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PREFACE. 


LONG  before  the  aCtual  publication  of  any  part  of 
this  collection,  the  editors  were  fanguine  in  their 
expectations  of  fuccefs  ;  and  it  is  with  gratitude  they 
.now  acknowledge  their  obligations  to  the  public  fpr  the 
great  regard  paid  to  their  undertaking  ;  a  regard  which  has 
been  teftified,  not  only  by  a  moft  extend ve  fale  of  their 
work,  but  by  many  valuable  papers  on  fcience,  and  letters 
of  compliment,  which  they  have  received  from  gentlemen 
redding  in  the  different  counties  of  Great-Britain  and  Ire¬ 
land,  and  even  from  fome  of  the  mo  ft  learned  and  ingenious 
profefTors  of  agriculture  and  arts  in  other  parts  of  Europe. 

The  public-  fpirited  Monf.  du  Hamel  laments  that  there  is 
not  in  France  fome  channel  of  intelligence  opened,  by  means 
of  which  the  farmers  in  one  part  of  the  kingdom  might 
tranfmit  to  the  other  provinces  their  ufeful  knowledge  :  if 
this  is  a  defireable  thing  in  France,  where  agriculture  is  as  it 
were  in  a  ftate  of  infantine  weaknefs,  it  is  certainly  much 
more  fo  in  England,  as  our  methods  of  practice  are,  un¬ 
doubtedly,  by  tar  more  rational,  though  If  ill  diftant  from 
the  wifhed-for  point  of  perfection. 

We  flatter  ourfelves,  that  by  this  publication  the  above 
purpofe  will  be  fully  anfwered,  which  may  be  of  great  be¬ 
nefit,  not  to  this  nation  only,  but  to  mankind  in  general. 
Many  ingenious  gentlemen,  who  are  able  to  write  from 
their  own  experience,  are  now  added  to  our  original  cor- 
refpondents,  and  from  their  joint  labours  we  have  the 
warraeft  expectations.  It  is,  however,  to  be  lamented, 
that  we  are  not  permitted  to  difclofe  the  flames  of  many  of 
our  benefaCtors,  fome  of  wbomftand  fo  high  in  the  learned 
world,  that  their  fan&ion  would  carry  into  practice  many 
excellent  precepts,  which  have  now  nothing  to  fupport  and 
recommend  them,  their  own  intrinfic  merit  excepted.  But 
while  we  thus  notice  the  referve  of  our  anonymous  corre- 
fpondents,  we  hope  none  will  think  we  undervalue  the 
great  favour  conferred  on  us  by  the  gentlemen  whofe  names 
,  •  do 
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do  honour  to  the  pages  of  this  volume  :  we  are  truly  Ten? 
fibie  of  what  is  due  to  them,  and  acknowledge  our  obli¬ 
gations  with  gratitude  and  refpeCt. 

In  thefe  our  acknowledgements,  it  would  be  unpardon¬ 
able  to  be  filent  with  refpeCt  to  the  fociety  for  the  en¬ 
couragement  of  arts,  manufactures,  and  commerce,  of 
which  we  have  the  honour  to  be  members.  Many  of  the 
individuals  of  that  truly-noble  fociety  have  been  already 
thanked  in  the  number  of  our  correspondents  :  we  now 
addrefs  the  body  collectively,  and  particularly  thofe  worthy 
patriots  who  prefide  over  the  whole,  and  to  whom  we 
are  obliged  for  their  conftant  and  impartial  attention 
to  *  the  improvers  of  agriculture  and  arts.  Without 
their  well-direCted  premiums,  many  of  the  difcoverjes 
which  we  have  transmitted  to  pofterity  would  have  been 
loft ;  thofe  whom  nature  formed  for  improvements  have 
exifted  in  obfcurity;  and  numberlefs  valuable  papers  been 
buried  in  the  ruft  of  antiquity,  or  funk  in  the  wreck  of 
time.  From  thefe,  and  other  good  effeCts  already  produced, 
it  is  moft  certain  that  this  fociety,  which  daily  encreafes  in 
wealth,  in  ftrength,  and  in  reputation,  will  be  an  honour  to 
the  kingdom,  and  a  blefling  to  mankind. 

With  refpe£t  to  the  work  itfelf,  the  judicious  reader  will 
obferve,  that  we  have  for  his  emolument  endeavoured  to 
colleCf  and  concentrate  the  experience  of  the  learned  in 
agriculture  and  arts  into  a  fmall  compafs ;  fo  that  in  thefe 
volumes  he  may  know  the  fentiments,  and  fee  the  praCtice, 
of  thofe  who  are  moft  eminently  (killed  in  the  works  of  na¬ 
ture,  or  moft  earneftly  intent  on  the  improvement  of  art,  and 
may  profit  from  the  experience  of  others  without  ffiaring 
their  toils,  their  difficulties,  or  difappointments. 

This  collection  does,  and  will  contain,  not  only  fuch  curi* 
ous  papers  as  have  been  prefented  to  the  fociety,  of  which 
copies  are  from  time  to  time  procured  from  the  refpeCtive 
writers,  but  alfo  various  other  important  articles  from  the 
moft  ingenious  naturalifts  and  artifts  in  Europe  and  America. 

Thus  enriched,  it  cannot  fail  of  obtaining  the  encourage¬ 
ment  due  to  its  own  intrinfic  merit ;  we  fay  its  own  merit, 
for  the  editors  claim  no  other  praife  but  what  may  naturally 
fall  to  their  fhare,  for  exercifing  their  judgment  in  revifing 
the  papers,  and  feleCting  fuch  as  are  moft  likely  to  be  of 
public  benefit. 

On  the  perfedion  of  hufbandry  depends,  in  a  great  mea¬ 
sure,  the  encreafe  of  commerce;  and  as  agriculture  is  far 
from  being  general!^  in  a  very  improved  ftate  in  thefe 
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kingdoms,  preference  is  given  to  papers  written  on  that 
fubjeCt. 

The  ufe  of  this  collection  will,  it  is  prefumed,  be  very 
extenfive.  The  nobility  and  gentry  may  gratify  that  curiofity 
fo  laudable  in  perfons  of  their  elevated  rank  ;  the  artift,  or 
manufacturer,  will  find  manyufeful  hints  tending  to  improve 
his  particular  branch;  and  the  farmer  and  gardener  difcover, 
treafured  up  in  thefe  volumes,  a  flock  of  knowledge  not 
eafily  exhaufted. 

The  intelligent  and  experienced  reader  will,  perhaps, 
imagine,  that  fome  of  the  practical  obfervations  in  husbandry, 
which  he  will  find  in  this  work,  are  already  too  well  known 
to  merit  a  place ;  but  when  he  confiders,  that  what  is  com¬ 
mon  in  one  county  may  be  very  little  known  in  other  parts 
of  the  kingdom,  he  muft  acknowledge  the  propriety  of  our 
conduCl  in  this  refpeCt. 

Hitherto  only  the  utility  of  this  work  has  been  confidered, 
that  indeed  being  the  principal  objeCt :  yet,  from  the  variety 
of  fubjeCts  introduced,  and  the  abundant  matter  which  our  • 
volumes  will  contain,  fuch  rational  amufement  may  be 
expeCted,  as  will  enable  the  gentleman  to  fpend  his  hours  of 
difiipation  with  pleafure  and  profit,  and  produce  an  agree¬ 
able  relaxation  to  thofe  who  are  engaged  in  feverer  ftudies. 

Our  volumes  being  intended  to  regifter  and  preferve  all 
the  difcoveries  and  remarks  that  are  new,  curious,  and  va¬ 
luable,  in  agriculture,  commerce,  the  arts,  manufactures, 
or  fciences ;  all  ufeful  letters  on  thefe  fubjeCts  will  find  a 
place  ;  and  whenever  the  intelligent  hufbandman,  or  prac¬ 
tical  gardener,  is  inclined  to  add  any  part  of  his  experience 
to  the  public  fund,  as  utility  is  more  attended  to  than  ele¬ 
gance  of  flyle,  his  communications  will  meet  with  a  favour¬ 
able  reception.  Hence  arifes  that  variety  which  has  been  fo 
pleafing  to  the  readers  of  thefe  papers;  hence  that  diverfity 
in  the  manner  of  treating  the  fame  fubjeCts.  The  opinions 
of  correfpondents  may  often  differ,  but  they  are  feldcra 
incongruous. 

It  is  not  to  be  doubted  but  that  a  publication,  opened  par¬ 
ticularly  for  collecting  and  preferving  papers  on  thefe  im¬ 
portant  fubjeCts,  will  induce  gentlemen  to  contribute  all 
their  ufeful  obfervations;  which,  but  for  fuch  a  ready  repofi- 
tory,  would  be  either  loft,  or  fo  publifhed  as  to  be  of  little 
fervice  to  the  community. 

The  editors  have,  with  refpeCt  tothefeveral  matters  treated 
of  In  this  collection,  formed  to  themfelves  opinions;  yet  would 
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they  nt>t  obtrude  their  opinions  on  the  reader ;  nor  is  it  their 
defire  to  controvert  the  reafonings  of  their  correfpondents. 
They  wiili  to  be  thought  absolutely  impartial;  and  if  a 
fentknent  is  now  and  then  hazarded,  by  way  of  illuftrating 
what  may  to  them  feem  obfcute,  as  they  lay  no  claim  to 
infallibility,  they  would  be  glad  to  ftand  corrected.  Neither 
do  they  take  upon  them  to  defend  the  dodtrines  of  others  ; 
the  work  is  mifcellaneous,  not  fyftematical  :  and*  fhould 
any  reafonings  be  advanced,  which  may  have  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  art,  or  not  be  conciufive,  they  will  with  chearful- 
nefs  give  place  to  a  difpaffionate  refutation. 

We  have  only  to  add,  that  having  already  experienced 
the  great  encouragement  an  impartial  public  is  capable  of 
affording,  we  prefume  to  hope  for  a  continuance  of  that 
favour  without  which  our  work  cannot  fubfift :  it  is  almoft 
unneceilary  to  fay,  we  mean  an  extenfive  correfpondence 
with  the  intelligent,  ingenious,  and  experienced  members 
of  fociety» 

N.  B.  The  capital  letters  annexed  to  the  notes  refer  to 
the  refpelUve  editors  who  added  them  on  perufing  the 
pieces . 
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A  Letter  from  C,  W;  Efq-,  Member  of  the  Society  for  the 
Encouragement  of  Arts ,  Manufactures,  and  Commerce ,  to  the 
Editors ,  defribing  the  Kentifh  Method  of  gathering  and 
turiing  Hop  's,, 


Gentlemen* 

AS  you  invite  all  correfpondents  on  thefe  ufefut 
branches  of  hufbandry  and  gardening,  I  the  more 
willingly  take  pen  in  hand,  in  hopes  to  induce 
others  to  communicate  their  knowledge  of  fadts,  that  the 
ignorant  may  thereby  receive  inftrii&ion*  and  the  whole 
community  improvement.  , 

The  article  I  {hall  enlarge  upon  is  the  gathering  and  curing 
of  hops,  which  I  have  not  yet  feen  thoroughly  and  truly  de* 
feribed  in  print.  I  {hall  omit  the  planting,  becaufe  I  fup~ 
jpofe  many  converfant  therein  ;  or,  if  required,  it  may  be  in«* 
ferted  in  feme  future  letter*.  And  as  the  methods  are 
Various,  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom*  of  picking  and 
VOL.  I.  B  drying. 


*  As  we  think  the  Kentilh  method  of  planting  hops  to  be  at 
leaft  equal  to  anypra&ifed  in  England,  the  editors  would  efteem  it 
as  a  particular  obligation  conferred  on  them,  if  the  member,  who 
favoured  them  with  this  letter,  will  fend  them  a  defeription  of  the 
method  of  planting  and  managing  a  hop-garden,  as  now  in  uf6 
in  Kent. 
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drying,  I  propofe  to  fet  forth  what  is  pra&ifed  iii  our  county 
not  being  reftrained  with  that  partial  and  felfifh  view  of 
keeping  all  knowledge  to  ourfelves,  and  hiding  our  candle 
under  a  bufhel. 

The  time  when  the  hops  are  chiefly  ripe  is  about  the  latter 
end  of  Auguft,  or  the  beginning  of  September ;  at  which  fea- 
fon  fwarms  of  poor  people  travel  from  their  homes  to  affift 
In  the  getting  in  that  harveft  ;  for  whofe  reception  commo¬ 
dious  thatched  houfes  or  barns  are  provided  by  the  planter. 

It  is  advifeable  to  have  a  forward  fort  to  begin  upon,  to 
keep  the  hop-pickers  employed  till  the  others  are  fit  to  ga¬ 
ther  f  and  when  hops  are  once  ripe,  there  cannot  be  too 
much  expedition  ufed  in  picking  them,  they  are  fo  fubjedt 
to  be  fpoiled  by  rains,  wind,  and  froft,  which  ufually  happen 
at  that  time  of  the  year :  though,  on  the  other  hand,  if  you 
fhould  fet  on  fo  many  pickers  as  may  foon  finifh  the  garden* 
it  will  be  fo  little  profit  to  each,  that  they  will  not  only  make 
a  murmuring,  but  on  a  future  year  they  will  not  work  for 
you  *  $  and  I  hatfe  known  many  perfons  obliged  to  be  at  a 
confiderable  expence  to  entice  hoppers,  when  there  has  been 
a  fcarcity  of  hands. 

Theufual  way  is  to  pick  by  the  bufhel,  at  a  penny,  three- 
halfpence,  or  two- pence,  varying  according  to  their  hanging 
eafy  or  fair  to  gather,  or  otherwife,  and  according  to  the 
quantity.  And  that  there  may  be  an  equality  of  gain  to 
each,  the  hoppers  themfelves  affociate  in  fets  of  fuch  as  they 
know  are  good  hands,  which  are  called  binns ,  and  confift  of 

x  pickers,  and  a  perfon  to  pull  poles,  who  is  termed  the  binn - 
man :  and  thefe  are  arranged  three  on  each  fide  their  binn , 

which 

*  This  gentleman  obferves,  that  when  the  hops  are  ripe,  too 
much  expedition  cannot  be  ufed  in  picking  them,  on  account  of 
the  accidents  to  which  they  are  fubjedt :  and  he  adds,  that  if  there 
are  too  many  pickers,  the  profit  to  each  would  be  but  trifling. 
It  feems  difficult  for  the  planter  to  manage  this  matter  properly, 
fo  as  to  get  in  his  crop  in  good  order  without  difgufting  his 
pickers. — Emulation  and  a  deflre  of  gain  do  great  matters  :  we 
would  therefore  recommend  it  to  the  planters,  to  give  a  premium 
every  day  to  that  binn  which  picks  moft  hops  within  the  hours 
allotted  for  work,  as  we  imagine  by  this  means  his  harveft  would 
be  greatly  forwarded,  without  his  being  under  a  neceftity  of 
over-ftocking  the  garden  with  pickers,  &c. 
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which  is  an  oblong  wooden  frame,  with  a  cloth  tacked  round 
the  edges,  and  hanging  down  as  a  large  bag  open  on  one  of 
its  Tides.  At  each  end  of  the  faid  frame  there  is  a  piece  • 
wood,  eredt,  with  a  notch  in  it,  in  which  notch  lies  the  end 
of  a  pole,  the  length  way  of  the  frame  ;  and  again#  that,  on 
each  fide  the  binn,  the  man  lays  the  poles,  as  he  raifes  them 
out  of  the  ground,  for  the  pickers  to  pull  the  hops  off  from 
them. 

The  overfeer  of  a  ground  is  to  take  particular  care  that  the 
hops  be  picked  as  clear  from  fprigs  and  leaves  as  well  may 
be  :  and  when  the  binns  are  full,  the  overfeer  goes  round  with 

his  bufhel-bafket,  and  tallies  to  fcore  upon,  and  meafures  and 
fhoots  them  into  a  kind  of  long  fack,  called  a  poke  .*  thefe 
pokes  are,  when  full,  tied  at  the  end  with  an  hop-bind,  and 
carried  in  a  cart  or  waggon,  or  by  fome  other  manner  of  con¬ 
veyance,  to  the  ouji-houfe ,  where  the  hops  are  to  be  dried. 

This  leading  to  the  defcription  of  the  oujl ,  it  is  built  with 
fire-places  in  the  nature  of  mak-kilns;  and  at  a  proper  di- 
ifance  over  the  fire  is  an  hair- cloth  ftrained  upon  laths;  and 
thereon  the  hops  are  laid,  and  raked  even  to  the  depth  of 
about  fix  or  feven  inches,  for  the  better  conveniency  of  drying 
them  equally ;  and  w7hen  they  are  properly  cured  on  the 
under  fide,  they  are  carefully  turned  ;  and  by  that  means  the 
upper  fide  becoming  the  under,  the  whole  fhares  the  fire  alike. 
The  perfon  that  performs  this  part  is  called  the  dryer  ^  whofe 
bufinefs  it  is  to  manage  the  fires. 

The  fuel  commonly  made  ufe  of  is  charcoal,  for  its  freenefs 
from  fmoak,  and  affording  a  fteady  heat.  Great  nicety  is 
required  in  this  part  ;  a  fmall  fire  being  to  be  made  at  firft, 
that  they  may  heat  gradually,  and  fo  raifed  as  they  dry,  that 
it  may  be  done  without  fcorching ;  and  the  fire  is  to  be 
lowered  by  degrees,  againff  they  are  ready  to  be  taken  off : 
the  time  required  is  about  eight  hours. 

But  as  charcoal  is  of  great  price,  being  three  or  four  pounds 
per  load,  many  people  have  got  into  the  way  of  drying  with 
fea-coal  upon  cockle-oujls* ,  which  are  fquare  iron  boxes  placed 

B  2  upon 

*  A  perfon  has  lately  claimed  the  merit  of  having  invented 
a  new  method  of  drying  hops  with  fea-coal,  or  any  kind  of  fuel 
whatever,  by  means  of  a  moveable  iron  furnace  ;  it  is  in  form  of 

'  an 
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upon  brick-work,  and  a  flue  and  chimney  in  the  back  pari 
of  the  building  for  the  fmoke  to  go  off.  The  computation 
is,  that  a  chaldron  of  fea-ccal,  at  about  twenty-four  {hillings, 
will  dry  a  load  of  hops,  and  that  a  load  of  charcoal  will  do  no 
more.  ?Tis  indeed  expenfive  to  erecl  fuch  oujis ?  as  there 
muff  be  no  timber  near  them;  and  an  iron  beam*  and  iro t\ 
laths  are  to  be  ufed,  and  they  covered  with  plates  of  tin  or 
iron  properly  fattened  together. 

When  the  hops  are  thus  dried,  they  are  {hovelled  off  into 
the  chamber,  where  they  lie  till  cool,  and,  as  it  is  termed, 
the  fire  gone  out  of  them  :  they  are  then  bagged,  which  is  done 
in  a  long  fack  of  coarfe  or  fine  hop- bagging,  according  to 
their  quality  ;  the  open  end  of  which  is  fattened  to  a  round 
hoop,  and  put  into  an  hole  cut  in  the  upper  floor ;  and  4 
man  goes  down  into  it  as  it  is  hanging:  the  hops  are  {hovelled 
in  upon  him  by  little  and  little,  and  he  treads  them  under 
him  with  his  feet,  the  clofer  the  better:  he  is  called  the  bag* 
ger .  The  weight  of  a  bag  fhould  be  two  hundred  and  art 
half,  and  of  a  pocket  ip  fine  cloth,  one  hundred  and  a 
quarter, 

After  they  are  thus  bagged,  of  which  the  excifeman  is  to 
have  proper  notice,  they  are  weighed  by  him  and  marked, 
and  the  duty  of  one  penny  a  pound  charged  thereon:  a  very 
heavy  article  upon  fo  expenfive  and  uncertain  a  commodity ! 
I  have  thus  gone  through  the  feveral  parts  I  promifed,  and 
fhall,  upon  other  opportunities,  be  glad  to  fend  you  any  re* 
marks  on  fuch  fubjedls  as  may  Occur.  I  am, 

Kent,  Gentlemen, 

Slept.  1763,  Your  humble  Servant, 

■  *  j 

To  Mejfirs,  Davis  andKeymers^fior  the  C.  W, 

Editors  of  the  Mufeum  Rufticum. 

an  horizontal  cylinder  flopped  at  both  ends ;  it  lies  on  an  iron 
carriage,  which  rolls  on  four  iron  wheels :  in  the  fore-end  of  the 
Cylinder  the  furnace  dopr,  and  a  hollow  iron  flue  runs  in  an  ho¬ 
rizontal  diredlion  along  the  upper  furface  of  the  cylinder  from  the 
back  till  it  reaches  the  fore-end  of  it,  when  it  takes  a  vertical 
direction,  and  is  carried  as  high  as  is  necettary  to  convey  the 
finoke  out  of  the  ouft.  We  cannot  pretend  to  fay  what  are,  the 
particular  advantages  refulting  from  the  ufe  of  thi§  rolling  fur* 
siace,  never  having  feen  it  at  work.  No 
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NUMBER  II. 

f  A  Letter  fr cm  Mr .  John  Irwin,  to  ,  j?/^; 

the  Culture  of  Flax  in  the  Mahera,  a  DijlriZi  of  the  County 
of  Rofcofpn^Qn,  in  Ireland. 

Dear  Sir, 

BEING  very  fenfible  of  your  great  defire  to  promote 
the  public  good,  I  can  no  longer  refift  the  promife 
I  made  you,  of  putting  together  fome  of  the  common  prac¬ 
tical  methods  of  our  Irifh  hufbandry,  in  ufe  in  that  part  of 
the  kingdom  where  I  hold  land,  and  which,  by  repeated 
trials,  have  come  within  the  courfe  of  my  own  knowledge  ; 
fo  that  (very  unlike  many  others  who  treat  of  huf- 
fbandry)  I  (hall  fpeak  from  £a£fcs,  not  from  conje&ural 
theory. 

I  will  make  no  apology  to  you  for  our  aukward,  and  in 
many  refpe&s  imperfect,  manner  of  farming  in  Ireland  :  we 
are  yet  but  in  the  infancy  of  fhakirg  off  our  old  prejudices ; 
however,  we  have  a  great  defire  to  improve,  and  are  accord¬ 
ingly  getting  forward  apace  3  fo  that  before  the  end  of  this 
century,  if  no  domeflic  troubles  happen,  the  external  culti¬ 
vated  appearance  of  this  country  will  be  little  different  from 
that  of  England.  If,  therefore,  we  are  not  good  farmers, 
we  foon  fhall  be  3  which  circumflance,  with  a  perfon  of  your 
considerate  cafl,  will,  I  doubt  not,  fufficiently  apologize  for 
our  not  being  at  this  late  day,  fince  our  firft  connexions 
with  your  countrymen,  fo  little  verfed  in  this  molt  import¬ 
ant  of  all  occupations  in  human  life. 

I  live  about  fix  miles  from  Rofcommon  town,  in  a  fine 

\  . »  •*  ■ 

open  champaign  country,  the  foil  for  fome  miles  round  be¬ 
ing  moftly  of  a  deep  clayey  nature,  moift  in  winter,  and  ftiif 
in  fummer,  and  laftingly  fertile,  that  part  efpecially  of  the 
{jarony  I  live  in  immediately  about  me :  fo  that,  had  the 

farmer^ 

*  This  letter  was  communicated  to  the  editors  by  the  gen¬ 
tleman  to  whom  it  was  addreffed ;  we  cannot  omit  this  op¬ 
portunity  of  thanking  him  for  his  kind  encouragement.  If 
Mr.  Irwin  will  favour  us  with  fome  practical  remarks  on  the 
fu bjcdt  of  agriculture,  he  will  oblige  us  much. 
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farmer,  in  (kill,  been  equal  to  the  fertility  of  the  foil, 
it  might  jufUy  emulate  with  any  part  of  Kept,  or  Mid¬ 
dle  fex. 

The  middle  price  or  rent  of  land  in  this  country,  to  the 
farmers,  or  rather  graziers,  (for  fucjh  they  moftly  are  in 
that  diftridl,  and  too  much  fo  all  oyer  the  kingdom  *)  is 
from  ten  (hillings  to  twelve  (hillings,  and  of  late  years  to 
fifteen  (hillings  per  acre ;  but  at  this  lad:  price  there  is  no 
fortune  to  be  made,  till  the  kingdom  either  jncreafes  in  its 
trade,  which  will  eftabliih  markets  equal  to  Dublin,  in  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  it,  (a  circumftance  of  the  utmoft  importance 
to  the  farmer)  or  until  the  inland  navigation  is  completed  ; 
and,  to  the  (bame  of  the  country,  I  find  there  is  a  flop  put 
to  it  for  this  year,  though  a  parliamentary  work. 

Having  faid  thus  much  of  the  foil,  which  was  neceflary  to 
premife,  in  order  the  better  to  explore  its  produce,  I  (hall 
now  proceed  to  the  cultivation  of  flax,  as  pradlifed  in  this 
part  of  the  country,  being  as  yet  the  principal  article  that 
brings  into  Ireland  mod:  of  the  wealth  it  pofTefles,  though 
it  ought,  in  common  with  other  nations,  to  benefit  equally 
of  every  other  commodity  it  is  capable  of  producing.  But, 
alas !  fuch  are  the  unhappy  effedls  of  human  policy,  that 
being  retrained  in  point  of  general  commerce,  which  alone 
is  the  vivifying  fun  that  makes  a  country  yield  to  its  utmoft, 
three  parts  of  us  are  on  this  account  driven  to  the  hard  ne- 
ceflity  of  becoming  emigrants ;  Nos  patriam  fughnus ,  ei 
dulcia  linquimus  arva.  But  to  return,  the  Dublin  fociety, 
and  many  others,  have  treated  this  fubjedl  fo  much  at  large 
in  their  eifays,  and  juftly  fo,  becaufe  of  its  great  importance 

to 

*  To  the  great  misfortune  of  Ireland,  moil  of  the  land  is 
let  in  large  farms  to  powerful  undertakers ;  it  being  no  unufuai 
thing  there,  for  one  man  to  hold  two  thoufand  acres  of  land* 
The  chief  part  of  this,  thefe  monopolizers  lay  down  in  grafs 
for Teeing  cattle,  by  that  means  depopulating  the  country,  and 
flarying^the-ppor.  Were  thefe  large  farms  divided,  and  more 
land  brought  into  tillage,  the  face  of  the  country  would  affume 
a  diffet5?fit  apphafahce,  and  the  poor  inhabitants,  inilead  of  be¬ 
ing  driven  by  w$!lt  into  foreign  countries,  would  be  glad  to  flay 
at  home,; ,  and  gpply  themfelves  to  the  different  works  of  huff 
bandry.  (X  z 
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io  the  kingdom,  that  it  will  be  needlefs  for  me  to  fay  much 
about  it,  except  where  particular  methods  of  cultivation 
and  management  of  it  may  differ  in  particular  cantoons, 
fuch  as  about  my  place,  from  the  general  methods  recom¬ 
mended  by  public  authority,  and  be  of  ufe  in  being  com¬ 
municated. 

Of  the  Cultivation  and  Management  of  Flax  in  the  Mahera. 

The  poorer  fort  of  people  in  the  diftriift  I  live  in,  are  fo 
indigent,  that  they  are  almoft  in  a  fiate  of  flavery.  Indeed, 
within  thefe  laft  forty  years,  they  have  much  recovered  from 
their  bare  and  naked  condition,  owing  in  a  great  meafure 
to  the  confiderable  extenfion  of  the  linen  manufacture. 

Their  chief  riches  confift  in  their  annual  crops  of  £  ax, 
corn,  and  potatoes,  in  order  to  pay  their  rents,  which  they 
help  off  with  day-labour :  a  moil  galling  article  to  them; 
for,  as  to  cattle,  few  of  them  have  any,  or  but  a  milch- 
cow  or  two  at  moll,  which  are  appropriated  for  nouriihing 
generally  a  numerous  iffue.  The  calves,  which  indufhy 
ought  to  let  remain  with  them  to  increafe  their  funds,  or 
to  clothe  their  families,  a  rapacious  landlord  feldom  wants  a 
pretence  of  appropriating  to  himfelf.  Thefe  people  then, 
from  neceflity,  it  is  evident,  mull  be  perfe&ly  verfed  in 
the  cultivation  of  flax  and  potatoes ;  and  they  would  fuc- 
ceed  very  well  as  to  corn,  had  they  furmounted  a  few  old 
prejudices  refpedfing  the  form  or  make  of  their  implements, 
and  the  methods  of  ufing  them,  It  is  however  from  ocular 
knowledge  of  their  proceedings  in  my  work,  and  their  own, 
that  what  I  now  communicate  to  you  is  founded. 

The  foil  about  Oran,  being  ftrong,  deep,  and  moiff, 
with  a  clayey  loam  moftly  at  bottom,  yields  excellent  flax. 
It  is  here  fcarcelyever  produced  immediately  from  the  ley. 
The  general  practice  is  as  follows :  a  parcel  of  ley  land 
in  good  heart,  that  is,  which  has  not  been  plowed  for  many 
years,  is  proclaimed  to  be  fct  to  grafs  potatoes  (otherwise 
fpaddane,  a  very  miftaken  pra&ice,  efpecially  if  a  deep  foil, 
if  it  be  not  fanded,  or  if  a  light,  if  not  marled,  or  limed,  or 
otherwife  manured) :  for  this  land  the  poor  are  charged  from 

three 
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three  pounds  to  five  pounds  per  acre,  fanding  not  always 
included;  a  moft  unconfcionable  price ! 

They  generally  bargain  for  two  fucceffive  crops ;  and  it 
is  for  their  benefit,  as  alfo  for  that  of  the  land,  to  have  it 
fanded,  becaufe  it  {Lengthens  it  the  better  to  (land  a  conti¬ 
nuation  of  tillage,  and  to  come  the  fooner  to  turf,  and  yield 
a  good  coat  of  grafs,  when  let  back  into  the  ley;  but  the 
iky-farmers  (thofe  who  hold  at  rack-rents)  are  moftly  fo 
greedy  for  gain,  that  it  is  with  relu&ance  they  agree  to  fand¬ 
ing,  as  it  abates  fourteen  (hillings  per  acre  of  their  price. 
When  land  that  requires  it  is  not  fanded  previous  to  the 
kind  of  tillage,  it  is  doing  it  great  prejudice  ;  but  farmers 
are  not  always  follicitous  about  this  matter,  efpecially  on 
fhort  leafes. 

Land  properly  fet  in  this  way  ought  to  be  fanded  * 
at  leaft  a  year  before  fetting,  that  it  might  have  proper  time 
to  penetrate  into  the  earth,  and  impregnate  it  with  its  falts : 
but  they  are  fuch  bad  farmers  about  me,  that  they  fet,  fand^ 
and  plant  their  potatoes  almoft  at  the  fame  time.  Even  in 
this  bad  way  the  land  (hould  be  fet  and  fanded  (or  otherwife 
manured)  at  leaft  in  November,  and  the  potatoes  planted 
the  March  following  at  fartheft;  but  I  have  feen  land  not 
fanded  till  March,  or  April,  and  not  fowed  till  towards  the 
end  of  May,  (a  palpable  blunder ;)  yet  this  land  has  yielded 
a  tolerable  crop,  owing  to  its  natural  great  fertility  5  for  the 
fand  becomes  of  little  ufe,  if  the  land  is  turned  up  foon  after 
it  is  frelh  laid  on*  This  does  much  hurt  in  the  country  5 
for  fuch  land,  after  it  is  let  out  from  a  long  feries  of  tillage, 
(fuppofe  fifteen  years)  is  a  long  time  recovering  itfelf,  and 
that  which  is  fpaddanized  out  of  the  ley,  and  not  gravelled 
at  all,  unlefs  of  a  moft  fuperior  rich  kind,  is  doubly  in¬ 
jured. 

The 

m  We  could  have  wifhed  Mr.  Irwin  had  fpecified  the  parti¬ 
cular  quantity  of  fand  he  lays  on  an  acre,  and  whether  it  is 
found  in  his  land  under  the  firft  bed  of  foil,  and  at  what  depth ; 
alfo,  the  nature  of  the  fand  that  agrees  bed  with  the  land,  whe¬ 
ther  it  confifts  of  fragments  of  lime-hone,  which  gives  a  rich- 
nefs  and  vigour  to  the  foil,  or  of  flints,  or  pebbles,  which 
ferve  only  to  divide  and  loofen  a  foil  that  is  too  elefe  and 
compact*  N, 
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The  potatoes  fliould  be  dug  towards  the  end  of  October, 
Or  beginning  of  November  at  fartheft,  (frofty  weather  ex¬ 
cepted)  to  make  room  for  a  crop  of  here  or  a  crop  of 
flax,  the  fpring  following  ;  if  for  flax,  the  land  flhould  get  a 
deep  plo  wing  before  Chriftmas,  to  benefit  of  the  winter  ma¬ 
nure,  fuch  as  fro  ft,  fnow,  air,  &c.  and  a  crofs  pipwing  the 
beginning  of  February  5  and  towards  the  end  of  March  it 
ought  to  get  another  plowing  in  the  track  of  the  firft  ;  then 
the  ridges  to  be  harrowed  down  as  fine,  and  as  flat,  as  pof- 
fthle,  and  the  feed  fown  in,  and  lightly  covered  with  another 
gentle  harrowing  ;  for  the  feed  is  not  apt,  from  any  caufe 
that  I  have  obferved,  to  be  difturbed  in  the  ground. 

In  this  fituation  it  ihould  be  left  till  June,  then  weeded. 
Some  weed  it  when  fdur  or  five  inches  high;  but  treading 
it  fo  young  hurts.it;  and  this  weeding  is  of  no  ufe, ,  for  it 
muft  be  weeded  again  before  pulling,  efpecially  in  deep  chil- 
tern  countries,  where  weeds  get  a -head  much  more  than  in 
light  gravelly  foils.  *  In  thefe  the  flax  is  always  ihorter  and 
finer,  and  the  feed  in  lefs  quantity  ;  but  the  Irifh  feed, 
though  it  is  often  impofed  for  foreign,  is  never  fo  good  : 
for  example,  the  flrft  year’s  return  of  foreign  feed  will  pro¬ 
duce  a  middling  good  fort  of  flax,  whereas  the  fecond  re¬ 
turn  will  not.  To  fow  the  feed  even  ihould  be  moft  care¬ 
fully  attended  to  1  a  commonly  fkilful  hand  will  with  eafe 
caft  it  properly,  the  method  being  fo  well  known.  Sixteen 
pecks  of  feed,  at  twelve  quarts  to  each  peck,  is  a  proper 
quantity  for  an  acre  of  good  light  foil.  In  my  deep  grounds 
I  have  known  fourteen  pecks  to  be  fufficient. 

The  feed  now  much  ufed  in  Ireland  is  the  Plantation, 
but  the  better  fort  of  the  Baltick  or  Riga  feed  I  would  pre¬ 
fer.  The  Dutch  agrees  worft  of  all  with  our  climate.  The 
choice  of  it  is  eafily  known.  The  women  are  furpdfingly 
fkillfu!  in  every  thing  that  regards  this  plant:  one  of  them 
will  (hut  her  eyes,  put  her  hand  into  feveral  hogfheads  of 
VoL.  I,  *  C  flax 

*  Bere  is  a  kind  of  barley,  little  known  in  feme  parts  of  Eng¬ 
land  :  it  is  often  called  winter  or  (qu£re  barley,  or  big,  and  is 
the  Hordeum  hexafncmn  pulchrum  :  J.  B.  It  is  fown  in  autumn, 
and  on  well-tilled  land  yields  a  large  increafe  ;  it  is  coarfer  than 
common  Englilh  barley.  T. 
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flax  feed,  and  fix  upon  that  which  is  heft*;  but  they  have 
marks  from  preffing  it  to  oil  between  their  fingers,  fo  as  to 
obferve  the  edges,  and  from  tafte,  fmell,  and  view,  without 
requiring  to  make  the  other  co/nmon  experiments;  whence 
they  are  feldom  deceived ;  not  but  the  merchants  play  them 
a  thoufand  tricks  in  this  article,  which  is  become  very  lu¬ 
crative  of  late  years,  from  the  vaft  demands  there  are  for  it. 

The  heavy,  pale  redifh,  or  rather  clear  brown  looking 
feed,  being  thick  and  fhort,  and  oily  in  the  feel,  is  the  beft. 
Sometimes,  among  fome  parcels  of  the  feed,  there  are  cer¬ 
tain  mixtures,  by  which  predications  the  women  immedi¬ 
ately  eftimate  the  quality  of  it.  The  old  Irifh  feed,  of  which 
quantities  are  {till  Town,  is  the  worft  of  all >  the  returns  are 
extremely  bad,  and  the  flax  but  indifferent  for  ufe. 

Two  crops  fucceflively  are  common  in  deep  rich  lands, 
but  as  flax  is  a  great  drawer,  they  are  not  the  better  for  it, 
as  it  greatly  retards  their  coming  to  grafs. 

We  always  fow  flax  after  potatoes  or  corn,  (here)  and,  if 
proper  care  be  taken  in  the  preparation  of  the  land,  find  it 
to  anfwer  well.  How  far  better  it  may  be  immediately  out 
of  frefh  land  manured,  I  will  not  take  upon  me  to  fay ; 
fome  writers  recommend  this  method  ;  but  it  would  never 
anfwer  with  our  poor  people.  I  have  feldom  known  flax  to 
be  raifed  immediately  from  manured  grounds:  mine  being 
rich,  deep,  and  moift,  and  properly  wrought  to  return  a 
firft  crop  of  fome  other  article,  yields  afterwards  admirable 
flax.  Where  different  foils  can  be  had  in  the  fame  diftridf, 
?tis  needlefs  to  obferve,  that  the  richeft  and  ftrongeft,  with 
a  clayey  loam  at  bottom,  is  beft :  the  nature  of  this  plant 
requires  fuch,  being  a  great  drawer  of  the  nutritive  parts 
of  the  earth  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  medium  to 
be  followed  in  this,  as  in  moft  other  things :  land  may  be 
made  too  rich  for  flax,  which  will  undoubtedly  lodge  it,  that 
is,  occafion  its  prematurely  lying  flat  to  the  ground  :  this 
prevents  its  ripening,  confequently  occafions  great  waft® 
of  it,  total  lofs  of  feed,  and  what  is  recovered  of  it  manu¬ 
factures  hut  indifferently,  and  ftands  the  teft  of  ufe  worfe  : 
however,  there  is  much  of  this  fort  fpun  into  yarn  by  the 

poor. 
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poor,  and  im  poled  for  good  on  the  eagle- lighted  yarn-buyer, 
notwitbftanding  his  great  vigilance. 

•If  middling  good  land,  whether  in  the  ley  or  not,  be  fal¬ 
lowed  early  in  .the  fummer,  and  gets  the  proper  tilth  till 
the  March  following,  when  it  is  to  be  Town,  there  is  no 
doubt  but  it  will  yield  an  excellent  and  abundant  crop  of 
flax.  Land  canrfot  be  plowed  too  often,  or  made  too  fine, 
for  ,thjs  purpofe.  Flax  ought  to  be  fown  and  pulled  in  dry 
weather. 

It  is  ripe  in  my  neighbourhood,  generally  fpeaking,  not 
till  the  beginning  or  middle  of  Auguft,  and  fometimes 
later,  when  late  fown :  the  better  fort  of  hufbandmen 
think  it  is  not  necefTary  to  fow  it  earlier  than  Good-Friday  : 
about  that  time  moft  people  begin. 

The  poor  people  have  feveral  marks  by  which  they  know 
when  it  is  fit  for  pulling :  the  degree  of  brownnefs  of  the 
colour  is  the  chief,  and  is  a  fufficient  guide  to  any  perfon. 
The  men  and  women,  promifcuoufly  ranged  in  a  row  a-breafl, 
pull  it  expeditioufly  enough,  efpecially  if  they  are  a  little 
refrefhed  with  fome  of  the  good  things  of  this  life,  and  lay 
it  on  the  fwarth.  If  there  be  danger  of  rain,  they  bind  it 
the  fame  evening  into  {heaves,  and  Jlook  it,  putting  com- 
monly  eight  {heay.es  in  every  Jlook.  Here  it  is  buffered  to 
remain  for  fome  days,  till  it  is  fufficiently  dry  to  remove. 

The  poor,  from  neceflity,  proceed  to  manufacture  it  im¬ 
mediately,  by  ripling  of  the  rows,  and  watering  it,  &c.  But 
my  method  is  as  follows.  After  I  let  mv  flax  fufliciently 
feafon  in  the  field,  fo  as  to  prevent  danger  of  heating, 
which  deftroys  it,  I  draw  it  into  my  haggard,  flack  it,  and 
thatch  it  well.  Thus  I  let  it  remain  till  the  next  fowing- 
time,  (March)  when  I  ripple  it  and  water  it,  and,  if  I  have 
leifure,  proceed  to  drcfs  it  s  if  not,  make  it  back  into  a  flack, 
and  let  it  lie  fo,  without  any  hazard  of  danger,  as  long  as 
convenient :  or,  (another  way)  foon  after  pulling,  it  may  be 
rippled ,  water  ed,  and  J lacked ,  fo  as  to  be  ready  for  d  refling 
the  fpring  following.  But  I  chufe  the  former  method,  be- 
caufe  I  thereby  preferve  the  feed,  and  fell  it,  if  I  take  a  little 
c^re,  equal  to  the  foreign,  which  will  go  a  good  way  in  re- 
imburfing  me  my  expence :  ’tis  true,  the  quantity  of  flax  will 

C  2  be 
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be  fomewhat  diminifhed  for  remaining  fo  long  unwatered  $ 
but  then  it  makes  ample  amends  in  meliorating  it  ;  for  J 
have  obferved,  that  the  flax  thus  managed  drefles  and  ma- 
nufa&ures  much  better,  and  when  in  linen,  it  wears  beft. 
But  the  impatience  of  our  Irifh  ladies,  who  are  the  con- 
ducfors  of  this  branch,  from  the  time  the  flax  is  over  ground, 
till  made  into  linen,  is  fucb,,  that  they  do  not  relifh  delays 
of  this  fort,  though  infinitely  the  beffc  method  of  proceed¬ 
ing. 

For  Watering  flax,  clear  ftagnated  pools  or  canals,  or 
ponds,  are  beft,  provided  there  are  no  fifh,  as  it  kills  them  : 
fprings  and  running  waters  mud  be  avoided.  To  fink  it 
under  water  is  proper,  and  let  it  lie  about  three  weeks,  more 
or  lefs,  according  to  the  quality  of  the  flax,  and  the  con¬ 
dition  of  it  at  putting  in. 

About  me  the  poor  people  fill  perverfely  will  water  it  in 
bog-holes,  becaufe  they  think  the  water  cannot  be  too  foft, 
and  that  the  banks,  being  unincumbered  with  long  gtafs, 
facilitate  the  drying  of  it. 

tW hen  it  is  brought  home  (as  they  have  no  ovens)  they 
fix  a  large  hurdle  horizontally  by  a  ditch  fide,  about  four 
or  five  feet  from  the  ground  :  on  this  they  lay  a  parcel  of 
flax,  and  underneath  make  a  large  turf  lire,  and  keep  con- 
flantly  turning  it. 

They  judge  it  fit  for  the  brake ,  by  rubbing  a  parcel  be¬ 
tween  their  hands,  and  finding  the  prickles  to  detach  them- 
felves  eafily  from  the  flax. 

The  braking  is  a  very  laborious  part :  5 1 is  pity  that  about 
where  1  live  there  are  no  engines  contrived  for  this  purpofe, 
as  it  would  five  great  expence  in  labour.  This  part  of  the 
procefs  ought,  propei ly  fpeaking,  to  fall  folely  to  the  fhare 
of  the  men ;  but  the  women  as  commonly  do  it,  which  I 
thing  very  unfeernjy,  and  fill!  more  fo  to  fee  a  man  feuteb- 
Ing  and  hackling  flax,  which  is  equally  as  common  with  us : 
but  the  women  always  feutch  mine,  and  I  find  do  it  beft,  as 
I  order  them  refrefhment,  it  being  a  merry-making  time, 
'though  but  fhort)  like  vintage,  or  fheep- {bearing  time. 

The  conftmdtion  of  the  brakers  I  need  not  explain  ;  they' 
are-  Ample  engines,  and  known  to  every  body.  The  broad 

fcutch 


fcutch  is  the  befl,  as  it  hurts  the  flax  lefs;  it  ought  to  be 
piade  of  welhfeafoned  oak,  to  be  light,  that  the  women,  who 
are  dexterous  at  it,  may  manage  it  the  more  eafily. 

A  great  deal  depends  on  the  fkill  of  the  hackler ,  who 
ought  to  be  very  expert  and  knowing  in  dividing  it  pro¬ 
perly,  and  in  arranging  the  forts  according  to  their  different 
linen  eft.  I  have  had  fome  hackler  s  manage  this  matter  fo 
well,  that  out  of  the  very  tow  they  produced  I  had  good 
linen  for  common  ufe*.  I  had  other  hacklers ,  who,  in- 
Head  of  preparing  my  flax  to  fpin  to  eight  and  ten  dozen 
of  yarn  to  the  pound,  of  which  it  was  capable,  they  pre¬ 
pared  it  fo  badly  as  to  produce  me  only  from  four  to  fix 
dozen  yarn. 

To  the  fpinners  we  keep  in  our  houfes  we  generally  give 
from  thirty-five  to  forty  (hillings  a  year :  thefe  fpin  from  four 
to  eight  dozen  yarn;  but  if  they  fpin  finer,  they  are  entitled 
to  get  a  gratuity  in  addition,  or  higher  wages.  There  are 
girls  in  plenty  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  (where  the  manu¬ 
facture  moft  flourifhes)  who  fpin  furprifingly  fine,  and  many 
of  them  with  both  hands  at  once,  at  wheels  adapted  for  the 
purpofe  ;  but  fcarcely  any  of  thefe  ever  come  into  the  parts 
where  I  live.  ' 

As  to  the  reft,  from  the  time  the  yarn  is  fent  to  the 
weaver  till  it  is  brought  home  from  the  bleach  fit  for  ufe,  it 
forms  a  particular  procefs  in  iffelf,  and  fhall  be  communi¬ 
cated  to  you  when  more  ample  leifure  will  permit.  How¬ 
ever,  before  I  difmifs  this  fubjedf,  it  may  not  be  improper 
to  make  a  few  detached  obfervations  to  illufirate  Hill  more 
what  I  have  already  (aid. 

There  are  various  ways  to  know  good  feed,  which  is 
one  of  our  mod  eflential  objeHs.  Firfl,  to  difeover  its  thick- 
neft,  by  taking  fome  grains,  and  fqueezing  them  between  the 
fingers  until  the  white  edges  of  the  infide  pulp,  or  grain, 

are 

*  In  Ireland  almofl  every  family  in  the  country  manufadtures 
all  the  houfhold  linen,  fuch  as  table  linen,  fheeting,  &c.  &c. 
It  is  therefore  no  wonder  the  ladies  fliould  fo  well  underftand 
the  procefs  of  managing  the  flax  from  the  time  it  is  pulled  till 
it  is  fit  to  be  made  up  into  fliirts,  fhifts,  &c.  We  wifh  Mr.  I. 
had  mentioned  what  was  the  quality  of  the  linen  that  was 
made  from  tow,  and  to  what  ufes  it  was  .applied.  A. 
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are  forced  to  appear.  To  efiimate  its  goodnefs  by  its  weight 
njay  he  eaiiiy  done  by  throwing  a  handful  into  water,  and  if 
good,  it  will  fink  quickly.  To  prove  if  it  be  oily,  throw 
a  handful  on  the  fire,  and  if,  as  foon  as  it  touches  the  coals, 
it  burns  up  and  crackles,  its  goodnefs  may  be  depended  on. 
But  no  feed  of  Irifh  growth,  as  I  faid  before,  will  thrive 
well  a  fecond  year  in  any  of  the  foil  in  my  neighbourhood  ; 
nor  will  the  fame  foil  anfwer  for  more  than  two  fucceffive 
feafons,  without  the  intermediate  occupation  of  other  crops 
procured  from  manures. 

As  the  culture  of  flax  lays  down  land  very  fmoothly* 
srjd  well,  if  you  chufe  to  have  your  land  let  out,  you  may 
fow  grafs  feeds  with  a  light  roller,  or  bufk,  in  fome  little 
time  after  your  flax  is  in  the  ground  :  they  will  not  hurt 
it  j  and  by  this  means  you  will  have  a  full  coat  of  grafs  the 
fume  feafon,  which  ctherwife  perhaps  would  not  be  the  cafe 
for  two  or  three  feafons,  flax  being  a  great  impoveriflier. 

When  the  flax  is  a  clear  yellow,  or  a  clear  brown,  fome- 
thing  refembling  a  lemon  colour,  and  begins  to  drop  its 
leaves,  it  fhould  be  pulled  y  but  never  when  it  is  green, 
though  often  done,  which  is  a  very  aedrudlive  method,  for 
in  this  cafe  it  lofes  confiderably  in  quantity  and  quality,  both 
with  refpedl  to  flax  and  feed.  Thofe  who  imagine  pulling 
it  green  will  make  it  yield  the  finer  linen  are  miftaken:  they 
need  only  confult  the  method  of  the  Flemmings,  who 
fitfFer  it  to  remain  the  longer  in  ground,  the  finer  they  want 
it  to  prove  for  their  laces,  cambricks,  &c.  Care  however 
ihould  be  taken  not  to  let  it  remain  too  long  in  ground, 
as  this  makes  it  work  badly,  yield  bad  yarn,  and  not  bleach 
fp  well. 

I  have  kept  my  flax  in  Hack  in  my  haggard  fome  two  or 
three  feafons,  and  never  found  it  was  damaged  by  vermin, 
though  I  know  there  are  preventatives  laid  down,  by  fome 
writers,  for  this  purpofe. 

If  the  feafon  be  moid,  there  is  no  {lacking  it  with  fafety 
till  it  remains  unheaped  a  confiderable  time  in  the  barn,  as 
the  lead  heating  is  certain  dedrudlion  to  it. 

No  land  can  be  too  good  for  flax,  if  the  feed  be  duly  pro¬ 
portioned  to  it,  If  the  crop  fails  in  a  rich  and  drong  foil, 

it 
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It  has  had  too  much  feed  ;  whereas  it  is  not  to  be  fo  thick, 
but  that  every  ftem  might  have  the  benefit  of  the  fun  and 
the  air  to  fortify  it.  I  fhall  fay  nothing  further  of  the 
different  kinds  of  foil  proper  for  flax,  having  drawn  my  ex¬ 
perience  from  that  moflly  in  my  neighbourhood;  the 
qualities  of  which  I  have  already  noticed.  In  fhort,  fiich 
as  thefe  hints  are,  accept  them ;  and  if  through  your  means 
they  fhould  in  any  fort  become  ufeful  to  the  public,  I  fhall 
confider  myfelf  fuificiently  rewarded. 

1  am,  Sir, 

With  great  effeem, 

Your  very  obedient  fervaht, 

June  24,  1763.  John  Irwin. 

P.  S.  Flax  is  fubjedl  to  be  blafled,  or  withered,  by  lu¬ 
te  nfe  north  winds,  or  N.  E  winds,  which  never  fail  blow¬ 
ing  in  Ireland  at  different  times  in  the  fummer  feafon,  I 
have  obferved  the  odd  effedfs  of  thefe  blaffs  on  fields  of  my 
own  flax:  they  fometimes  darted  through  in  an  irregular  di¬ 
rection  (like  a  thunder-bolt)  from  N.  to  S.  or  from  N.  E. 
to  S.  W.  blafting  fome  yards  wide,  but  not  equally  fo, 
which  was  foon  perceived  by  the  different  colour  (foxy) 
of  the  blafted  part.  At  other  times  the  flax  appeared 
blafted  in  pretty  much  a  flraight  line  from  end  to  end, 
and  nearly  of  the  fame  width.  The  flax  thus  burned  up 
(as  I  may  fay)  by  thefe  northern  winds,  is  good  for  no¬ 
thing,  and  the  prevention  of  it  is  impoilible. 

This  fame  caufe,  I  have  obferved,  is  alfo  moft  deftrudtive 
of  orchards :  it  has  been  of  mine,  though  exceeding  well 
fheltered.  I  burned  fome  litter  and  haulm  the  Windward 
fide,  while  the  blaff  laffed  (about  the  end  of  May)  ;  but 
can’t  take  upon  me  to  fay  my  fruit-trees  benefited  much  hf 
this  experiment,  recommended  by  fome  writers  on  huf- 
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A  Letter  to  Mr.  R.  Davis,  on  Trees  and  Shrubs  which  will 


thr 


roe  near 


the  Sea-. 


SIR, 

fa  S  my  habitation  is  in  theeaftern  part  of  this  kingdom, 
-AjL  anc*  within  2  cable’s  length  of  the  main  ocean,  I  have 
cultivated  fuch  trees  only  as  I  have  found,  from  their  con- 
tiguity  to  the  fea,  able  to  refill  not  only  the  violence  of  all 
winds,  and  fait  fpray,  but  even  the  brackifhnefs  of  the  foil. 
The  town  of  Harwich,  for  inftance,  is  almoft  furroimded 
by  the  fea,  and  the  pump- water  in  it  is  too  fait  for  common 
ufes  and  yet  in  no  part  of  England  do  mulberry-trees  *  bear 
more  or  better  fruit,  nor  produce  a  healthier  leaf.  I  do.  not 
recoiled!  to  have  ever  feen  a  mulberry-tree  injured  by  the 
eaft  winds  that  grew  near  the  fea. 

Roles  alfo  are  fond  of  a  brackiili  foil,  and  will  grow  and 
Houriih  even  to  the  water’s  edge :  but  what  has  furpri fed, 
and  baffled  me  moil,  is  the  frequent  failure  of  Scotch  firs,  (a 
tree  fo  remarkable  for  its  hardinefs).  Thefe  trees  feldom 
fucceeded  with  me  ;  and  I  at  fir  ft  eonfidered  their  failure  to 
arife  from  the  plant,  the  foil,  or  the  fea  air;  but  I  find  it 


ouite 
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Rofemary  will  thrive  very  well  near  the  fea,  and  grow  to  a 
great  height.  Fennel  alfo  profpers  furprifktgly  very  near  fait* 
water.  In  the  ifland  of  Thanet,  fennel  forms,  near  the  fea,  hedges 
of  near  a  mile  in  length,  growing  wild  there.  The  rofemary 
plant  forms  a  beautiful  hedge  when  properly  kept  in  order  ;  and 
even  fennel  is  not  to  be  reje&ed  in  gardens,  fo  fituated  as  that 
few  plants  will  profper  in  them.  Several  fpecies  of  the  Imohium 
(and  thefe  are  naturalized  to  the  fea)  will  grow  in  our  climate  ; 
fome  may  be  propagated  by  the  root,  others  by  the  feed  ;  their 
culture  is  not  very  difficult ;  they  love  in  general  an  eaftern  af- 
peft,  and  a  loamy  foil ;  they  are  often  admitted  into  gardens  for 
the  fake  of  variety,  therefore  fhould  by  no  means  be  rejected  in  a 
garden  fituated  near  the  fea.  We  {hall  only  mention  one  more  at 
prefent,  .which  will  profper  well  only  near  the  fea,  and  makes  a 
pretty  figure  in  a  garden  :  it  is  the  cryngium  foliis  radicalibus 
osjalibus  plants  crenatis,  capitulis  pedunculatis,  Hort.  Cliff.  This 
fpecies  of  eryngo  is  very  eaffly  cultivated  from  the  feed,  requiring 
but  little  care  :  it  flowers  in  July.  H. 
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quite  otherwife,  and  that  their  death  is  owing  to  neither, 
but  to  a  fmall  animalcuia *  *  that  neftles  in  and  about  the 
buds ;  for  by  deftroying  thefe  animalcules ,  a  tree  that  was 
half  dead  has,  in  a  fhort  time  after,  recovered  its  full  vigour. 

By  thefe  aniiiialcules  every  planter  of  firs  will  lofe  a  great 
many,  if  they  are  not  attended  to.  The  firs  in  lord  Holland’s 
plantation,  near  the  A£ton  road,  are  many  of  them  dead  : 
I  examined  three  or  four,  and  found  they  had  been  deftroyed 
as  above  mentioned. 

As  I  have  but  very  few  fir-trees,  they  have  been  cleared 
from  thefe  little  deflroyers  by  hand:  but  I  imagine  brim- 
Hone  burnt  near  each  tree,  in  the  beginning  of  April,  would 
do  the  bufmefs  more  effe&ually  and  expeditioufly  in  large 
plantations.  Though  I  fay  the  beginning  of  April,  it  is  not 
becaufe  I  am  certain  it  is  at  that  time  of  the  year  the  animal¬ 
cules  is  depofited,  for  of  this  I  am  quite  ignorant ;  it  may 
therefore  be  necefl'ary  to  repeat  the  brimftone  till  the  parti¬ 
cular  time  the  depofit  is  made,  is  afeertained  by  fome 
nicer  obfervations  than  I  have  hitherto  had  leifure  to  make. 

I  am, 

Felixtow  Cottage,  SIR, 

June  22,  1763.  Yours,  tAc. 

To  Mr.  Robt.  Davis,  Book  feller, 
in  Piccadilly,  for  t/;<?Mufeum 
Rufticum. 


NUMBER  IV. 

A  Letter  to  one  of  the  Editors ,  containing  Obfervations  on  the 
new  Method  of  mowing  Corn ,  invented  by  Monf.  de  TIfle. 

SIR, 

I  Received  your  favour,  in  which  you  recommend  me  to 
try  to  mow  my  wheat  after  the  manner  invented  by 
M.  de  l’lfle  :  it  came  however  to  my  hands  too  late  for  me 
.  Vol.  I.  D  to 1 

*  We  could  wifh  this  gentleman  had  deferibed  the  nature  of 
the  animalcuia  he  mentions  to  infeft  fir-trees ;  could  its  changes 
have  beenobferved,  the  gardeners  would  have  been  better  enabled 
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to  make  the  experiment,  as  my  wheat  was  almofl:  all  down 
at  the  time.  You  require  my  opinion  on  the  fubjedt :  this  I 
can  give  you,  though  not  with  To  much  pleafure  to  myfelf  as 
I  could  if  I  had  made  the  trial.  In  reading  the  defcriptiott 
of  the  manner  in  which  this  operation  is  performed,  I  find 
that  the  corn  is  cut  very  near  the  ground  ;  that  the  work  is 
quicker  performed,  and  with  fewer  hands. 

It  is  certainly  of  advantage  to  cut  the  corn  as  clofe  to  the 
ground  as  poffible,  as  by  that  means  we  encreafe  our  quan¬ 
tity  of  manure  *  :  fome  may  perhaps  fay,  that  if  it  was  ne« 
ceffary,  it  might  as  well  be  done  by  the  fickle ;  but  this  I 
deny,  as  no  labourers  could  fupport  the  toil  of  reaping,  were 
they  obliged  to  (loop  fo  low.  You  may  already  perceive  I 
prefer  mowing  the  wheat  to  reaping  it,  if  it  can  be  brought 
into  practice.  Some  farmers  are  fond  of  cutting  their  wheat 
as  fhort  as  poffible,  alledging  that  it  takes  up  lefs  room  in  the 
barn  ;  but  this  is  very  bad  management,  unlefs  it  is  near  great 
towns  where  they  are  in  no  danger  of  wanting  a  fufficient 
quantity  of  manure. 

My  greater!:  doubt  arifes  from  the  difficulty  of  bringing  this 
method  into  practice,  as  it  differs  fo  widely  from  the  manner 
in  which  they  mow  barley  and  oats.  This  difficulty,  how¬ 
ever,  may,  lam  apt  to  think,  be  got  over;  for  it  is  no  un- 

ufual 


to  guard  againfl  its  ravages.  We  recommend  it  to  the  curious, 
$o  try  whether  fumigating  the  trees  with  brimflone  will  deflroy 
this  infedt,  and  if  it  proves  effectual,  to  obferve  when  is  the  bell 
time  of  doing  it.  E. 

*  When  wheat  is  cut  clofe  to  the  ground,  the  quantity  of 
flraw,  hcr/ed  with  thg  ear,  muff  of  courfe  be  greatly  encreafed. 
Wheat  flraw  is  feldom  given  to  cattle  as  fodder ;  therefore,  as 
Jeon  as  the  wheat  is  threfhed,  the  flraw  is  generally,  in  many 
parts  of  England,  laid  thick  about  the  farm-yard  ;  and  when  it 
is-  thoroughly  wet,  and  begins  to  rot,  it  is  fhovelled  up  in  a  heap, 
and  carried  to  the  dunghill  or  muck-heap,  other  parcels  of  frefh 
flraw  being  laid  in  the  yard  in  its  flead  :  where  this  is  the  prac¬ 
tice,  it  may  certainly  with  truth  be  ibid, The  more  .draw,  the  more 
dung-,  It  is  true,  that  in  the  ifle  of  Thanet,  and  fome  parts  of 
K.ent,  they  leave  their  ilubbles  very  long,  as  the  fheaves  are  by 
that  means  fherter,  and  take  up  lefs  room  in  the  barn  :  but  their 


reafon  for  being  thus  negligent  of  their  flraw  is,  becaufe  they 
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ufual  thing  in  my  neighbourhood  to  mow  the  wheat  ftubbles 
after  harveft,  to  burn  in  malt-kilns ;  and  they  think,  not 
without  reafon,  that  this  does  rather  good  than  hurt  to  the 
land  j  for  the  dry  flubble,  not  being  apt  to  ferment,  is  a 
great  while  before  it  rots  in  the  land  ;  it  keeps  the  land  hol¬ 
low,  grows  mouldy,  and,  fome  think,  often  occafions  the  fol¬ 
lowing  crop  to  be  fmutty  *. 

This  method  of  mowing  flubble  f,  which  is  every  year 
pra&ifed,  aim  oft  convinces  me,  that  our  workmen  might  be 
brought  to  prefer  mowing  wheat  to  reaping  it :  the  work  is, 
in  facft,  lefs  laborious,  and  iefs  trying  to  the  health  and 
conftitution. 

M.  de  rifle’s  method  of  mowing  his  wheat  is,  I  find,  as 
follows :  the  fcythe  he  ufes  isatleaft  fix  inches  fhorter  in  the 
blade  than  the  common  fcythe,  and  inftead  of  a  cradle  has 
two  twigs  of  ozier  put  femicircular-wife  into  holes  made  in 
the  handle  of  the  fcythe,  near  the  blade,  in  fuch  a  manner,  that 
one  femicircle  interfedfts  the  other  :  this  method  is  frequently 
pradtifed  by  the  men  who  mow  our  meadows,  as  they  think  a 
cradle  unnecefTary  and  cumberfome,  unlefs  the  fcythe  is  to 
carry  over  a  large  and  very  heavy  fwarth. 

In  mowing  barley,  or  oats,  .the  corn,  is  always  on  the  right 
hand  of  the  workman  :  but  by  M.  de  Tide’s  method  of  mow- 

D  2  ing 

*  Another  great  difadvantage  proceeding  from  the  unrotted 
draw  being  mixed  with  the  foil  is,  that  when  wheat  happens  to  be 
fownon  fuch  land,  the  diff  flubble  or  draw  keeps  the  land  hollow, 
and  prevents  the  earth  from  touching  the  feed,  which  is  thereby 
expofed  to  the  feverity  of  the  winter  frofls,  and  feldom  produces 
a  plant :  it  is  on  this  account  that  farmers,  who  in  the  common 
method  of  hufbandry  fow  a  large  quantity  of  feed  on  their  land, 
in  the  fpring  fee  the  wheat  plants  very  thin  and  fcattered  : 
they  often  falfely.  attribute  it  either  to  the  badnefs  of  their  feed 
wheat,  or  to  the  ravages  of  birds  and  infedls ;  whereas  the  true 
'caufe  lhould  be  fought  for  in  their,  own  flovenly  hufbandry.  In 
fome  counties  in  England,  and  in  mod  parts  of  Ireland,  they 
reap  and  bind  all  their  corn,  barley  and  oats  ;  by  which  means 
•  the  land  is  never  free  from  unrotted  draw  or  dubble.  N. 

f  The  Kentifh  farmers  alfo  frequently  mow  their  dubbles 
for  the  fame  purpofe  of  drying  malt ;  and  this  is  the  more  ne- 
ceffary  in  that  county,  as  they  frequently  leave  their  dubbles 
very  long,  having  a  cuftom  of  cutting  their  (heaves  as  fhort  as 
podible  to  fave  barn-room.  R, 
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mg  wheat  the  corn  is  at  his  left  hand  :  he  mows  it  inward, 
bearing  the  corn  he  cuts  on  his  fcythe,  till  it  comes  to  that 
which  is  {landing,  againft  which  it  gently  leans.  After  every 
mower  follows  a  gatherer,  which  may  be  a  lad  of  twelve  or 
fourteen  years  of  age,  or  a  woman.  The  gatherer  keeps  with¬ 
in  five  or  fix  feet  of  the  mower,  and  being  provided  either 
with  a  hook  or  a  ftick  about  two  feet  long,  gathers  up  the 
corn,  makes  it  into  a  gavel,  and  lays  it  gently  on  the 
ground  r  this  muft  be  done  with  fpirit,  as  another  mowet 
immediately  follows  ;  for  to  every  mower  there  is  a  particu¬ 
lar  gatherer. 

To  do  this  work  properly,  the  mower  ihould  form  but  one 
track  with  his  feet,  advancing  in  apoflure  nearly  as  if  he  was 
going  to  fence,  one  foot  chafing  the  other.  In  this  manner 
the  {landing  corn  is  mowed  ;  but  the  workman  mull  take 
care  to  have  the  wind  at  his  left,  as  it  bears  the  corn  towards 
the  fcythe,  and  caufes  it  to  be  cut  nearer  the  ground.  If  the 
wind  is  behind  the  mower,  it  is  no  great  inconvenience :  it 
only  occafions  the  fcattering  of  a  few  ears;  and  the  cut  corn, 
which  fhould  lean  againft  the  (landing  com,  is  fometimes 
thrown  down ;  which  makes  the  work  go  on  flower,  and  en- 
creafes  the  gleanings.  The  wind  in  front  is  very  bad  ;  the 
corn  cannot  be  cut  clofe,  and  there  is  a  great  lofs  :  but  the 
wind  on  the  right  hand  is  word  of  all ;  the  ftubble  is  left 
long,  and  fuch  a  quantity  of  gleanings,  that  one  would  ima¬ 
gine  no  crop  had  been  taken  off.  When  wheat  is  bent,  the 
workman  takes  the  corn  as  it  prefents  itfelf  to  him,  which 
has  the  fame  effeCl  as  if  the  wind  was  at  his  left  fide.  When 
wheat  is  laid,  it  is  more  troublefome  to  the  gatherer,  be- 
caufe  the  cut  corn  is  apt  to  be  mixed  with  that  which  is 
{landing  ;  but  a  good  mower  takes  the  advantage  of  the 
wind,  and  cuts  it  againft  the  way  it  is  laid.  No  particular 
directions  can  be  given  for  corn  that  is  lodged  and  tangled, 
unlefs  it  is  to  take  it  as  it  is  inclined,  as  if  the  wind  was  in  the 
back  of  the  mower. 

Thus  far  my  author.  I  am  very  fenfible,  that  wheat  may 
with  advantage  be  mowed  ;  but  I  fee  no  very  particular  rea- 
fon  for  preferring  M.  de  rifle's  method.  This  mowing  the 
wheat  towards  the  {landing  corn  feems  intended  to  prevent 

the 
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the  ears  receiving  the  (hock  of  falling  to  the  ground,  efpeciall/ 
as  the  ftubble  will  not  be  leftlong  enough  to  break  the  fall :  but 
I  fhould  imagine  fome  method  might  be  found,  by  means  of  a 
well-contrived  cradle,  to  make  the  fey  the  lay  the  cut  com 
gently  down  without  a  fhock  on  the  ground  :  if  this  could 
be  done,  the  Work  of  the  gatherer  might  be  faved,  which 
Would  greatly  leflen  the  expence  of  harveft,  and  induce  peo¬ 
ple  much  fooner  to  come  into  mowing  their  wheat. 

Every  innovation  in  hufbandry  fhould  be  as  fimple  aspoffi- 
ble;  for  though  the  farmer  may  be  intelligent,  four  parts  ia 
five  of  his  workmen  will  always  be  ftupid,  ignorant,  and  ob- 
rtinate :  yet  are  thefe  neceflary  inftruments  to  carry  into 
execution  every  work  of  hufbandry.  I  have  myfelf  for 
fome  years  thought,  that  wheat  might  better  be  mowed  than 
reaped ;  but  what  hindered  me  from  making  the  experi¬ 
ment,  was  my  being  confcious  that  it  would  be  necefTary,  as 
well  to  find  out  a  method  of  mowing  wheat  that  grows  on 
high  ridges,  as  that  which  grows  on  ftitches  and  flat  lands : 
this  was  the  difficulty  that  occurred ;  this  prevented  my 
carrying  my  thought  into  execution  $  and  this  I  even  now 
think  is  not  eafily  to  be  got  over. 

If  you  hear  of  any  body  that  has  tried  M.  de  rifle’s  me¬ 
thod  of  mowing  wheat  this  harveft,  I  fhould  be  glad  to  be 
informed  what  fuccefs  they  have  had  ;  it  may  perhaps  be 
brought  to  bear  with  very  little  improvement.  I  much  ap¬ 
prove  of  his  method  of  laying  the  gavels,  to  prevent  the  corn 
from  growing  in  the  ears :  he  lays  them  in  triangles,  fo  that 
the  foot  of  one  gavel  forms  a  bolfter  for  the  head  of  ano¬ 
ther  * ;  this  keeps  the  ears  from  the  ground,  and  prevents 
their  imbibing  its  moifture. 

M.  de  rifle  imagines  one  advantage  of  his  method  to 
confift  in  a  great  increafe  of  fodder  for  the  cattle,  by  the  num¬ 
ber 

*  The  manner  of  doing  it  is  thus.  After  the  firft  gavel  is  laid 
on  the  ground,  the  ears  of  the  fecond  are  laid  on  the  foot-ltaiks 
or  ftraw  of  it :  the  workman  then  takes  a  third  gavel,  the  ears 
of  which  he  lays  on  the  foot  of  the  fecond,  and  gently  railing 
the  ears  of  the  firft  gavel,  he  puts  under  them  the  foot  of  the 
third  :  this  is  foon  done,  and  is  an  excellent  method,  worthy  of 
imitation  :  if  it  was  brought  into  general  pra&ice,  wheat  would 
not  be  fo  apt  to  fprout  as  it  is. 
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ber  of  weeds  that  are  cut  down  with  the  corn  when  it  is 
mowed  :  thefe  weeds  will  be  of  little  ufe  to  us  in  England, 
as  it  is  but  very  feldom  that  we  fodder  our  cattle  with  wheat 
ftraw.  So  far  ufeful  the  cutting  thefe  weeds  at  harveft  cer¬ 
tainly  may  be,  viz.  that  fuch  of  them  as  have  not  feeded 
will  be  prevented  doing  it  for  that  feafon  ;  but  the  misfor¬ 
tune  is,  that  moft  weeds  perfedt  and  fhed  their  feeds  before 
wheat  is  ripe  ;  fo  that,  after  all,  the  fureft  method  of  deftroy- 
ing  weeds  is  to  keep  the  ground  clean  when  it  is  cropped, 
and  to  hinder  them  by  frequent  plowings  from  feeding  when 
it  lies  in  fallow. 

If  any  thing  new  occurs  in  town  on  the  fubjedl  of  huf- 
bandry,  I  fhould  be  glad  to  be  informed  by  you,  as  it  is  now 
beccfhe  my  favourite  ftudy  ;  and  fince  I  have  retired  en¬ 
tirely  into  the  country,  fpeculations  and  experiments  occupy7 
my  whole  time.  Yours, 

Eftex,  Sept,  ift,  1763.  S.  K. 
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A  Letter  to  one  of  the  Editors ,  being  a  Defcription  of  the  Manner 
in  which  Canary  Seed  is  raifed  in  the  Neighbourhood  of 
Margate  in  Kent. 

SIR, 

I  Received,  a  few  days  ago,  the  propofal  for  the  Mufeum 
Ruficum  et  Commerciaiey  and  cannot  but  exprefs,  in  the 
warmeft  terms,  my  approbation  of  your  fcheme  :  I  fincerely 
wifh  it  may  meet  with  all  the  fuccefs  it  merits,  and  that  you, 
and  the  reft  of  the  gentlemen  concerned,  may  hereafter  re¬ 
flect  with  pleafure  on  the  good  effects  of  your  public-fpirited 
undertaking.  We  wranted  much  a  repofitory  for  detached 
pieces  on  the  fubjedf  of  hufbandry  :  it  will  often  induce  me 
to  fend  you  my  thoughts,  which  you  know  have  been  long 
attached  to  the  contemplation  of  Nature  and  her  produce. 
I  propofe  fpendingthefummer  at  this  place,  which  is  fituated 
in  an  ifland  that  will  furnifli  many  materials  for  future  letters,, 

as 
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as  the  methods  of  hufbandry  pra&ifed  here  are,  in  many 
refpe£fo,  peculiar  to  the  place. 

Determined  that  fomething  of  my  writing  ftiould,  if  poffible, 
appear  in  your  Firft  Number,  I  am  now  hit  down  to  give  you 
ja.  few  fcattered  obfervations  on  the  culture  of  canary  feed  : 
thefe  I  have  colle&ed  from  fome  occafional  converfations 
with  the  farmers  in  the  neighbourhood  ;  they  are-  a  good 
fenfible  fet  of  men,  and  know  more  of  the  world  than  far¬ 
mers  *  in  general  do. 

I  find  they  generally  chufe  to  fow  it  on  frefh  land,  that  is, 
fuch  as  has  only  borne  grafs.  After  plowing  up  the  lay,  and 
bringing  the  land  into  tolerable  rough  tilth,  they  fow  it 
with  peas ;  thefe  are  kept  clean  hoed  as  ufual,  and  yield  a 
good  crop.  The  next  year  the  land  is  well  plowed,  and 
planted  with  horfe-beans,’  which  thrive  well  in  this  ifland. 
Thefe  two  crops  effectually  kill  the  greenfwerd,  or  grafs  ; 
take  off  the  ranknefs  of  the  foil ;  and  the  frequent  hoeings, 
which  are  neceffary  to  keep  the  weeds  under,  bring  the  land 
into  fine  tilth.  After  the  beans  are  off,  the  land  gets  a 
thorough  plowing,  and  is  then  left  till  fpring :  about  the 
beginning  of  March,  if  the  weather  is  fine,  and  the  feafon  is 
dry,  the  land  gets  its  laft  plowing ;  immediately  after  which 
the  canary  feed  is  Town. 

In  this  neighbourhood  the  farmers  ufed  formerly  to  fow 
canary  feed  with  the  broad  caff,  fpreading  it  all  over  the 
land  ;  but  when  this  was  the  practice,  they  found  it  very 
difficult  to  hoe  and  keep  clean  from  weeds  :  at  prefent  they 
fow  it  in  furrows  made  acrofs  the  land,  conffantly  taking 
car&ito  make  the  ridges  betwixt  the  furrows  as  (harp  as  pofli- 
ble  :  by  this  means  the  feed,  which  is  fown  by  hand,  flips 
from  the  Tides  and  tops  of  the  ridges  into  the  furrows,  and  the 

plants 

*  This  may  eafily  be  accounted  for,  as  there  is  fuch  a  conftant 
intercourfe  betwixt  the  ifland  of  Thanet  and  the  metropolis  ;  and 
perhaps  it  may  be  partly  owing  to  the  genteel  company  which  re¬ 
forts  to  Margate,  that  the  farmers  in  that  neighbourhood  are 
more  civilifed  than  their  brethren  in  many  parts  of  England. 
There  are  not  probably  any  fet  of  men  fo  attached  to  old,  though 
fenfelefs  cuftonrs,  as  the  farmers  ;  and  they  feem  t©  be  nearly  of 
The  fame  difpofition  in  other  parts  of  Europe,  particularly  in 
f  ranee,  of  which  Monfieur  du  tfamel  conffantly  and  loudly  com,- 
plains,  Af 
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plants  come  up  in  regular  rows  The  plants  mud  be  kept 
very  clear  of  weeds  by  means  of  the  hoe,  weeding-hook,  &c. 
and  if  it  is  a  wet  dimmer*  jt  muft  be  hoed  feveral  times :  but 
of  this  the  intelligent  farmer  is  the  beft  judge. 

Three  pecks  of  feed  are  in  general  enough  to  fow  an  acre, 
fometimes  more,  and  often  lefs.  The  canary  harveft  feldom 
comes  on  till  the  wheat  harveft  is  entirely  over,  and  the  corn 
houfed  :  but  |  muft  obferve,  that  the  wheat  harveft  is  gene¬ 
rally  very  early  in  this  ifland.  It  is  reaped  with  a  hook ;  * 
and  as  faft  as  it  is  cut,  the  reapers  lay  it  on  the  land  in  wads, 
as  they  call  them,  or  parcels  about  the  quantity  of  half  a  fheaf 
of  wheat  unbound  :  in  this  manner,  if  the  v/eather  is  favour¬ 
able,  it  is  left  near  a  fortnight,  at  the  end  of  which  time 
the  wads  muft  be  turned,  that  the  other  fide  may  be  dried. 

If  the  v/eather  is  very  wet,  they  muft  be  turned  oftener,  to 
prevent  the  feed  from  fprouting. 

The 

*  This  is  a  faint  imitation  of  the  new  method  of  hufbandry 
invented  by  Mr.  Tull ;  the  crop  of  canary  coming  up  in  rows 
with,  intervals  betwixt  the  rows.  It  were  to  be  wifhed,  that  the 
new  hulbandry  had  a  fair  trial  in  England  ;  efpecially  as  it  may, 
in  feme  degree,  be  executed  with  the  inftruments  commonly 
ufed.  Suppofe  that,  in  fowing  a  field,  the  fower,  after  laying  his 
feed  thinly  in  one  furrow,  fhould  lay  none  in  the  next  which  the 
plow  turned  ;  let  him  then  fow  another  furrow  ;  by  this  means 
there  will  be  two  rows  of  corn  in  three  furrows :  afterwards,  to 
form  the  interval,  let  five  or  feven  furrows  be  turned,  according 
to  the  richnefs  of  the  land,  without  laying  any  feed  in  them  ;  and 
in  the  fame  manner  the  fower  may  go  through  the  whole  field. 
When  the  wheat  comes  up,  if  it  is  too  thick  in  the  rows,  it  may, 
at  a  trifling  expence,  be  thinned  with  a  fmall  hand-hoe,  leaving 
the  plants  about  three  or  four  inches  diftance  from  each  other. 
Hitherto  all  is  done  with  the  common  plow  ;  and  to  ftir  the  in¬ 
tervals,  and  keep  them  clear  from  weeds,  the  Rotheram  plow 
may  be  ufed,  taking  away  the  earth-board  ;  and  in  the  Jafi  flir¬ 
ting,  when  the  plants  are  to  be  earthed  up,  the  earth-board  may 
be  put  on  again.  This  method  of  hulbandry  will  not,  it  is  true, 
be  perfed  in  its  kind  ;  yet  the  farmer  may  derive  many  advan¬ 
tages  from  it :  by  fowing  the  intervals  with  wheat  the  next  year, 
he  will  have  two  fuccefilve  crops  of  that  valuable  grain,  each 
nearly  as  confiderable  as  in  the  common  way  ;  and  he  may  after¬ 
wards  take  off  a  full  crpp  of  barley  ;  then  fallowing  it,  or  fow¬ 
ing  it  with  turneps,  which  is  perhaps  better,  he  may,  with  the 
help  of  a  moderate  quantity  of  manure,  renew  his  crops.  Horfe- 
beans  or  peas  may  be  fovvn  inftead  of  turneps,  if  the  land  is 
flrong.  E.  z 
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The  price  of  reaping  canary,  in  this  part  of  the  world,  is 
from  fix  to  eleven  (hillings  per  acre,  and  the  price  of  threfh- 
ing  and  d  refling  it,  is  five  or  fix  (hillings  a  quarter.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  goodnefs  of  the  land,  and  the  tillage  that  has  been 
beftowed  on  it,  the  farmers  here  expeCl  their  return  to  be 
from  twenty- five  to  fifty  bufhels  per  acre,  but  the  common 
crop  is  from  thirty  to  thirty-four.  Obferve  however,  that  the 
farmers  never  pay  fo  much  as  ten  or  eleven  (hillings  an  acre 
for  reaping  this  crop,  unlefs  the  canary  be  very  much  lodged 
and  tangled,  which  it  often  is,  owing  to  the  land  on  which  it 
grows  being  fre(h,  rich,  and  rank,  and  to  the  high  winds  to 
which  this  ifland  is  fubjeCL  x 

'They  fow  fucceflive  crops  of  it  on  the  fame  land  for  eight 
or  ten  years ;  and  fowing  canary  would  be  a  very  good  im¬ 
provement  in  lands  which  lie  convenient  for  water-carriage 
to  the  London  markets,  was  it  not  a  crop  the  farmer 
ought  by  no  means  to  depend  on,  not  only  becaufe  the  return, 
or  the  quantity  it  yields,  varies  greatly,  but  alfo  on  account  of 
the  fluctuation  in  the  price  of  this  feed  in  the  London  markets, 
where  the  greateft,  and  almoft  only  demand  is.  Adieu.  I 
purpofe  writing  fpeedily  to  you  again  on  the  fubject  of  huf- 
bandry. 

Yours,  &c,  ' 

Margate,  Aug,  25th,  1763.  R  U  S  T  I  C  U  S. 
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A  Letter  from  the  Reverend  Mr.  jackfon,  to  R.  N.  Efq ; 
on  the  curing  of  rank  coarfe  Meadows ,  and  cultivating 
Cabbages  as  Food  for  Cattle ,  &c. 

SIR, 

EVER  happy  in  obeying  your  commands,  I  (hall  forth¬ 
with  inform  you  what  methods  1  purfued  to  make  the 
meadow  at  the  back  of  my  houfe  fo  good  as  it  is.  You 
Vol.  I.  E  well 


*  The  editors  are  much  obliged  to  Mr.  N - for  com¬ 

municating  this  letter  to  them,  as  well  as  to  Mr.  Jackfon,  for 
confenting  to  its  being  publifhed  with  his  name  annexed.  Any 
future  communications  from  Mr.  Jackfon,  will  meet  with  a  very 
favourable  reception. 
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well  remember  that,  when  you  thought  me  worthy  of  Tup- 
plying  the  place  of  the  late  incumbent  of  this  redlory,  this 
meadow  was  wet,  poachy,  over-run  with  rufhes  and  flags, 
and  the  little  grafs  that  grew  on  it  was  coarfe  and  rank. 

I  at  firffc  ignorantly  enough  imagined  it  was  owing  to 
Tome  deficiency  in  the  Toil  ;  yet  being  fomewhat  doubtful, 
in  the  middle  of  the  fummer,  when  the  Teafon  was  dry,  I 
caufed  a  deep  trench  to  be  dug  in  the  meadow,  and  on  ex¬ 
amining  the  foil,  found  the  labourers  threw  out  a  rich  black 
earth,  and  that  it  had  a  fufflcient  depth. 

This  encouraged  me  to  proceed.  I  immediately  had 
deep  drains  cut  all  over  the  land  at  proper  diflances,  to  carry 
off  the  fuperfluous  water  :  my  next  work  was,  to  caufe  all 
the  rufhes  and  flags  to  be  mowed  as  clofe  as  poflible  to  the 
ground,  and  the  whole  meadow  covered  with  coal-afhes. 

This  had  not  the  defired  efFedl ;  for  the  fucceeding  fpring, 
the  meadow  was  again  almofl  covered  with  flags  and  rufhes. 
I  was  now  determined  to  plow  it,  which  I  did  the  latter 
end  of  the  fummer.  Still  thinking  that  the  earth  was  not 
flirred  to  a  fufEcient  depth,  I  hired  feveral  flout  labourers, 
and  agreed  with  them  to  dig  it  for  me,  two  fpit  deep  at  leafl, 
for  three- pence  a  rod  :  they  did  me  juflice  in  their  work;  for 
when  it  was  finifhed,  the  whole  had  the  appearance  of  a  clean 
well  kept  garden.  This  digging  was  performed  early  in 
the  fpring,  after  the  frofls  were  gone  off. 

Being  unwilling  to  let  land,  on  which  I  had  laid  out  To 
much  money,  lie  idle,  I  caufed  the  whole  of  it  to  be 
planted  with  the  largefl  kind  of  cabbages  *.  I  allowed  each 
of  the  plants  a  fpace  of  four  feet  to  extend  its  roots. 

At  firfl  the  plants  feemed  fcattered,  and  at  a  great  di- 
flance  from  each  other ;  but  they  Toon  began  to  thrive 
apace.  I  took  great  care  that  the  intervals  were  kept  quite 
dear  of  weeds  by  frequent  hoeing  ;  and  twice  in  the  fum¬ 
mer  I  caufed  them  to  be  ilirred  with  the  fpade ;  this  had 

a 

*  Carrots  may  alfo  with  great  advantage  be  cultivated  in  the 
fields,  and  are  extraordinary  good  food  for  horfes,  cows,  oxen, 
jheep,  hogs,  or  poultry,  which  thrive  on  them  amazingly.  A. 
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a  furprifing  efFecf,  and  the  plants  grew  to  a  wonderful  fize 
and  weight,  the  land  Teeming  entirely  covered  by  them. 

When  my  crop  of  cabbages  was  come  to  perfection,  X 
caufed  forne  of  them  to  be  boiled  for  my  family  ufe,  and 
with  great  fatisfaCtion  found  they  were  much  Tweeter  than 
any  I  ever  had  from  my  kitchen* garden  :  this  I  attributed, 
and  perhaps  not  without  reafon,  to  the  land  not  being 
dunged. 

Being  at  a  lofs  what  to  do  with  my  crop,  which  was  not 
faleable  in  my  neighbourhood,  I  came  to  a  refolution  of 
giving  them  to  my  cows,  which  fed  on  them  plentifully, 
and  greatly  encreafed  in  the  quantity  of  milk  they  gave ; 
but  the  milk  had  a  difagreeable  tafte,  as  well  as  the  butter 
which  was  made  from  the  cream  of  it ;  but  for  this  I  foon 
found  a  remedy  by  ufing  Hale’s  method  of  ventilating  it. 

1  afterwards,  with  fome  of  thefe  fame  cabbages,  brought 
four  large  hogs  To  forward  in  flefh,  that  fix  bufhels  of  bar¬ 
ley  meal  made  them  all  completely  fat  and  fit  for  the  pick- 
ling-tub  j  and  they  turned  out  moft  excellent  pork,  without 
any  bye-tafte:  I  mu  ft  however  notice,  that  I  was  at  firft 
obliged  to  caufe  the  cabbages  to  be  boiled  for  the  hogs,  to 
induce  them  to  eat  hearty  ;  but  they  were  foon  by  degrees 
brought  to  relifh  them  raw. 

My  poultry  were  extremely  fond,  both  of  boiled  and  raw 
cabbages;  and  my  draught-horfes,  when  it  was  cut  fmall,  re~ 
lifhed  it  much  when  mixed  with  oats,  and  feemed  rather  to 
thrive  from  the  change  of  food  ;  they  alfo  eat  much  lefs  hay 
than  ufual. 

I  was  not  at  all  difpleafed  with  my  experiment,  and  have 
every  year  fince  caufed  a  piece  of  meadow  to  be  dug  and 
planted  with  cabbages  for  the  above  purpofe. 

In  the  fpring  I  caufed  all  the  ftalks  to  be  pulled  up,  and 
the  land  ftrewed  over  with  the  fweepings  of  my  loft,  and 
the  bottoms  of  my  hay-ftacks,  adding  fome  feed  of  thefweet, 
white-flowered,  or  honey-fuckle,  trefoil  *:  I  then  ordered 

E  2  my 

*  Mr.  Miller,  with  very  good  reafon,  greatly  recommends  the 
honey-fuckle  trefoil  to  our  notice,  as  worthy  of  being  particu¬ 
larly  cultivated  :  he  obferves,  that  it  is  common  in  moil  of  our 

pail  ures ; 
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my  workmen  to  fill  up  the  drains  with  witch-elm  faggots: 
over  them  were  laid  fome  large  ftones,  and  the  whole  co¬ 
vered  with  loofe  earth,  fown  with  hay  feed  like  the  reft  of 
the  meadow :  by  this  means  I  loft  no  ground,  and  the 
whole  field  took  the  appearance  it  had  when  you  faw  it, 

and  bears  as  good  crops  of  as  fweet  hay  as  any  in  the 
parifh. 

It  is  now  five  years  fince  I  laid  it  down  again  in  grafs, 
and  there  has  not  in  that  time  been  the  leaft  appearance  of 
either  rufh  or  flag.  By  the  experiment  I  have  related  to 
you  I  gained  two  pieces  of  knowledge ;  I  firft  difcovered 
new  ufes  for  cabbages,  and  laftly  hit  on  a  method  of  me* 
liorating  and  curing  a  rank  meadow. 

As  to  ufing  cabbages  for  feeding  cattle,  &c.  it  may  not 
perhaps  be  looked  upon  as  any  very  valuable  acquifition  in 
hufbandry,  though  I  have  found  advantage  from  it;  yet  the 
curing  rank  meadows  is  certainly  worthy  our  attention,  as 
there  are  in  England  many  thoufana  acres  of  coarfe  mea¬ 
dow  land  let  under  five  fhillings  per  annum  each,  which, 
prepared  in  the  manner  I  have  defcribed,  would  he  worth 
at  leaft  forty  fhillings  an  acre,  perhaps  twice  as  much,  if 
near  a  great  town  or  city.  Happy  in  every  opportunity 
of  obeying  your  commands,  I  am,  Sir, 

Your  moft  obedient. 

And  obliged  humble  fervant, 

,  *  °  7 

L.  Jackson. 

N— — ,  Aug,  4?  1763, 

paftures ;  but  no  body  has  thought  fit  worth  while  to  lave  its 
feed.  Tn  the  Netherlands  the  peafants  have  induflrioufly  ga¬ 
thered  it,  and  now  low  a  great  number  of  acres  annually,  fofely 
with  a  view  of  fupplying  the  Englilh  markets  with  it.  This 
is  no  inconfiderable  object ;  for,  when  there  is  a  good  crop,  and 
faved  from  the  fpring  growth,  the  feed  produced  from  one  acre 
will  be  worth  twelve  pounds.  It  is  a  great  pity  our  Englilh 
farmers  are  not  more  curious  in  the  choice  of  their  grades  ;  for 
fome  forts  are  certainly  much  to  be  preferred  to  others,  and  it 
is  no  more  trouble  to  cultivate  the  bed  than  the  word;  forts.  N. 

N  U  My 

'O' 


I 
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NUMBER  VII. 

For  the  Editors  of  the  Museum  Rusticum, 
Gentlemen, 

I  Herewith  fend  you  the  copy  of  a  letter  I  wrote  fome 
years  ago  to  a  worthy  friend  of  mine,  fince  dead  :  he 
followed  the  directions  contained  in  it5  and  thereby  greatly 
improved  his  land.  You  may  perhaps  think  it  deferving  of 
a  place  in  your  collection  ;  if  you  cjo,  you  have  my  con- 
fent  to  infert  it;  but  I  would  only  have  the  initial  letters 
of  my  name  printed :  my  friends  know  I  love  hufbandry  ; 
but  I  (hould  not  chufe  to  lay  myfelf  open  to  the  vifits  of 
curious  impertinents. 

To  judge  by  your  propofals,  I  {hould  be  naturally  apt  to 
conclude  that  your  collection  will  be  ufeful  :  it  will  at  leafl 
tempt  many  to  give  their  thoughts  to  the  world,  who 
would  otherwife  fcarcely  commence  writers:  perchance  I 
may  now  and  then  trouble  you  ;  but  at  prefent  I  have  only 
leifure  to  allure  you  that  I  am, 

Pall-Mall,  Aug.  25,  1763.  Gentlemen, 

To  the  Care  of  Mr.  Newbery,  Your  humble  fervant, 

Bookfeller ,  in  St.  Paul’s  E.  N. 

Church- Yard,  London. 


A  Letter  from  E* 


N- 


Efq  ;  to  Dr.***  *  in 


Kent,  on  the  Ufe  of  Sea-JVaure  *. 


SIR, 


YO  U  afk  my  advice  relative  to  a  piece  of  ground,  or 
fmall  farm,  you  now  occupy  yourfelf  on  the  fea  coaft  : 
you  obferve  in  your  letter,  that  the  foil  is  gravelly,  with  a 

fmall 

*  Sea-waure  or  fea-wracks,  or  fea-weeds,  are  reckoned  a  very 
good  manure  where  they  are  to  be  had  at  a  reafonable  rate. 
They  muft  in  their  nature  be  very  ftrongly  impregnated  with 
falts,  which  they  impart  by  degrees  to  the  land  they  are  laid  on, 
and  thereby  greatly  fertilize  it.  If  land  is  properly  drefled  with 
fea-wracks,  the  virtue  of  the  manure  will  not  be  exhaufted  at 

the 


•be 
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fmall  admixture  of  redifh  loam  ;  that  the  under  flratum  is 
clay ;  that  it  has  by  the  laft  tenant  been  plowed  out  of 
heart,  and  now  yields  only  a  poor  ftarved  grafs. 

You  would  wifh,  I  fuppofe,  to  get  this  land  into  good 
order  as  foon  as  you  can  ;  but  in  thefe  cafes  no  good  is  got 
by  being  in  a  hurry.  I  take  the  natural  furface  to  have 
been  originally  a  (hallow  hungry  gravel,  with  very  little 
mixture  :  when  it  came  to  be  plowed,  fome  of  the  clay  was 
accidentally  brought  up  by  the  fhare,  and  blended  with  the 
gravel :  this,  after  having  been  in  a  few  years,  rendered  mel¬ 
low  and  tractable  by  the  influence  of  the  air  and  fun,  is  what 
now  bears  the  Appearance  of  loam,  the  fandy  part  of  the 
gravel  having  made  it  lefs  compatfl,  and  given  it  a  loofer 
texture ;  and,  in  fa£! ,  whatever  virtue  there  is  in  the  foil 
proceeds  from  this  mixture* 

As  we  now  feem  to  have  found  out  in  what  manner  this 
land  came  to  be  worth  any  thing,  it  naturally  points  out  to 
us  a  method  of  improving  it,  fo  as  to  make  it  of  real 
value. 

Nature  is  our  bell  guide,  and  experience  will  at  any  time 
teach  us  what  we  may  fafely  do. 

Experience  has  already  convinced  me  in  feveral  inflances, 
that  the  under  flratum  of  earth  may  be  always  fafely,  and 
fometimes  advantageoufly  turned  to  the  furface*. 

Having  premifed  thus  much,  my  advice  is,  that  you  fhould 
immediately  fet  about  procuring  as  much  fea-waure,  or  weed, 
as  you  conveniently  can  ;  not  that  which  is  left  by  the  in¬ 
flowing 

the  end  of  feven  or  eight  years  :  this  is  a  Angular  advantage,  as 
the  benefit  of  common  dung  fcarcely  extends  to  the  end  of  two 
years.  A. 

*  There  is  not  the  leaft  doubt  but  that  the  under  flratum  of 
earth  may  almoft  always  with  advantage  be  turned  up  to  the 
furface,  efpecially  where  the  upper  bed  is  of  a  nature  different 
from  it ;  as  for  inftance,  if  a  thin  bed  of  fand  covers  a  clofe, 
compaft,  and  feemingly  barren  clay.  If  the  farmer  is  timid, 
and  takes  care  not  to  cut  with  his  plow  into  the  clay,  his  land 
will  fcarcely  bear  any  thing ;  but  let  him  plow  deep,  and  let 
the  clay  lie  fome  time  to  mellow  by  the  influence  of  the  frofts, 
air,  rain,  fsV.  he  will  in  a  few  years  find  his  foil  greatly  im¬ 
proved  ;  and  the  more  it  is  mixed  by  frequent  plowings,  the 
nearer  will  it  approach  to  the  nature  of  a  good  loam.  O. 
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flowing  of  the  fea,  but  what  is  gathered  at  low-water  from 
the  rocks,  &c.  for  this  laft  is  of  much  fuperior  virtue  and 
duration. 

Whilft  this  work  is  doing,  take  care  to  lay  in  a  fufEcient 
quantity  of  lime  and  raw  chalk,  and  let  your  men  get 
ready  a  large  heap  of  earth :  loam  would  fuit  bell,  and  if 
inclining  to  clay,  it  will  not  be  the  worfe,  as  the  foil  to  be 
mended  is  light  and  gravelly.  Your  next  care  muff  be  to 
form  your  compofi-heap,  which  is  to  be  done  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  manner. 

Firft,  let  your  workmen  fpread  a  thick  layer  of  the  earth 
they  have  got  together,  over  that  a  bed  of  fea-waure,  then 
chalk*,  and  laftly  the  lime  unflaked,  being  careful  how¬ 
ever  to  cover  the  whole  with  a  thick  layer  of  earth :  k 
is  neceflary  to  remark,  that  the  whole  depth  of  all  the  lay¬ 
ers  or  beds  taken  together,  or  of  the  whole  heap,  fhould 
not  exceed  fix  feet,  the  length  and  breadth  as  much  as  may 
in  diferetion  be  found  neceflary.  This  work  you  fhould  fet 
about  as  foon  as  you  can,  and  it  muff  be  fufFered  to  lie  mel¬ 
lowing  as  long  as  poflible. 

The  fea-waure  and  lime  fhould  be  nearly  in  equal  quan¬ 
tities,  twice  as  much  chalk,  and  as  much  earth  as  will  equal 
all  tiie  other  materials  taken  together  in  quantity. 

By  difpofmg  them  in  the  manner  I  have  dire&ed,  the 
lower  bed  of  earth  will  be  greatly  impregnated  with  the  fa- 
line  qualities  of  the  fea-waure,  and  the  chalk  being  porous 
will  imbibe,  by  the  power  of  attraction,  much  of  its  moifture. 
The  lime  will  gradually  flake  by  the  dampnefs  it  will  re¬ 
ceive 

*  Wefhould  imagine  it  would  ferment  better  if  the  lime  were 
to  be  laid  over  the  firft  bed  of  earth,  next  to  that  the  chalk, 
then  the  fea-wrack  or  waure,  and  laftly  earth  again  ;  as  the  au¬ 
tumnal  rains,  foaking  through  the  upper  earth,  would  then  carry 
with  it  fomeof  the  falts  of  the  fea-waure,  and  impregnate  there¬ 
with  the  chalk  :  this,  together  with  the  flaking  of  the  lime  un¬ 
der  it,  would  raife  in  it  the  beginning  of  a  fermentation,  fo  as  to 
difpole  it  to  break  the  fooner  when  laid  on  the  land.  A  lump 
of  pure  chalk,  laid  but  a  little  depth  under  the  furface  of  the 
earth,  will  lie  for  years  without  diifolving.  If  the  autumn 
fhould  prove  dry,  we  imagine  it  would  not  be  araifs  to  pour  a 
moderate  quantity  of  water  over  this  compoft,  as  it  would  for¬ 
ward  the  fermentation.  T, 
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ceive  from  and  through  the  earth  that  lies  over  it,  and  will 
by  its  confequential  warmth  raife,  as  it  were,  the  appearance 
of  a  fermentation  in  the  chalk  it  covers,  and  caufe  it  to  be 
more  readily  a&ed  upon  by  the  influences  of  the  air,  fun, 
&c.  when  it  comes  to  be  laid,  with  the  reft,  on  the  land. 

We  muft  now  think  of  what  is  to  be  done  with  the  land 
before  this  compoft  is  laid  on. 

To  proceed  then,  get  fome  foot,  (if  you  can,  wood  foot* 
if  not,  that  from  London  will  do,)  wood  allies,  and  flaked 
lime,  one  part  of  each  of  the  ftrft  articles,  and  two  of  the 
laft.  Let  thefe,  in  January  next,  be  well  mixed  together  in 
a  heap,  and  let  your  workmen  fow  it  by  hand  on  the  land, 
as  it  now  lies  in  grafs,  to  the  quantity  of  thirty  bufhels  on 
an  acre. 

If  there  come  mild  following  rains,  or  dripping  weather, 
as  it  is  called,  in  the  fpring,  you  will  have  more  feed  than 
you  would  imagine  could  proceed  from  fo  flight  a  drefling 
to  fuch  poor  land:  this  is  not  however  all  the  advantage  that 
is  to  be  expected  from  it ;  for  on  turning  up  the  grafs  it 
will  difpofe  the  land  to  ferment  and  meliorate  before  the 
other  compoft  is  laid  on. 

I  would  have  you  all  next  fummer  feed  this  land,  and 
when  the  hurry  of  your  harveft  is  over,  give  the  whole  of 
it  a  very  deep  plowing,  fo  as  to  turn  up  a  good  deal  of  the 
clay  bottom ;  let  it  then  lie  ftill  till  it  has  been  in  fome 
meafure  mellowed  by  the  winter  frofts. 

W  hen  you  perceive  the  hard  clods  that  were  turned  up 
begin  to  crumble  on  a  thaw,  take  advantage  of  the  next  froft 
to  lay  about  five  loSds  *  of  the  compoft  on  each  acre,  which 
in  the  beginning  of  the  winter  muft  be  prepared  by  being 
turned  and  well  mixed.  As  foon  as  conveniently  can  be, 
after  this  manure  is  laid  on,  let  the  land  be  plowed,  ob- 
ferving  to  break  all  the  lumps  of  chalk  that  are  bigger  than 
a  man’s  head,  till  they  are  reduced  to  that  flze. 

Keep 

*  This  is  but  a  fmall  proportion  ;  yet,  as  the  drefling  is  more 
than  once  repeated,  it  may  probably  have  the  deflred  effect.  It 
muft  be  allowed,  that  when  the  manure  is  not  all  laid  on  at  once, 
it  may  be  more  eafily  mixed  with  the  land,  and  will  more  gra¬ 
dually  rails  a  fermentation.  R. 
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Keep  the  land  plowing  the  whole  following  fummer,  as 
well  to  keep  down  the  roguery,  as  to  break  and  reduce  the 
foil,  and  mellow  the  frefh  earth  ;  but  particular  care  mud 
be  taken  that  none  of  the  fucceeding  plowings  be  deeper 
than  the  firft. 

In  the  following  winter  lay  five  loads  more  of  the  fame 
kind  of  compoft  on  each  acre,  and  in  the  fpring,  after  giv¬ 
ing  it  a  preparatory  plowing,  fow  it  with  oats  *.  Of  thefe 
you  will  have  of  courfe  a  very  plentiful  crop  f . 

Let  the  land  be  then  winter-fallowed,  and  in  the  firft  hard 
frofts  lay  on  each  acre  five  more  loads  of  the  compoft ;  keep 
it  plowing  all  the  fummer,  and  at  the  proper  feafon  fow  it 
with  wheat,  obferving  that  the  feed  be  not  fpread  too 
thick  ;  for  it  will  branch  much,  and  the  crop  will,  if  the 
feafon  is  any  thing  favourable,  be  very  great. 

When  your  wheat  is  off,  turn  in  the  ftubble  as  foon  as 
poffible,  and  get  the  land  into  as  good  order  as  you  can 
againft  fpring,  to  fow  barley. 

As  foon  as  the  barley  is  got  in,  the  land  muft  have  a 
dreffing  of  fea-waure  alone,  it  being  laid  on  the  ftubble  in 
the  proportion  of  about  one  fourth  part  as  much  as  you 
would  uie  of  dung.  Let  this  be  immediately  turned  in; 
and  in  the  fpring  fow  oats,  rey-grafs,  and  clover,  to  re¬ 
main  for  two  or  three  years,  or  longer  if  you  chufe  it. 

When  you  break  up  the  lay  you  may  take  three  fuc¬ 
ceeding  crops,  by  only  giving  it  a  flight  dreffing  of  either 

Vo  l.  L  F  dung 

*  With  refpeft  to  the  fucceffionof  crops,  this  -gentleman  recom¬ 
mends,  it  need  not  be  fervilely  adhered  to;  but  other  crops,  per¬ 
haps  more  adapted  to  the  farmers  convenience,  may  be  fub- 
ftituted,  obferving  however,  that  wheat  be  not  fown  firft,  but 
that  a  previous  crop  be  taken  off  the  land  in  order  to  abate  its 
ranknefs.  We  thought  it  neceffary  to  mention  this,  as  there  are 
many  farmers  who  have  land  of  the  nature  of  that  above  de- 
feribed,  who  may  be  glad  to  make  the  experiment  this  gentle¬ 
man  recommends.  E. 

f  If  the  land  has  not  been  well  plowed,  fo  as  to  mix  the 
manure  and  under  ftratum  of  earth  thoroughly  well  with  the 
upper  bed,  the  farmer  muft  not  expeft  his  firft  crop  to  be  con- 
ftderable.  A  great  part  of  the  fuccefs  of  this  experiment  muft 
of  courfe  depend  on  the  land  being  frequently  and  properly 
tilled;  in  this  cafe  it  can  fcarcely  be  overdone.  E. 
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dung  or  fea-waure.,  and  afterwards  either  let  it  lie  fallow*, 
or  fow  with  the  lad  grain  clover ;  or,  in  facf,  you  may  ma¬ 
nage  it  in  the  fame  manner  you  would  any  other  land  in 
good  heart,  by  varying  the  crops,  &c.  remembring  however, 
that  a  flight  dreffing  in  time  does  much  more  good  than 
iird  wearing  out  the  land,  and  then  bedowing  a  great  deal 
of  money  in  manure. 

You  may  perhaps  be  apt  to  imagine  that  the  fir  A  drefling 
I  directed  to  be  laid  on  the  land,  might  as  well  be  fpared  ; 
but  experience  will  convince  you,  that  much  of  your  fuc- 
cefs  will  depend  on  it,  trifling  as  it  may  dem  ;  for  the  falts 
with  which  the  lime,  afhes,  and  foot,  are  fo  drongly  im¬ 
pregnated,  will,  when  the  land  is  plowed,  occafion  a  flight 
fermentation,  and  thereby  difpofe  it  the  better  to  receive 
the  compod  when  it  is  laid  on,  and  to  benefit  by  it. 

The  chalk  *  may,  it  is  pofiible,  by  fome  of  your  neigh¬ 
bours  be  deemed  fuperfluous;  but  afiure  yourfelf,  that  though 
it  is  flow  in  its  operation,  it  is  no  lefs  certain  ;  and  when 
the  effetds  of  the  lime  and  fea-waure  begin  to  difappear,  the 
chalk  will  be  found  a  great  fertilifer,  and  the  benefits  re- 
fulting  from  it  will  with  proper  care  continue  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  years :  it  is  indeed  difficult  to  determine  how  long. 

Some  farmers,  I  know,  have  complained  that  chalked 
land  in  about  eighteen  or  twenty  years  grows  worfe  than 
ever  it  was ;  but  when  that  is  the  cafe,  it  is  entirely  owing 
to  the  obdinacy,  ignorance,  or  avarice  of  the  farmer,  who 

tires 

*  In  the  hundreds  of  Eflex  they  chaT  annually  great  quan¬ 
tities  of  land  ;  by  which  means  farms,  which  had  been  before, 
let  at  lefs  than  five  {hillings  an  acre,  are  often  fo  much  im¬ 
proved  as  to  be  worth  from  twelve  {hillings  to  fifteen  {hillings, 
and  even  more,  per  acre.  The  chalk  they  ufe  for  this  purpofe 
is  generally  brought  from  Kent  in  hoys  to  Malden,  from  whence 
the  farmers  fetch  it  for  at  lead  fifteen  miles  round  the  country. 
It  is  to  be  obferved  however,  that  the  foil  in  thefe  parts  is  for 
the  moil  part  a  diff,  and  almod  untraclable  clay  ;  yet,  when 
thus  manured  with  chalk,  it  breeds  as  fine  wheat  as  any  part  of 
England  :  the  quantity  they  lay  on  is  from  ten  to  twenty  wag¬ 
gon  loads  an  acre.  The  benefit  arifing  from  chalk  is  not 
for  the  fird  year  or  two  much  perceived ;  but  from  the  third  year 
the  land  bears  amazing  crops  for  twenty  years  together  with  pro¬ 
per  care,  and  a  moderate  portion  of  manure  well  timed.  H. 
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tires  his  land  out  with  repeated  crops,  without  ever  giving 
it  the  neceflfury  intermediate  d  re  flings.  A  moderate  quan¬ 
tity  of  a  compofl:  made  of  yard- dung  arid  lime,  laid  on 
chalked  land  once  in  three  years,  would  greatly  con¬ 
tribute  to  prevent  its  being  impoverifhed. 

You  may  be  already  almoft  tired  of  this  long  letter; 
but  I  thought  it  beft  to  lay  the  whole  matter  before  you 
at  one  view. 

You  have,  if  you  make  a  proper  ufe  of  it,  a  treafure,  in 
being  within  reach  of  the  fea-waure:  the  farmers  in  your 
neighbourhood  will  probably  perfuade  you  to  lay  it  on,  as 
they  commonly  do,  unmixed  ;  but  allure  yourfelf  that  in 
-  mod  cafes  it  fucceeds  much  better  when  mixed  with  lime 
and  earth,  and  if  lime  is  not  proper  for  the  foil,  earth 
alone. 

As  to  the  fluff  clay  which  you  mention  to  be  the  foil  of 
your  upper  toft  fields  I  do  not  know  any  thing  that  I  can 
recommend  better  than  plowing  it  well,  and  often,  and 
laying  on  a  large  quantity  of  fea  fand  *  to  break  its  flub- 
bornnefs,  you  can  fcarcely  over-do  it.  It  is  a  good  rule, 
never  to  let  a  fluff  foil  lie  long  ftill  without  plowing. 
Eet  folks  fay  what  they  will  to  you,  the  only  danger  of 
plowing  too  much  proceeds  from  the  expences  that  at¬ 
tend  it.  • 

Be  free,  and  make  any  other  enquiries  of  me  you  think 
proper.  I  am  very  much  yours, 

Aug.  15,  1756.  E—  N— 

*  When  a  farmer  who  has  a  ftifF  clay  in  his  poffeflion,  is  not 
within  reach  eitherof  fea-fand  or  chalk,  he  may  to  advantage  lay 
on  pit-  fand,  gravel,  lime-ftone,  or  brick-rubbifh  if  he  can  procure 
it  in  fufficient  quantities :  any  thing  that  will  contribute  to  break 
the  foil,  and  loofen  the  particles  of  earth,  will  difpoie  it  to  give 
forth  its  falts,  wh  ch  were  before  locked  up ;  and  this  is,  in  fad, 
rendering  it  more  fertile.  What  renders  pure  clay  improper 
for  vegetation  is,  its  having  too  fmall  pores ;  fand,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  has  them  too  large ;  it  mull  then  neceflariiy  follow,  that 
by  a  judicious  admixture  of  thefe  two  extremes  a  laftingly- 
fertile  earth  may  be  obtained.  E. 
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NUMBER  VIII. 

Lettre  aux  Direfteurs  du  Museum  Rusticum. 


J’AI  vu,  Meftieurs,  votre  avertiflement,  cequi  m’a,  fans 
mentir,  donne  beaucoup  de  fatisfadticn  :  J’attens  avec 
une  impatience  extreme  la  publication  de  vos  pieces,  oil 
je  trouverai  fans  doute  dequoy  m’arnufer  et  m’inftruire.  II 
y  a  long  terns  que  j’ai  choifi  l’Angleterre  pour  la  patrie  de 
ines  enfans,  quoique  c’eft  dans  la  Suiffe  que  j’ai  pris  ma 
naiflance.  Les  Anglois  font  veritablement  libres :  c’eft  ici 
qu’on  cultivent  fans  ccfl'e  les  recherches  qui  regardent  l’agri- 
culture,  les  arts,  et  le  commerce.  L’inclufe  eft  une  lettre 
que  m’a  ecrit  mon  cher  frere  l’hiver  pafle :  ft  vous  la  trouvez 
digne  d’etre  rendue  en  Anglois’,  j’y  confens  volontiers.  Ce 
n’eft  pas  Tans  p’aiftr  que  je  me  fouffigne,  ravi  en  admiration 
de  votre  defRin  patrioiique,  Messieurs, 

To  the  Care  of  Mr.  New-  Votre  ferviteur  tres  humble, 
bery,  Bookfeller ,  in  St.  1.  T.  Na 

Paul’s  Church-yard. 


Tranfation  of  a  Letter  from  a  Gentleman  in  Switzerland  ts 
his  Brother  in  London,  on  the  Culture  of  Saintfoin  in  Swit¬ 
zerland. 

YO  U  inform  me,  my  dear  brother,  that  you  are  ab¬ 
solutely  determined  to  fettle  in  England,  and  there 
fpend  the  remainder  of  your  days.  Though  I  regret  your 
abfence,  I  cannot  blame  your  refolution  :  it  is  a  country  of 
liberty  ;  perhaps,  in  truth,  more  fo  than  that  in  which  you 
were  born. 

The  climate  of  England  is  not  to  be  found  fault  with, 
and  muft  be  particularly  agreeable  to  you,  after  enduring  for 
fo  many  years  the  difagreeable  heat  of  Carolina.  It  is  true, 
you  have  acquired  a  comfortable  independence ;  and  it  is  a 
mark  of  wifdom  in  you,  as  well  as  gratitude,  to  refolve  to 
4  fpend 
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fpend  your  annual  income  in  that  country,  under  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  which  you  acquired  your  fortune. 

You  have  bought,  you  fay,  a  little  eftate,  at  no  great  di- 
ftance  from  the  metropolis,  and  have  thought  of  improving 
fome  of  the  lands  by  fowing  faintfoin  :  you  requeft  me  to 
let  you  know  what  are  the  methods  in  practice  in  this  coun¬ 
try  relative  to  that  grafs,  as,  when  you  left  Switzerland  to 
go  to  our  uncle  in  London,  you  were  too  young  to  gain  the 
neceffary  knowledge  in  farming.  I  (hall  oblige  you  with 
pleafure,  and  the  rather  as  I  have  had  very  good  fuccefs  my- 
felf  in  this  particular  article. 

The  roots  of  faintfoin  penetrate  very  deep  into  the  earth, 
by  which  means  they  do  not  exhauft  the  furface  fo  much  as 
one  would  imagine,  the  vigour  of  the  plant  confidered  :  the 
roots  are  perennial,  and  confift  of  a  white  woody  fubftance 
within,  covered  by  a  black  outward  coat  or  bark:  from  the 
crown  of  the  root  proceed  feveral  leaves,  and  fome  branches 
about  two  feet  long,  which  incline  on  all  Tides.  Our  fodder 
is  furnifhed  from  thefe  branches  and  leaves.  Saintfoin  is  a 
very  vigorous  plant,  and  yields  a  mod:  excellent  fodder. 

It  rs  not  nice  with  refpect  to  foil,  but  grows  in  almofl 
any,  if  we  except  fuch  as  are  clayey,  very  damp,  and  low, 
or  honey :  the  crop  is  in  proportion  to  the  goodnefs  of  the 
land  ;  but  the  faintfoin  that  grows  on  poor  land,  though  lefs 
in  quantity,  is  mod:  nourifhing  and  heartening  for  cattle : 
the  virtues  of  it  feem  concentrated,  and  the  cattle  thrive 
much  better  on  it  than  on  fuch  as  grows  in  greater  quantities 
on  rich  mellow  land. 

When  we  have  it  in  our  power  to  chufe  our  fituation  and 
foil  for  faintfoin,  we  ought  to  prefer  a  light  land,  gently  do¬ 
ping  on  the  fouth  fide  of  an  eminence :  here  it  profpers  to 
admiration  *. 

This  plant  does  not  thrive  in  the  fhade  ;  for  this  reafon 
we  fhould  avoid  having  any  trees  in  the  fields  that  bear  faint¬ 
foin:  and  it  is  fubje£t  to  be  fometim.es  chilled,  by  having 
fnow  lie  too  long  on  it  in  winter  ,  it  fhould  not  therefore  be 
fown  on  flat  level  land.  To 

*  Mr.  Miller,  in  his  account  of  this  plant,  fays  it  thrives  on 
chalky  hills,  that  have  a  furface  of  fix  or  eight  inches  on  th« 
chalk,  better  than  in  any  other  foil. 
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To  have  a  good  crop,  the  land  fhould  be  properly  pre¬ 
pared,  by  having  two  or  three  good  plowings  between  har- 
veft  and  barley  feed- time  :  the  ft  ones  muft  be  very  carefully 
picked  oft  the  field  ;  and  it  muft  be  cleaned  from  all  kinds 
'of  weed  and  other  fuch  trafh. 

If  it  is  likely  that  there  will  be  a  wet  feafon,  the  fpring 
is  the  beft  time  for  fowing  faimfoin  as  it  will  be  much 
forwarder  than  that  fown  in  autumn  :  but  if  the  fpring  is 
too  dry,  the  fowing  will  be  beft  deferred  till  about  Auguft, 
as  by  that  means  the  plants  will  have  time  to  acquire  ftrength 
in  their  roots,  and  make  vigorous  (hoots  in  the  fpring. 

The  farmer  may  take  it  for  granted,  that  if  the  foil  will 
admit  of  it,  he  cannot  well  plow  his  land  too  deep,  or  make 
it  too  fine :  he  will  reap  ail  the  benefit  of  it  in  his  fucceeding 
crops. 

In  Switzerland  we  fow  it  three  times  as  thick  as  we  do 
wheat ;  or,  which  amounts  to  the  fame  thing,  we  ufe  the 
fame  weight  of  feed,  the  faintfoin  feed  being  fo  much  fmaller 
as  to  make  that  difference  f. 

Good  feed  fheuld  be  heavy,  plump,  bright,  and  of  a  ye!- 
lowifh  red  colour  :  if,  on  opening  the  pods,  you  find  the  feeds 
black  and  fhrivelled,  rejedf  it  as  of  no  value  ;  for  it  has  beer? 
heated  in  the  heap,  and  will  not  grow  :  if  it  appears  white 
and  fhrivelled,  the  plant  was  cut  before  the  feed  was  ripe  ; 
from  this  you  are  to  expect  only  ftarved,  meagre,  fhort-lived 
plants :  you  muft  therefore  by  no  means  fow  it.  The  pods 
enclofing  good  feed  fhould  be  plump,  large,  and  armed  on 
one  fide  with  fmall  prickles  5  and  they  fhould  aifo  be  of  a 

deep 

*  According  to  Mr.  Miller,  the  beginning  or  middle  of  April  is 
the  beft  feafon  for  lowing  faintfoin,  ohferving  always  to  do  it  in 
dry  weather,  the  feed  being  apt  to  burft  with  moifture.  The  writer 
of  this  letter  fays,  if  the  fpring  is  too  dry,  the  fowing  had  beft 
be  deferred  till  autumn  ;  and  that  it  is  only  when  the  weather  is 
inclinable  to  be  wet,  that  the  fpring  is  the  beft  time  for  fowing 
it :  we  fuppofe  he  means  only  when  gentle  rains  are  expected, 
and  not  much  wet  weather,  which,  experience  muft  certainly 
have  taught  him,  would,  as  Mr.  Miller  obferves,  rot  the  feed.  A. 

f  Mr.  Miller  fays,  three  bulhels  is  the  moft  that  fhould  be 
fown  of  this  feed  on  an  acre,  though  four  is  the  ufual  quantity 
for  our  parts,  we  think  two  bufhels  full  enough  j  for  faintfoins 
if  it  has  room,  will  branch  much.  A. 
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deep  brown  colour:  but  it  is  beft  not  to  depend  on  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  pods,  but  open  them  ,  and  examine  the  feed. 

The  weather  fhould  be  mild  at  the  time  of  lowing  the 
feed  of  faintfoin  ;  and  it  fhould  be  harrowed  in,  and  not  co¬ 
vered  with  above  two  inches  of  earth  at  moft  :  feme  fow  ft 
in  the  fprjng  with  oats  ;  but  this  I  by  no  means  approve  of : 
it  is  much  better  fown  alone,  efpecially  if  you  would  have  a 
ftrong  vigorous  plant,  that  fhall  laft  for  years. 

In  our  very  poor  lands  in  Switzerland  we  fometimes  pur- 
fue  the  following  method. 

Immediately  after  harveft  we  give  the  land  intended  for* 
faintfoin  a  good  deep  plowing,  laying  it  in  high  ridges  ;  ink 
this  manner  it  is  left  to  be  mellowed  by  the  froft  and  fnow  : 
we  take  advantage  of  the  firft  hard  froft  to  carry  on  our 
dung,  and  manure  it  well. 

When  the  froft  breaks  in  the  fpring,  we  fpread  the  dung 
and  turn  it  in  with  the  plow  :  we  afterwards  beftow  at  leaft 
two  more  plowings  on  the  land,  not  only  to  keep  down  the 
weeds,  but  to  make  the  land  as  fine  as  poffible  :  in  autumn 
we  fow  wheat,  and  have  reafon  to  expedf  a  tolerable  good 
crop. 

When  the  wheat  is  got  in,  the  land  is  again  plowed,  and 
left  to  meliorate  and  pulverize  by  the  winter  frofts:  eariy  in 
the  fpring  it  is  plowed  and  laid  level,  the  ftones  are  all 
picked  off,  and  the  weeds  cleared  away  :  if  rain  is  expedted, 
it  is  now  fown  pretty  thick  with  the  faintfoin,  otherwife  the 
fowing  is  deferred  till  autumn.  When  poor  land  is  managed 
in  this  manner,  it  will  yield  tolerable  good  crops  of  faintfoin 
for  feveral  years :  it  ihould  not,  however,  be  fed  the  firft 
year,  as  the  treading  of  the  cattle  will  deftroy  the  crown  of 
the  plant,  and  prevent  its  (hooting  the  fucceeding  year:  and 
(beep  ihould  never  be  turned  in  to  feed  on  it,  as  they  will 
crop  it  fo  clofe  as  to  prevent  its  budding*. 

Saint- 


*  Mr.  Miller  and  the  writer  of  this  letter  agree,  that  it  is  bed; 
to  cut  faintfoin:  but  Mr.  Miller  fay.,  the  after-crop  fhould  be 
fed  with  fhcep  for  the  fake  of  their  dung  ;  whereas  our  writer 
cbferves,  that  fheep  ihould  at  no  time  feed  on  it,  left,  by  biting 
too  ciofe,  they  fhould  deftroy  the  crown  of  the  roots.  We  are: 
inclinable  to  be  of  this  latter  opinion  :  though  we  know  that 
iheep  may,  without  very  great  danger,  be  turned  on  faintfoin 

for 
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Saintfoin  comes  up  about  a  fortnight  after  fowing  it*  and 
if  the  weather  is  moift,  fomething  fooner,  When  the  plants 
are  come  up,  they  fhould  befet  out  at  a  proper  diftance  with 
a  hoe,  that  they  may  have  room  to  fpread.  The  young  plants 
are  very  apt  to  be  choked  by  weeds ;  they  muft  on  that  ac¬ 
count  be  kept  very  clear  of  weeds,  till,  by  their  branches, 
ftalks,  and  leaves,  they  cover  the  land  ;  after  which  there  will 
he  no  danger  of  the  weeds  getting  a* head. 

As  faintfoin  feed  is  often  faulty,  it  will  not  be  amifs  to 
make  a  trial  of  it,  by  fowing  fome  of  it  in  a  detached  bed  of 
a  garden,  counting  the  feeds  before  they  are  put  into  the 
ground  :  by  this  means  it  may  eafily  be  known  how  many 
of  them  fail,  and  the  quantity  of  feed  to  be  Town  may  be  pro¬ 
portioned  accordingly. 

Some  have  afTerted,  that  faintfoin  fhould  not  be  mowed 
the  firft  year  :  but  this  is  an  ideal  precaution  ;  fir  in  Switzer¬ 
land  we  think  it  rather  does  it  good  than  harm  to  mow  it  in 
autumn ;  and  experience  every  day  convinces  us  we  are  right 
in  our  opinion.  The  firft  crop  is  not,  it  is  true,  very  large  ; 
but  the  mowing  caufes  the  plants  to  branch,  and  gives 
firengthto  the  roots. 

No  cattle,  as  I  faid  before,  fhould  be  turned  on  faintfoin 
the  firft:  year:  and,  indeed,  it  is  beft,  ifpoftible,  always  to 
mow  it.  W e  have  three  crops  of  green  fodder,  or  two  of 
bay,  from  it,  in  one  feafon,  in  this  country. 

When  we  intend  to  fave  the  faintfoin  feed,  we  leave  a 
part  of  itftanding,  and  do  not  cut  it  till  we  obferve,  by  the 
colour  of  the  pods,  which  will  then  be  of  a  deep  brown,  that 
the  principal  part  of  the  feed  is  ripe :  we  then  either  gather 
the  heads  by  hand,  or  reap  them  with  a  fickle,  and  lay  them 
carefully  on  a  cloth.  The  heads  muft  be  dried  in  layers  three 
or  four  inches  thick:  if  they  were  laid  thicker,  they  would 
be  apt  to  heat  and  fpoil :  when  dry,  wc  gently  threih  them 
with  flicks  ;  flails  would  be  too  heavy  ;  for  if  the  feed  is  the 
leaf!  bruifed,  it  does  not  come  up.  The  ftubble  that  remains 
after  the  heads  are  cut  off  may  be  mowed,  and  given  either 

dry 

for  a  little  time,  yet,  if  they  feed  it  at  all,  there  will  always  be 
fome  of  the  roots  deffroyed  :  we  think  it,  therefore,  moil  eligible 
to  exclude  them  from  this  grafs,  unlefs  it  is  mowed  and  given  to 
them  green  in  cribs,  which  is  an  excellent  method.  A, 
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dry  or  green  to  the  cattle;  for  though  a  little  ilicky,  they 
will  not  refufe  to  eat  it. 

I  generally  ufe  my  faintfoin  green,  foddering  the  cattle 
with  it  as  foon  as  it  is  cut ;  and  this  I  the  rather  do,  becaufe 
the  making  it  into  hay  is  fuch  critical  work  :  but  when  there 
is  a  likelihood  of  my  being  fhort  of  winter  fodder,  I  have  no 
choice  to  make. 

The  weather  fhould  be  very  fine  when  it  is  cut ;  for  as  it 
is  full  of  fap,  it  requires  great  heat  to  dry  it;  and  if  it  hap¬ 
pens  to  rain,  it  takes  more  damage  than  common  grafs ;  and 
it  is  held  not  to  cock  it  *,  as  it  is  fubjedt  to  heat  in  a  very  fmail 
fpace  of  time  :  if  it  is  much  wetted,  it  grows  black,  and  iofes 
all  its  fweetnefs.  v 

Even  when  faintfoin  is  feemingly  quite  dry,  it  is  apt  to 
heat  in  the  flack  ;  hue  this  is  eafily  prevented  by  fpreading 
alternately  a  layer  of  good  oat  or  barley  {draw,  and  an¬ 
other  of  faintfoin  :  when  it  comes  to  be  ufed  all  together,  it 
makes  an  excellent  winter  fodder. 

Great  care  maft  be  taken  both  in  turning  the  fwarths  of 
faintfoin,  and  in  loading  it  on  the  waggons,  as  a  very  little 
fiirring  will,  when  it  is  dry,  (hake  off  all  the  leaves;  and  this 
greatly  lefiens  its  value:  for  this  reafon  I  make  my  men 
turn  the  fwarths  with  the  handles  of  their  forks,  which  is 
eafily  done;  and  I  never  cart  it,  but  either  early  in  a  morn¬ 
ing,  or  late  in  the  evening,  when  it  is  fomewhat  moifdened 
by  the  dews. 

Vol.I  G  Saint- 

*  Here  M.  Miller  and  our  writer  again  differ.  Mr.  Miller 
fays,  that  faintfoin  does  not  require  to  be  fo  often  turned  as 
other  hay  ;  for  as  the  (talks  are  large,  they  will  not  lie  fo  clofe 
in  the  cocks  as  to  ferment :  therefore  he  obferves,  that  in  catch¬ 
ing  weather  the  cocks  may  be  made  large  ;  and  if  they  are 
turned  and  fpread  every  other  day,  or  once  in  three  days,  there 
will  be  little  danger  of  its  heating,  fo  as  to  receive  damage  ; 
but  if  it  is  fpread,  and  much  expofed  to  rain  and  dews,  thegood- 
nefs  of  the  hay  will  be  exhaufted.  In  this  matter  we  join  with 
Mr.  Miller  in  opinion  :  perhaps  the  letter-writer  never  tried  to 
dry  it  in  cocks ;  if  he  had,  he  would  probably  have  found  it  re¬ 
ceive  nearly  as  much  benefit  from  the  wind  and  air,  as  from  the 
,  fun.  A. 
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Saintfoin  is  a  very  hardy  plant,  and  hears,  without  being 
fenfibly  affedled,  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold;  but  the 
bottom  of  the  land  where  it  is  fown  mud:  not  be  wet,  and 
there  muft  be  room  for  the  roots  to  fpread. 

A  field  of  faintfoin  on  a  good  foil  will  laft  from  fixteen  to 
twenty  years  in  prime,  and  even  longer,  with  care ;  for  if, 
after  feven  or  eight  years,  fome  well- rotted  dung  is  laid  on 
it,  the  future  crops,  as  well  as  its  duration,  wili  be  greatly 
encreafed.  When  it  is  fown  on  light  land,  marling  it  is  of 
very  great  fervice. 

But  if  after  all  a  piece  of  faintfoin  fills  off,  our  method  is 
to  plow  it  up  in  autumn  as  deep  as  poffible  :  give  it  another 
plowing  in  fpring,  fow  it  with  oats,  plow  it  again  imme¬ 
diately  after  harveff,  dung  it,  fow  it  with  wheat;  when  the 
wheat  is  off,  plow  it  again,  and  giving  it  another  plowing  fow 
faintfoin  in  it  about  the  end  of  Auguft;  and  this  in  general 
fucceeds  as  well  as  that  which  was  firft  fown  on  the  land. 

Thus,  my  dear  brother,  have  I  written  to  you  what  oc¬ 
curred  to  me  on  the  fubjedt  of  the  culture  of  faintfoin  :  if 
any  doubts  arife,  it  will  give  me  pleafure  to  be  able  to  re- 
folve  them  for  you. 

Before  I  conclude,  I  muff  give  you  a  few  cautions  relative 
to  this  excellent  fodder,  which  has  of  late  fa  much  improved 
this  neighbourhood. 

It  is  fo  very  fweet,  and  cattle  are  fo  fond  of  it,  that  with¬ 
out  great  care  they  are  apt  to  eat  too  much  of  it ;  whence 
often  proceeds  a  forfeit,  and  fometimes  a  corruption  of  the 
mafs  of  blood,  and  cutaneous  eruptions :  they  fhould  at  firfi: 
have  but  a  little  at  a  time  given  them,  that  they  may  be  by 
degrees  habituated  to  it  :  by  this  management  the  danger 
van  ifiies. 

It  is  much  more  proper  for  How  draught-horfes,  than  for 
fuch  as  are  ufed  for  berlins,  or  for  riding ;  for  it  is  apt  to 
make  borfes  thick- winded,  foggy,  and  fomewhat  flugffifh  * 
for  farmers  horfes  nothing  can  be  better,  or  more  nouriih- 
ing;  fpeed  is  not  required  in  them. 

When  faintfoin  is  intended  to  be  made  into  hay  for 
horfes,  it  is  beff  not  to  cut  it  till  the  feed  is  formed  in  the 

pod 
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pod  *,  as  by  that  means  the  hay  will  be  much  more  nou- 
rifning;  and  when  the  dried  feed  itfelf  is  plenty,  nothing 
better  can  be  given  to  the  horfes  by  way  of  corn  ;  for  I 
can  allure  you  from  experience,  that  one  bufhel  of  it  will 
go  as  far  as  two  of  oats. 

When  faintfoin  is  cut  to  be  given  green  to  cattle,  it  is  beft 
to  mow  it  when  it  is  in  full  bloom,  as  it  is  then  moft  juicy* 
and  fullefb  of  fop,  and  will  confequently  afford  moft  nou- 
rifhment  to  the  cattle.  The  beft  way  of  managing  is  to 
cut  no  more  than  will  ferve  for  the  day;  and  by  properly 
apportioning,  or  parcelling  out  the  field,  there  will  be,  during 
the  whole  fummer,  fome  of  it  iti  order  to  cut  for  green 
fodder. 

If  this  green  fodder  is  intended  for  fnecp,  it  may  with 
great  propriety  be  cut  juft  before  it  Powers :  the  ftalks  are 
then  in  a  tender  ftate,  and  very  nourifhing  and  good  either 
for  weathers  or  ewes.  When  it  is  to  be  made  into  hay 
for  fheep,  the  fame  rule  fhould  be  obferved. 

I  have  very  little  more  to  fay  on  the  fubjecb  of  faintfoin, 
except  that,  as  when  a  faintfoin  lay  is  brought  into  tillage, 
it  prepares  land  very  well  for  wheat  or  rye,  and  bears 
good  crops,  there  is  feldom  occafion  among  the  good  far¬ 
mers  to  try  how  long  it  will  continue  in  heart,  as  they  ge¬ 
nerally  break  up  thefe  lays  in  turn,  and  find  it  advan¬ 
tageous  fo  to  do. 

You  need  not,  my  dear  brother,  be  backward  in  laying 
your  commands  on  me;  particularly,  when  they  are  to 

G  2  write 

*  Mr.  Miller  fays,  that  thofe  who  are  delirous  to  have  the  hay 
in  perfe&ion,  fhould  cut  it  before  it  begins  to  flower,  when  it 
abounds  more  with  juice,  and  will  nourifh  cattle  much  more  than 
that  which  Hands  to  be  in  full  flower.  The  opinions  of  thefe 
two  gentlemen  in  this  matter  feem  to  be  quite  oppoflte  ;  yet 
may  they  be  reconciled  :  the  lands  on  which  faintfoin  is  gene¬ 
rally  grown  in  Switzerland  are  poor ;  on  fuch  it  is  certainly 
belt  not  to  cut  it  till  the  feed  is  formed,  as  the  hay  will  thereby 
be  more  heartening,  and  the  poverty  of  the  land  will  prevent 
the  plants  from  being  large  and  fticky  ;  whereas  in  our  rich 
lands,  were  the  faintfoin  left  till  the  feed  was  formed,  the  hay 
would  be  much  too  coarfe :  in  rich  land,  plants  feed  later  than 
in  fuch  as  are  poor.  A. 

4  . 
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write  on  a  fubje£t  which  you  know  has  been  the  chief 
amufement,  as  well  as  bufinefs,  of  my  life. 

May  God  grant  you  many  years  to  enjoy  the  fatisfa£fion 
you  muft  certainly  reap  in  your  country  retreat!  Agricul¬ 
ture  has  always  been  the  employment  of  our  anceftors  :  let 
us  not  then  be  afhamed  of  that  which  has  for  ages  paft  re¬ 
ceded  honour  on  them.  Your  loving  brother, 

Jan.  29,  1763.  S.  N9 


NUMBER  IX. 

A  Letter  to  the  Editor r,  relative  to  an  Experiment ,  made  in  the 
Tear  1757,  of  tranfplanting  feme  Trees  in  the  Summer 
whilji  the  Sap  was  in  Motion ,  and  they  were  in  full  Leaf. 

Gentlemen, 

IT  has  been  an  opinion  generally  received,  that  trees 
tranfplanted  whilft  the  fap  is  in  motion  feldom  fucceed  5 
therefore  the  gardeners  recommend  this  work  to  be  done 
betwixt  the  fall  of  the  leaf,  and  the  firft  fhooting  of  the 
buds  in  the  fpring:  it  muft  be  obferved,  that  I  am  not 
here  treating  of  evergreens,  as  they  require  a  different  ma¬ 
nagement. 

I  was  long  in  doubt  whether  there  was  any  foundation 
for  totally  excluding  the  bufinefs  of  tranfplanting  trees  from 
the  fummer  months.  Some  few  years  ago  I  had  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  giving  this  matter  a  fair  trial  by  experiment. 

In  the  fpring  of  the  year  1757,  I  had  occafion  to  lay 
two  fields  into  one :  they  were  feparated  by  a  ditch,  and 
by  a  bank,  In  which  grew  many  white  bullace- trees,  (pru- 
mis  (ylrueftris  fru£tu  major e  alho.  Raii  Syn.j  fome  filberts 
of  the  kind  that  bears  red  kernels,  (corylus  fativa  frufiu 
tiblongo ,  C.  B3)  and  fome  nut-trees,  fuch  as  are  in  many 
parts  of  England  called  cohh-nuts ,  which  I  take  to  be  a  fpe- 
cies  of  the  corylus  Byzantina  the  nut  being  much  larger 
than  the  common  hazel-nut.  All 

*  This  corylus  Byszantina  may  be  found  in  Miller’s  Gadener’s 
DRlionary,  under  the  name  of  Corylus  Jlipulis  Unearibus  acutis : 
foe  obferves,  that  It  is  not  common  in  England,  but  grows  na- 

■  turally 
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All  thefe  trees  bore  excellent  fruit :  I  was  therefore  un¬ 
willing  they  fhould  be  entirely  loft,  which  probably  would 
have  been  the  cafe  had  not  I  interfered ;  for  the  work¬ 
men  allured  me  that  it  was  too  late  in  the  feafon  to  tranf- 
plant  them,  being  about  the  middle  of  May,  the  fap  being 
in  motion,  and  the  trees  in  lull  leaf. 

Being  determined,  however,  to  make  an  experiment  at 
leaft,  I  caufed  a  corner  of  a  field  which  was  over-run  with 
nettles  and  other  fuch  trafli,  to  be  carefully  dug,  and  af¬ 
terwards  railed  dff.  When  this  was  done,  I  ordered  the 
workmen  to  lay  a  fide  all  the  young  trees  and  ftioots,  in 
order  to  their  being  tranfplanted. 

Some  of  the  roots  were  cut,  bruifed,  and  otherwife  in¬ 
jured,  in  taking  up:  thefe  I  made  my  gardener  look  carefully 
over,  and  cut  off  fuch  parts  of  the  roots  as  were  bruifed, 
fplit,  or  injured,  with  a  fharp  pruning-knife :  I  then  my- 
felf  took  the  knife,  and  pruned  off  the  heads  of  the  plants 
in  proportion  to  the  lofs  they  had  fuffered  in  their  roots  ; 
from  the  heads  of  fuch  as  were  taken  up  with  their  roots 
nearly  entire  I  cut  very  little. 

My  next  work  was  to  have  them  planted,  which  was 
done  in  the  following  manner  :  the  plants  which  were  taken 
up  with  the  roots  entire,  were  firft  carried  to  the  ground  ; 
holes  were  dug  in  rows  at  about  three  yards  diftance  for  the 
bullace- trees ;  when  they  were  put  into  the  ground,  the 
earth  was  carefully  fettled  about  their  roots,  and  flakes  were 
driven  into  the  ground  to  prevent  their  being  fhaken  by  the 
winds:  in  this  manner  ail  the. plants  were  removed,  care 
being  taken  to  give  them  plenty  of  water  for  feveral  fuc- 
eeflive  evenings. 

Any 

turally  near  Confiantinople ;  that  they  are  of  the  fame  form  as 
common  hazel-nuts,  but  more  than  twice  as  large  :  the  cups  in 
which  the  nuts  grow  are,  he  fays,  large,  deeply  indented  at  the 
brim,  and  almoli  cover  the  nut.  One  of  the  editors  has,  in  fe¬ 
veral  parts  of  England,  feen  large  nuts  with  the  above  cha¬ 
racters  ;  fo  that  perhaps  this  fort  of  nut  is  not  fo  fcarce  with 
us  as  has  been  imagined  :  it  is  much  better  eating  than  the 
common  hazel.  The  cobb-nut ,  mentioned  by  our  correspond¬ 
ent,  may  very  probably  be  of  this  kind  ;  though,  as  he  does  not 
enter  into  the  particulars  of  its  chara&ers,  we  can  only  judge 
it  to  be  fo  from  its  iize.  H. 
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Pfawf-  or,e  W^°  's  acSua>nted  with  nature  rnuft  know  that 

the  bark  on  the  north  fide  of  a  tree,  whilft  growing,  is 
eoo  orf picker  than  that  on  the  (outh  fide:  this  may  eafily  be  proved 
*  '  by  cutting  it  with  a  knife:  the  north  fide  is  doubtlefs  moft 

y<Tt*9  ayf"  expoled,  to  the  winter’s  cold' ;  this  feems  therefore  to  be  a 

C-rT  ,  jo  natural  and  additional  defence  given  to  tree?,  that  they  may 
v^rv/  be  the  better  enabled  to  live  through  the  winter. 


Though  this  fadfc  is  known  to  many,  yet  few  gardeners 
pay  any  attention  to  it,  but  think  that  it  is  a  matter  of  indif¬ 
ference,  when  a  tree  is.  tranfplanted,  if  that  fide  which  faced 
the  north  when  it  grew  in  a  ftate  of  nature,  is  then  turned 
to  the  fouth,  &c.  But  does  this  Hand  to  reafon?  can  it  be 
fuppofed  that  the  thin  fouthern  bark  is  fo  capable  of  redding 
the  influence  of  the  cold  northern  blafts;  or  that  the  thick 
bark  of  the  northern  fide,  now  turned  to  the  fouth,  does 
not  prevent  the  fun  acting  fo  powerfully  as  it  would  other- 
wife  do  on  the  organs  through  which  the  fap  is  conveyed  ' 
from  the  roots  to  the  branches  ?  This  you  may  imagine  was 
my  opinion  of  the  matter.  I  therefore  caufed  all  the  plants 
to  be  carefully  marked  *  before  they  were  taken  up,  that 
they  might  be  as  little  fhocked  by  the  change  of  place  as 
poflible. 

The  effedl  anfwered  my  mod  fanguine  expeditions,  for 
not  one  in  twenty  of  my  plants  failed  5  and  what  few  did  fail 


were 


*  There  are  many  advocates  for  this  method  of  planting;  but 
it  is  not  perhaps  of  fo  much  confequence,  as  the  writer  of  this 
letter  feems  to  make  it.  Mr.  Miller  fays  he  has  many  times 
made  the  experiment,  and  could  perceive  no  vifible  difference 
in  the  thriving  of  the  plants.  We  are  however  of  opinion, 
that  this  method  may  be  often  ufeful,  and  fometimes  even  ex¬ 
pedient  ;  particularly  in  tranfplanting  trees  which  .  are  not 
very  hardy,  and  have  yet  been  expofed  to  the  free  impulfe 
of  the  .air.  Perhaps  Mr.  Miller  made  his  experiments  on 
plants  which  before  flood  thick  in  a  nurfery  :  in  fuch  it  is  not 
wonderful  that  there  fiiould  be  no  great  difference-  in  the  thick- 
nefs  of  the  bark  on  the  northern  and  fouthern  fides,  or  that 
the  plants  fhould  thrive  in  all  expofures  alike.  To  mark  the 
northern  fide  of  a  number  of  trees  before  they  are  tranfplanted 
is  very  eafy  ;  to  place  them,  when  tranfplanted,  in  the  manner 
they  before  flood,  can  do  no  harm,  and  may  chance  to  advance 
the  growth  of  the  plant;  on  that  account  we  recommend  the 
pra&ice.  N*  / 
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were  fuch  as  had  entirely  loft  their  fibrous  roots  in  taking 
up  :  thefe  were  by  my  orders  placed  by  themfelves. 

In  looking;  over  my  plantation  in  the  autumn,  I  found 
that  fuch  of  the  bullace-trees  as  were  taken  up  with  their 
roots  entire,  and  would  have  borne  fruit  if  they  had  not 
been  tranfplanted,  had  then  fome  fruit  on  them,  though  not 
in  fuch  plenty  as  might  have  been  expected  had  they  not 
been  removed  :  they  were,  in  fa£t,  but  very  little  checked  in 
their  growth. 

Such  as  had  loft  part  of  their  roots,  and  were  pruned  in 
their  heads,  were  in  a  very  thriving  ftate,  though  none  of 
them  bore  fruit  the  firft  year ;  the  reft,  of  which  fome  had 
entirely,  others  only  in  part,  loft:  their  fibrous  roots,  were 
confiderably  checked,  and  fome  quite  dead  ;  yet  of  thefe  laffc 
there  were  much  fewer  than  I  expected,  for  many  of  them 
would  not  in  all  probability  have  lived,  had  they  been  tranf¬ 
planted  in  Odtober  after  the  fall  of  the  leaf. 

In  my  filberts  and  cobb-nuts  I  made  the  fame  obferva- 
tions,  except  that  they  neither  of  them  bore  any  nuts  the 
fir  ft  feafon. 

The  trees  now  all  make  a  glorious  figure,  having  thriven 
amazingly :  I  have  plenty  of  filberts  and  cobb-nuts,  and  a 
profpedt  of  a  confiderable  quantity  of  bullace-plums :  the 
fruit  is,  if  any  thing,  improved  fmce  the  tranfplanting. 

I  attribute  my  fuccefs  in  this  experiment  to  feveral  caufes. 
In  the  firft  place  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  great  care  was 
taken  to  fettle  the  earth  properly  about  the  roots,  and  they 
were  ftaked  to  prevent  the  fmall  fibres,  which  they  necefia- 
rily  put  forth  in  fearchof  nourifhment,  from  being  difturbed. 
One  principal  caufe  of  tranfplanted  trees  not  fucceeding  is, 
that  after  the  mouths,  or  pores,  in  the  outer  furface  of  the 
roots,  have  adapted  themfelves  to  the  particles  of  earth  which 
furround  them,  and  from  which  they  are  to  imbibe  nou¬ 
rifhment,  they  are  often,  by  fome  fudden  and  violent  mo¬ 
tion  of  the  ftem  of  the  tree,  difturbed :  the  whole  procefs 
muft  be  again  renewed;  and  as  the  firft  operation  is  retarded, 
the  motion  of  the  fap  muft  of  courfe  be,  at  leaf!  for  a  time, 
checked  j  and  this  cannot  but  affect  the  whole  plant. 


In 
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In  my  experiment,  as  I  have  particularly  mentioned  a'botev 
I  caufed  the  afpedff  of  the  trees  to  be  attentively  marked  j 
and  this,  for  the  reafons  already  given,  I  efteem  a  matter  of 
confequence. 

Where  the  roots  were  damaged  I  caufed  them  to  be  cut 
off  with  a  (harp  knife,  and  pruned  the  heads  in  proportion 
only  to  the  lofs  of  roots  they  had  fuffained.  If  the  damaged 
parts  of  the  roots  had  not  been  cut  off,  I  am  apt  to  think 
thofe  parts  might  have  imbibed  too  much  moifture,  which, 
together  with  an  extravafation  of  fermented  fap,  would 
have  brought  on  a  cartes,  (a  decay)  which  might  probably 
have  been  fatal  to  the  plant. 

The  roots  were  cut  Hoping  the  Hat  fur  face  being  under 
the  roots,  fo  as  to  bear  on  the  ground  when  the  tree  was 
fet  eredt. 

Many  are  fond,  when  they  tranfplant,  of  taking  off  the 
greateft  part  of  the  branches  of  a  tree;  hut  this  is  very  bad 
management:  every  branch  is  fuppofed  to  have  its  corre- 
fpondent  root  in  the  earth,  on  which  it  adds  by  attrac¬ 
tion,  fomewhat  like  a  fyphon  ;  the  fap  rifing  from  the  roots 
nearly  in  the  fame  proportion  it  is  tranfpired  through  the 
branches  and  leaves  ff. 

If  this  is  the  cafe,  it  muff  {land  to  reafon,  that  on  trans¬ 
planting  a  tree,  it  is  much  better  to  leave  too  much  thaa 
too  little  head  on  :  the  greater  the  attraction  is  from  above, 
the  more  eager  will  the  roots  be  to  fend  forth  their  fibres 

in 

*  This  is  a  very  good  way ;  for  the  rain  foking  perpendicu¬ 
larly  through  the  earth,  lefs  of  it  is  imbibed  by  the  wound  in 
the  root  when  it  is  cut  fo  as  to  have  the  Hope  downwards.  N. 

f  Mr.  Miller  is  alfo  of  opinion,  that  the  heads  of  trees  Ihould 
not  be  too  much  cut  on  tranfplanting ;  and  he  mentions  in  his 
Gardener’s  Dictionary,  under  the  article  Planting ,  an  experiment 
which  he  made  on  two  flandard  almond-trees  in  the  year  1733. 
The  branches  of  one  of  them  he  pruned  in  the  ufual  manner ; 
from  the  other  he  only  cut  off  the  fmaller  branches,  and  fuch  as 
were  bruifed  or  broken  :  thefe  were,  when  removed,  as  nearly  as 
poffible,  of  equal  ftrength,  and  of  the  fame  age;  they  were  planted 
in  the  fame  foif,  and  to  the  fame  lituation;  had  equal  attendance, 
and  were  managed,  as  nearly  as  could  be,  in  the  fame  manner  ; 
yet  in  the  fpring,  when  thefe  trees  began  to  (hoot,  that  whole 
brandies  were  moll  preferved  had  greatly  the  advantage  of  the 
$ther,  being  much  more  vigorous,  ffcrong,  &c.  N, 
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in  fearch  of  the  necefTary  food  ;  and  when  once  the  fap  is 
put  in  motion  by  this  powerful  attraction,  fo  that  the  life 
of  vegetation  is,  as  it  were,  renewed,  then,  and  not  till  then, 
is  the  time  to  abftradt  any  of  the  branches;  and  it  fhould  be 
done  with  fuch  difcretion,  that  the  parts  to  be  fed  may  be 
as  nearly  as  poflible  proportioned  to  the  Rate  and  abilities  of 
the  parts  which  are  to  go  in  fearch  of,  and  provide,  food. 

When  trees  are  tranfplanted  in  autumn,  I  am  not  for  ab- 
ftradting  any  of  their  branches  till  fpring;  for  the  fap  being 
then,  as  it  were,  at  reft,  the  branches  require  not  any  frefh 
fupply  of  nourifhment;  confequently,  if  there  fhould  be  any 
deficiency  in  the  roots,  it  is  not  fo  foon  felt.  When  the  heads 
of  the  tranfplanted  trees  come  to  be  pruned  in  the  fpring,  on 
the  firft  vifible  motion  of  the  fap,  great  regard  fhould  be 
had  to  the  ftate  the  roots  were  in  at  the  time  of  removal. 

'  I  have  feen  many  unfkilful  gardeners,  when  they  have 
been  about  to  tranfplant  a  tree,  cut  with  great  affiduity  all 
the  fibrous  roots  away  before  they  would  venture  to  put  it 
into  the  earth,  under  a  notion  that  thefe  roots  would 
fpeedily  rot,  and  thereby  afFedt  the  health  of  the  tree.  But 
this  is  far  from  being  the  cafe  :  the  fibrous  roots  fhould  be 
as  much  as  poffible  preferved  *,  and  carefully  fpread,  on 
the  removal,  at  a  proper  diflance  in  the  earth  :  it  is  to  thefe 
fibres  the  plant  owes  the  greateft  part  of  the  food  it  receives, 
they  being  by  their  form  much  better  adapted,  than  the 
larger  roots,  to  extradt  from  the  earth  its  nutritive  juices  : 
we  may  then  reafonably  conclude,  that  when  they  are  totally, 
Vol.  I.  H  or 

•  We  fuppofe  this  gentleman  means  that  the  fibrous  roots 
fhould  be  preferved  only  when  the  plants  are  not  to  be  removed 
to  any  great  diftance;  for  if  the  plants  are  to  be  fent  far,  fo  as 
to  be  any  confiderable  fpace  of  time  out  of  the  ground,  it  is 
certainly  much  the  bell:  way  to  cut  off  the  fibrous  roots ;  for  being 
of  a  delicate  texture,  they  foon  dry  in  the  air,  and  lofe  their  im¬ 
bibing  faculty  :  if  they  are  not  then  cut  off,  they  rot  in  the  earth, 
and  greatly  injure  the  new  roots  which  are  produced.  Where 
a  tree  can  be  put  into  the  earth  before  the  fibrous  roots  are 
withered  and  dry,  we  recommend  them  to  be  by  all  means  pre¬ 
ferved,  as  the  plant  will  the  fooner  vegetate,  and  the  courfe  of 
the  fap  will  be  lefs  interrupted  :  with  proper  care  in  the  plant¬ 
ing,  the  mouths  of  the  fibres  will  foon  adapt  themfelves  to  the 
pore§  of  the  earth,  and  thence  extract  the  neceffary  food,  A. 
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or  in  a  great  meafirre,  abftraded,  the  vegetative  power  in,  the 
plant  mull  be  greatly  weakened,  its  growth  mull  be  checked, 
and  its  health,  if  not  its  life,  be  fatally  affeded. 

The  ufe  of  tbefe  fibrous  roots  was  fully  verified  in  my 
experiment ;  for  not  a  fingle  plant  failed,  which  was  not 
nearly,  or  totally,  deprived  of  them  :  and  this  I  was  the 
better  enabled  to  know,  becaufe  I  took  care  to  plant,  in  fe- 
parate  places,  fuch  as  were  taken  up  with  their  roots  entire; 
thofe  which  were  fomewhat,  though  not  greatly,  injured  in 
their  roots;  and,  finally,  fuch  as  were,  as  above  defcribed,  in 
a  manner  deprived  of  all  their  fibrous  roots. 

I  am  fenfible  it  may  be  urged,  that  my  experiment  was 
made  on  plants  of  a  hardy  nature:  this  is  in  fad  true;  but 
I  fee  no  reafon  to  conclude,  that  it  would  have  failed  if 
tried  on  fome  which  are  of  a  more  tender  and  delicate  con- 
flitution.  The  principle  of  vegetation  is  alike  in  all  plants ; 
and  though  fome  may  by  accident  be  fooner  affeded  in  their 
health  than  others,  yet  are  there  certain  circumftances, 
wherein  all  plants,  which  are  either  indigenous,  or  habituated 
to  the  climate,  will  live  and  profper,  and  others,  in  which  all 
will  inftantly  die* 

My  experiment  fucceeded  on  bullace-trees,  which  are  a 
hardy  kind  of  wild  plum  ;  and  the  bullace  differs  only  from 
the  plums  which  are  commonly  cultivated  in  gardens,  in 
that  it  has  not  fubmitted  to  the  operation  of  engrafting ;  but 
whether  this  operation  (o  far  affeds  a  plant,  as  to  make  it 
bear  tranfplanting  worfe  than  it  would  do  in  a  {fate  of  nature, 
is  with  me  a  doubt:  lam  indeed  rather  apt  to  think  that 
an  engrafted  tree  would  better  bear  tranfplanting  than  one 
which  was  never  engrafted  ;  for  the  courfe  of  the  fap  in  the 
firft  is  already  checked,  whereas  in  the  laff  it  is  free  and  un¬ 
interrupted. 

I  found  this  dodrine  on  a  method  which  is  almoff  con- 
ffantly  put  in  pradice  by  the  nurfery-men  who  fupply  the 
gardens  about  London  with  plants.  It  is  for  their  credit 
that  the  young  trees  they  fell  ihould  take  root  readily,  and 
thrive  on  their  removal  ;  and  in  order  toefteduate  this,  they 
annually  remove  all  the  plants  in  their  nurfery,  judging 
that  when  they  are  ufed  to  be  thus  checked,  they  do  not  fo 

much 
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fcnuch  feel  the  removal  when  they  are  fold  ;  but  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  getting  into  better  earth,  which  is  generally  the  cafe* 
and  failing  of  their  annual  tranfplanting,  they  thrive  apace. 

From  what  has  been  faid,  I  think  I  may  reafonably  con¬ 
clude,  that  almoft  any  tree,  of  a  moderate  fize,  may  with¬ 
out  much  hazard  be  tranfplanted  in  the  fummer  feafon  whilft 
the  fap  is  in  motion  *  :  more  caution  however  muft  be  ufed 
than  if  it  was  tranfplanted  at  any  of  the  ufual  times  of  doing 
that  work;  and  the  great  care  is,  fo  to  difpofe  the  roots  in 
the  new  earth,  that  they  may  be  enabled  with  the  greateft 
expedition  to  colletd  a  frefh  fupply  of  nourifhment,  fo  as  to 

f  _  1 

check  as  little  as  poflible  the  vegetation  of  the  plant. 

Too  little  nicety  is  in  general  ufed  in  the  bufmefs  of 
tranfplanting  :(IHs  no  unufual  thing,  where  a  plant  is  well 
rooted,  for  the  workman  to  lay  the  roots  all  of  a  heap  in 
the  earth ;  whereas  they  fhould  be  regularly  difpofed,  as 
nearly  as  pofllble,  in  the  fame  pofition  they  were  in  before 
the  removal  of  the  plant.  Nature  is  the  beft  miftrefs  in  huf- 
bandry  and  gardening  ;  and  if  we  follow  nature,  we  lhall 
feldom  fail  of  fuccefs. 

I  muft  once  more  recommend  it  to  fuch  as  intend  to 
tranfplant  trees,  efpecially  in  the  fummer  feafon,  that  they 
be  effedtually  fecured  from  being  ftiaken  by  the  winds ;  a 
fmall  fhock  will  difcompofe  their  roots,  and  even  poflibly 
make  them  fail. 

I  make  not  the  leaft  doubt  but  very  many  of  your  rea¬ 
ders  will  look  upon  this  affair  as  a  mere  matter  of  curiofity, 
which  there  will  be  feldom  occafion  to  pracftife  in  the  com¬ 
mon  works  of  gardening;  but  I  can  affore  fuch,  that  by 
tranfplanting  carefully  in  the  beginning  of  the  fummer  they 
will  fave  a  whole  year,  and  be  at  leaft  as  forward  as  if  they 

H  2  had 

*  The  writer  of  this  letter  feems  to  think,  that  for  a  tree  to 
fucceed  when  tranfplanted  in  the  fummer  feafon,  it  fhould  have 
all  its  fibrous  roots  preferved  ;  and  this  may  be  the  fad  :  but 
then  it  follows  of  courfe,  that  trees  cannot  in  the  fummer  be  re¬ 
moved  to  any  great  diftance,  as  it  is  impoflible  to  preferve  the 
fibrous  roots,  for  any  length  of  time,  in  a  flate  proper  for  im¬ 
bibing  the  nutritive  juices  of  tff  earth,  particularly  in  the  fum- 
mer,  when  the  air  is  fo  much  drier  than  it  is  in  the  autumn  and 
fpring,  the  common  feafons  of  tranfplanting,  Q, 
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had  removed  their  trees  the  preceding  autumn  ;  whereas,  if 
they  negledt  the  opportunity,  they  mu  ft  of  courfe  wait  till 
the  following  autumn,  when  the  work  will  be  done,  in  all 
likelihood,  in  the  ufual  manner,  and  years  of  time  loft. 

My  letter  is,  in  all  probability,  already  as  long  as  you 
would  chufe  it :  I  fhall,  on  that  account,  forbear  reafoning 
any  more  on  the  fubjedt,  and  conclude  with  an  afTurance  of 
my  being.  Gentlemen, 

July  16,  1763.  Your  moft  obedient  fervant, 

To  the  Care  of  Mejfieurs  S.  L3 

Davis  Reymers, 

Bookfellers ,  in  Hol- 
born,  London, 


NUMBER  X, 

Mr.  Jeremiah  Brown’*  Method  of  making  Saltpetre  *  ;  pub - 
lijhed  in  Virginia  by  Order  of  the  Trufees  for  the  Improve- 
ment  of  Arts  and  Manufactures ,  and  in  England  by  Order  of 
the  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  Arts>  Manufactures , 
and  Commerce . 

SALTPETRE  is  to  be  found  in  tobacco-houfes,  ftables, 
cow-houfes,  hen  and  pigeon-houfes,  and  in  any  covered 
place  where  the  influence  of  the  fun  feidom  reaches.  A  fixty- 
feet  tobacco- houfe  will  yield  upwards  of  16  C.  wt.  a  year, 
and  fo  in  proportion  for  larger  or  fmaller  houfes. 

In  order  to  prepare  the  floors  for  attracting  nitre,  all  dung 
and  other  trafh  muft  be  removed  ;  and  if  the  floors  are  not 
level,  they  muft  be  made  fo  by  laying  on  marie,  or  any  foil 
not  too  ftift,  which  muft  be  lightly  trod  down  with  therr 
feet. 

The  floor  being  thus  prepared,  fprinkle  ftrong  ambeer 
over  it,  made  from  tobacco-traih,  and  cover  it  with  wet 
ground  leaves,  or  other  tobacco-trafh,  for  a  fortnight ;  then 

clean 

*  Was  not  this  paper  of  real  importance,  and  had  it  not  been 
pnblilhed  by  order  of  the  Society,  we  fhould  not  have  given  it 
a  place  in  our  collection.  The  Mufeum  Rufticum  is  not  to  con- 
flft  of  the  gleanings  of  news-papers,  idc* 
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dean  out  the  trafh,  and  in  any  cool  dry  morning  that  fuc- 
ceeds,  you  will  find  on  the  floor  the  nitre  attracted  and  con- 
denied  like  hoar  froft  ;  fweep  this  off  lightly,  and  put  it  by 
in  fome  hoglheads,  or  fafe  place  in  your  houfe,  until  you 
have  leifure  to  go  through  the  following  procefs.  This  work 
you  muft  carefully  repeat  as  often  as  you  obferve  the  above- 
mentioned  appearance  of  nitre  on  your  floors;  by  which 
means  you  will  foon  be  furnifhed  with  a  competent  quantity 
to  employ  a  leifure  day. 

The  procefs .  Make  a  lye  from  this  earth  in  the  fame 
manner  as  is  ufually  done  for  foap,  noting  that  the  earth  is 
not  to  be  hard-packed  on  the  ftraw  in  the  bottom  of  your  lye- 
veflel,  which  would  retain  the  water  to  be  poured  on  it  too 
long,  and  overcharge  it  with  faline  particles,  to  the  great 
interruption  of  the  procefs :  place  the  earth  hollow  in  the 
veflel,  for  the  reception  of  the  water;  the  firft  put  to  it 
muft  be  warmer  than  new  milk  from  the  cow  ;  afterwards 
add  cold  water :  fix  a  veflel  to  receive  the  lye  as  foon  as 
you  begin  to  put  the  water  in,  as  it  will  not  remain  long 
upon  the  earth,  but  in  a  few  minutes  begin  to  drop  into  the 
receiver  :  if  it  runs  foul,  it  muft  be  returned  upon  the  earth: 
as  foon  as  it  has  dropped  a  gallon,  you  may  begin  to  boil  it 
in  a  caft-iron  pot.  Every  bufhel  of  earth  will  require  near 
eight  gallons  of  water.  Continue  to  boil  it  gently  until  you 
have  fully  charged  your  pot  with  the  lye,  and  you  will  find 
the  watry  particles  evaporate  until  it  is  reduced  to  a  thick 
oily  confidence,  {hooting  into  fmall  icy  cryftals,  which  you 
will  eafily  perceive  by  expofing  the  fuds,  in  a  fpoon,  to  a  c@ld 
place  :  then  put  the  liquor  out  of  the  pot  into  wetted  wooden 
trays,  and  fet  it  by  in  a  cool  place  for  the  firft  growth :  if 
you  accidentally  boil  it  too  thick,  add  a  little  cold  water  : 
when  your  trays  have  ftood  with  the  fuds  a  few  hours,  you 
muft  raife  one  end  to  let  the  lye  drain  ofF  from  the  petre-faft, 
which  is  the  firft  growth,  and  which,  by  boiling  a  fecond 
time,  will  yield  you  a  freih  quantity. 

After  it  is  thus  drained  and  become  dry,  you  may  put  it 
into  cafks  or  tubs,  until  you  have  leifure,  without  prejudice 
to  your  crops,  to  refine  it. 

;  "  '  '  .  T* 
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To  refine  petre-falt .  Put  into  your  pot  about  a  third  o£ 
the  quantity  your  pot  will  hold  of  this  firft  growth,  and  fet  it 
over  the  fire :  you  are  to  be  provided  with  an  iron  rod,  or 
poker,  to  ftir  it  :  as  foon  as  it  begins  to  melt,  you  will  fee  it 
begin  to  boil  furioufly:  keep  it  well  ftirred  down,  as  at  this 
time  it  is  very  apt  to  take  fire,  which  will  deftroy  the  whole  : 
when  you  obferve  it  in  the  boiling  to  look  of  a  dirty  white, 
flacken  your  fire,  and  ftir  itbrifkly  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour ; 
then  increafe  your  fire,  and  continue  the  ftirring,  though  the 
danger  of  burning  it  is  now  over :  the  pot,  before  it  is  fuf- 
ficiently  melted,  will  be,  at  the  bottom,  of  a  flaming  red,  and 
the  matter  will  appear  like  boiled  cream  ;  and  when  it  be- 

"S 

comes  whitifh  and  liquid,  pour  it  upon  a  ftone,  or  fome 
earthen  vefTel,  or  a  hard  well- rammed  earthen  floor,  clean 
fwept.  As  foon  as  it  is  cold,  it  will  become 'hard,  and  if 
you  throw  it  upon  a  ftone,  will  ring  like  broken  china. 

If  you  have  not  leifure  immediately  to  clarify  it,  put  it 
into  a  tub  in  a  dry  place  until  fome  convenient  opportunity. 

To  clarify  coagulated  cream  of  nitre.  To  every  pound  of 
-this  matter  put  fix  pound  of  water,  after  you  have  broke  it 
into  fmall  pieces :  put  your  pot  upon  the  fire,  and  ftir  it  until 
it  is  well  diffolved  ;  then  make  the  fire  all  round  the  pot, 
which  will  caufe  it  to  boil  in  the  middle,  and  prevent  any 
wafte  by  its  drying  and  flicking  on  the  Tides  of  the  pot ;  and 
as  foon  as  the  earthy  matter  begins  to  fettle  in  the  pot,  pour 
the  liquid  into  a  tray,  or  other  open  vefTel,  that  its  fediment 
may  fettle  :  pour  off  the  clear  liquor,  and  evaporate  it  with  a 
gentle  fire,  until  in  a  fpoon  it  will  fhoot  into  cryftals  ;  then 
pour  it  into  your  tray,  with  dry  flicks  fixed  acrofs,  fo  as  to 
be  a  little  below  the  furface  of  the  liquor  ;  fet  this  by  in  a 
cool  place,  where  it  may  ftand  until  it  {hoots  into  clear  tranf- 
parent  cryftals  ;  then  gently  pour  oft’  the  liquor,  and  fet  the 
tray  fo  as  to  drain  it  off  perfectly  dry. 

Thus  your  falt-petre  is  completely  made,  and  in  a  few  days 
will  be  dry  enough  to  remove  out  of  your  trays  into  cafks  or 
veffels  proportioned  to  the  quantities. 

Hie  liquor  you  laft  poured  off  inufl;  be  again  evaporated 
over  the  fire,  for  it  will  yield  falt-petre  equally  good  as  the 

former  i 
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former  ;  and  thus  continue  the  operation,  until  all  the  watry 
particles  are  totally  evaporated. 

N.  B.  The  earth  from  which  you  have  extra&ed  the  fait- 
petre,  and  all  the  wafhings  of  your  veftels,  if  you  lay  it  by 
thinly  fpread,  in  your  houfe,  will  turn  to  profit,  as  it  con¬ 
tinues  to  be  peculiarly  proper  to  attract  and  abforb  the  nitre 
floating  in  the  air ;  add  alfo  the  earthy  matter  which  fettles 
in  the  refining  :  and  fhould  you  be  in  want  of  houfe-room, 
you  may  fpread  it  upon  the  earth,  covered  in  the  manner 
that  fooder-flacks  are  :  it  will  produce  falt-petre  full  as  well 
as  a  tohacco-houfe,  taking  care  that  the  north-end  be  always 
open,  and  that  it  be  defended  as  much  as  poffible  from  rain. 
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To  the  Editors  of  the  Museum  Rusticum. 


Gentlemen, 

N  reading  your  propofals,I  determined  to  become  your 
correfpondent ,  but  it  took  me  up  fome  time  to  con- 
fider  what  fhould  be  the  particular  fubjedt  of  my  letter. 

This  may  probably  be  the  cafe  with  many  others :  I  there¬ 
fore  concluded,  that  a  few  hours  of  my  time  would  be  well 
employed  in  removing  this  difficulty. 

For  this  purpofe,  I  herewith  fend  you  fome  leading  ques¬ 
tions  as  I  call  them,  fox  the  ufe  of  your  correfpondents. 
They  relate  chiefly  to  agriculture,  and  will  ferve  to  guide 
many,  who  may  be  inclined  to  write  to  you,  in  the  choice  of 
a  fubjedt.  I  owe  thefe  queftions,  mo  ft  of  them  at  leaft,  to  a 
foreign  tract  Your  humble  fervant, 

Sept.  3,  1763.  N.  K. 


*  We  are  under  great  obligations  to  this  gentleman  for  his  quef- 
pons ,  as  we  could  not  ourfelves  have  hit  upon  a  more  proper  me¬ 
thod  of  hinting  to  our  correfpondents  the  ufeful  fubjedts  we 
would  wifh  them  to  write  on.  This  work  is  partly  intended 
as  a  channel  of  intelligence  in  matters  of  hufbandry,  commerce, 
&c.  from  one  part  of  the  Britifh  dominions  to  the  other  :  we  have 
reafon,  therefore,  to  hope  that  every  ufeful  method  of  practice, 
or  new  difeoverv,  whether  in  agriculture,  arts,  manufactures,  or 
commerce,  will  be  communicated  to  us,  in  order  to  its  being 
made  known  for  the  benefit  of  the  community.  O. 


Lead- 
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Leading  Questions  in  Agriculture, 

Of  Wajle  and  Uncultivated  Lands . 

1.  What  quantity  of  uncultivated  land  is  there  in  each 
of  the  feveral  counties  of  England  ? 

2.  Is  none  of  this  land  fit  for  tillage,  and  what  is  it  worth 
an  acre  ? 

3.  Might  not  fuch  as  is  not  proper  for  tillage  be  profitably 
planted  with  timber? 

4.  What  ufe  is  made  of  the  mofies,  moraffes,  or  bogs, 
in  the  feveral  parts  of  the  kingdom  where  they  are  to  be 
found ;  and  might  not  fome  machines  be  invented  to  Jeflen 
the  expence  of  draining  thefe  bogs? 

5.  Which  is  the  beffc  method  of  bringing  a  drained  bog 
into  tillage,  and  what  crops  is  it  beft  at  firft  to  fow  on  it  ? 
What  trees  or  plants  thrive  beft  in  a  moift  fituation  ? 

6.  Which  is  the  beft  method  of  planting  timber-trees,  as 
oak,  elm,  afh,  firs,  pines,  &c.  and  what  culture  do  they  re¬ 
quire  to  forward  their  growth  ? 

7.  Which  is  the  moft  profitable  method  of  falling  brufh- 
Wood,  under-wood,  or  fpray  ;  and  at  how  many  years 
growth  ftiould  the  different  kinds  in  different  foils  be  cut? 

8.  Which  is  the  beft  method  of  cultivating  timber  for 
houfe  and  (hip  building,  and  which  is  the  beft  feafon  and 
manner  of  felling  the  trees  ? 

9.  By  what  cheap  means  can  wood,  particularly  fir,  be 
rendered  lefs  combuftible  ;  and  may  it  not  by  fome  prepara¬ 
tion  be  preferved  from  decay  and  worms  ? 

10.  Which  is  the  beft  method  of  enclofing  woods? 

Of  Cultivated  Lands . 

1.  What  is  the  common  price  of  plowed  land,  pafture, 
meadow,  and  wood  land,  in  the  feveral  parts  of  the  kingdom  ? 

2.  What  crops  of  wheat  on  an  acre  do  the  lands,  on  an 
average,  bear  in  the  feveral  counties  ? 

Of  Meadows  and  Paflures, 

1.  Which  is  the  beft  method  of  managing  up-land  pas¬ 
tures  ? 
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2.  How  are  the  feveral  kinds  of  artificial  paftures  to  be  cul¬ 
tivated  to  the  beft  advantage  ;  and  what  kinds  fucceed  befl: 
in  the  feveral  forts  of  foil  ?  Which  are  eafieft  dried  and  made 
into  hay  for  winter  fodder  ;  and  what  has  been  the  refult  of 
feveral  experiments  made  on  this  fubjeft,  under  the  various 
circumftances  of  foil,  fituation,  &c  ? 

3.  Might  not  tares  or  grey  peas  be  to  advantage  fown, 
to  ufe  either  as  green  or  dry  fodder  ? 

4.  Which  is  the  beft  method  of  flooding  meadows  ? 

5.  How  are  low  meadows  to  be  managed,  and  which  is 
the  beft  method  of  improving  them  ? 

6.  Which  is  the  beft  method  of  preferving  the  grafs,  and 
deflroying  the  weeds,  in  meadows  and  paftures  ? 

7.  In  what  manner  are  rough  meadows  and  paftures  befl: 
levelled  ? 

8.  What  are  the  feveral  methods  of  making  hay,  and  which 
is  the  beft  ? 

9.  What  form  is  beft  for  barns  or  hay-ftacks  ? 

10.  In  what  manner  can  our  winter  and  fummer  fodder 
be  encreafed  ;  and  how  are  we  to  guard  againft  its  bad  qua¬ 
lities  ? 

11.  Which  is  the  moft  profitable  method  in  different  cir¬ 
cumftances  of  ufing  fodder,  green  or  dry  ? 

12.  What  is  the  beft  manure  for  meadows  and  paftures; 
and  at  what  feafon,  and  in  what  manner,  is  it  to  be  laid  on  l 

Of  Lands  in  'Tillage . 

1.  What  is  there  'peculiar  in  the  methods  of  hufbandry 
praftifed  in  each  county  ? 

2.  Should  not  the  land  be  in  general  plowed  oftener  and 
deeper  ? 

3.  In  what  proportion  (hould  the  different  kinds  of  ma- 
nure.be  laid  on  various  foils ;  and  what  manure  is  beft  adapted 
to  each  foil } 

At  what  feafon,  and  in  what  manner,  fhould  manures  be 
fpread  ? 

Which  is  the  beft  method  of  coliefling  and  preparing  na¬ 
tural  manures  ? 

VOL,  I. 
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What  effecls  have  the  different  kind  of  artificial  manures, 
as  afhcs,  foot,  tanners  bark,  rags,  pot-afh,  ifc.  had  on  va¬ 
rious  foils  ;  and  what  is  the  expence  of  making  ufe  of  them  ? 

When  land  is  to  be  prepared  for  wheat,  is  it  not  a  good 
pratftice  to  fow  tares  or  buck  wheat,  and  plow  them  in, when 
in  full  fap,  as  a  manure  ? 

4.  Is  burnbaiting  or  denfhiring  land  of  any  ufe  5  and  which 
is  the  cheapeft  way  of  doing  it  ? 

5.  What  compofts  are  beft  adapted  to  each  foil  ? 

6.  Which  are,  in  the  feveral  parts- of  the  kingdom,  the  beft 
times  for  fowing  the  winter  and  fpring  corn  ?  What  me¬ 
thod  of  fowing  has  fucceeded  beft  on  various  foils?  At  what 
depth  is  it  beft  to  lay  the  feed  under  the  different  circum- 
ftances  of  foil,  fituation,  if  c  ? 

7.  In  what  parts  are  drill  plows  ufed  in  England,  and  with 
what  fuccefs  ? 

8.  Which  is  the  beft  method  of  preparing  feed  wheat  ? 

9.  What  forts  of  grain  are  beft  adapted  to  the  feveral  foils 
and  fituations  ? 

10.  What  is  the  beft  order  of  fowing  the  feveral  kinds  of 
grain  in  the  fame  land  ? 

11.  Which  is  the  beft  method  of  clearing  our  lands  from 
weeds  ? 

12.  What  are  the  precautions  neceffary  to  be  taken  in 

weeding  wheat  ? 

13.  What  remedies  are  beft  adapted  to  the  diftempers  of 
wheat  before  it  fpindles  ? 

14.  What  is  the  proportion,  in  the  feveral  counties,  of 
the  crops  of  grain,  one  fort  compared  with  the  others  ;  and 
what  is  the  proportion  betwixt  the  prices  of  them  ? 

15.  What  has  been  the  crops  of  any  particular  field  for 
any  number  of  years  fucceflively  ? 

16.  Which  is  the  mo  ft  advantageous  method  of  cutting 
and  getting  in  grain  at  harveft  ? 

17.  W hat  preparation  does  corn  require  in  order  to  its 
being  preferved  for  a  length  of  time  ? 

18.  What  conftrudfion  is  beft  for  a  granary,  fo  as  to  keep 
corn  in  a  fmall  cornpafs,  and  without  danger  ? 

In  what  manner  can  corn  be  beft  guarded  againft  the  ra¬ 
vages  of  infers,  if  c  P 
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ig.  What  precautions  are  neceffary  to  prevent  our  corn 
from  degenerating,  fo  as  to  have  good  feed  corn  ?  Is  it  heft 
to  buy  thechoiceft  at  the  markets,  or  to  chufe  the  moft  per- 
fe£l  our  own  crops  can  yield  ? 

20.  Are  there  not  fome  kinds  of  foreign  grain,  but  little 
cultivated  with  us,  that  might  to  advantage  be  propagated  in 
England,  fuch  as  the  Smyrna  wheat,  the  bere  or  fquare  bar¬ 
ley,  &c?  Would  not  even  rice  grow  in  fome  parts  of  the 
weft  of  England  ? 

Of  Flax  and  Hemp . 

1.  Which  is  the  beft  method  of  preparing  land  for  flax  or 

hemp ;  and  might  not  the  hufbandry  of  thefe  plants  be  im¬ 
proved  ? 

2.  What  manure  agrees  beft  with  thefe  plants  ? 

3.  What  proportion  does  the  value  of  the  crops  bear  to 
the  expencesof  hufbandry,  &c  ? 

4.  What  is  the  beft  time  of  fowing  flax,  or  hemp,  in  the 
feveral  parts  of  Great-Britain  and  Ireland? 

5.  In  what  manner  Ihould  thefe  plants  be  managed  whilft 
on  the  land  ? 

6.  What  care  is  required  in  the  pulling  them  ;  and  fhould 
not  hemp  be  pulled  at  two  feafons,  according  to  its  fex  ? 

7.  What  is  the  beft  method  of  dreffing  flax  and  hemp  for 
the  various  purpofes  for  which  they  are  ufed  ? 

8.  In  what  manner  could  the  culture  of  thefe  ufeful  plants 

•  be  beft  encouraged  ? 

9.  Is  it  not  beft  to  fow  foreign  flax  feed  ? 

Of  Hedges  and  Fences, 

1.  Which  is  the  moft  ufeful,  convenient,  lafting,  and 
cheap  fence  ? 

2.  Would  not  ditches  only  in  fomes  cafes  do  ? 

3.  Which  is  the  beft  and  fpeedieft  method  of  raifmg  a 
good  quick  fence  ;  and  how  are  they  beft  cut,  plafhed,  and 
kept  in  order  ? 

Of  the  Implements  of  Agriculture. 

i.  What  are  the  different  forts  of  implements  and  utenfils 
employed  in  the  works  of  hufbandry  in  each  county  ? 

I  2  What 
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2.  What  is  the  beft  form  of  borers  to  difcover  the  quality 
and  depth  of  the  foil,  ? 

3.  What  kind  of  inftrument  is  moil  ufeful  for  railing  the 
turf  of  land,  in  order  to  its  being  burnt? 

4.  What  are  the  beft  forms  of  plows,  harrows,  and  other 
common  inftruments,  regard  being  had  to  the  foil  they  are  to 
cultivate  ? 

5.  Might  not  new  inftruments  be  invented,  or  brought 
into  ufe  ? 

6.  What  proportions  and^  conftru&ions  are  beft  for  carts, 
waggons,  tumbrils,  ufed  in  carrying  dung,  gravel,  earth, 
corn,  or  fodder  ? 

7.  In  what  manner  might  the  drill-plow,  by  being  made 
]efs  complicated,  be  brought  into  general  ufe  ? 

Of  Country  Labour . 

1.  What  is  the  price  of  the  feveral  kinds  of  labour  in  the 
feveral  parts  of  the  kingdom,  by  the  day  or  the  piece,  proper 
regard  being  had  to  the  diftinftions  of  age,  fex,  ftrength, 
and  abilities  of  the  labourers,  and  the  feafons  of  the  year  ? 

What  alterations  have  there  been  in  this  matter,  and 
owing  to  what  caufes  ? 

2.  In  what  manner  might  children  of  different  ages  be 
moft  profitably  employed,  fo  as  not  to  hurt  their  growth  and 
future  health  ? 

..  v 

3.  What  wages  are  given,  in  the  feveral  parts  of  England, 
to  plowmen,  threfhers,  team- men,  labourers,  and  houfhold 
country  fervants  ? 

4.  At  what  times  in  every  county  are  the  feveral  works 
in  farming  performed,  fuch  as  fowing,  plowing,  manuring, 

hcf 

5.  In  what  order  fliould  thefe  works  be  performed,  fo  as 
tp  be  at  thelcaft  expence  of  time  and  money  ? 

Of  Cattle , 

?.  What  is  the  beft  form  of  ftables,  cow-houfes,  ox-ftalls, 
covered  fheep-pens,  &c.  regard  being  had  to  the  convenience 
©1  fit  nation,  with  refpedl  to  the  dwelling-houfe,  &V.  the 

faving 
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faving  trouble  in  attendance,  the  health  of  the  cattle,  the 
faving  the  dung, 

Of  Horfes . 

1.  In  what  manner  could  the  breed  of  our  horfes,  in  fome 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  be  beft  improved  P 

2.  How  are  the  farmers  to  be  prevented  from  fpoiling 
young  horfes  by  putting  them  too  foon  to  the  collar  ? 

3.  What  kind  of  fodder  is  beft  adapted  to  draught-horfes  ? 

4.  To  what  particular  diforders  are  horfes  fubje<St  in  the 
feveral  counties ;  and  what  are  the  caufes  of,  and  remedies  for 
them  ? 

5.  What=kind  of  geer  or  harnefs  is  beft  for  draught-horfes, 
fo  that  they  may  ufe  their  ftrength  to  the  greateft  advantage  ? 

6.  In  what  manner  fhould  young  horfes  be  fed  and  trained 
to  exercife,  regard  being  had  to  what  work  they  are  intended 
for  ? 

Of  Oxen . 

1.  Might  not  our  breed  of  black  cattle  in  fome  counties 
be  improved  ? 

2.  What  is  the  proper  age  to  put  oxen  to  work  ? 

3.  What  fodder  is  moft  proper  to  feed  or  fat  them  withj 
and  which  is  the  beft  and  cheapeft  method  of  doing  it  p 

4.  In  what  manner  can  they  be  yoked,  fo  as  to  ufe  their 
ftrength  to  the  greateft  advantage  ? 

5*  What  diftempers  are  oxen  ufually  fubje<ft  to  in  the  fe¬ 
veral  counties,  and  what  are  their  caufes  and  remedies  P 

6.  In  what  cafes  are  horfes  or  oxen  to  be  preferred  one  to 
the  other  P 

»  •  \  ' 

7.  What  number  of  horfes  or  oxen  are  commonly  put  to 

one  plow  in  different  foils  ? 

Of  Cows. 

1.  How  much  milk  do  cows  generally  give  indifferent 
places  at  a  meal  ? 

2.  In  what  manner  are  cOws  managed  at  the  different  fea- 
fons  of  the  year  ? 

3.  What  kind  of  fodder  makes  them  give  the  beft  milk, 
gnd  moft  in  quantity  p 
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4.  What  are  the  diftempers  of  cows,  their  caufes  and  re~ 
inedies  ? 

5.  In  what  manner  is  butter  and  cheefe  made  in  the  feve- 
jral  counties  of  England  ? 

6.  Have  the  farmers  of  Suffolk  and  Cambridgefhire  any 
thing  peculiar  in  their  method  of  making  butter  ? 

7.  Have  the  farmers  of  Chefhire,  Gioucefterfhire,  War- 
wickfhire,  Lancafhire,  or  Somerfetfhire,  any  peculiar  way  of 
making  their  refpedlive  forts  of  cheefe? 

S.  What  is  the  common  price  of  thofe  cheefes  at  the  firft 
hand,  and  at  what  fairs  are  they  fold  ? 

9*  Might  not  fame  at  leaft  of  thefe  cheefes  be  improved  ? 


4 
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Of  Sheeps  Goats ,  and  Hogs. 

I .  Of  what  kind  are  the  fheep  bred  in  the  feveral  counties  ? 

2„  What  kind  of  paftures  agree  beft  with  fheep  ? 

3.  What  are  their  diftempers,  the  caufes  of  them,  and 
tlieir  remedies  ? 

4.  Is  not  folding  them  on  arable  land  a  good  cuftom  ? 

5.  What  is  the  beft  winter  fodder  for  them  ? 

6«  Which  is  the  beft  method  of  fhearing  them  ? 

y8  Under  what  reftri&dons  may  goats  be  admitted  in  a 
'  farm  ? 

8.  How  is  the  greateft  advantage  to  be  made  of  the  wool 
and  goat’s  hair  ? 

9.  In  what  manner  are  hogs  fed  and  fatted  to  the  greateft 
advantage  ? 

10  Under  what  reftritftions  may  they  be  permitted  to  graze 
in  the  fields  ? 

II.  Might  not  fome  foreign  breeds  be  with  advantage 
introduced  ? 


Of  the  Poultry-Yard. 

1.  Which  is  the  beft  method  of  breeding,  feeding,  and 
fattening  fowls,  turkeys,  ducks,  geefe,  &cf 

2.  Might  not  artificial  ways  of  hatching  fowls  be  with 
advantage  pradtifed  ? 

3.  What  are  the  diftempers  of  poultry,  the  caufes  of  them, 
and  their  remedies  ? 

4.  How  is  the  greateft  advantage  to  be  made  of  their 
feathers  ? 

Of 
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Of  Fijh. 

x.  Which  is  the  be  ft  method  of  making  fifh-ponds,  either 
for  breeding  or  feeding  ? 

2.  In  what  manner  might  the  filh  in  our  rivers  be  better 
preferved  and  encreafed  ? 

3.  How  can  the  poaching  in  the  ponds  and  rivers  be  bell 
prevented  ? 

Of  Bees . 

1.  Might  not  the  number  of  bee- hives  be  to  advantage 
encreafed  in  many  places  ? 

2.  Which  is  the  beft  form  for  bee-hives  ? 

3.  What  is  the  proper  management  of  an  apiary ;  and* 
what  is  the  beft  expofure  for  the  hives  ? 

4.  How  is  the  greateft  advantage  to  be  made  of  the  honey 
and  wax  ? 

Of  Silk-lVorms, 

1.  In  what  part  of  his  majefty’s  dominions  will  white 
mulberry-trees  thrive  beft  ?  Have  any  experiments  been 
made,  and  what  has  been  the  refult  of  them  ? 

2.  What  quantity  of  leaves  have  they  produced  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  extent  of  the  plantation  ? 

3.  Which  is  the  beft  method  of  planting  mulberry-trees 
in  different  countries  ? 

4.  Might  not  fome  other  plant  be  found  out  fit  to  feed  filk- 
worms,  at  leaft  for  a  time  ? 

5.  Which  is  the  beft  method  of  breeding  and  feeding  fiik- 
worms  ?  What  are  their  diftempers,  the  caufes  of  them,  and 
their  refpe&ive  remedies  ? 
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NUMBER  XII. 

A  Letter  to  the  Editors ,  recommending  the  Culture  of  Vines 
in  our  North- American  Colonies 

Gentlemen, 

1  Perceive  by  your  printed  propofals,  which  I  received  a 
few  days  ago,  that  any  thing  which  can  be  of  ufe  to  the 
public  comes  within  your  plan.  I  have  long  thought  that 
good  wine  might  be  made  on  the  continent  of  North  Ame¬ 
rica  :  the  extent  of  territory  we  pofTefs  there  is  amazing, 
and  the  diverfity  of  climates  fuch,  that,  in  more  than  one  of 
our  colonies,  vines  may  certainly  with  advantage  be  planted. 
I  own  it  is  to  me  aftonifhing,  that  none  but  partial  and  pu- 
fillanimous  trials  have  yet  been  made,  in  this  important 
matter,  in  that  part  of  the  world.  A  few  vines  have,  it  is 
true,  been  planted  without  fuccefs;  but  fhould  that  deter 
others  from  making  a  more  rational  trial  ?  Experiments 
injudicioufly  made  are  the  ruin  of  many  good  projects ;  peo¬ 
ple  are  apt  to  conclude  that,  if  an  undertaking  fails  of  fuc¬ 
cefs  in  one  man's  hands,  there  is  no  reafon  to  hope  it  will 
thrive  any  better,  let  who  will  attempt  it.  But  this  is,  in 
truth,  arguing  prepofleroully :  we  fhould  found  our  reafon- 
ings  and  conclufions  on  fadhs,  or  at  leaf!  on  probabilities : 
a  trilling  error  in  the  execution  of  an  experiment  may  oc- 
cafion  its  not  fucceeding;  therefore  when  we  fail  in  our 
attempts,  inftead  of  giving  up  the  undertaking,  we  fhould 
diligently  fearch  into  the  caufe  of  the  mifcarriage.  It  is 
well  known  that  a  moift  rich  land  is  not  proper  for  vines ; 
yet  on  fuch  kind  of  foils  have  vines  been  generally  planted 
in  America :  is  it  then  any  wonder  they  fhould  not  fuc- 
ceed  ?  Some  have  planted  vines,  and  fufFered  them  to  run 
up  the  neighbouring  trees;  but  little  was  to  be  expedted 
from  this  method  of  planting  them,  as  they  could  not  enjoy 

the 

'*  The  patriotic  fociety,  of  which  the  editors  of  this  colledtion 
have  the  honour  to  be  members,  have  had  due  attention  to  this- 
important  matter;  and  we  hope,  in  a  few  years,  to  fee  the  effects 
of  the  encouragement  it  has  offered,  N. 
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the  full  benefit  of  the  fun- beams,  and  they  were  too  much 
expofed  to  moifture,  not  only  from  the  dews,  but  from  the 
perforation  of  the /trees  which  fupported  them.  Vines 
will  grow  and  thrive  almoft  in  any  dry  foil,  provided  they 
have  a  good  expofure.  The  fouth-eaffern  declivity  of  a 
hill  is  a  proper  fituation  for  a  vineyard,  if  the  foil  is  light 
and  dry.  In  fuch  places  (and  many  of  them  are  to  be  found 
in  our  North-American  colonies)  fhould  the  vineyards  I 
would  have  planted  there,  be  made,  there  is  no  doubt  of 
their  fucceeding  and  ripening  their  fruit,  with  proper  ma¬ 
nagement  ;  and  good  vignerons  might  eafily  be  procured,  to 
inftrudf  our  planters,  both  from  Germany  and  France. 

It  has,.  I  know,  been  urged  that  the  grapes  cultivated  in 
America  are  very  apt  to  burft  before  they  are  fully  ripe ; 
but  -  this  muff  either  proceed  from  their  having  too  much 
nourifhment,  or  from  the  fkins  of  the  grapes  being  moiffened 
by  the  damp  vapour,  which  proceeds  from  the  neighbouring 
woods.  I  have  known,  when  a  cherry-tree  in  full  vigour 
has  been  loaded  with  fine  ripe  fruit,  that  one  night’s  rain 
has  made  all  the  fruit  burff :  moifture  will  often  have  this 
effect  on  moft  kinds  of  fruit,  particularly  on  cherries, 
plums,  &c.  When  we  know  the  caufes  of  a  mifcarriage 
in  an  attempt,  we  of  courfe  know  how  to  guard  againff  it 
for  the  future.  I  would  earneftly  recommend  it  to  the 
planters  in  our  feveral  colonies,  to  try,  with  proper  p~ecau- 
lions,  their  fuccefs  in  planting  vineyards:  it  would  be  eafy 
for  them  to  procure  cuttings  from  the  belt  vines  which 
grow  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  and  Mofelle  :  thefe  would 
thrive  well  in  Virginia,  Peniilvania,  North  Carolina,  New- 
York,  and  the  province  of  Maffachufets  5  and  able  vigne¬ 
rons,  for  the  purpofe  of  dreffing  the  vines,  might  probably 
be  got,  on  moderate  terms,  from  among  the  Germans  fet¬ 
tled  at  the  back  of  Virginia  and  Penfilvania  j  and  if  not, 
many  in  Germany  would  be  glad  to  remove. 

As  to  the  fouthern  colonies,  Maryland,  South-Carolina, 
Georgia,  Florida,  and  Louifiana,  1  would  recommend  that 
cuttings  from  the  Madeira  vines  be  planted,  and  I  fhould 
not  in  the  leaf!:  doubt  of  excellent  wine  being  made  from 
them.  We  might,  in  time  perhaps,  be  able  to  make  as 
Vol.  I.  K  good 
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good  wines  of  different  forts,  as  we  are  fupplied  with  from 
the  fouth  of  France*:  and  that  this  would  be  a  great  com¬ 
mercial  object,  I  need  not  obferve ;  how  great  could  fcarcely 
be  computed.  Frequent  complaints  are  made,  that  our 
North- American  colonies  encroach  on  our  manufactures: 
I  have  myfelf  been  informed,  that  they  make  very  good 
hats  there;  and  could  we  reafonably  blame  them,  were  they 
to  make  all  the  woollen  and  linen  goods  they  could  con- 
fume?  The  ballance  of  trade  is  already  againft  them,  and 
was  it  not  for  the  lumber- trade  they  carry  on  with  the 
Weft-India  iflands,  they  could  never  make  good  their  home- 
contracts. 

It  is  certainly  our  duty,  here  in  England,  to  give  them  all 
poftible  encouragement  to  fet  up  fuch  manufactories  as  will 
not  interfere  with  our  foreign  trade ;  and  it  would  be  for 
our  advantage,  were  they  to  fupply  us  with  fuch  articles  as 
we  are  obliged  to  fetch  from  France,  Germany,  &c.  A 
great  deal  of  money  is  annually  carried  out  of  the  kingdom, 
to  pay  for  French  and  German  wines :  why  then  fhould 
we  not  confult  our  intereft  as  a  nation,  and  encourage  the 
growth  of  vines  in  America  ?  Vineyards,  it  is  true,  cannot 
be  planted  without  a  large  expence,  and  make  no  imme¬ 
diate  returns :  it  is  on  this  account  I  would  recommend 
all  poflible  encouragement  to  be  given  for  planting  them 
in  that  continent :  one  great  temptation  will  be,  that 
when  once  a  vineyard  is  properly  planted,  it  will,  if 
duly  attended,  and  carefully  managed,  laft  150  years  f, 

with- 

*  We  agree  with  our  correfpondent,  that  it  would  be  a  very 
defirable  object,  if  we  could  by  any  means  in  our  American 
colonies  make  wines,  that  would  approach  in  quality  to  thofe 
produced  in  the  fouth  of  France:  it  is  our  importation  of  French 
wines,  which  throws  the  ballance  of  trade  fomuch  againft  us  with 
that  kingdom ;  and  what  is  worfe,  it  occaftons  a  great  inter- 
courfe  of  fmuggling,  by  which  means  immenfe  quantities  of 
unmanufaftured  wool  are  annually  exported.  Was  there  no  de¬ 
mand  for  French  commodities  in  this  kingdom,  there  would  be 
no  fmuggling  ;  for  as  much  as  the  French  want  our  wool,  they 
would  not  fufFer  their  bullion,  or  coin,  to  be  exported  to  pay 
for  it.  N. 

f  In  fome  parts  of  Italy  they  reckon  a  vineyard,  which  has 
not  been  planted  100  years,  to  be  young.  In  Chianti,  a  v^ne 

of 
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without  the  wine  produced  from  it  being  lowered  in  its 
quality.  This  is  indeed  an  encouragement,  fuch  an  en¬ 
couragement,  that  I  hope  foon  to  hear  of  many  vineyards 
being  planted  in  that  part  of  the  world.  Were  the  colo- 
nifts  in  North- America  to  take  to  making  wines,  we  fhould 
foon  have  them  in  great  perfection  from  thence,  and  it 
would  prevent  their  interfering  with  any  of  our  Englifh 
manufactures :  on  the  contrary,  the  profits  arifing  from  the 
fale  of  their  wines  would  enable  them  to  purchafe  all  their 
neceflaries  from  England,  which  it  is  now  out  of  their  power 
to  do  :  they  are  therefore  obliged  to  make  them  at  home. 
This  is  not  the  only  advantage  which  would  be  derived  to 
us  from  vines  being  planted  and  cultivated  in  North-Ame- 
rica  ;  for  they  could  in  that  cafe  fupply  us  with  dried  fruit 
for  our  home-confumption,  which  is  annually  imported  in 
very  large  quantities  from  the  Levant. 

Both  wine  and  fruit  are  bulky,  and  would  confequently 
employ  many  thoufand  tons  of  fhipping  annually :  this 
would  be  another  great  advantage,  as  it  would  neceflarily 
encreafe  the  number  of  our  feamen :  the  fmall  craft,  in 
which  the  French  wines  are  now  imported,  are  of  no  con- 
fequence,  being  navigated  by  a  very  few  hands.  Wines 
imported  from  America  would  bear  a  reafonable  duty,  and 
it  would  be  well  paid,  as  it  would  be  fcarcely  pofiible  to 
carry  on  a  fmuggling- trade  thither  ;  and  how  much  of  this 
laft-mentioned  trade  is  carried  on  daily  to  the  coafts  of 
France,  we  all  too  well  know.  Was  there  no  confumption 
of  French  wines  in  England,  (and  I  fee  no  reafon  why  there 
fhould,  if  we  could  have  as  good  from  America)  there  would 
be  no  temptation  for  fmuggling  them  into  the  kingdom : 
fmugglers  never  import  any  thing  that  is  not  of  ready  fale, 
for  obvious  reafons. 

I  know  but  one  way  to  encourage  the  planting  of  vine¬ 
yards,  and  making  wines  in  America  j  which  is,  to  grant  a 
bounty  on  the  firft  thoufand  pipes  of  good  wine,  which  fhould 

K  2  be 

of  100  years  of  age  is  accounted  young :  the  vines  there 
laft  above  300  years,  and  in  other  parts  of  Italy,  commonly  iqo, 
or  150  years.  A? 
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be  imported  from  any  of  our  North- American  colonies, 
being  made  from  grapes  which  were  the  growth  of 
thofe  colonies.  Suppofe  this  bounty  was  to  be  30I.  a 
pipe,  I  own,  I  fhould  think  30,0001.  of  the  public  money 
very  well  laid  out  in  this  manner,  as  in  all  probability 
there  would  be  many  competitors,  and  long  before  the  thou- 
fand  pipes  were  imported,  there  would  be  many  vineyards 
planted,  and  in  a  way  of  producing  annually  plenty  of  ex¬ 
cellent  wine.  The  profpedt  of  gain  would  probably  tempt 
many  ignorant  perfons  to  make  experiments  :  I  fhould  ima¬ 
gine  therefore,  it  would  be  neceffary  to  point  out  the  par¬ 
ticular  kinds  of  grape  moft  .proper  to  be  planted  in  each  pro¬ 
vince,  as  well  as  the  procefs  they  fhould  purfue  in  making 
and  managing  their  wines :  this  would  in  a  manner  enfure 
them  fuccefs ;  and  it  is  this,  and  this  alone,  which  occafions 
the  French  wines  of  particular  growths  to  be  fo  good  as  they 
are.  Were  the  peafants  left  to  themfelves,  without  being  re¬ 
trained  by  Ordinances ,  they  would  foon  reduce  them  to  a 
quality  greatly  inferior  to  what  they  are  now  of.  Many  other 
regulations  would  be  requifite  in  this  affair  5  but  to  mention 
them  at  prefent  would  feem  ideal :  I  fliall  therefore  con¬ 
clude  with  affuring  you  that  I  am, 

Gentlemen, 

Your  molt  obedient  fervant, 

jSept.  i>  1763.  A  Friend  to  England  and 

her  Colonies. 


NUMBER  XIII. 


A  Letter  to  the  Editors  of  the  Museum  Rusticum, 
recommending  a  Jure  Method  of  curing  Gravel-Walks ,  which a 
Icing  in  a  Jhady  Situation ,  are  fuhjedf  to  breed  Mofs . 


Gentlemen, 

NDER  a  notion  of  your  admitting  into  your  collec¬ 
tion  any  thing  really  ufeful  to  the  community,  I 
trouble  you  with  this  letter. 

I  have  near  my  houfe  a  fmall  grove,  formed  as  it  were 
for  contemplation  and  retirement.  Through  this  grove, 

I  i*l 
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In  which  I  much  delight,  I  fome  years  ago  caufed  feveral 
vikoes  to  be  cut,  and  for  the  greater  convenience  of  walking 
in  them  in  winter,  I  had  them  all  laid  with  gravel,  with  the 
ufual  precaution  of  laying  the  bottoms  with  lime  and  brick - 
rubbifh. 

My  walks  are  very  much  fhaded  by  the  trees  on  each  fide, 
and  they  were  for  feveral  years,  on  this  account,  almoft 
over-grown  with  mofs.  I  knew  very  well  that  turning 
them  in  the  fpring  would  cure  my  walks  5  but  as  there  were 
many  of  them,  this  work  came  to  a  great  deal  of  money; 
fo  that  in  a  year  or  two  I  was  tired  of  it,  though  {till  de- 
firous  of  enjoying  the  benefit  of  my  grove. 

After  fome  days  confideration  on  the  fubje£t,  I  was  led 
to  imagine  that  my  walks  might  be  cured  by  means  of  fait, 
as  fait  in  a  certain  proportion  is  an  enemy  to  vegetation, 
though  greatly  afiiftant  to  it  in  fmall  quantities  properly 
applied. 

But  a  difficulty  ftill  occurred,  for  fait  was  fo  dear,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  heavy  duty  with  which  it  is  loaded,  that  it 
would  be  too  expenfive  to  make  the  experiment. 

This  difficulty  I  at  length  got  over :  recolledfing  that  I 
faked  a  great  deal  of  meat  in  my  family,  I  ordered  my  fer- 
vants  to  pour  into  a  barrel  all  the  wake  brine  they  had, 
inftead  of  throwing  it  on  the  dunghill,  which  was  the  ufual 
cukom.  When  a  fufficient  quantity  was  collected,  I  added 
two  parts  of  pond-water  to  one  of  the  brine,  and  caufed 
my  walks  to  be  well  drenched  with  large  watering-pots  with 
this  liquor*:  I  met  with  'the  fuccefs  I  expe£fed;  it  killed 
the  mofs ;  but  the  brine  being  kill  too  much  impregnated 
with  fait,  it  granulated  with  the  heat  of  the  fun,  and  formed 
a  cruk  on  the  furface  of  the  gravel :  this,  however,  was  foon 
diffipated  by  pouring  on  it  fome  frefh  water,  in  which  no 

• 

brine  had  been  put.  I  afterwards  mixed  three  parts  of  pond- 

water 

*  This  method  of  fprinkling  gravel-walks  with  brine  feems 
very  likely  to  anfwer  the  purpofes  intended  by  our  corre- 
fpondent;  but  it  does  not  appear  to  us  fo  eafy  a  matter  to  pro¬ 
cure  a  fufficient  quantity  of  brine,  and  fait  is  too  dear  to  be 
rnade  ufe  of :  where  there  are  not  many  walks  fubje£t  to  mofs, 
ft  may  however  be  put  in  pra&ice.  H. 
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water  to  one  of  brine,  and  this  anfwered  the  intention  very 
well. 

Another  advantage  I  found  from  brining  my  gravel- 
walks  was,  that  it  drove  away  the  worms,  which  greatly 
infefted  them.  I  imagined  I  had  provided  enough  againft 
worms,  by  laying  the  bottoms  of  the  walks  with  brick  and 
lime-rubbifh  ;  but  herein  I  was  deceived  ;  for  the  gravel  I 
ufed  having  a  great  mixture  of  loam,  and  being  laid  on  very 
thick,  the  worms  had  room  to  harbour  in  it  without  being 
much  affeCted  by  the  lime  which  lay  under  it  ;  and  they 
liked  their  fituation  the  better  for  the  walks  being  (haded 
the  greated  part  of  the  day,  and  being  of  courfe  fomewhat 
inclined  to  moidure. 

Since  I  moidened  my  walks  with  brine,  no  weeds  have 
grown  on  them,  though,  forfeveral  years  before,  it  was  fome 
expence  to  me  to  keep  them  clean  weeded  in  the  fummer. 

I  now  can  walk  with  pleafure  in  my  grove,  either  in  fum¬ 
mer  or  winter,  my  walks  being  incommoded  neither  by 
mofs,  weeds,  nor  worms. 

Every  autumn  I  caufe  them  to  be  well  moidened  with 
the  brine,  during  a  whole  week ;  and  this  I  do  to  prevent 
their  breeding  mofs  in  the  winter;  and  again  in  the  fpring 
I  have  them  moidened  with  the  brine,  for  at  lead  another 
week,  to  guard  againd  weeds  and  worms,  befides  giving 
them  a  fprinkling  every  now  and  then  in  the  fummer  fea- 
fon,  when  they  feem  to  want  it. 

I  have  praCtifed  this  method  now  for  four  years,  and  find 
it  anfwer  every  purpofe  I  could  wi(h  from  it. 

Having  met  with  fo  much  fuccefs  myfelf,  and  being  able 
to  lay  my  method  before  the  public,  by  means  of  your  col¬ 
lection,  which,  you  fay  in  your  propofals,  will  make  a  fpeedy 
appearance,  X  (hould  think  myfelf  to  blame,  did  I  not  fnatch 
the  occafion. 

You  may  doubtlefs  have  many  matters  of  more  real  im¬ 
portance  fent  you  for  publication ;  yet,  if  a  thing  can  be  of 
any  ufe  at  all,  it  (hould  not  be  rejected. 

I  (incerely  with  you  all  imaginable  fuccefs  in  your  under¬ 
taking,  as  X  cannot  but  be  of  opinion  that  your  collection 

will. 
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will,  on  many  occafions,  be  a  valuable  repertorium  ;  and  as 
fuch,  I  {hall  endeavour  to  difperfe  it  among  my  friends. 

Aug.  25,  1763.  I  am, 

*  Gentlemen, 

Your  very  humble  fervant, 

For  the  Editors  of  the  Mufeum  Rufticum,  Z.  Y. 

To  the  Care  of  Mr .  Newbery,  Bookfeller ,  in 
St.  Paul’s  Church-Yard. 


NUMBER  XIV. 

A  Letter  to  the  Editors  of  the  Museum  Rusticum,  from 
a  Member  of  the  Society  for  encouraging  Arts ,  & c,  on  feme 
■ufeful  Difcoveries  lately  made  in  France,  viz.  An  improved 
Method  of  tinning  Copper  Vefels>  and  a  new  Metal  nearly 
equal  to  Silver. 

Gentlemen, 

COPPER  being  fo  generally  in  ufe  for  making  kitchen- 
utenfils,  the  tinning  of  it  in  a  proper  manner  was 
fome  years  ago  thought  an  objeCI  worthy  the  attention  of  the 
Society  of  Arts,  Manufactures,  A  premium  was  in 

confequence  offered,  which,  if  I  miftake  not,  was  gained  by 
one  Mr.  Bootie ,  a  brafier,  who  tinned  a  copper*  capable  of 
boiling  thirty  gallons,  with  pure  grain  tin,  unmixed  with 
any  other  extraneous  adulterating  matter.  VefTels  tinned 
in  this  manner  are  Paid  to  be  fit  for  ufe  much  longer  than 
thofe  tinned  in  the  ordinary  way  ;  but  whether  even  this 
method  might  not  be  improved,  is  worth  enquiry.  Copper, 
when  heated,  emits  vapours  which  are  very  noxious,  and  com¬ 
municate  their  qualities  to  whatever  happens  to  be  in  the 
veflels,  if  not  tinned.  This,  which  is  certainly  a  fort  of 
poifon,  occafions  many  diforders,  and  often  death  ;  it  is  na 
wonder  therefore  that,  in  Depmark,  I  think  it  is,  the  ufe  of 
*  copper  veffels  in  kitchens  is  prohibited  :  even  in  England 
many  families  make  ufe,  of  late  years,  of  iron  faucepans. 
There  is  at  prefent  one  Vidal ,  a  brafier,  at  Paris ,  on  the 
Pont  Marie ,  who  fays  he  is  poffeffed  of  a  fecret  of  tinning 

copper 
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copper  veffels  in  a  manner  peculiar  to  himfelf :  he  calls  it 
a  new  difcovery,  and  fays  that  the  veffels  tinned  by  him  are 
not  fubjedt  to  verdegris,  the  metal  he  ufes  being  fo  pure :  he 
alfo  afferts  the  metal  to  be  fo  hard,  that  it  will'laff  in  com¬ 
mon  ufe  a  very  long  time.  As  the  tinning  copper  veffels  in 
the  heft  manner  is  a  matter  of  fitch  real  and  great  im¬ 
portance,  I  fhould  think  the  fociety  of  arts  would  merit  the 
thanks  of  the  public,  did  they  fend  for  fome  veffels,  tinned 
by  Vidal ,  and  compare  them,  by  proper  and  impartial  expe¬ 
riments,  with  thofe  tinned  by  our  countryman  Bootie.  If 
Vidal's  turn  out  to  be  heft,  it  will  naturally  (hew  that  Boo- 
tie's  method  is  capable  of  improvement,  and  point  out  to 
the  fociety  an  object  worthy  of  a  handfome  ■premium ,  to  be 
given  to  the  perfon  who  fhould  find  out  a  method  ofi  tinning 
copper  vejfieh  fiuperior  to  that  now  pradiified  by  Bootie,  and 
equal ,  or  fiuperior ,  Vidals.  We  cannot  be  too  attentive  in 
endeavouring  to  bring  to  the  utmoft  perfection  every  thing 
whereon  depend  the  health  and  lives  of  our  countrymen. 
It  is  on  this  account  I  trouble  you,  that  upon  feeing  my  let¬ 
ter  in  your  collection,  fome  weighty  member  of  the  fociety 
may  be  induced  to  move,  that  feveral  of  Vidal's  veffels  be  im¬ 
mediately  fent  for,  to  be  examined  in  the  manner  above  de¬ 
fer  i  bed  ;  and  if  the  examination  turns  out  in  Vidal's  favour, 
that  another  motion,  at  a  proper  time,  may  be  made  for 
the  premium  above  mentioned  to  be  propofed  by  the  fo¬ 
ciety.  I  have  ftili  another  matter  to  mention  to  you. 

The  Sieurs  Vidal ,  father  and  foil,  Defiaubus  and  Ferrand , 
undertook,  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1761,  to  compofe  a 
metal  in  imitation  of  filver,  but  without  the  leaft  mixture 
of  filver  in  its  compofition.  They  fo  far  gained  their  point 
as  to  make  this  metal  white  through  its  whole  fubftance, 
without  fmell,  malleable,  and  not  brittle.  In  June,  1762, 
this  metal  underwent  many  experiments  in  the  prefence  of 
fome  members  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences,  which 
approved  of  the  compofition. 

Thefe  gentlemen  afterwards  obtained  letters  patent  for 
the  foie  making  and  vending,  for  thirty  years,  any  thing 
wrought  in  this  metal,  except  dr  inking- veffels  and  kitchen- 
utenfils.  This  leads  me  to  imagine,  that  the  members  of 

the 
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the  Royal  Academy,  on  their  examination  of  it,  found  that 
it  poffeffed  fome  noxious  (qualities  ;  or  why  might  it  not 
have  been  brought  into  ufe  in  kitchens  ?  I  would  recom¬ 
mend  to  olir  London  Society,  to  fend  for  fome  of  this  coiai- 
pofition  to  Paris,  if  it  is  not  to  be  had  in  London,  and  let 
it  pafs  a  fevere  examination  by  repeated  experiments.  As 
foon  as  the  parts  it  is  compofed  of  are  difcovered,  it  fhould 
be  made  public,  and  a  large  premium  offered  to  any 
one  who  could  make  it  in  a  ceftain  degree  more  perfedf. 
We  might  perhaps,  by  this  means,  attain  a  method  of  comr 
pofing  a  metal  little  inferior,  in  point  of  utility  at  leaft,  to 
fllver;  and  if  this  metal  could  be  divefted  entirely  of  all 
noxious  qualities,  it  would,  I  fhould  hope,  foon  be  ufed  in 
all  our  kitchens  inftead  of  copper. 

I  could  wifh  I  had  known  what  was  the  value  of  the 
metal  invented  in  Paris ;  but  of  this  I  own  myfelf  quite 
ignorant.  If  the  compofition,  or  the  procefs  to  be  ufed  in 
making  it,  fhould  be  very  expenfive,  it  would  by  no  means 
anfwer;  though  in  this  article  we  might  perhaps  alfo  im¬ 
prove  upon  the  French,  by  difcovering  a  cheaper  way' of 
making  it.  We  have  here  in  England  a  fort  of  a  fubfti- 
tute  for  filver,  called  French  plate;  but  it  is  only  brafs 
filvered  over,  and  that  in  no  durable  manner.  It  would 
perhaps  be  worth  while  for  the  fociety  to  offer  a  premium 
to  the  man  who  fhould  difcover  a  more  perfedt  and  durable 
method  of  filvering  brafs,  than  that  now  in  ufe.  Excufe 
my  manner ;  this  is  only  a  letter  of  loofe  hints. 

I  am. 

Gentlemen, 

Your  humble  fervant. 

Sept.  4,  1763.  A  Brother  Member. 


NUMBER  XV. 


To  the  Editors  of  the  Museum  Rusticum, 


Gentlemen, 


NOTHING  could  offer  itfelf  more  feafonably  than 
your  colledlicn,  as  a  repofitory  for  a  letter  I  fome 
time  ago  wrote  to  Dr.  Templeman,  fecretary  to  the  Society 
OL,  I  L  ’  of 
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of  Arts,  containing  a  description  of  a  new  granary  for  pre- 
ferving  grain  from  decay  or  injury. 

As  it  is  my  intention  that  this  matter  fhould  be  commu¬ 
nicated  to  the  public,  1  fend  you  herewith  a  copy  of  that  let¬ 
ter  requeuing  you  will  give  it  a  place  in  your  firft  number., 
J  expedf  much  from  your  colledbion,  or  I  fhould  not  fend 
you  this  child  of  mv  invention.  I  am, 

A - ,  Sept.  26,  1763-.  Gentlemen, 

■  Your  very  humble  fervant, 

P.  H. 

A  Letter  to  Dr.  Templeman,'  Secretary  to  the  Society  for  the 
Encouragement  of  Arts *  Manufactures,  and  Commerce* 

defer ibing  a  new-invented  Granary  for  prefer ving  Grain . 

%  ' 

S  I  R,  • 


WHERE  public  utility  is  in  queflion,  a  private 
apology  becomes  unnecefTary  :  accept,  therefore, 
without  ceremony,  the  following  hints  to  be  laid  before  the 
Society. 

I  have  long  been  of  opinion,  that  a  method  of  preferving 
grain  from  decay  is  much  wanting  ;  but  it  muft  be,  to  an¬ 
swer  any  good  purpofe,  eafy  in  its  execution,  and  cheap  in  its 
procefs. 

The  method  now  pra&ifed,  of  laying  wheat  in  a  room  or 
granary,  and  turning  it  frequently  with  fhovels,  and  fome- 
times  fcreening  it,  is  fubjedl  to  many  inconveniencies.:  it 
muff  be  laid  very  thin,  or  it  is  apt  to  ferment ;  and  by  being 
laid  thin  it  takes  up  fo  much  fpace,  that  to  lay  up  and  keep 
50Q  quarters  for  three  years  only,  would  be  confiderably  ex¬ 
pen  five. 

Could  we  preferve  our  corn  for  a  number  of  years,  it  would 
not  only  be  of  great  fervice  to  the  public,  but  of  no  fmall 
benefit  to  the  farmers.  For  want  of  doing  this,  we  find  a 
great,  and  often  a  fudden,  variation  in  the  price  of  bread 
coni':  wheat  will  one  year  fell  for  5I.  a  load,  (that  is, 
five  quarters)  and  the  next  year  it  will  rife  to  14I.  15I. 
©r  even  higher. 

The 

*  This  gentleman’s  letter  to  Dr.  Templeman  was  read  before 
the  Committee  of  Agriculture,  on  D/Ionday,  September  12, 1763. 
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The  rents  of  lands  are  of  late  greatly  riien,  owing  to  the 
encreafe  of  our  trade  ;  fo  is  the  price  of  all  kinds  of  labour, 
infomuch  that  when  wheat  is  low  in  price,  the  great  farmers 
are  confiderable  lofers,  and  the  poor  ones  are  ruined  :  this  is 
one  reafon  why  our  lands  are  . fo  'much  monopohfed  as  they 
are  in  fome  counties.  The  great  farmers,  being  rich,  can  afford 
.to  be  lofers  for  feveral  fuceeflive  years,  as  they  are  fure  that 
once  in  a  while  the  markets  will  rife,  and  riot  only  repay  all 
their  lodes,  but  fecure  them  a  large  profit.  The  poor  farmers 
are  under  a  neceflity  of  felling  their  corn  before  the  winter 
is  palTed  :  if  the  markets  are  low,  they  fail  in  the  payment  of 
their  Michaelmas  rent,  their  flock  is  in  confequence  feized, 
and  fome  over-grown  monopolifer  in  the  neighbourhood 
adds  their  little  plot  to  the  many  formerly  feparate  farms  he 
already  holds. 

Were  the  intereft  of  the  community  to  be  confulted,  no 
man  fhould  be  allowed  to  rent  above  ?oo  acres  of  land  : 

kJ 

the  profits  of  fuch  a  farm  will,  with  proper  regulations, 
maintain  a  family  decently  and  well  ;  and  it  is  not  requifite, 
or  even  falutary,  that  farmers  fhould  acquire  large  fortunes. 

But  to  return  to  my  fubjedf.  Were  a  proper  method  pro¬ 
jected  for  keeping  wheat  good  for  a  number  of  years  at  a  fmall 
expence,  all'  this  would  be  remedied,  our  lands  would  no 
longer  be  monopohfed,  and  corn  would  from  year  to  year 
vary  very  little  in  price.  This  ftands  to  reafon  ;  for  in  a 
very  plentiful  year  a  farmer  would  not  fell  liis  corn  too 
cheap,  if  he  had  the  power  in  his  hands  to  lay  it  up  without 
great  charges ;  and  when  the  crops  by  any  accident  failed,  the 
price  of  corn  would  not  greatly  rife  upon  the  poor  manufac¬ 
turer  and  labourer,  as  what  had  been  fome  years  before  laid 
up  would  now  of  courfe  be  fold  at  a  reafonabje  price,  and 
make  up  the  deficiency,  and  this  without  lofs  to  the  farmer, 
and  with  great  b.  nefit  to  the  community  in  general. 

This  interefting  fubjecf  has,  for  many  years,  employed  my 
,  thoughts  a-r>d  attention  ;  and  I  have  in  confequence  imagined, 
and  even  executed  in  miniature^  or  rather  in  fmall  dimenfions, 
a  plan,  which  will,  I  have  reafon  to  think,  anfwer  the  im¬ 
portant  purpofes  above  mentioned  :•  my  whole  plan  confifts 
in  building  a  proper  granary,  (the  conftrud'ion  of  which  will 
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not  coft  much)  which  will  keep  porn  for  any  number  qf 
years  found,  fweet,  and  good,  and  that  with  very  little  an¬ 
nual  expence. 

I  imagine  the  following  pojiulata  will  be  allowed. 

If  we  cap  preferve  corn  from  fermentation,  it  will  be  in  a 
t  way  of  keeping. 

To  keep  it  from  damp  and  moifture?  is  the  beft  means  of 
preferving  it  from  fermenting. 

To  mqve  it  frequently,  give  it  air  at  proper  times,  and 
feparate  the  duft  and  6ther  extraneous  matter,  is  certainly 
the  beft  way  to  keep  it  from  being  moift  and  damp. 

Deftru£live  infedfs  are  to  be  kept  from  it,  which  by  fre¬ 
quent  ftirring  is  beft  eftedted. 

I  imagine  there  are  few  who  have  made  this  part  of  na¬ 
ture  their  ftudy,  but  will  allow  the  above  portions :  I  fhall 
therefore,  without  farther  prelude,  inform  you  in  what  mari¬ 
ner  I  eftedt  this  at  a  fmali  expence. 

The  granary  I  would  recommend  confifts  of  feven  ftories 
of  floors,  apd  may  be  built  in  any  dimenfions,  provided  pro¬ 
per  proportions  are  adhered  to,  ’ 

The  form  of  it  is  fquare  ;  and  I  fhall  at  prefent  fuppof? 
it  to  be  fourteen  feet  fquare  within  the  rooms  or  cells  ;  the 
diftance  from  the  floor  of  one  cell  to  the  floor  of  that  above 
it  is  to  be  five  feet ;  and  the  whole  building  fhould  ftand  on 
ftrong  pofts,  more  or  lefs  in  number  according  to  its  dirnen- 
fjons,  at  the  diftance  of  fix  feet  from  the  ground  :  the  fmali 
ftairs,  or  rather  ladder,  to  go  to  the  feveral  cells,  muft  be 
fixed  to  the  outfide  of  the  building  fide-ways,  with  a  leading 
rail  or  rope  to  prevent  falling. 

The  whole  granary  is  to  be  built  of  what  is  generally  called 
brick- noggin  5  that  is,  the  whole  is  firft  framed  in  ftrong 
timber-work,  and  the  interftices  filled  up  with  brick-work  : 
the  floors,  beams,  and  joifts,  muft  be  made  ftrong  to  bear  the 
weight  of  the  com  ;  the  infide  of  the  cells  muft  be  well 
lined  with  dry  oak-boards,  clofe  jointed,  fo  as  to  leave  no 

cracks  ;  and  the  outfide  muft  be  weather-boarded,  the  boards 

•  1  1 
being  ftrongly  nailed  to  the  timber-work  of  the  frame,  and 

afterwards  payed  over  with  pitch.  The  floors  of  the  cells 

gjttft  be  fo  contrived  as  to  fhelve  towards  the  middle,  in 

-  •  ^yhichj 
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which  part  is  to  be  an  aperture  fix  inches  fquare,  to  be 
opened,  or  clofed,  by  means  of  a  Aiding  fhutter,  which  muff 
have  along  handle  reaching  in  a  groove  without  the  granary,, 
On  three  fides  of  the  rooms  there  muft  be  a  window^ 
flrongly  latticed,  covered  with  wire  to  keep  out  larger  in¬ 
fers  and  birds,  and  with  ftrong  fhutters  to  defend  the  corn 
from  the  weather  :  on  the  fourth  fide  is  a  door  to  each  room 
to  open  from  without :  the  windows  are  to  be  fmall,  and  as 
<clofe  as  poflible  to  the  deling:  over  the  upper  room  or  cell 
for  the  corn  is  a  loft,  on  the  outfide  of  the  door  of  which  is 
Axed  a  crane  to  be  worked  within,  by  a  winch  and  Ayers, 

The  ufe  of  the  windows  in  the  fides  of  the  rooms,  is  to 
give  the  corn  all  the  benefit  it  can  receive  from  the  wind 
and  frefh  air :  the  door,  when  the  cell  is  empty,  gives  the 
workmen  entry  to  fweep,  duft,  and  clean  it. 

My  method  of  managing  my  corn  in  this  granary  is  as 
follows. 

When  my  wheat  is  thrafhed  and  cleaned,  it  is  put  up  into 
facks,  and  carried  to  the  granary  :  the  apertures  I  mentioned 
above  to  have  been  contrived  in  the  floors  of  the  cells  are 
then  opened,  except  two,  viz.  one  in  the  floor  of  the  under- 
fnoft  cell,  and  that  in  the  floor  of  the  fecond  cell,  reckoning 
from  the  bottopi. 

The  facks  are  then  craned  up  into  the  loft,  and  emptied, 
through  a  hole  made  for  the  pqrpofe,  into  the  uppermoft  cell, 
whence  it  falls  through  the  apertures  till  it  reaches  the  floor 
of  the  undermoft  cell  bqt  ope,  where  it  is  flopped  by  that 
aperture  being  fhut. 

When  this  cell  is  filled  to  the  height  of  about  two  feet 
from  the  floor,  which  may  be  feen  through  the  lattices,  the 
aperture  ip  the  floor  of  the  third  cell  is  fhut  by  means  of 
the  Aider  :  the  workmen  then  continue  craning  up  the  facks, 
till  all  the  cells  are  filled  in  the  like  proportion,  except  the 
pndermofl:,  obferving  the  proper  opportunities  of  fhutting 
the  apertures. 

In  this  condition  the  corn  is  left  for  a  week,  or.  fomewhat 
longer,  if  it  was  got  in  very  dry. 

The  firft  flirring  it  receives  occaflons  very  little  trouble  ; 
when  it  has  been  in  the  granary  about  a  week,  a  workman, 
.after  having  fwept  and  cleaned  the  undermoft  cell,  which 
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was  left  empty,  opens  the  aperture  in  the  floor  of.  the  fe- 
cond  cell,  by  drawing  the  Aider  back  :  this  lets  the  com 
fall  from  the  fecond,  into  the  undermoft  cell,  the  windows 
of  which  being  open,  the  corn  receives  great  benefit,  as  it 
falls,  by  the  current  of  air  that  pafTes  thro"  the  cell. 

When  the  fecond  cell  is  empty,  the  aperture  in  the  floor 
of  it  is  ftiut,  and  the  workman,  going  in  at  the  door,  by 
means  of  the  flairs  on  the  outfide  of  the  granary,  fweepsit  and 
cleans  it  from  all  impurities,  in  order  to  prepare  it  for  recei¬ 
ving  the  corn  of  the  third  cell,  the  aperture  of  which  is  next 
opened,  and  the  floors  being  all  made  fnelving  towards  the 
middle,  the  corn  falls  gradually  through,  in  the  fame  man¬ 
ner  it  did  from  the  fecond  to  the  undermoft  cell. 

In  this  manner  they  are  all  managed,  till  at  laft  the  upper- 
jnoft  cell  remains  empty. 

It  is  then  left  for  another  v/eek,  when  two  workmen 
muff  for  a  fmall  fpace  of  time  be  employed:  one  of  them 
goes  up  into  the  loft  at  the  top  of  the  granary,  to  work  the 
crane,  and  the  other  takes  his  ftation  on  the  ground  under 
the  floor  of  the  undermoft  cell :  under  the  aperture  in  this 
floor  he  ftrft  fixes  a  fereen,  upon  which  the  corn  falls,  and 
then,  by  means  of  a  conductor  at  the  foot  of  the  fereen, 
drops  into  the  mouth  of  a  fack  which  hangs  to  it,  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  fack  reftingon  a  miller’s  hand-barrow  :  when  all 
is  prepared,  he  draws  away  the  Aider,  and  lets  the  corn  fall 
on  the  fereen. 

When  the  fack  is  full,  the  Aider  is  for  a  moment 
doled,  till  another  fack  on  another  barrow  is  put  under  the 
conductor :  the  workman  then  wheels  the  firft  fack  to  the 
outfide  of  the  granary,  and  faftening  the  crane-rope  to  it, 
makes  the  fignal  for  the  other  to  draw  it  up.  Whilftthis 
is  doing,  the  fecond  fack  is  filled, which  is  wheeled  and  drawn 
up  in  the  fame  manner  ;  and  this  method  is  purfued  till  the 
undermoft  cell  is  empty. 

If  it  is  neceffary  to  fereen  all  the  corn  at  this  time,  a  fmall 
fereen  is  fixed  under  the  aperture  of  the  fecond  cell,  fo  con¬ 
trived  as  to  have  a  box  at  the  back  of  it,  which  receives  all 

•  ft 

the  duft,  trafli,  off  corn,  and  feeds  of  weeds,  that  pafs  though 
the  wires;  and  this  fereen  is  fucceffively  fixed  under  every 
•aperture,  as  the  cells  are  fucceffively  emptied. 

*  After 
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After  the  firft  month  the  corn  need  be  ftirred  in  this  man- 
ner  only  once  a  fortnight,  and  after  the  firft  fix  months,  only 
once  a  month,  unlefs  the  weather  fhould -prove,  in  autumn, 
very  hot  and  damp. 

This  then,  Sir,  is  the  manner  in  which  I  have  for  fome 
years  managed  my  wheat,  and  find  it  anfwers  very  well,  the 
vegetative  quality  of  the  corn  being  preferved  in  full  vigour, 
and  no  figns  being  difcoverable  in  it  of  a  tendency  to  fer¬ 
mentation. 

My  country  hovel  is  at  Tome  diftance  from  London,  in  a 
retired  quarter,  confequently  unnoticed  ;  and  there  being  but 
little  probability  of  this  *eafy  method’s  being  fufficiemly 
known  by  my  pra£tifmg  it,  is  the  reafon  of  my  troubling  you 
with  this  long  letter,  flattering  myfelf  that  by  your  means  it 
may  make  a  proper  appearance,  in  public.  Had  vanity  been 
my  predominant  paflion,  I  might  have  prefented  it  to  the  fo¬ 
ci  etv  in  perfon,  which  as  a  member  I  had  an  undoubted  right 
to  do  ;  but  this  would  have  been  encroaching  on  my  befovedl 
obfcurity :  to  you  therefore,  Sir,  do  I  truft  this  child  of  my 
invention  ;  and  if  in  your  hands  he  can  be  trained  fo  as  to  be 
of  public  utility  to  my  country,  my  every  purpofe  is  fully 
anfwered. 

I  forgot  to  obferve,  that  I  have  lately  feen  Monf.  du  Ha¬ 
mel’s  method  of  preferving  grain,  by  means  of  chefts  with 
falfe  bottoms  and  ventilators. 

This  method  may  in  fome  cafes  be  of  fervice,  I  allow  ; 
but  I  arn  neverthelefs  of  opinion,  that  corn  cannot  be 
properly  preferved,  unlefs  the  whole  bulk  of  it  be  frequently 
ftirred,  which  by  Du  Hamel’s  method  is  not  done  :  could 
the  current  of  air  be  equally  d iftribu ted  oTer  the  whole 
chefts,  and  in  due  proportion,  I  fhculd  (till  think  it  infuffi- 
cient  to  preferve  the  corn  ;  and  if  corn  has  been  kept  for  i'omc 
time  in  that  manner,  I  fhould  rather  he  apt  to  attribute  it  to 
Monf.  du  Hamel’s  firft  drying  it  on  a  kiln,  before  he  puts 
it  into  the  chefts,  than  to  any  regular  effect  of  the  venti¬ 
lators. 

Were  I  acquainted  with  this  gentleman,  1  would  recom¬ 
mend  it  to  him,  to  make' an  experiment  of  his  method  in 
the  following  manner. 

Let  him  firft  fill  a  cheft  with  dry  corn  that  has  not  been 
on  the  kiln  :  another  cheft  fhould  be  TUed  with  fome  that 

had 
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had  been  well  dried,  and  a  third  with  the  fame  dried  corn: 
let  the  firft  and  fecond  chefts,  at  proper  intervals,  be  venti¬ 
lated,  and  the  third  be  kept  without  ventilating,  in  a  dry 
place.  Were  this  done,  I  am  apt  to  think,  that  after  fix 
months,  or  a  longer  time,  there  would  not  be  found  fo  great 
a  difference  as  fome  may  imagine,  betwixt  the  corn  which 
was,  and  that  which  was  not,  ventilated. 

In  my  method,  the  expence,  as  well  as  hazard  of  drying, 
is  avoided,  it  being  never  neceffary,  unlefs  when  corn  is  got 
in  very  foft,  in  a  wet  harveft  ;  and  then  a  common  malt- 
kiln  anfwers  the  purpofe  very  well. 

I  fhould  have  mentioned,  that  in  my  method  of  preferving 
corn,  when  by  frequent  flirrings  it  is  become  hard  and  brittle, 
it  may  be  laid  to  the  height  of  thiee  feet,  on  the  floors  of 
the  cells,  without  any  danger  of  damage  enfuing;  for  when 
it  is  hard,  it  is  not  fubje<5t  to  heat  and  ferment ;  neither  are 
infedts  fo  fond  of  attacking  it. 

I  have  by  this  time,  perhaps,  tired  your  attention,  and 
to  be  plain,  am  not  unweary  myfelf ;  fhall  therefore  con¬ 
clude  with  alluring  you  that  lam,  Sir, 

/  Your  very  humble  fervant, 

A  Member  of  the  Society. 


i 


Mufeum  Rufticum 


For  OCTOBER,  1763. 
.. . . -- .  . . «  ■»  . . .  ' 
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To  the  Editors  of  the  Museum  Rusticum. 

K  *  t  ••  r  , 

Gentlemen-, 

Send  you  enclofed,  for  your  colle&ion^  a  letter  I  fomd 
years  ago  received  from  a  worthy  friend.  It  relates  td 
the  culture  and  management  of  early  tulips.  I  fuppofe 
gardening  comes  within  your  plan^  as  being  a  branch  of 
agriculture. 

I  have  raifed  fome  fine  tulips  in  the  manner  recommended 
y  Mr.  Simmonds,  and  had  no  despicable  fhew  of  flowers 
this  lafl:  fpring.  However,  I  feidom  plant  my  roots  above 
four  inches  deep  at  moft  :  but  then,  if  hard  frofts  come  on, 
it  will  be  neceflary  to  cover  the  beds  for  a  time  with  peas- 
haulm,  or  fome  fuch  matter,  kit  they  fiiould  thereby  be 
deftroyed. 

With  regard  to  the  compofl:-  earth,  I  find,  both  by  infor¬ 
mation  and  experience,  that  any  thing,  which  will  bring  the 
mould  or  frefh  earth  to  a  proper  Hate  of  poverty,  anfwers 
the  purpofe  as  well  as  brick  or  lime-rubbifti  ;  and  that  the 
longer  the  compofl  lies  in  a  heap,  to  mellow  and  blend  its 
parts  together,  the  better,  provided  it  is  frequently  turned. 


VOL.  I.  N92, 
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Living  in  an  inland  county,  I  found  myfelf  at  fir  ft  greatly 
at  a  lofs  for  fea-fand  :  this  difficulty,  however,  did  not  long 
ernbarrafs  me  ;  for  I  had  fome  fine  pit-fand  dug,  and  after 
being  ffireened,  made  the  labourers  lay  it  in  a  large  heap,  on 
which  I  ordered  all  the  brine  and  urine  that  was  made  in  my 
family  to  be  poured.  1  had  the  heap  often  turned,  and  as  I 
hadoccalion,  took  what  I  wanted  of  it  to  mix  with  my  com- 
pod,  finding  it  anfwer,  as  a  fuccedaneum  to  fea-fand,  to  ad¬ 
miration. 

I  have  at  prefentonly  to  add  that  I  am, 

July  31, 1793*  Gentzemen, 

To  MeJJrs Davis  tfffiReymers*  Yours,  &c, 

in  Holborn. 

Copy  of  a  Letter  from  the  Reverend  Mr.  Simmonds,  to  Dr* 
%.*%%%%  %  0jp  ]y — — ?  relative  to  the  Management  of 
early -blowing  Tulips* 

SIR, 

O  U  think  my  tulips  blow  early,  and  prefer ve  them 
beauty  a  long  time  :  for  this  reafon  you  wifh  me  to 
give  you  a  few  hints  relative  to  my  management  of  them. 

Thefe,  Sir,  you  are  very  welcome  to  ;  and  I  make  not  the 
leaf!  doubt  but  you  will  fhon  have  as  fine  a  fhew  of  flowers 
as  ever  I  could  boaft  of. 

The  foil  of  my  beds  is  a  light  porous  earth,  with  which  I 
mix  fome  peat,  dug  in  a  neighbouring  mofs  ;■  and  throwing 
it  into  a  large  heap,  I  let  it  lie  for  feme  months  till  the  peat 
4$  well  rotted  ;  after  which  I  get  the  heap  turned  and  mixed  : 
when  I  ufe  it  for  making  the  flower-beds,  I  mix  it  with  one 
eighth  part  of  fea-fand,  and  one  eighth  of  brick- rubbifh 
which  has  been  laid  in  a  road,  to  be  ground  to  duff  by  the 
waggon-wheels 

1  '  _  :  :  •  r 

#  Mr,  Miller  fays,  the  belt  compoft-earth  for  thefe  roots  is  2 
third  part  of  frefh  earth  from  a  pood  pafture,  which  fhould  have 
the  fward  rotted  with  it,  a  third  part  of  fea-fand,  and  the  other 
part  lifted  lime-rubbifh  :  thefe  fhould  be  ail  mixed  together  fix- 
or  eight  months  at  leaf!:  before  it  is  ufed,  and  fnould  be  frequently 
turned,  in  order  to  mix  the  parts  well  together :  with  this  mix- 
ty &  the.  beds  fhould  be  uiade  about  two  feet  deep.  Mr.  Sim- 

naonds 
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I  plant  my  roots  fooner  than  mok  people  do ;  that  is,  the 
fatter  end  of  Auguk ;  and  my  borders,  though  flickered 
from  the  northern  and  eakern  winds,  are  kill  free  to  the 
accefs  of  the  air. 

I  always  keep  my  beds  free  from  weeds,  and  fuffer  as  few 
Howcrs  as  poffible  to  be  gathered  ;  by  which  means  my  roots 
attain  their  full  krength  and  vigour. 

In  the  fpring  I  keep  my  beds  for  fome  weeks  covered 
with  mats  ;  but  they  lie  hollow,  fo  as  to  admit  of  a  free 
.current  of  air  between  the  earth  and  the  mat,  as  it  is  not  fo 
much  to  keep  oft  the  cold  air,  as  to  hinder  the  roots  from 
being  backened  in  their  growth  by  the  perpendicular  chilling 
froks. 

When  my  tulips  are  in  flower,  I  (hade  them  with  the 
moveable  blinds  you  faw,  from  the  intenfe  heat  of  the  mid¬ 
day  fun  ;  by  which  management  they  preferve  their  beauty  a 
long  time. 

in  taking  up  my  roots  I  am  particularly  careful  that  they 
be  not  either  bruifed  or  injured:  I  dry  them  in  the  fhade, 
and  that  very  gradually,,  turning  them  very  often  ;  when 
they  are  thoroughly  dry,  I  have  them  carefully  rubbed  with 
a  foft  brufh,  to  take  off  the  duk  from  them,  which  might 
otherwife  be  a  harbour  to  in  fecks  or  their  eggs :  when  they 
are  thus  prepared,  I  put  them  into  paper  bags,  which  I  hang 
up  in  my  library,  where  they  are  kept  very  dry  till  the  next 
feafon  for  planting  comes. 

I  fhould  have  mentioned  alfo,  that  I  am  yery  nipe  in  having 
the  earth,  with  which  I  make  my  beds,  carefully  fcreened  to 
take  out  all  the  kones ;  for  I  find  by  experience,  that  if  a 
tulip-fhoot  meets  with  a  kone  in  its  paflage  to  the  fyrface, 
its  progrefs  is  not  only  retarded,  but  the  dower  is  injured, 
and  does  not  lak  fo  long  as  the  others. 

M  2  Some- 

rnonds  ufes  only  one  eighth  part  fca-fand,  and  another  eighth  of 
brick-rubbifh,  making  one  fourth  part  of  the  compofl ;  whereas, 
in  Mr.  Miller’s  method,  the  fea-fand  and  lime-rubbifh  make  two 
thirds  of  the  whole :  this  is  a  great  difference  ;  but  we  fuppofe 
the  light  porous  earth,  mentioned  by  Mr.  Simmonds,  was  much 
poorer  in  its  nature  than  the  frefh  earth  from  a  good  pafture,  re¬ 
commended  by  Mr.  Miller,  therefore  required  a  fmaller  quan¬ 
tity  of  extraneous  mixture  to  impoverifh  ip,  N. 
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Sometimes,  inflead  of  the  brick-ruhbifti,  mentioned  above, 

'  t  .  v  - 

I  mix  with  my  prepared  earth  lime-rubbifh  for  variety,  and 
find  it  does  very  well. 

I  plant  my  roots  about  five  inches  deep,  following  in  that 
iefpe6f  the  directions  given  by  Mr.  Miller  **  in  his  Gardener’s 
Dictionary,  where  he  treats  of  early- blowing  tulips  ;  think¬ 
ing  this  by  much  the  bed  method,  as  the  roots  are  fure  to  be 
in  a  proper  pofition  againft  they  make  their  fhoots  in  the 
fpringj  confequently,  finding  lefs  refinance,  they  mud  of 
courfe  blow  earlier  than  flowers  of  the  fame  kind  planted  m 
the  ordinary  method  with  a  blunt  dibble. 

Believe  me,  SIR, 

Your  very  humble  and  obliged  fervant. 
Tune  1 7 co.  R.  W.  Simmonds. 

•S  o' J  J  '•J  7 

i  ’  •  * 

-  :  s 

. . - . — — -r* 
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NUMBER  XVIL 

\  ‘  ’•  "  i  i  *. 

A  Letter  from  a  Member  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  &c.  to  the 
Editors  of  //^  Museum  Rusticum,  relative  to  an  eajy 

Method  of  forwarding  the  Ripening  of  Grapes  in  England.  ' 

*  ;  \  ‘  '• 

Gentlemen, 

I  HAVE  read  your  fir  ft  publication,  which  has,  I  aflure 
you,  given  me  much  fatisfadtion.  I  am  not  a  little 
pleafed  to  find,  that  a  channel  is  opened  through  which  the 
lovers  of  agriculture  may  convey  their  thoughts  to  the  pub- 

lie, 

N! 

j 

Mr.  Miller  dire&s  tulip-beds  to  be  made  in  the  following 
planner.  After  the  old  earth  is  taken  from  out  of  the  bed  to  the 
depth  intended,  then  fome  of  the  frefh  earth  fhould  be  put  in 
about  eighteen  inches  thick  ;  this  fhould  be  levelled  pxadtly,  and 
then  lines  drawn  each  way  of  the  bed  chequer- wife  :  at  fix 
Inches  diftaiice,  upon  the  centre  of  each  crofs,  fhould  be  placed 
the  tulip-roots,  in  qn  upright  pofition  ;  and  after  having  finifhed 
the  -bed  in  this  manner,  the  earth  muft  be  filled  in,  fo  as  to  raife 
yhe  bed  fix  or  eight  inches  higher,  obferying,  in  doing  this,  not  to 
difplace  any  cf  the  roots,  and  alfo  to  lay  the  top  of  the  beds  a 
little  rounding  to  '  throw  off  the  water;  We  muft,  however, 
remember,  that  this  is  meant  of  tulips  in  general  ;  for  in  another 
place  this  writer  mentions,  that  ten  inches  depth  of  earth  is  fiiffi- 
cfent  for  the  roots  of  early-blowing  tulips,  which  need  not  b@ 
planted  more  than  four  or  five  inches  deep  at  moll,  'N„ 
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lie,  with  fo  little  trouble  to  themfelves:  this,  Gentlemen,  ha3 
prompted  me  to  become  your  correfpondent,  and  engaged 
me  to  relate  to  you  an  experiment  I  made  Tome  weeks  ago 
on  fome  vines  in  my  garden. 

I  am  apt  to  think  that  very  good  wines  might  be  made  |n 
England*,  as  our  climate  differs  very  little  from  fome  parts 
of  France.  There  certainly  were  formerly  many  vineyards 
in  this  ifland  ;  for  there  is  at  this  time  fcarcely  a  gentleman’s 
feat  in  the  fouth  or  weft  of  England,  but  what  has  near  it 
a  fpot  of  ground  or  field  which  goes  under  the  denomination 
cf  the  vineyard  \  and  fcarcely  an  abbey,  monaftery,  priory, 
or  nunnery,  but  what  had  a  vineyard :  by  this  it  is  evident, 
that  much  wine  was  in  thofe  times  made  here. 

What  has  been  once  done  may  certainly  be  done  again : 
why  then  fhould  not  we  attempt  it  again,  efpecially  when 
there  is  fo  great  a  probability  of  fuccefs  ?  I  know  it  will  bp 
urged,  that  it  would  anfwer  no  good  purpofe  to  make  wines 
in  England,  when  we  can  have  them  fo  cheap  from  France 
and  Portugal  j  but  furely  it  would  be  worth  while  to  fave, 
by  any  means,  the  immenfe  fums  which  annually  go.  to 
f'rance  for  this  commodity. 

At  Arundel  caftle  in  Suflex,  a  feat  of  his  grace  the  duke  . 
of  Norfolk’s,  a  noble  vineyard  was  fome  years  ago  planted  : 
it  has  fucceeded,  and  annually  yields  confiderable  quantities 
of  wine  :  there  are  at  this  time  in  his  grace’s  cellar  at  Arundel, 
as  I  have  been  informed,  above  fixty  pipes  of  excellent 
Burgundy. 

This  wine  is  not,  it  is  true,  of  quite  fo  fine  a  flavour  as  the 
yvines  of  Beaune  yet  doe^  it  much  exceed  quantities  of 

Bur- 

*  The  difficulty  of  making  good  wine  in  England  would  not, 
perhaps,  fo  much  arife  from  the  co'dnefs  of  the  climate,  as  from 
the  want  of  knowledge  in  the  methods  of  managing  the  liquor 
in  the  vat,  when  it  is  run  from  the  prefs.  The  beft  wines  of 
France  require  great  art,  acquired  by  long  experience,  to  be  ufed 
before  they  are  brought  to  their  perfection  of  flavour  :  and  what 
is  Hill  a  greater  obftacle  is,  that  the  liquor  yielded  by  one  fort 
of  grape  in  one  vineyard,  requires  quite  a  different  management 
from  what  is  produced  by  another  ;  fo  that  often  one  <vigneron 
knows  how  to  manage  one  vineyard  only,  and  that  knowledge 
h  fo  far  a  kind  of  inltinft  in  him,  that  he  cannot  impart  it.  N. 

f  <  • .  *  ■  s'4  •  i 
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Burgundy  wine  annually  imported  into  England  *,  and  mol! 
of  what  is  contained  in  common  in  France.  Whatever  de¬ 
fend  there  may  be  in  the  Arundel-caftle  Burgundy,  is  cer¬ 
tainly  not  to  be  attributed  to  any  other  caufe  but  the  vines 
being  fo  lately  planted  :  they  are  not  come  yet  to  a  proper 
|late  to  yield  wine  in  its  utmoft  degree  of  perfection. 

Should  this  vineyard  continue  to  be  properly  managed, 
and  taken  good  care  of  till  it  is  thirty  or  thirty-five  years  old, 
it  will  be  found  to  yield  as  good  wine  as  perhaps  even  thofe 
of  Beaune  f . 

But  to  return  to  the  fnfl  intention  of  my  writing,  which 
was  to  relate  an  experiment  I  made  feme  weeks  ago,  I  mud 
take  notice  that  my  vines  grow  againfl  two  wails,  one  of 
which  faces  the  fouth-eaff,  the  other  the  fouth-weft. 

r  ' 

I  need  not  tell  you  that  the  prefent  feafon  has  been  very 
^unfavourable  to  vines:  the  cold  rains  for  fome  weeks  paft 
have  prevented  the  fruit  from  ripening  fo  well  as  it  fhould 

r  •  ‘  •" 

do, 

*  It  is  not  at  all  tarp  tiling  that  his  grace  of  Norfolk’s  wine, 
made  at  Arundel,  fhould  not  be  equal  to  the  bell  French  Burgundy 
wines  brought  hither.  It  is  well  known,  that  the  beft  wines 
made  in  France,  as  well  claret  and  Champaign  as  Burgundy,  find 
their  way  to  England  :  we  cannot,  therefore,  expebt  that  fo  good 
wine  fhould  be  produced  from  a  fmgle  vineyard,  as  from  the 
choice  of  a  whole  province.  We  can  fcarcely  flatter  ourfelves, 
that  vineyards  will  ever  again  be  planted  with  any  fuccefs  in 
England. ;  the  Englifh  are  in  general  of  too  impatient  a  nature, 
to  wait  thirty-five  or  forty  years  till  their  vines  are  fo  far  come  to 
perfection  as  to  yield  them  rich  high-flavoured  wines  :  the  ex¬ 
pence  would  be  very  great,  as  the  vines  rnuft  be  annually  pruned 
imd  well  attended  to  all  the  time  ;  though  probably  for  many 
years  they  may  not  pay  the  charges  of  doing  it.  The  rich  are 
|oo  much  difiipated  to  think  in  general  of  fuch  improvements, 
and  the  poor  are  not  able,  were  they  indultrious  enough,  to 
make  fuch  expen  five  experiments.  A. 

f  The  editors  would  be  very  much  obliged  to  any  gentleman 
who  would  take  the  trouble  of  fending  them  fome  account  of 
the  planting  the  vineyard  at  Arundel-caftle,  and  inform  theny 
what  extent  of  ground  it  covers,  what  is  the  nature  of  the  foil, 
in  what  expofure  it  is,  hqvv  much  wine  is  made  from  it  in  a 
feafon,  in  what  particular  manner  the  vines  are  managed,  and 
whether  any  French  method  of  preffing  and  fermenting  them  is 
yfed  there.  Were  thefe  queries  anfwered,  it  would  greatly  elu¬ 
cidate  the  fubjebt  of  our  correfpondent’s  letter  :  perhaps  he  is 
fumfelf  capable  of  giving  fatisfabtion  in  thefe  points.  N. 
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do,  infomuch  that  many  grapes  withered  without  coming  to 
any  degree  of  perfection. 

The  weather  alone  was  then  a  great  difadvantage  to  this 
fruit;  but  this  was  not  my  only  misfortune  ;  for  by  an  un¬ 
accountable  negleff  my  vines  were  never  checked  in  the 
fpring,  nor  pruned,  nor  nailed,  during  the  fore-part  of  the 
fummer ;  fo  that  when  I  came  to  my  houfe,  the  beginning 
of  Auguft,  with  an  intent  to  pafs  a  few  months  there  before 
the  parliament  fat,  I  found  them  in  great  diforder ;  the  war  Is 
were  over-run  by  long  dangling  fhoots  ;  and  the  grapes  on 
the  little  bunches  were  very  frnall,  and  al.moft  as  hard  as 
bullets:  I  defpaired  of  eating  a  ripe  bunch  this  feafon,  hut 
was,  however,  afterwards  agreeably  difappointed. 

My  firft  ffep  wTas  to  get  a  new  gardener,  who,  on  the  5th 
of  Auguft,  by  my  orders,  pinched  off  all  the  long  trailing 
branches,  as  well  as  the  ends  of  the  bearers  a  little  above  the 
bunches,  and  nailed  the  vines  up  clofe  to  the  walls  where  it 
was  neceftary.  The  walls  now  made  hut  an  indifferent 
figure  :  there  were,  it  is  true,  plenty  of  fruit  on  them,  but  it 
was  very  final!,  and  no  great  probability  of  its  ever  ripening, 
for  it  was  too  muchexpofcd  ;  and  I  expeffed  the  fkiris  would 
be  rendered  hard  and  tough  by  the  fun,  before  the  fruithad 
attained  its  full  growth  :  the  leaves  of  the  vines  were  uncom¬ 
monly  fmall,  and  many  of  them  turned  the  wrong  way. 

In  this  fituation,  I  fay,  were  my  Vines  after  priming  and' 
nailing  ;  but  there  was  in  a  few  days  an  alteration  for  the 
better.  The  weather  continued  cloudy  and  covered,  the 
leaves  refurned  their  proper  pofttion,  and  the  grapes  encreafed 
in  fize  amazingly,  infomuch  that  at  the  end  of  the  month 
they  were  to  the  full  as  forward  as  thofe  of  my  neighbours* 
who  had  kept  their  vines  in  excellent  order.  I  had  Jill, 
however,  the  backwardnefs  of  the  feafon  to  encounter;  for 
my  vines  were  fo  full  of  fap,  and  fupplied  the  fruit  with  fo 
much  nourifhment,  that  there  was  no  probability  of  .its 
affuming  adifpofition  to  ripen. 

I  found  it  was  neceftary  to  check  the  courfe  of  the  fap  out 
of  the  bearing  branches  into  the  bunches  of  fruit,  as,  whilft 
the  fap  flowed  fafter  into  the  fruit  than  it  could  be  evapo¬ 
rated  by  tranfpiratign,  the  grapes  could  not  ripen ;  for  the 

*  caula 
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caufe  of  the  ripening  of  fruit  is  certainly  owing  to  a  checE 
the  motion  of  the  fap  receives  from  the  heat  of  the  fun,  bf 
which  means  the  tranfpiration  gets  a  head,  the  fuperfluous 
moifture  is  extracted,  and  the  fruit  is  brought  to  the  verge  of 
fermentation,  that  is,  to  maturity. 

On  this  principle  I  vifited  my  vines  dn  the  14th  day 
of  laft  month,  and  taking  with  me  a  (harp  pruning- knife, 
I  cut  the  ftalks  of  a  large  number  of  bunches  of  grapes 
half  through,  and  left  the  reft  untouched.  Though  I  did 
this  with  great  care,  yet  many  of  the  bunches  were  cut  tod 
far,  fo  that  they  had  not  ftalk  enough  left  to  keep  them  fuf- 
pended  :  thefe  then  I  cut  quite  off",  and  {topping  the  end  of 
the  ftalk  with  fealing-wax,  hung  them  on  the  branches  to  fee 
what  effedf  the  fun  would  have  on  them  *. 

I  am  now  to  tell  you,  that  the  experiment  fucceeded  for 
the  moft  part  very  well :  the  bunches  of  fruit  which  were 
full  grown  at  the  time  the  ftalks  were  half  cut  through  all 
ripened,  and  had  as  good  a  flavour  as  they  could  Be  expected 
to  have  in  fo  indifferent  a  feafon. 

The  grapes  which  were  not  full  grown  came  indeed  to 
fome  degree  of  maturity  :  but  they  had  a  four  fubaftringent 
tafte,  owing,  I  fuppofe,  to  the  juices  not  having  acquired  a 
proper  quality  before  the  fuperfluous  moifture  was  exhaled 
by  the  tranfpiration. 

As  to  the  bunches,  the  ftalks  of  which  I  had  fealed,  they 
came  to  little  :  fome  few  of  them,  it  is  true,  ripened  5  but 
they  were  no  ways  to  be  compared,  in  flavour,  to  fuch  as  had 
their  ftalks  half  cut  through.  Some  few  of  thefe  latter  are 
now  hanging  on  my  vines,  and  being  rather  more  backward 
than  the  reft,  will  be  fit  for  gathering  in  a  few  days. 

As  to  thofe  bunches  which  did  not  undergo  thisoperatipn^ 

,  not  one  in  a  hundred  of  them  are  come  fo  far  to  maturity  as 
to  be  eatable  }  neither  is  there  any  probability  of  their  ripen- 
■’  4  •  r  \  mg 

m  This  method  of  flopping  the  ends  of  the  flalks  of  bunches 
of  grapes  has  been  often,  pradtifed,  with  this  difference,  that  it 
was  done  when  they  were  full  ripe,  with  an  intention  of  pre- 
ferving  them  fome  part  of  the  winter.  If  they  are  carefully  hung 
up  in  a  dry  warm  place,  it  often  anfwers,  and  they  keep  well  «nd 
found.  N.  % 
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ing  this  feafon,  they  being  (till  hard,  under-fized,  and  very 
four,  with  fomewhatof  a  woody,  difagreeable,  crude  taffe. 

The  grapes  which  grew  on  the  vines  in  a  fouth-weftern 
expofure,  ripened  fooner  than  thofe  which  had  the  benefit 
of  the  fouth-eaftern  fun,  though  of  the  fame  kind. 

I  do  not  claim  any  particular  merit  in  having  made  this 
experiment*  *  it  is  often  with  great  advantage  pr/cM  d  by 
the  curious  vignerons  in  thefouth  of  France,  and  is  Lund  to 
give  a  flavour  peculiarly  fine  to  the  wine. 

I  own  I  flhould  be  glad  to  fee  vineyards  reflored  to  Eng¬ 
land,  and  am  apt  to  imagine  they  might  fucceed  well. 

It  is  my  intention,  God  willing,  to  try  this  experiment 
in  a  more  accurate  manner  next  autumn,  when  I  {hall  pro¬ 
bably  be  able  to  account  for  fome  phenomena,  which,  as 
they  at  prefent  puzzle  me,  I  fhal't  forbear  mentioning. 

In  any  country  where  vines  are  cultivated,  this  method 
may  with  advantage  be  ufed  ;  and  if  I  conjecture  right,  it 
would  bring  the  grapes  at  leaf!  a  fortnight  for  ner  to  a  ffate  of 
maturity :  this  is  no  (mail  advantage,  as,  in  the  more  nor¬ 
thern  countries,  the  vintage  would,  by  that  means,  be  over 
before  the  autumnal  rains  came  on. 

It  is  amiflaken  notion,  that  vines  will  thrive  in  none  but 
very  hot  countries  :  this  is  fo  far  from  being,  true,  that  in 
very  hot  countries  they  will  fcarcely  thrive  at  all ;  for  in- 
ftance,  nothing  can  be  more  difficult  than  to  procure  good 
grapes  in  Jamaica;  and  they  a^e  accordingly  feldom  to  be 
met  with  there,  unlefs  it  is  now  and  then  up  in  the  moun¬ 
tains  in  the  centre  of  the  ifland,  where  the  climate  is  many 
degrees  colder  than  that  of  the  fea-coafts  and  favannah 
country. 

So  far  is  fuch  extreme  heat  from  being  neceflary  to  grapes, 
that  even  froft  is  often  known  to  meliorate  them  and  im- 

VoI>.  I*  N°,  2.  N  Drove 


*  If  this  experiment  fhould  anfwer  fo  well,  as  it  feems  to  have 
done  with  this  gentleman,  on  farther  trials,  it  will  doubtlefs  be  of 
ufe,  and  may,  perhaps  to  advantage,  be  pradtifed  on  other  fruits 
as  well  as  grapes.  '  e  recommend  it  to  the  curious  to  try  next 
year  what  eiTedt  an  operation  of  the  like  nature  will  have  on  the 
lattered  peaches  ;  it  may  perhaps,  bring  them  fo  forward  as  to 
flexure  their  ripening  conftantly  in  our  climates,  which  now  k 
unfavourable  feafons  they  do  not.  N. 
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prove  their  quality,  infomuch  that  in  Tome  parts  of  Orleans 
in  France,  where  they  make  the  hoe  Mufcat  wines,  they 
fufFer  the  grapes  to  hang,  not  only  till  they  are  half  rotten 
but  till  the  f'oft  catches  them ;  fometimes  deferring  the 
gathering  them  till  the  middle  of  November,  when  the 
icicles  hang  upon  many  of  the  bunches  ;  and  they  are  obliged 
to  carry  charcoal  fires  into  the  vineyards  to  warm  the  fingers 
cf  the  gatherers.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  imagined,  that  this 
rottennefs  of  the  grapes  would  have  a  bad  effedt  on  the 
wines  ;  but  the  contrary  is  the  fa£I ;  they  are  of  a  much 
higher  flavour,  and  fell  at  a  higher  price,  though  the  grapes 
yield  iefs  in  quantity  of  liquor.  The  only  danger  is  in  the 
grapes  from  which  white  wines  are  made  :  if  the  rottennefs 
affects  thofe  grapes  before  they  are  thoroughly  ripe,  the 
colour  of  the  wine  is  apt  to  turn  yellowifh. 

If  what  I  have  faid  is  true,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that 
fine  grapes  might  be  cultivated  in  England,  and  probably 
good  wines  be  made  from  them.  Our  fummers  are  in  ge¬ 
neral  long  enough,  and  warm  enough,  to  ripen  them  ;  no¬ 
thing  is  to  be  dreaded  trom  the  approach  of  winter  ;  and  if 
by  chance  we  thould  at  any  time  have  a  backward  feafon, 
the  ripening  of  the  fruit  may  be  haflened  by  the  practice 
above  recommended,  viz.  cutting  the  ftalks  of  the  bunches 
half  through,  about  three  weeks  before  the  vintage. 

Had  I  entertained  any  thoughts  of  laying  this  experiment 
before  the  public,  I  might,  it  is  poffible,  have  been  more 
accurate  in  my  obfervations :  fuch  as  they  are,  they  may, 
perhaps,  induce  fome  other  lovers  of  nature  to  make  the  ex¬ 
periment 

*  Something  like  this  is  fometimes  pra&ifed  in  the  cyder 
•countries  in  England,  where  the  farmers  lay  their  apples  in  a 
heap,  when  they  are  gathered,  in  the  orchard,  and  fuffer  them  to 
remain  there  till  they  heat,  and  many  of  them  rot,  before  they 
offer  to  carry  them  to  the  prefs  :  they  fay  this  makes  the  cyder 
mellower,  though  they  have  iefs  of  it.  We  have  heard  of  a 
farmer  who  came  to  live  in  a  county  where  this  practice  was  not 
known.  Seeing  his  neighbours  throw  away  all  their  rotten 
apples,  he  offered  to  buy  them  at  a  very  low  rate,  and  mixed 
them  with  his  own  crop,  prefiing  them  all  together.  His  neigh¬ 
bours  laughed  at  his  folly,  as  they  termed  it  ;  but  their  mirth 
turned  to  envy,  when  they  afterwards  found  that  his  cyder  was 
by  far  better,  and  fetched  a  better  price,  than  any  they  had  ever 
made.  A.  3 
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pcriment  next  autumn  :  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  they  will  join 

with  me  in  determining  to  communicate  to  you  whatever 

obfervations  are  made  on  the  fubjedf,  as.  it  is  far  from  being 

improbable  but  feme  ufeful  deductions  may  be  made  from 

them,  and  fome  improved  methods  of  practice  efbtbhfhed. 

Reafon  and  experience  warrant  what  I  recommend :  jfhould 

not  therefore  my  method  be  adopted,  I  cannot  furely  be 

blamed  for  endeavouring  to  propagate  the  knowledge  of  it. 

I  am,  Gentlemen, 

Your  molt  obedient  fervant, 

♦ 

An  Old  Member  of  the  Society 
061.5,1763:  of  Arts,  OV. 

To  the  Care  of  Mr.  Newbery, 
in  St.  Paul’s  Church-Y ard. 


NUMBER  XVIII. 

A  Letter  from  Mr.  John  Irwin  to  the  Editors ,  on  the  Nature 
of  the  Lime-Stone,  ufed  as  Manure  in  the  County  of  Rofcommon 
in  Ireland,  OV.  OV. 

Gentlemen, 

A  Letter  I  had  the  pleafure  of  writing  to  a  particular 
friend  of  mine  laft  June,  on  the  culture  of  flax  in 
•that  part  of  Ireland  where  I  live,  I  obferve,  has  a  place  in 
your  collection. 

Had  I  imagined  any  feeble  efforts  that  come  from  me  would 
be  thus  far  honoured,  I  fhouid  have  endeavoured  to  drefs 
them  up  in  a  more  perfect  manner  :  not  hut  that,  in  the  form 
in  which  they  now  appear,  you  have  done  me  ample  juftice  ; 
fo  much  fo,  that  it  will  be  an  encouragement  to  me  to  venture 
communicating  to  the  public,  from  time  to  time,  through 
the  channel  of  your  Mufeum  Rulticum,  (a  work,  w7hich, 
from  the  fi  ft  fpecimen  of  it  I  have  feen,  will  probably 
be  of  the  utmoft  utility  to  all  land-holders)  whatever  new  or 
ufeful  occurs  to  me  from  my  own  practice  in  hufbandry  *. 

N  2  And 

#  We  are  greatly  obliged  to  Mr.  Irwin  for  his  attention  to 
our  requells,  and  hope  often  to  hear  from  him  ;  particularly  on 
the  two  fuhje&s.  he  mentions  in  this  letter,  viz.  the  culture  of 
potatoes  and  here,  as  now  pra&ifed  in  Ireland.  N. 
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And  I  {hall  hope  to  be  the  more  acceptable,  as  I  fhall  probably 
march  in  a  more  unbeaten  track  than  any  other  of  your  cor- 
refpondents  }  that  of  treating  of  the  agriculture  of  a  country 
which  has  produced  few  writers  on  the  fubjedt,  where,  how¬ 
ever,  the  fcience  is  much  admired,  but  as  yet  badly  prac- 
tifed. 

Our  Irifh  farmers  have  not  the  liberal  notions  yours  in 
England  have.  If  they  know  any  thing  worth  communi¬ 
cating,  they  are  not  in  hafte  to  impart  it,  being  over  greedy 
for  profit,  and  too  much  taken  up  with  good  living.  How¬ 
ever,  the  conftant  informations  from  our  public  focietie$, 
formed  in  the  kingdom,  and  the  great  number  of  premiums 
they  give,  fupply  this  deficiency :  yet  is  this  tenacioufnefs  of 
their  experimental  knowledge  one  of  the  chief  caufes  why 
fo  little  is  wrote  by  the  Irifh  farmers,  which  otherwife  might 
be  of  great  ufe  to  their  countrymen,  and  of  confiderable 
afliftance  to  their  brother  farmers  here. 

In  your  notes  *  on  my  letter,  you  are  pleafed  to  call  upon 
me  to  explain  fome  particulars.  This  I  intended  doing, 
among  other  matters,  in  fome  fubfequent  letters  to  my  be  for  e- 
'  mentioned  friend,  who  is  a  great  lover  of  agriculture  :  but  as 
you  obligingly  invite  me  to  a  place  in  your  monthly  com¬ 
pilation,  I  dare  fay  he  will  be  as  well  pleafed  to  have  my 
thoughts  on  this  fubjedf  communicated  to  him  from  thence3 
as  directly  from  my felf. 

Lime-ftone  gravel  is  the  csmmon  manure  in  the  greatefl 
part  of  Ireland  j  and  of  all  manures  1  believe  there  is  the 
leaf!  difference  in  its  qualities. 

That  about  my  place  f ,  and  indeed  all  over  that  part  of 
the  country,  is  a  fmall  round  lime-ffone  pebble,  of  a  hot 
nature,  generally  mixed  with  a  fat,  clayey,  or  loamy  earth  5 
for  even  in  the  fummer-time,  in  digging,  it  comes  up  in 
clods:  it  is  fpund almoil  always  immediately  under  the.ffra* 
turn  next  the  turf,  which  confifls  of  the  fat  earth  or  genera¬ 
tive  foil  :  in  fome  places,  however,  they  are  obliged  to  dig 
deeper  for  it.  There  is  another  fort,  lefs  clayey,  ufed  for  the 
highways:  little  of  this  fort  is  to  be  had  immediately  about 

me  $  confequently  the  roads  would  be  very  bad,  were  it  not 

that 

*  See  the  notes  to  pages  Z  and  13.  f  0 rtzn?  near  Rofcommon* 
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that  we  are  obliged  to  dig  deep  for  a  poorer  or  more  llarved 
kind,  or  to  fetch  it  from  a  good  diilance. 

The  nature  of  the  manuring  lime-flone  gravel  is  fo  power¬ 
ful,  that  I  have,  with  my  own  hands,  feparated  the  pebbles 
from  the  clay  with  which  they  were  mixed,  and  fpread  them 
on  a  ley  fpot  of  ground,  clofeeat  down,  towards  the  end  of 
autumn,  when  the  force  of  vegetation  is  near  exhaufled ; 
and  in  lefs  than  a  month  I  have  obferved  an  amazing  growth 
of  grafs,  of  a  moft  plealing  dark-green  verdure,  to  iffue  from 
all  Tides  of  them. 

This  experiment  fimple  as  it  is,  has  ever  fince  fatisfied 
me  of  the  necellity,  when  ley-land  is  fanded  (as  we  term  it), 
of  letting  the  fand  lie  on  the  turf  or  furface  for  at  lead  a 
year  ;  for  it  will  require  a  little  lefs  fpace  of  time  to  imbibe 
its  virtue.  I  caufed  this  to  be  done,  and  my  land  flood  me 
great  proof  when  I  came  to  work  it.  But  more  on  this  here* 
after,  when  I  write  to  you  on  the  articles  of  potatoes  and 
here. 

We 

*  It  were  much  to  be  wifhed,  that  every,  land-holder  would 
be  as  cautious  and  prudent  in  this  refpedt  as  Mr.  Irwin  was. 
Before  any  new  manure  is  laid  on  land,  it  fhould  always  be  tried 
in  various  proportions  on  fmall  plots ;  marie,  in  particular, 
fhould  ever  undergo  this  previous  trial  :  our  farmers  would  not 
then  fo  often  exclaim  againft  their  crops  failing  after  their  land 
was  well  manured.  Great  nicety  is  required  in  marling  ;  it  is 
very  difficult  to  determine  the  precife  quantity  which  ought  to  be 
laid  on,  as  this  depends  not  only  on  the  nature  of  the  foil,  but 
the  quality  of  the  marie.  Some  marl'es  agree  very  well  with  par¬ 
ticular  foils,  but  are  fit  for  no  other  ;  they  ffiould  all  therefore  be 
tried  firft.  The  remarks  we  have  juft  made  on  marles  may  be 
applied  to  all  kinds  of  manure,  particularly  fuch  as  are  foffih 
We  do  not  remember  to  have  feen  in  England  any  lime-ftone  fo 
ftrongly  impregnated  with  fertilifmg  qualities,  as  that  defcribed 
by  Mr.  Irwin.  Monfteur  Du  Hamel,  in  a  late  publication,  fays, 
that  feveral  years  ago  forne  mafons  faftiioned  fome  blocks  of 
hard  marble  on  a  grafs-plat ;  when  they  had  done  their  work, 
the  fervants  were  ordered  to  pick  up  all  the  fragments  they  could 
find,  and  fweep  the  grafs  clean  :  this  was  accordingly  done  ;  yet, 
from  the  duft  and  very  fmall  pieces  which  remained,  the  grafs 
in  that  fpot  received  fuch  an  addition  of  vigour,  that  it  was  with 
the  utmoft  difficulty  it  could,  by  frequent  mowing,  be  kept  to  a 
good  turf.  If  marble  has  fuch  qualities,  what  may  we  not  ex¬ 
pect  from  ftones  of  the  fame  nature,  though  of  a  fofter  and  loo  lei 
.texture.  N. 
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We  generally  dig  our  fand  out  of  pits  made,  or  that  ought  ‘ 
to  be  made,  in  ditches  ;  becaufe,  when  they  are  made  in  the 
open  fields,  the  poor,  who  are  the  operators  of  this  bufinefs, 
too  often  negledl  clofing  them  up  ;  fo  that  they  disfigure 
our  pafiures,  and  are,  in  fnowy  weather,  dangerous  traps 
for  our  cattle  to  fall  in. 

They  oftentimes  let  the  fand  lie  too  long  on  the  banks, 
which  I  don’t  eftee-ni  the  beft  way,  as  it  muft  thereby,  being 
long  expofed  to  the  air,  lofe  much  of  its  nitrous  or  fertili- 
fing  quality  ;  whereas,  frefh  fpread  on,  the  earth  imbibes 
it  all. 

It  is  commonly  laid  on  the  land  in  loads,  fet  down  at  frnall 
computed  diftances :  thefe  loads  are  carried  in  hafkets  fixed 
on  fiide-cars  *  (cars  without  wheels)  drawn  by  one  horfe  : 
each  load  may  contain  about  one  barrel  and  a  hair  f  of 
Winchefter  meafure,  and  about  a  hundred  load  to  an  acre 
of  lay-land,  to  do  it  proper  juftice. 

It  muft  be  obferved  your  acre  differs  from  ours,  as  about 
fixteen  and  half  dees  from  twenty-one  ,  fo  that  ours  requires 
the  more. 

The  poor  people  are  alfo  very  apt  to  let  the  fand  lie  too 
long  in  heaps  on  the  field  before  they  fpread  it,  which,  in 
my  opinion,  abates  the  force  of  it ;  but  they  feldom  enter 
into,  or  confider,  natural  caufes  :  however,  it  is  amazing  how 
one  of  them  will  tell  at  firft  fight  the  difference  of  the  pi  efent 
condition  of  land,  what  fort  of  tillage  it  is  fit  for,  and  how 
long  it  will  hold.  In  this  the  more  fenfible  of  them  are 
very  good  advifers  ;  and  many  of  them  are  exceedingly  in¬ 
telligent  in  the  choice  and  feeding  of  cattle  and  curing  them  ; 
yet  they  are  fo  wedded  to  old  cuftoms,  that  they  are  a  great 
hindrance  to  the  improvements  in  farming,  which  ought  to 
be  nearly  on  the  fame  footing  there  as  here. 

Before  I  finifh  this  fubjedt,  I  muft  obferve  to  you,  that  the 
quality  of  the  lime-ftone  manuring  gravel  is  fo  ftrong  and 
meliorating,  that  when  there  is  a  fufficient  quantity  laid  on, 
it  enables  the  land  to  bear  many  years  tillage  without  detri¬ 
ment  to  it,  and  afterwards  to  come  fpeediiy  to  a  good  fkln 
(as  we  term  it),  or  coat  of  grafs ;  whereas  the  fame  land, 

with 


*  A  fort  of  fledges. 


i 


f  Much  about  fix  bufhels. 
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isvith  artificial  manures  unlefs  often  repeated,  would  neither 
work  fo  long  and  fo  well,  nor  come  to  a  coat  of  grafs  near  fo 
foon. 

Some  fpots  of  land  about  me  are  fo  rich,  that  people  think 
it  needlefs  to  gravel  them  previous  to  their  being  tilled  ;  but 
I  am  certain,  from  the  obfervations  I  have  made  on  the  foil 
many  miles  about  me,  that  in  prudence  no  farmer  ought  to 
turn  up  any  of  it  without  firft  fanding  it  a  year  before,  even 
though  he  fhould  have  plenty  of  artificial  manures  con¬ 
venient.  The  fanding  does  not  impede  the  ufe  of  thefe, 
which,  if  laid  on  after  it,  fo  as  to  make  the  land  over  rich, 
the  judicious  farmer,  profitably  tohimfelf,  will  find  articles  f 
to  low  in  it  which  will  draw  it  fufficiently,  fo  as  to  render 
it  fitting  for  any  purpofe  he  may  require. 

Thus,  without  fanding,  artificial  manures  will  meliorate 
eur  lands  for  a  few  feafons,  but  will  never  enable  them  to 
Hand,  wearing  and  coming  to  grafs  foon  after,  without  being 
firft:  of  all  properly  gravelled  ±, 

In  Ireland,  almofl  every  family  in  the  country,  as  you 
mention  in  your  note  §,  manufactures  their  own  linen,  efpe- 
cially  diaper,  fheeting,  and  all  the  inferior  kind  :  they  alio 
make  pieces  of  linen  for  ihirts,  fhifts,  &V.  but  in  this  they 
do  not  fucceed  near  fo  well  as  in  the  other  forts :  they  can¬ 
not  equal  that,  at  leafl:  to  appearance,  which  is  made  up  and 
lapped  in  the  province  of  Ulfter  for  public  fale. 

The  ladies,  it  is  true,  who  are  the  foie  conductors  of  this 
branch,  take  infinite  pains,  endeavouring  to  outdo  each  other, 
by  getting  the  yarn  fpun  to  a  great  finenefs,  and  having  it 
wove  by  the  beft  weavers  ;  ft  ill  they  cannot  make  it  up  fo 
beautifully  as  the  northern  people  do,  not  having  the  fame 
methods:  theyboaft,  however,  that  theirs  wears  better  ;  but 
I  have  tried  both,  and  could  not  find  it  fo.  Certain  I  am,  that 
the  linen  made  up  for  fale  looks,  in  the  wearing,  infinitely  the 
’  *  ■  beft; 

*  Such  as  yard-dung,  foot,  allies,  tanners  bark,  &c.  &c. 
f  When  land  is  too  rich  in  England  for  wheat,  it  is  no  un¬ 
common  thing  to  fovv  oats  as  a  firfi  crop,  to  abate  its  ranknefs  ; 
and  this  generally  anfwers  the  intention.  Wheat  in  this  cafe  is 
apt  to  lodge,  on  account  of  the  unnatural  length  of  the  ftraw.  N, 
X  We  mull  remark,  that  Mr.  Irwin  ufes  the  words  fanding  and 
gravelling  in  the  fame  fenfe,  both  fignifying  the  laying  a  certain 
quantity  of  lime-ftone  on  the  land.  IN. 

§  See  note,  page  13. 
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beft  j  and  I  have  made  fome  myfelf  of  a  tolerable  good  kind* 
to  which  I  could  wifh,  for  the  honour  of  my  province*  to 
give  the  preference  5  but  it  would  not  admit  of  it,  fo  that  the 
truth  is  bell  told. 

Of  my  fine  tow  *  (which  you  defire  to  be  informed 
about),  I  made  breakfail-cloths,  napkins,  and  towels,  which* 
though  I  deftined  for  common  ufe  only,  might  ferve,  with 
the  greateft  credit  and  decency,  at  our  country  merry-ma¬ 
kings,  and  which,  without  any  boafting,  have  been  far  fupe- 
rior  to  the  linen  I  have  often  feen  on  the  king  of  France’s 
table. 

Of  the  inferior  forts  of  tow  I  have  made  excellent  tick¬ 
ing  and  huggabags. 

Of  the  worft,  or  rather  coarfer  fort  of  all,  our  corn-facks 
and  wool  packs  are  made. 

Accept  for  the  prefent  thefe  few  obfervations,  which  fhall 
be  more  fully  illuftrated  hereafter  under  their  proper  refpec- 
tive  heads,  as  I  fhould  be  defirous  to  have  it  in  my  power  to 
contribute,  though  in  the  fmallefl  degree,  to  your  coiledbon, 
which,  if  continued,  muft  be  of  infinite  fervice  to  the  com¬ 
munity  ;  and  from  which  I  expect  to  draw  many  ufeful 
leflons  for  my  own  condudt  in  hufbandry,  fo  far  as  I  am  con¬ 
cerned  in  it,  being  as  yet  a  renter  but  of  between  four  and 
five  hundred  acres  of  land,  which,  in  that  country,  is 
reckoned  no  confiderahle  undertaking* 
lam,  Gentlemen, 

Your  very  obedient  fervant, 

London,  Off.  3,  1763.  JOHN  IRWIN, 

To  the  Care  of  Meffrs.  Davis  and  Reymers, 

Bookfellers ,  in  Holborn. 

*  For  the  better  underflanding  tills  whole  letter,  we  mud  refer 
©ui*  readers  to  a  letter  writen  by  this  fame  gentleman,  and  already 
nferted  in  our  colle&ion.  It  is  marked  Number  IL  N. 

■■  ¥  .•  ••  •  - 
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NUMBER  XIX. 

For  the  Editors  of  the  Museum  Rusticum. 
Gentlemen, 

IF  you  deem  the  enclofed,  which  Kent  feme  time  ago  to 
Dr.  Teifl pieman,  fecretary  to  the  fociety  for  the  en¬ 
couragement  of  arts,  worthy  of  publication,  you  have  my 
confent  to  print  it  in  your  collection. 

Iam,  Gentlemen, 

London,  G&.  5,  1763.  Yours,  &V.  * 

To  Mr.  Davis,  Book  feller,  in  Holborn, 
for  the  Hujbandry  Letters* 

To  Dr.  Temple  man 

SIR, 

S  the  patriotic  fociety  for  encouraging  arts,  manu¬ 
factures,  and  commerce,  is  open  to  the  Correfpondence 
of  every  well-wifher  to  the  common  weal,  it  will  be,  I 
prefume,  a  fufkeient  excufe  for  troubling  you  with  a  hint, 
which  I  think  may  be  of  fome  benefit  to  our  Engliih  farmers ; 
tvithout  farther  apology  then  I  fliall  proceed. 

It  has  been  obferved,  that  horfes  and  black  cattle  thrive 
better,  and  get  flefh  and  fat  foorier,  in  fait  marfhes,  than  in 
frefh-water  meadows  or  upland  paftures  ;  yet  I  do  not  re¬ 
member  ever  to  have  heard  any  good  reafon  ailigned  for  it. 

Some  will  tell  you  that  the  air  of  the  fea  whets  their  ap¬ 
petites  ;  that  the  pafture  is  rich  and  nourifhing ;  and  that 
the  herbs  produced  by  the  lands  near  the  fea  are  more  con^ 
ducive  to  the  health  of  herbaceous  animals,  than  fuch  as 
grow  on  upland  paftures,  whether  natural  or  artificial. 

Rut  may  we  not  rather  attribute  the  thriving  of  cattle  on 
thefe  marfhes,  to  the  faline  particles  f  with  which  the  earth. 


Vol.  I.  N°.  2. 


O 


as 


*  This  letter  was  read  before  the  committee  of  agriculture, 
on  Monday,  September  12,  1763. 

t  Perhaps  the  thriving  condition  of  cattle  on  fait  marfhes, 
may  be  owing  to  the  falts  making  them  drowthy  ;  for  it  is  an 
obfervation  of  graziers,  that  when  cattle  drink  plentifully  they 
thrive  apace.  T» 
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as  well  as  its  produce,  is,  when  near  the  Tea,  ftrongly  im¬ 
pregnated  ?  Perhaps  even  the  dews  have  their  portion  of 
fait  *  ;  but  of  this  1  have  made  no  experiment,  therefore 
mention  it  only  as  a  probable  conjedlure  ;  for  as  they  fall 
foon  after  they  are  exhaled  from  the  fea,  without  palling 
through  the  fecretions  necellary  to  feparate  their  faline  parts,, 
why  fhould  not  this  be  the  cafe  ? 

But  to  return  to  my  firft  fubjecl :  I  am  fully  of  opinion, 
that  the  faline  particles  only,  with  which  the  grafs  is  impreg¬ 
nated  in  the  above-mentioned  marfhes*.  caufe  cattle  to  thrive 
in  them  in  the  manner  they  are  known  to  do.  Thefe  falts 
purge  away  the  foul  humours  which  the  beads  have  con¬ 
tracted,  either  by  idlenefs,  or  by  being  over-heated  in  labour  i 
by  which  means  they  are  better  difpofed  to  be  nourifhed  by 
the  aliment  they  receive. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  objected,  that  if  the  grafs  of  thefe 
marfbes  is  apt  to  purge  cattle,  this  very  purging,  by  being 
long  continued,  will  be  a  means  of  preventing  their  grow¬ 
ing  fat.  To  this  I  anfwer,,  that  the  cattle  take  with  their 
food  every  day  nearly  the  fame  quantity  of  thefe  purgative 
particles  ;  but  that. the  quantity  of  fait,  which  at  their  being 
fir  If  put  into  the  marfbw/ili  have  that  effedh,  will  ceafe  pro¬ 
ducing  it  when  they  are,  by  cuftom,  habituated  to  take  a 
daily  portion  of  it :  this  muft  be  allowed,  as  we  all  know, 
that  a  few  grains  of  rhubarb  will  operate  as  a  cathartic  to 
a  perfon  that  is  not  accuflomed  to  take  it ;  yet  it  is  as  well 
known,  that  a  man  may  take  many  grains  daily,  if  he  ufes 
himfelf  to  it,  without  its  being  fenfibly  purgative  to  him. 

It  is  not  convenient  to  every  one  to  fend  their  cattle 
to  a  fait  mar  fir  :  would  it  not,  therefore,  be  happy,  if 
we  could  fubftitute  a  method  that  would  nearly  anfwer  the 
fame  purpofe  ?  I  do  not  think  this  impoffible  :  perhaps,  if 

com- 

*  We  fhould  rather  imagine  this  gentleman  to  Be  miftakee 
in  his  conjecture  about  the  faltnefs  of  the  dew,  becaufe,  in  the 
middle  of  the  great  South  fea,  the  rain  and  mifty  vapours  which 
fall  are  quite  frefli,  and  a  great  relief  to  feamen  when  they  hap¬ 
pen  to  be  in  want  of  frefh  water.  Probably  the  moifture  which 
is  exhaled  from  the  fea  is,.,  at  the  fame  time,  deprived  of  its 
faline  particles,  at  lead  the  greafeft  part  of  them  ;  by  which 
operation  it  is  rendered  a  proper  aliment,  or  at  leaf!  a  vehicle 
©f  aliment,  for  men,  cattle,  and  plants,  T. 
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Lemmon  fea-falt  #  was  to  be  laid  in  the  fields  for  the  horfes 
to  lick  as  often  as  they  pleafed,  they  would  thrive  much 
better :  were  I  to  fay  I  know  it  would  have  that  effect,  it 
would  be  no  prefumption. 

Cattle  are  naturally  fond  of  fait,  and  if  left  at  their  liberty^ 
will  take  no  more  of  it  than  what  does  them  good.  With 
this  help,  our  frefh-water  meadows,  and  upland  natural  and 
artificial  paftures,  would  yield  us  a  greater  profit,  and  of 
courfe  be  worth  more  both  to  the  land-owner  and  farmer. 

Some  will  not  allow  a  thing  to  have  merit,  unlefs  it  is  fup- 
ported  by  what  they  call  a  proper  authority ;  and  they  do 
not  allow  the  experiments  of  a  particular  perfon  to  be  faff- 
dent.  To  fatisfy  fuch  I  can  allure  you,  that  in  the  inland 
parts  of  Switzerland  f,  when  their  horfes  and  cattle  have  en¬ 
dured  the  hardihips  of  a  long  and  fevere  winter,  they  turn 
them  in  the  fpring  loofe  into  the  mountains,  laying  fait  here 
and  there  upon  the  rocks,  for  them  to  refort  to  when  they 
pleafe  ;  and  of  this  they  are  fo  fond,  that  when  the  farmers 
want  to  catch  their  horfes,  they  take  fome  fait  in  their  hats, 
as  we  do  oats  in  a  fieve,  to  allure  them, 

Experience  has  long  convinced  them,  that  the  fait  thus 
laid  in  their  way  anfwers  every  good  purpofe  :  their  cattle 
are  more  healthy  in  general  than  ours  are  in  England  5  and 
almoft  to  this  alone  do  they  attribute  it. 

In  the  provinces  of  Munfter  and  Connaught,  in  Ireland, 
they  very  frequently  lay  fait  £  on  Hates,  for  the  benefit  of 
their  horfes  when  at  grafs  :  this,  they  find,  does  the  cattle 
great  fervice  ;  and  in  this  fhould  we  imitate  them,  and  not 
be  too  proud  to  learn  of  them,  becrufe  in  Ireland  agriculture 
is  not  in  fo  flourifhing  a  flate  as  in  England. 

O  O 

O  2  Some 

*  This  method  of  laying  fait  in  the  way  ©f  cattle,  may  be, 
perhaps,  to  advantage  praftifed  ;  it  carries  with  it  an  appearance 
of  reafon  :  we  would,  therefore,  recommend  it  to  the  lovers  of 
nature  and  agriculture,  to  make  repeated  and  diligent  experi¬ 
ments,  and  let  us  know  the  refult  of  their  obfervations.  T. 

f  Should  any  gentlemen  in  Switzerland  incline  to  lend  us 
■their  obfervations  on  this  or  any  other  fubjed,  it  would  be 
efieemed  a  favour.  T.  O. 

£  It  would  be  conferring  an  obligation  on  us,  if  any  gentle¬ 
man  in  Ireland  would  defcribe  to  us  this  method  of  giving  fait  to 
cattle,  as  pra&ifed  there  ;  together  with  a  particular  account  ©f 
its  effects  on  their  health,  whether  good  or  bad.  T.  0\ 
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%  . 

Some  few  farmers  have  (to  do  them  juftice)  praffifed  this 
method  in  our  own  country  ;  but  contenting  themfelves  with 
the  profit  refulting  from  it,  they  have  not  propagated  the 
knowledge  of  the  many  advantages  they  are  fenflble  may  be 
derived  from  this  practice  of  giving  fait  to  cattle. 

The  farriers  and  borfe-jockeys  know  well  the  ufe  of  fait  ; 
they  mix  it  often  in  their  medicines,  and  find,  by  experience, 
that  nothing  proves  fo  powerful  a  fiomachic  to  horfes,  as  a 
little  fait  thrown  into  their  oats. 

If  the  hints  I  have  given  are  of  fervice,  it  will  give  me 
great  pleafure :  but  I  muff  farther  obferve,  that  the  ufe  of 
fait  is  very  proper  when  cattle  are  turned  into  clover  lu¬ 
cerne,  or  cole- feed  to  feed  :  it  is  well  known,  that,  on  thefe 
occafions,  they  are  very  apt,  unlefs  great* rare  is  taken,  to  be 
forfeited;  the  fait  would  prevent  this  accident,  and  thereby 
greatly  accelerate  the  fattening  of  the  cattle,  and  make  ifc 
much  fafer  to  the  farmer.  I  have  at  prefent  only  to  allure 
you,  that  I  am, 

SIR, 

Very  much  your  humble  fervant, 

Agriculture  Amator. 


NUMBER  XX. 

* 

A  Letter  f  from  Farmer  of  B- - — d,  to  the. 

Honourable  *******  * ****^  Efq\  Member  of  the  Society  of 
JrtSy  &c.  on  planting  Potatoes ,  and  on  the  Nature  of  the 
under  Stratum  of  the  Earth. 

To  Dr.  Templeman. 

SIR, 

WHEN  I  had  laft  the  honour  of  feeing  you  at  nay 
houfe,  you  were  pleafed  to  fay  that  the  potatoes 
we  had  with  our  mutton  at  dinner  were  the  bell  and  iargeft  J 

you 

*  If  fait  will  prevent  the  bad  efFeds  of  clover,  &c.  it  will  be 
a  great  acquisition  in  hufbandry.  T. 

f  This  letter  was  read  before  the  committee  of  agriculture, 
on  Monday,  September  12,  1763. 

X  A  potato  was  dug  up  laid  month,  September,  1763,  in  the 
County  of  Cork  in  Ireland,  which  weighed,  if  wFe  jemember 
right,  three  pound  nine  ounces. 
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you  ever  eat 3  and  upon  my  telling  you  there  was  fomething 
peculiar  in  their  growth,  you  requeued  me  to  defcribe  to 
you,  in  a  letter,  the  manner  in  which  they  were  managed, 
and  what  foil  they  grew  in.  This  is  what  I  am  now  about 
to  do  ;  and  you  will,  perhaps,  be  furprifed  to  hear,  that  fuch 
fine  roots  grew  in  what  is  called  barren  earth .  The  facl, 
however,  is  as  follows. 

You  know  the  twelve-acre  Old  Crete  at  the  back  of  my 
houfe,  and  cannot  fail  remembering  the  row  of  elms  that 
grew  on  the  north  fide. 

Some  timber  being  wanting  to  repair  the  out-houfen, 
you  ordered  thefe  trees  to  be  cut  down  and  fawn  into  boards : 
when  they  were  felled,  I  got  the  flumps  up  for  fire- wood, 
and  made  my  people  carry  all  the  upper  bed  of  earth,  where 
they  flood,  on  to  the  land,  in  order  to  hearten  it  *.  W hen  this 
was  done,  there  remained  behind  a  fort  of  a  brown  ifh-red 
loamy  clay,  very  hard,  yet  fomewbat  crumbly. 

In  this  manner  it  lay  bare  till  February  was  twelvemonth, 
for  no  weeds  grew  on  it. 

In  February,  the  man  who  takes  care  of  my  garden 
afked  me,  in  what  part  of  it  I  would  have  my  potatoes: 
I  told  him  in  no  part  of  it,  but  that  they  fhould  be  planted 
on  the  north  fide  of  the  Old  Crote ,  next  the  cherry-orchard  : 
John  feemed  furprifed,  and  Fa  id,  that  no  potatoes  would  grow 
there  3  for,  added  he,  You  hiow ,  majler ,  the'  elms  are  but 
lately  fallen  3  and  if  there  was  any  good  earth ,  you  carried  it  on 
ip  the  land ,  leaving  only  the  dead  barren  clay ,  on  which  even  the 
weeds  won  t  grow :  but ,  however ,  mafer  may  do  as  he  lijls ,  Pfe 
have  nothing  to  do  but  obey  3  he  knows  bejl  to  be  fire  3  but  its 
well  it  ari*t  a  poor  man's  opinion ,  I  know  what  zvould  be  faid 
then :  befdes ,  mafer ,  the  cherry-trees  will  keep  off  the  little 
fun  that  zvould fall  on  that  Jpot ,  and  the  haulm  will  all  rot, 

I  was  not.  Sir,  much  in  the  humour  to  argue  with  John, 
being  determined  to  make  the  experiment,  and  bad  him 
follow  me. 

When 

*  This  pra&ice  of  carrying  the  upper  bed  of  earth  from  the 
head  and  fide  lands  on  to  the  held,  is  very  common  among  the 
Effex  farmers  :  they  fay  it  heartens  the  land,  and  that,  beiides, 
were  it  not  done  now  and  then,  the  head-lands  would  be  raifed 
too  high  by  the  earth  which  the  plow  carries  on  to  them.  Q. 
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When  we  came  into  the  field,  I  found,  as  he  faid,  that 
the  ground  was  quite  bare  of  weeds,  and  indeed  of  every  thing 
dfe  :  but  this  did  not  difcourage  me,  as  I  concluded  it  muft 
be  owing  to  its  hardnefs  *■. 

I  fet  two  men  immediately  to  dig  it  with  ftrong  fpades 
and  mattocks  full  two  fpits  deep,  ordering  them  to  take  up 
the  roots  of  the  elms  whenever  they  met  with  them,  and  to 
break  the  clods  as  fine  as  poffible.  This  was  accordingly 
done  ;  and  I  let  the  land  lie  in  this  manner  till  the  latter 
end  of  March,  when  I  planted  it  with  potatoes  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  method. 

I  got  feme  of  the  foundeft  roots  I  had  in  the  houfe,  and 
bad  them  picked  ever  and  wiped,  tofeparate  the  rotten  ones. 
I  then  cut  about  half  of  them  into  quarters,  leaving  two  or 
ibree  eyes  on  each  quarter,  and  laid  them  for  two  days  in  a 
dry  fhady  place,  where  there  was  a  thorough  air  f  :  this  I 
did  to  prevent  their  rotting  in  the  ground,  as  the  foil,  I  found* 
was  rather  dampifh. 

The  next  thing  I  had  to  do  was  to  put  them  into  the 
ground  :  for  thispurpofe,  I  had  a  fmall  trench  opened  acrofs 
the  land,  about  fix  or  feven  inches  deep,  with  a  fpade  :  in 
this  trench  I  laid  the  quarters  of  the  roots  two  together* 
about  eight  inches  diflance  :  the  earth  of  the  fecond  trench 

ferved 


*  It  is  our  opinion,  that  every  kind  of  earth  is,  in  fome  degree 
or  other,  capable  of  giving  nounfhment  to  plants,  whether  it  be 
upon  or  under  the  furface  ;  yet  is  it  necefTary,  that  it  fhould  be 
for  fome  time  expofed  to  the  influences  of  the  air,  fun,  froft, 
before  it  will  be  in  a  condition  of  difpenfmg  its  nutritive  qua¬ 
lities.  An  earth  feemingly  barren,  dug  out  of  a  deep  pit,  will, 
if  fpread  on  the  furface,  and  properly  ftirred  and  expofed,  be  fooa 
in  a  condition  of  bearing  plants,  much  more  fo  than  the  earth, 
which,  having  been  long  at  the  furface,  is  nearly  exhaufted,  by 
the  number  of  fuccefilve  vegetables  it  has  given  nourifhment  to. 
The  notion  of  any  earth  being  barren,  merely  becaufe  at  a  di- 
fence  from  the  furface,  is,  by  moil  intelligent  naturalifls,  ex¬ 
ploded  :  it  may,  perhaps,  want  a  proper  diipofition  of  its  par¬ 
ticles,  but  the  vegetative  quality  is  ever  inherent  to  it.  O. 

f  This  method  of  laying  the  roots  after  they  were  cut  in  the 
ihade  to  dry,  is  worthy  of  imitation  ;  the  parts  which  were 
wounded  form,  by  that  means,  for  themfelves,  a  fort  of  a  cuticle  : 
this  prevents  their  being  fo  foon  injured  by  moifture  ;  and  there 
is  a  greater  certainty  of  every  quarter  growing  ;  by  which  means 
there  may  be  a  great  faving  of  roots  in  planting  an  acre  of 
land.  R. 
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Served  to  cover  the  roots  in  the  firft ;  and  thus  I  continued 
going  on  till  half  the  land  was  planted. 

The  remaining  part  I  planted  with  whole  roots,  to  try 
the  difference  ;  but  I  put  them  eight  inches  deep,  and  a  foot 
afunder,.  laying  them  (ingle,  and  the  rows  a  foot  from  one 
another  *.  They  fucceeded  to  admiration  ;  but  I  thought* 
that  in  the  fummer  the  ftalks  looked  too  vigorous,  being 
very  ftrong,  tall,  and  of  a  deep  green  colour. 

I  took  it  into  my  head,  that  the  roots  would  grow  large? 
if  the  haulm  was  checked :  thus  perfuaded,  I  walked  over 
the  land  myfelf,  treading  down  the  (talks  one  by  one.  This 
checked  the  courfe  of  the  fap,  though  it  did  not  kill  the 
plants  f  ;  and  they  throve  very  well  afterwards  till  autumn,, 
when  the  (talks  withering,  I  caufed  them  to  be  dug  up,  to  be 
laid  in  dry  fand  for  the  winter  :  this  is  my  way  of  keeping 
potatoes,  carrots,  and  parfnips  +. 

I 

*  The  diftance  Mr.  M- - allowed  betwixt  his  plants,.  was> 

by  far  too  fmall ;  but  the  reafon  he  afligns  for  it,  was  his  land 
being  dug  fo  deep  :  yet  we  are  apt  to  think,  that  had  he  allowed, 
the  plants  a  greater  fpace  to  fpread  in,  his  crop  would  have  been 
as  large,  and  he  would  have  faved  many  roots  in  his  planting,. 
It  is  to  his  land  being  fo  well  and  fo  deeply  dug,  that  we  attri¬ 
bute  his  having  met  with  fuch  fuccefs  ;  for  had  not  there  been 
a  great  abundance  of  nourilhmentv,  by  the  particles  of  earth  being 
fo  much  divided,  the  plants  would,  in  all  probability,  have- 
fiarved  each  other,  and  the  roots  in  general  have  been  very  fmalL 
The  diftance  we  would  recommend,  is  at  leaft  a  foot  for  the 
divided  roots,  and  a  foot  and  a  half  for  the  whole  roots,  regard 
being  had  to  the  richnefs  or  poverty  of  the  foil.  In  Ireland 
they  often  plant  them  fo  near  as  four  inches ;  but  this  is  a  very- 
bad  and  unprofitable  practice  :  roots  are  even  in  that  country- 
worth  faving  ;  for  in  the  planting-feafon  they  will,  fometimesv 
fell  at  the  rate  of  two  (hillings  a  bufhel ;  and  in  this  way  they 
allow  eight  bufhels,  or4  what  they  call  a  big  barrel,  to  an 
acre.  E. 

f  Some  people  pra&ife  this  method  with  onions,  in  order  to 
make  their  bulbs,  or  roots,  grow  the  larger  :  it  is  not  improba¬ 
ble,  but  it  might  have  been  of  fervice  to  the  potatoes,  caufing 
their  roots  to  encreafe  in  fize,  by  diverting  the  courfe  of  the  fap^ 
which,  without  this  precaution,  in  fuch  a  luxuriant  foil,  might 
have  all  been  expended  in  the  nourilhment  of  a  large  and  ramb¬ 
ling,  though  almoft  ufelefs  fialk,  ufelefs  except  as  far  as  it  con¬ 
tributes  to  the  Cncreafe  of  the  fize  of  the  root.  H. 

X  Nothing  is  better  than  dry  fand  to  preferve  thefe  roots 
during  the  winter  ;  but  they  Ihould  be  laid  in  it  in  regular  beds, 

3  fo 
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I  own.  Sir,  I  was  a  good  deal  furprifed  to  fee  what  a  quaint* 
tity  of  fine  roots  were  thrown  up  ;  I  had  more  in  quantity^ 
for  the  proportion  of  land,  than  ever  I  had  before,  and  they 
were  much  larger. 

The  quantity  of  roots  was  much  the  fame  in  the  two 
parts ;  that  is,  the  part  which  was  planted  with  quarters, 
and  that  which  was  planted  with  whole  roots  only  the  po¬ 
tatoes  which  grew  from  the  laft  were  largeft. 

From  this  I  concluded,  that  by  planting  in  quarters,  you 
may  do  with  fewer  roots  ;  but  that  if  we  have  a  mind  to  eat 
very  large  roots,  they  are  better  planted  whole. 

By  this  trial.  Sir,  it  is  evident,  that  what  is  commonly 
called  dead  and  barren  earth,  as  lying  at  fome  diftance  from 
the  furface,  is  capable  of  bearing  good  and  profitable  crops, 
and  that  all  it  requires  is  to  be  thoroughly  well  broke  f. 

It  is  very  common  for  a  field  to  have  only  a  thin  furface 
of  light  earth,  lying  on  a  hard  bed  of  browmfh  clay  :  in  this 
Cafe  they  never  plow  into  the  clay,  faying,  it  would  throw 
up  the  dead  earth,  ffarve  their  crop,  and  fill  the  field  full  of 
wild  oats :  but  this  is  all  owing  to  their  bad  management , 
as  I,  perhaps,  may,  if  your  honour  is  not  tired  with  this 
letter,  tell  you  in  another. 

I  intend  for  the  future  always  to  plant  my  potatoes  in  my 
field  Tides :  I  have  this  year  fome  planted  on  a  head -land, 
which  promife  to  yield  a  good  crop.  I  fhould  have  obferved, 
that  I  do  not  in  general  approve  of  planting  potatoes  fo  clofe 
as* I  have  mentioned  above ;  but  this  land  was  frefh  and  dug 
very  deep,  fo  that,  though  they  might  perhaps  want  a  little 
room  to  fpread  in  width,  they  had  depth  enough,  and  indeed 
they  made  ufe  of  it ;  for  as  low  as  the  earth  was  loofe  we 
found  good  potatoes. 

They 

fo  as  not  to  touch  each  other,  and  the  whole  covered  with  dry 
ftraw  :  they  fhould  be  taken  out  only  as  they  are  wanted,  for  the 
confumption  of  the  family,  or  the  ufe  of  the  cattle.  H. 

*  Mr.  M  —  does  not  fay  whether  he  means  by  weight,  or 
by  meafure,  that  the  quantity  of  roots  in  each  part  was  the  fame  : 
we  fuppoie  he  means  by  weight.  We  fhould  have  been  glad  to 
have  known  what  quantity  of  land  he  planted,  and  what  was  the 
weight  of  his  whole  crop.  E.  H. 

f  To  make  it  fertile,  it  muft  be  alfo  for  fome  time,  a  year  at 
leaft,  e^pofed  to  the  influence  of  the  air,  &c,  E. 
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They  grew  fo  Prong  from  the  beginning,  that  there  was 
no  occafion  to  weed  them  at  all ;  though  I  muff  remember 
to  tell  you,  that  weeds  enough  have  grown  on  the  land  fince  ; 
for  my  men  had  enough  to  do  to  clear  it  for  a  crop  of  latter 
peas,  which  I  lowed  there  about  a  week  ago. 

I  hope  your  honour  will  excufe  the  aukward  manner  in 
which  I  have  told  you  my  fentiments :  I  can  relate  fads, 
thank  God,  fo  as  to  be  underftood,  but  cannot  boaft  of  my 
ftyle :  were  that  my  ambition,  I  mull:  write  more  than  I  have 
leifure  to'do. 

My  humble  refpe&s  to  Madam,  and  am, 

S  I  R, 

B— —  d,May  19,  1763.  Your  obedient  fervant, 

A—  M— . 


NUMBER  XXL 

* 

A  Letter  to  the  Editor s,  from  a  Member  of  the  Society ,  recom¬ 
mending  a  cheap  Method  of  making  good  wholefome  Bread  when 
Wheat 'Meal  is  dear , 

Gentlemen, 

WE  have  had  this  year  a  very  wet  harveft;  a  great  deal 
of  wheat  fprouted  in  the  fields  before  it  could  be 
got  under  cover  5  and  much  of  it  was  fo  far  damaged  as  to  be 
incapable  of  keeping  long.  The  price  of  bread  is  already 
raifed  upon  us,  and  if  the  winter  fhould  prove  fevere,  it  may 
poflibly  be  Pill  a  great  deal  dearer. 

This,  Gentlemen,  has  induced  me  to  fend  you  an  account 
of  an  experiment  I  made  fome  years  ago,  which  fucceeded 
to  my  wi/h  .* *  it  may  be  of  great  fervice  to  the  poor  in  years 
of  fcarcity,  and  isveryeafily  put  in  practice. 

At  the  time  I  made  this  experiment  bread  was  very  dear, 
infomuch  that  the  poor  people  in  the  country  where  I  live 
could  hardly  afford  themfelves  half  a  meal  a  day  :  this  put 
me  upon  confidering  whether  fome  cheaper  method  might 
not  be  found,  than  making  it  of  wheat-meal, 

Turneps  were  at  that  time  very  plentiful,  I  had  a  number 
of  them  pulled,  wafhed  clean,  pared,  and  boiled  :  when  they 
Vol.  I.  N?  2.  P  were 
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were  become  foft  enough  to  maih,  I  had  the  greateft:  part  of 
the  water  prefled  out  of  them,  and  afterwards  had  them 
mixed  with  an  equal  quantity,  in  weight,  of  coarfe  wheat- 
meal  :  the  dough  was  then  made  in  the  ufual  manner,  with 
yeaft  or  barm,  fait,  water,  &c,  it  rofe  very  well  in  the  troueh, 
and  after  being  well  kneaded,  was  formed  into  loaves,  and 
put  into  the  oven  to  be  baked. 

I  had,  at  the  fame  time,  fome  other  bread  made  with  com¬ 
mon  meal  in  the  ordinary  way.  I  baked  my  turnep-bread 
rather  longer  than  the  other. 

When  they  were  drawn  from  the  oven,  I  caufed  a  loaf 
of  each  fort  to  be  cut,  and  found,  on  examination,  the  tur¬ 
nep-bread  was  fleeter  than  the  other,  to  the  full  as  light, 
and  as  white,  but  had  a  little  tafte,  though  no  ways  difagree- 
able,  of  the  turnep.  Twelve  hours  afterwards  I  tailed  my 
turnep-bread  again,  when  I  found  the  tafte  of  the  turnep  in 
it  fearcely  perceivable,  and  the  fmeli  quite  gone  off.  On 
examining  it  when  it  had  been  baked  twenty-four  hours, 
had  I  not  known  there  were  turneps  in  its  compofition,  I 
fliould  not  have  imagined  it :  it  had,  it  is  true,  a  peculiar 
fweetifh  tafte,  but  by  no  means  difagreeable  ;  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  I  rather  preferred  it  to  the  bread  made  of  wheat-meal 
alone. 

After  it  had  been  baked  forty-eight  hours,  it  underwent 
another  examination,  when  it  appeared  to  me  to  be  rather 
fuperior  to  the  other ;  it  eat  frefher  and  moifter,  and  had 
not  at  all  abated  in  its  good  qualities  :  to  be  fhort,  it  was 
flill  very  good  after  a  week,  and,  as  far  as  I  could  fee,  kept 
as  well  as  the  bread  made  of  common  wheat-meal. 

In  my  trials  of  this  bread  by  the  tafte,  I  was  not  fatisfted 
with  eating  it  by  itfelf ;  I  had  fome  of  it  fpread  with  butter ; 
i  tailed  it  with  cheefe,  I  eat  of  it  toafted  and  buttered,  and 
finally  in  boiled  milk,  and  in  foup  :  in  all  thefe  forms  it  was 
very  palatable  and  good. 

When  I  had  thus  far  fucceeded,  I  had  fome  more  of  it 
made  in  the  fame  manner,  and  after  it  was  baked  and  cold, 

I  fent  for  fome  of  my  poor  neighbours,  giving  them  of  it  to 
eat :  they  faid  there  was  fornething  particular  in  the  tafte  of 
it,  but  could  not  tell  what  to  referable  it  to  :  they  allowed  it 

2  was 
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was  not  difagreeable ;  yet,  when  I  told  them  in  what  manner 
it  was  made,  they  declined  eating  any  more  of  it,  alledging 
it  was  not  what  they  were  ufed  to  ;  and  no  perfuafions  were 
powerful  enough  to  induce  them,  though  wheat  was  then 
at  a  very  high  price,  to  make  Ibme  of  it  for  their  family  ufe. 

Thus  does  prejudice  often  get  the  better  of  reafon  :  they 
would  not  depend  on  the  truth  of  what  they  faw,  heard,  and 
felt,  but  rather  chofe  to  eat  wheaten  bread,  as  their  fathers  had 
done,  than  make  fome  of  a  mixture  of  wheat- meal  and  tur- 
neps,  which  would  not  coft  them  above  half  fo  much. 

I  am  very  much  inclined  to  think,  that  very  good  bread 
might,  in  the  fame  manner,  be  made,  in  times  of  fcarcity, 
with  carrots,  parfneps,  potatoes,  Jerufalem-artichokes,  and 
many  other  articles,  which  might  be  raifed  at  a  trifling  ex¬ 
pence :  the  carrot-puddings  and  the  potato-puddings,  which 
are  both  frequently  feen  at  the  tables  of  the  great,  have  no 
particular  tafte  of  the  refpedlive  roots  they  are  made  of  -3  and 
this  would,  I  dare  fay,  be  the  cafe  with  the  bread. 

Yet,  after  all,  let  the  bread  made  of  thefe  feveral  articles 
be  ever  fo  good,  of  what  avail  is  it  if  vulgar  prejudices  are 
fo  hard  to  be  got  over,  that  even  hunger  will  not  perfuade 
the  poor  to  eat  of  them  ?  But  this  may  not  be  the  cafe  every 
where  ;  and  if  once,  in  a  time  of  fcarcity,  the  cuiforn  of 
making  bread  from  fome  of  thefe  materials,  was  adopted 
in  a  particular  place,  it  would  foon  fpread,  and  become  in  4 
manner  general.  * 

It  is  for  the  intereftof  the  community,  that  the  food  of  the 
poor  fhould  be  as  various  as  poflible :  whilfl  their  chief  food  is 
bread  made  of  wheat-meal  only,  every  time  the  crop  of  wheat 
fails,  they  are  driven  to  the  greateft  diftrefs  ;  whereas,  had 
they  other  ready  and  cheap  refources,  this  would  never 
be  the  cafe. 

When  wheat  is  dear,  turneps  or  potatoes  are  frequently 
to  be  had  at  a  reafonable  rate  ;  but  if  prejudice  fleps  forward, 
and  forbids  the  ufe  of  them,  of  what  avail  is  it  ? 

The  poor  in  Ireland,  God  knows,  have  very  little  bread 
to  eat,  potatoes  and  milk  being  almoft  their  only  food  : 
when  the  crops  of  potatoes  fail,  their  mifery  is  great  indeed  ; 

P  %  and 
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and  all  this  is  owing  to  their  food  being,  as  it  were,  confined 

to  the  fingle  article  of  potatoes. 

But  little  wheat,  in  comparifon  to  the  number  of  inhabi¬ 
tants,  is  bred  there  :  the  farms  are  all  engroiTed  by  over¬ 
grown  undertakers  who,  fome  of  them,  hold  upwards 
of  3000  acres  of  land,  which  they  depopulate,  leaving 
only  perhaps  fix  or  eight  fhepherds  cots :  for  this  land  they 
pay,  it  may  be,  about  ten  (hillings  an  acre  ;  but  if  a  poor 
tnan  wants  an  acre  of  it  to  plant  inlpotatoes,  they  will  not 
let  it  to  him  under  five  pounds  f ;  and  this  he  muft  give,  or 
Jiis  family  muft  ftarve  the  fuceeeding  year. 

Nothing  can  be  of  more  prejudice  to  a  country  than  thefe 
large  grazing  farms ;  the  poor  are  thereby  excluded  from 
their  fiiare  of  the  earth's  produce,  and  are  fupplanted  in 
fheir  habitations  by  black  cattle  and  fheep. 

It  is,  however,  to  be  hoped,  that  the  ploughing  hufbandry 
will  foon  meet  with  greater  encouragement  in  Ireland  :  did 

r  ■  * 

the  land  -owners  know  their  real  interefts,  this  would  foon 
be  the  cafe*  lam. 

Gentlemen, 

Sept.  27,  1763.  Yours,  &c. 

To  Mr.  Newbery,  in  St,  S — . — — - 

Raufs  Church- Yard, 
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A  Letter  to  the  Editors ,  on  the  Manner  of  improving  poor 
Lands  in  Thanet,  at  fome  Dijlance  from  the  Sea-j  by  f owing 
Sainfoin ,  &c„ 

L  *  •  ?  '  ‘  I'  ■*  6  •  -  • 

Gentlemen, 


Jf  ^  l^ft  %  was  addrefled  to  one  only  of  your  members, 
VX  who  is  my  particular  friend  :  this  waits  on  you,  col¬ 
lectively  in  a  body,  with  thanks,  for  your  giving  place  fo> 
readily  to  my  thoughts  in  your  work,  * 

I  have  been  greatly  amufed,  fince  I  have  been  at  Margate, 
in  feveral  tours  I  have  made  on  the  fea-coafts,  and  in  the  in¬ 
terior  parts  of  this  ifland. 

u.  '  }  ••  ^  •  *•  *  Though 


•  See  the  note  to  p.  6,  f  See  p.  7  and  $»  }  See  NQ  V.  p.  2 24 
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Though  the  lands  in  general  here  are  very  rich  and  fruit¬ 
ful,  owing  to  the  good  tillage,  and  the  quantity  of  manure 
they  enjoy,  yet  at  fome  diftance  from  the  lea  they  have 
land  which  is  very  barren  and  thin  by  nature  ;  neverthelefs, 
even  this  indifferent  land  they  farm  to  the  greateft  advantage. 
In  thefe  foils  the  farmers  fow  faintfoin  or  French  grafs  with 
great  fuccefs,  having  fometimes  two  loads  of  hay  on  an  acre. 

This  grafs  thrives  beft,  I  find,  in  thefe  parts,  on  a  thin  coat 
of  earth  with  a  chalky  bottom  *  ;  it  pufhes  its  long  tap-root 
deep  into  the  chalk,. and  extradls  thence  a  nourifiiment,  which 
is  out  of  the  reach  of  aim  off  any  other  plant, 

T'he  land  muft  always  be  exceedingly  well  prepared,  before 
they  attempt  to  put  the  feed  in  the  ground;  it  has  frequent 
plowings,  and  every  the  lead:  appearance  of  a  weed  or  root 
of  grafs  is  diligently  picked  off :  grafs  in  particular  is  a  very 
great  enemy  to  this  plant ;  without  the  utmoff  care  it  foon 
chokes  and  deffroys  it.  They  fow  this  feed  in  April  f, 
-either  at  the  beginning,  middle,  or  latter  end  of  the  month, 
according  to  the  feafon  :  dry  weather  is  beft,  provided  it  does 
not  long  continue:  however,  a  little  rain  in  thefe  light  foils 
does  no  great  hurt.  The  quantity  of  feed  they  allow  to  an 
acre  is  five  bufhels  + ;  of  courfe  it  is  fown  very  thick.  It 
does  not  lie  any  great  length  of  time  in  the  ground  :  when  it 
is  come  up,  they  carefully  hoe  and  weed  it,  to  keep  down  the 
roguery  and  grafs:  this  puts  the  plants  forward,  and  makes 
them  fo  vigorous  and  ftrong,  that  they  will  of  themfelves 
keep  down  the  grafs,  efpecially  in  thefe  chalky  bottoms,  where 
grafs  does  not  thrive  well,  and  is  not  apt  to  coat  land  with 
turf. 

Saintfoin  ufed  formerly  to  hold  good  in  thefe  parts  for 
twenty  years  together,  but  it  does  not  now  of  late  years  laft 
fo  long  :  this  is  probably  owing  to  their  want  of  care  in 
chufing  their  feed,  which  furprifes  me,  confidering  what  good 
farmers  they  in  general  are.  They  get,  it  is  true,  when  they 
can,  the  beft  feed  §  the  ifland  affords:  but  it  would  certainly 
be  a  much  better  way  were  they  now  and  then  to  procure 

fome 


*  See  the  note  under  page-  37. 

■f  See  the  firlf  note,  page  38. 

j  See  the  fecond  note,  page  38. 

j  For  the  properties  of  good  faintfoin  feed,  fee  page  38, 
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ome  of  a  finer  growth  from  France  ;  for  it  was  from  that 
country,  as  far  as  1  can  underffand,  it  firft  came  hither,  about 
the  latter  end  of  Charles  the  Second’s  reign  ;  and  I  do  not 
hear  from  the  inhabitants  that  they  ever  remember  the  im¬ 
porting  any  more  fince. 

The  climate  of  France  is  more  natural  to  it ;  of  courfe  the 
feed  conies  to  greater  perfection  there,  whilff,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  in  England,  that,  as  well  as  many  other  crops,  is.  apt  to 
degenerate  after  a  certain  number  of  years. 

Where  this  crop  takes,  it  is  very  advantageous  to  the  far¬ 
mer  ;  it  yields  him  for  many  years  plenty  of  excellent  fodder, 
md  that  upon  land  which  would  otherwife,  perhaps,  fcarcely 
yield  him  any  profit  at  all;  and  befides  all  this,  when  the 
faintfoin  begins  to  fail,  if  proper  care  is  taken,  the  knd  when 
broke  up  will  be  found  greatly  refrefhed,  and  in  a  better  con¬ 
dition  to  bear  tillage  and  a  fuccemon  of  other  crops. 

The  farmers  here,  when  they  intend  breaking  up  a  faint¬ 
foin  lay,  feed  it  the  laft  three  or  four  years  :  mowing  it  at 
this  time,  they  think,  hurts  and  exhaufts  the  land  too  much; 
and  befides,  the  dung  and  urine  of  the  cattle  are  of  great 
fervice. 

They  obferve  here,  as  well  as  in  other  places  where  faint¬ 
foin  is  cultivated,  that  after  land  has  been  once  fown  with 
it,  it  will  not  again  for  fome  years,  to  any  advantage,  bear 
faintfoin  again  *. 

They  fow  alfo  in  thefe  parts  trefoil  f  and  clover :  the  firft 
in  particular  is  of  very  great  ufe,  as  affording  plenty  of  feed 
for  their  ftieep  ;  and  it  befides  prepares  the  land  excellently 
well  for  fowing  wheat. 

The  farmers  hereabout  commonly  let  their  land  lie  three 
or  four  years  in  trefoil,  in  which  time  they  either  mow  it,  or 
feed  it  with  fheep,  but  more  generally  the  latter  :  the  laft 

feafon 


#  See  N°  8*  page  36,  fajfim. 

•f  Trefoil  is  peculiarly  well  adapted  to  a  chalky  foil,  on  which 
the  common  red  clover  will  not  thrive  near  fo  well.  In  fome 
parts  of  Eflex  they  find  the  fowing  it  turn  out  well  to  them 
but  their  general  fault  is  fowing  it  either  with  barley  or  oats  :  it 
would  do  much  better  were  it  fown  alone,  and  would  befides 
yield  them  more  advantage  ;  but  this  is  a  dodtrine  few  farmers 
undeiffand.  A* 

i.-  1  -  «■  .  "  . 
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Feafon  they  feed  the  grafs  off  very  clean,  and  lay  a  coat  of 
dung  upon  the  land. 

They  begin  ploughing  about  the  fir  ft  week  in  November, 
contriving  fo  that  the  wheat  feafon  may  be  over  by  the  end 
of  the  month. 

In  thefpring,  if  the  wheat  is  rank  and  the  weather  dry, 
they  feed  it  down  with  their  fheep,  which  they  think  makes 
the  wheat  branch  more,  and  fettles  the  earth  about  the  roots 
of  the  plants*.  Experience  has  convinced  them,  that  thb 
method  of  fowing  wheat  after  trefoil,  is  better  than  lowing; 
it  on  a  fallow ;  for  the  land  hereabout  is  naturally  very  light: 
and  hover,  and  the  wheat  on  that  account  very  much  fub- 
je£t  to  be  root- fallen.  To  prevent  this,  it  is  no  uncommon 
thing  for  them,  as  foon  as  they  have  fown  their  wheat,  to  drive 
a  flock  of  iheep  over  the  land,  as  I  obferved  above,  to  fettle 
the  earth  clofe  to  the  feed. 

Their  crops  of  wheat  here  are  generally  three,  four,  arid 
five  quarters  on  ail  acre,  which  laft  is,  indeed,  a  very  large 
crop,  when  it  is  confidered,  that  the  land  is  in  general  by 
nature  poor  and  barren,  and  that  it  is  almoft  entirely  owing 
to  the  induftry  and  good  husbandry  of  the  farmers  that  it  h 
at  all  brought  to  bear  wheat:  in  fa  61,  they  are  an  affiduous 
people,  and  fpare  neither  coft  nor  labour  to  improve  their  land. 

On  the  light  land  here  they  for  the  moil:  part  fow  about 
fourteen  pecks  on  an  acre,  but  on  the  richer  lands  they  allow 
four  bufhels  f* 

The 

*  Were  the  Ifle-of-Thanet  farmers  to  roll  their  wheat  in  the 
fpring,  it  would  much  better  aniwer  the  purpofe  of  fettling  die 
earth  about  the  roots  of  the  plants,  than  turning  their  fheep  oa 
it,  which  is  a  practice  in  general  not  to  be  approved  of ;  lor  it 
very  feldom  does  any  good,  and  often  a  great  deal  of  hurt  to 
the  crop.  O. 

f  It  is  furpriiing  that  the  farmers  in  Thanet,  wrho  are  in  many- 
other  refpedts  fo  intelligent,  Ihould  not  amend  their  practice,  and 
fow  lefs  feed  ;  four  pecks,  and  on  the  richeit  and  deepeft  foil 
five  pecks,  are  fully  fufficient  for  an  acre  of  land  :  it  is  not  ne- 
celfary,  that  the  land  ihould.  be  in  the  fpringcovered  with  wheat- 
plants  as  a  meadow  is  with  grafs  :  it  is  much  better  that  the 
plants  Ihould  have  room  to  fpread  their  roots  ;  they  will  branch, 
more,  have  longer  and  heavier  ears,  and  the  fame  fpace  of  ground 
will  at  harveit  yield  more  good  found  corn.  This  matter  has 
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The  farmers  here  never  fow  the  feed  produced  by  their 
own  land  ;  they  find  their  wheat  fucceed  much  better  by 
change  ;  for  which  reafon  the  feed  which  they  fow  on  the 
light  hover  land  they  chufe  to  procure  from  a  gravel  or 
deep  cledge,  or  clay  land,  taking  care  that  the  foil  on  which 
the  feed  has  grown  fhould  be  as  different  as  poffible  from 
that  on  which  it  is  to  be  fown  *. 

Inflead  of  making  artificial  deeps  with  great  parade,  they 
make  ufe  of  that  which  providence  has  put  in  their  way, 
wetting  their  feed  with  fait  water  which  they  fetch  from  the 
fea  ;  and  they  afterwards  fprinkle  it  with  lime,  to  prevent 
the  fmut :  they  are  alfo  particularly  careful  to  clear  their 
feed  from  wild  oats,  cockle,  &c, 

I  know  no  part  of  England  where  there  are  better  farmers ; 

for  though  they  keep  their  lands  conftantly  cropped  without 
fallow,  which  they  call  (owing  a  round  tilths  yet  do  they  fo 
manage  matters,  as  to  keep  them  {till  in  good  heart. 

They  reap  their  wheat  very  high  here  f ,  leaving  as  much 
ftraw  as  poffib’e  in  the  field  :  this  they  fay  they  do  to  fave 
barn-xoom.  Some  farmers  here  have  a  practice  of  fowing 
rye  +  to  make  bands  for  their  (heaves,  the  ftraw  being  longer, 
and  as  they  think  tougher,  than  that  of  wheat.  The  reaper 
makes  the  bands,  which  he  cuts  as  low  as  he  well  can,  and 
binds  the  (heaves. 

The  wheat  ftubble  which,  as  I  faid  before,  is  left  very 
long,  is  generally  mown  for  the  maltfters  §,  as  they  burn  it 

t  e 

in 

been  often  verified  by  experiment,  yet  will  not  the  common 
farmers  be  perfuaded  to  alter  their  practice  :  but  fuppofe  that 
Corn  fown  thin  would  produce  a  crop  only  equal  to  that  which 
was  fown  thick,  yet  kill  would  the  firft  be  the  moll  advantage¬ 
ous  practice.  If  a  farmer  has,  one  year  with  another,  thirty 
acres  of  wheat  fown  annually,  and  inftead  of  four  bufhels  he 
allows  only  four  pecks  of  feed  for  an  acre,  he  will  certainly  find 
his  account  in  it ;  for  if  feed-wheat  is  only  five  fhillings  a  bufhel, 
there  will  be  an  annual  faying  of  twenty-two  pounds  ten  fhil¬ 
lings  ;  and  this  is  furely  an  object  well  worth  his  attention.  O. 

*  Some  of  our  farmers  have  been  curious  enough,  in  this  par¬ 
ticular,  to  import  their  feed-wheat  from  Sicily  ;  but  it  being 
found  that  the  wheat  produced  by  this  was  too  hard  to  be  eafily 
ground  by  our  mills,  this  fafhion  was  foon  dropped.  R.  . 
f  See  note  to  page  18. 

|  This  is  frequently  done  in  Frar.ee. 

§  See  page  19,  and  the  laft  note  at  the  bottom. 
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in  their  kilns  to  dry  their  pale  malts  for  the  London  market. 
The  greateft  part  of  this  ifland  is  a  light  chalky  foil,  fo  that 
Wet  fummers  in  general  agree  beft  with  it  ;  and  it  is  by  this 
means  the  farmers  here  get  fo  much  money  :  for  when  the 
crops  fail  in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom,  they  are  almoft 
fare  here  to  be  very  large  ;  and  they  have  the  great  conve¬ 
nience,  befldes,  of  v/ater  carriage  to  the  London  markets.  It 
is  extremely  pleafant,  towards'tbe  latter  end  of  the  fummer, 
before  harveft,  to  ride  over  this  little  ifland  :  I  don’t  imagine 
there  is  a  more  improved  fpot  in  the  kingdom  3  the  fields 
are  all  kept  fo  clear  from  weeds,  that  they  referable  a  well- 
kept  garden  ;  they  grudge  no  expence  in  hoeing,  weeding, 
plowing,  or  manuring;  and  experience  has  long  ago  con¬ 
vinced  them,  that  they  purfue  a  right  method.  I  dial],  in  a 
future  letter,  defcribe  to  you  fome  other  particulars  relative 
to  their  methods  of  hufbandry  here  :  their  practices  are 
many  of  them  good  and  worthy  imitation  ;  it  would  there¬ 
fore  be  great  pity  if  they  were  not  made  known,  by  fome 
means  or  other,  to  the  reft  of  the  kingdom ;  and  I  know  of 
no  channel  more  proper  than  the  Mufeum  Rujlicum :  it  is 
therefore  I  give  myfelf  the  pleafure  of  writing  to  you. 

Your  humble  fen-ant,  - 
Margate,  061.  10,  1763.  RUSTIC  US* 

To  the  Care  of  Mr,  Newbery, 
in  St.  Paul’s  Church- Yard. 
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A  Letter  to  the  Editors ,  from  a  Berkfhire  Fanner ,  recom¬ 
mending  a  very  eafy  Method  of  encreaftng  the  Milk  of  Cows, 

THOUGH  I  am.  Gentlemen,  but  a  very  plain  man, 
and  had  no  great  learning  beftowed  on  me,  yet  have 
I  the  public  good  at  heart  as  well  as  my  betters,  and  I  know 
enough  to  perceive  that  your  fcheme  is  well  calculated  for 
promoting  agriculture,  and  what  depends  on  it ;  and,  if  pro¬ 
perly  fupported,  it  will,  I  dare  fay,  be  of  great  ufe. 

The  fupport  you  want  confifts  cf  letters  from  the  feveral 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  as  that  alone  can  enable  you  to  purfue 
your  laudable  plan. 

Vql.  I.  N°.  2, 


a 


On 
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On  this  principle  I  now  write  to  you,  knowing  that  it  i$- 
much  preferable  for  you  to  receive  twenty  letters  improper 
for  your  work,  than  fail  of  receiving  one  which  would  an¬ 
swer  your  purpofe.  If  you  give  my  thoughts  a  place  in  one 
of  your  Numbers,  I  flrall  efteem  it  a  favour;  if  you  decline 
it,  I  (hall  not  tax  you  with  partiality,  becaufe  you  know  me 
not. 

The  pieces  contained  in  your  Number  already  publifhed 
are  valuable,  and  you  are  certainly  much  obliged  to  the. 
gentlemen  who  ventured  to  freight  your  bark  with  their 
thoughts  in  her  firft  voyage. 

I  was  born,  and  have  lived  many  years,  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  where  I  now  occupy,  as  well  as  own,  land  ;  mod 
of  which  time  I  have  employed  in  endeavouring  to  make 
jmyfelf  mailer  of  the  feveral  branches  of  hufbandry. 

I  may  venture  to  fay  I  have  in  fome  meafure  fucceeded, 
as  I  have  acquired  by  my  induflry  a  fufEciency  to  fepport, 
and  provide  for,  a  numerous  family. 

We  run  greatly  upon  malting  in  this  country,  fo  that 
there  is  fcarcely  a  farm  but  what  has  a  few  Boors  that  either 
are,  or  might  be,  applied  to  that  purpofe.  I  have  myfelf 
made  a  great  deal  in  my  time ;  but  it  was  many  years  be¬ 
fore  I  knew  in  what  manner  to  make  a  profitable  ufe  of 
my  malt-dud;  that  is,  the  dud,  tails,  which  fall  off 
in  the  fcreening. 

I  ufed  very  frequently  to  mix  it  with  the  kiln-dud,  and 
lay  it  on  my  land;  but  I  found  it  a  very  hot  manure,  though 
in  fome  cafes  of  very  great  fervice :  of  this,  experience,  the 
bed  of  midrefTes,  has  often  convinced  me. 

It  was,  I  fay,  many  years  before  I  thought  of  giving  my 
malt-duft  to  my  cows  * ;  but  when  I  did,  I  found  it  anfwer 

to 

*  Malt-dud  is  very  good  food,  when  mixed  with  an  equal 
quantity  of  cats,  for  horfes ;  they  thrive  well  on  it;  but  of  it- 
felf  it  is  rather  too  hot  for  them.  In  Efiex,  feveral  farmers 
give  malt-dud  to  their  cows,  and  find  it  anfwer  well;  and  if  we 
are  well  informed,  the  advantages  derived  from  this  pradlice 
are  not  exaggerated  by  our  correfpondent.  But  care  mud  be 
taken  to  didinguifh  the  genuine  malt-dud  from  that  which  is 
called  kiln-dud,  which  falls  through  the  gratings  from  the  malt 
whilft  it  is  drying.  N. 
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to  admiration ;  it  made  them  give  much  more  milk,  the 
milk  was  of  a  better  quality,  had  no  bad  tafte,  and  made 
excellent  butter. 

My  way  is  to  give  each  cow  half  a  peck  in  the  morning 
when  file  gives  her  firft  meal,  and  as  ,much  when  fhe  is 
milked  in  the  afternoon  :  for  this  purpofe  I  every  year,  at 
a  cheap  rate,  purchafe  a  confiderable  quantity ;  for  my  own 
malt-houfe  does  not  yield  enough  to  fupply  my  number  of 
cows,  and  very  few  of  my  neighbours,  as  far  as  I  can  un« 
derftand,  apply  it  to  this  ufe. 

My  cows  look  fleeker,  and  are  in  better  order,  than  ever 
they  were  before  they  were  thus  managed  ;  and  when  they 
fall  off  their  milk,  they  fatten  kindlier  than  cows  in  gene¬ 
ral  do. 

The  fuccefs  I  met  with,  when  I  firft  tried  this  method, 
induced  me  to  continue  the  pradtice;  and  it  is  this  fuccefs 
which  now  urges  me  to  communicate  my  knowledge  for 
the  benefit  of  fociety.  , 

Miftake  me  not,  Gentlemen,  I  do  not  pretend  to  have 
difcovered  this  matter ;  indeed  I  did  not ;  on  the  contrary, 
it  was  communicated  to  me  by  a  relation  who  lives  in  Hert- 
fordfhire,  who  had  pradfifed  it  with  fuccefs  for  fome  years. 

All  the  merit  I  have,  is  in  not  concealing  it  when  it  was 
imparted  to  me  :  I  have  told  it  to  many,  and  many  have 
reaped  advantage  from  pracfifing  it ;  yet  all  the  informa¬ 
tion  I  have  been  able  to  give  has  not  brought  the  prac¬ 
tice  in  fufficient  eftimation. 

If  it  ftands  recommended  in  your  work,  it  will  doubt- 
lefs  foon  be  as  generally  pracfifed  as  known  *:  whoever 
tries  it  will  find  encouragement  enough  to  continue  the 
ufe,  as  there  is  fcarcely  any  thing  I  know  which  will  bet¬ 
ter  anfwer  the  purpofe  of  making  cows  give  a  large  quan¬ 
tity  of  good  milk :  one  reafon  to  be  aftigned  for  it  is,  that 
it  makes  them  drink  a  great  deal  ;  and  it  is,  befides,  very 
nourifhing  food. 

Q_2  their 

*  We  cannot  enough  commend  our  correfpondent’s  public 
fpirit,  and  could  with  every  one  would  do  the  like;  there  would 
then  be  no  reafon  to  complain,  as  he  does, of  the  almolt  invinci¬ 
ble  obftinacy  of  many  Englifh  farmers.  O. 
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That  hufbandry  has  improved  only  by  flow  degrees,  may 
in  a  great  meafure  be  attributed  to  the  farmers  in  general 
being  fo  very  tenacious  of  what  little  knowledge  they  have; 
their  fouls  are  too  narrow  to  permit  them  to  impart  to 
others  that  knowledge  which  proves  of  any  advantage  to 
themfelves :  felfi  interefS:  is  the  continual  obftacle ;  and 
though,  God  knows,  their  communications  would,  for 
the  moil  part,  be  little  important,  what  they  do  know  they 
will  not  impart. 

More  than  this,  fuch  is  the  opinion  they  have  of  their 
own  methods  of  practice,  that  all  the  peifuafions  in  the 
world  will  fcarcely  induce  them  to  make  the  leaf!:  altera¬ 
tion  in  them.  They  attempt  noty  fay  they,  to  he  wifer  than 
their  forefathers :  had  not  the  ordinary  methods  been  found 
to  anfwer  every  purpofe  required  of  them ,  they  would  doubt - 
lefs  long  fmce  have  undergone  a  change ,  and  this  bufmefs 
would  not  have  been  left  to  us. 

This  is  the  method  of  reafoning  among  the  general  run 
of  fanners ;  but  from  this  beaten  path  I  have  boldly  varied, 
and  to  this  do  I  attribute  the  fuccefs  I  have  had  in  life ;  for, 
to  own  the  plain  and  honeft  truth,  I  fcarcely  ever  varied 
rny  methods  of  farming  from  thofe  commonly  in  life  with¬ 
out  fmgularly  profiting  by  it*;  in  fo  little  perfection  is 
hufbandry,  on  which  the  happinefs  and  well-being  of  thq 
nation  fo  much  depends,  I  am,  with  great  refpedt, 

Och  12,  1763.  Gentlemen, 

Near  Abingdon,  Berks.  Your  moil  obedient  fervant. 

To  Mr.  Newbery,  Book-  A  FARMER* 

feller ,  in  London. 

*  We  fhould  be  much  obliged  to  this  gentleman  for  his  fu¬ 
ture  favours  :  we  cannot  but  think  they  will  be  worthy  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  public,  not  only  as  he  appears  to  have  had  many 
years  experience  in  hufbandry,  but  alfo  as  he  feems  to  be  hlefied 
with  the  talent  of  reflection  on  caufes  and  confequences  :  with¬ 
out  this  talent  it  is  in  vain  for  a  man  to  attempt  being  fkijled 
in  the  feveral  branches  of  agriculture.  R. 


C  a 
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A  Letter  to  the  Editor j,  on  an  improved  Method  of  breed* 

ing  Seed-Wheat, 

Gentlemen, 

ALMOST  every  landholder  has  fome  methods  of 
farming  his  land  peculiar  to  himfelf:  this,  Gentle¬ 
men,  is  my  cafe ;  and  as  I  know  of  nobody  that  follows 
my  pradfice,  but  myfelf,  my  intention  is,  with  your  affift . 
ance,  to  lay  it  before  the  public ;  that,  if  it  is  approved  of, 
it  may  come  into  more  general  practice ;  but  if,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  no  advantage  is  thought  to  refuit  from  it,  I  fhould  be 
glad  to  fee  fome  reafonings  on  the  fubjedt  by  feme  of  your 
ingenious  correfpondents. 

My  reafonings  are  but  fhort  on  any  fubjedf :  if  any  thing 
feems  in  my  mind  probable  to  fucceed,  I  try  it,  and  go¬ 
vern  my  future  operations  by  the  fuccefs  of  that,  and  a 
few  more  experiments  in  the  fame  affair. 

I  join  with  many  others  in  opinion,  that  it  is  heft  every 
year  to  change  one’s  feed-wheat  *,  and  this  has  been  my 
conftant  pradlice  :  I  have  had  many  a  weary  ride  to  get  feed 
that  would  pleafe  me,  for  I  am,  and  always  have  been,  very 
difficult  in  this  matter. 


*  It  is  certainly  advifeable  frequently  to  change  the  feed  :  to 
do  it  every  year  is  being  perhaps  over  fcrupulous,  though  it  is 
erring  on  the  right  fide.  To  alfert  that  this  change  of  feed  is 
proper,  is  very  eafy,  becaufe  it  is  warranted  by  conftant  experi¬ 
ence  ;  but  it  is  not  fo  eafy  to  affign  a  reafon  why  it  fhould  be 
necefiary :  to  fay  the  land  is  tired  of  bearing  repeatedly  the  fame 
crop,  is  in  fadl  faying  juft  nothing,  unlefs  we  fuppofe  that  dif¬ 
ferent  crops  require  different  juices  to  nourifh  them;  but  whe¬ 
ther  they  do,  or  do  not,  is  a  point  not  yet  fettled  among  the  na- 
turalifts.  We  fhould,  however,  incline  to  think  that  all  plants 
require  and  fubfift  by  the  fame  nutritive  juice,  and  that  the  dif¬ 
ference  in  the  properties  of  plants  is  caufed  by  the  very  great 
difference  there  is  in  their  organization;  but  we  are  far  from 
impoftng  our  opinion  on  others,  neither  would  it  be  proper  here 
to  enter  more  largely  into  a  difquifition  on  the  fubjedt.  T. 
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I  have  near  two  hundred  acres  of  land  in  conftant  til¬ 
lage  :  thefe  I  divide  into  three  portions,  fo  that  I  have  every 
year  about,  fixty  acres  in  wheat,  fixty  more  in  barley  and 
oats  ;  and  the  remainder  are  either  fallow,  cr  in  beans, 
peas,  or  turnips,  &c. 

When  I  fir  ft  came  into  my  farm,  I  expended  annually, 
of  feed-wheat,  thirty  quarters  ;  for,  after  the  example  of  my 
neighbours,  I  allowed  four  #  bufhels  of  feed  for  every  acre 
I  fowed. 

Thefe  thirty  quarters  often  coft  me  above  feventy  pounds; 
and  God  knows  I  could  fometimes  but  little  fpare  fo  much 
money,  after  the  great  annual  expence  of  getting  in  my 
harveft. 

Some  part  of  my  land  d liters  greatly  in  its  nature  from 
the  other:  near  half  my  farm  is  a  ft  iff  deep  day  ;  what  hot- 
tom  it  has  I  know  not,  as  I  never  could  find  it  in  digging 
my  ditches,  &c.  the  other  half  is  a  bed  of  light  fandy 
loam,  with  a  gravelly  hard  bottom. 

This  difference  in  the  foil  of  my  farm  is  on  many  ac¬ 
counts  a  great  advantage;  particularly,  my  wheat  does  not 
all  ripen  at  the  fame  time  ;  I  have  generally  nearly  got  in 
that  growing  on  my  gravelly  land,  before  that  on  my 
clay  is  fit  to  cut ;  and  I  can  beiides  plow  in  all  weathers, 
froft  excepted. 

But,  Gentlemen,  not  to  digrefs  too  much,  I  took  it  into 
my  head  that,  with  proper  care,  I  could  breed  for  myfelf, 
on  my  own  land,  as  good  feed- wheat  as  any  I  could  buy, 
if  not  better;  and  I  determined  within  myfelf  to  make  the 
experiment. 

Before  I  made  this  experiment,  I  had  reduced  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  feed  I  ufed  on  each  acre,  to  three  bufhels,  which 
was  a  great  faving  to  me.  I  had  ftill  occafion  for  above 

♦ 

twenty  quarters. 

My  firft  ftep  was  to  fe!e£t  ten  acres  of  the  beft  land  I 
had  ;  five  from  the  heavy,  and  as  many  from  the  light  part 
of  my  farm  :  this  land  was  by  nature  rich  and  good  ;  it  lay 

on 

*  This  is  a  bufhe]  more  than  is  fown  by  moil  farmers,  even 
in  the  common  way  of  hufbandry.  O. 
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cn  the  gentle  fouthern  declivity  of  a  hill,  and  required  very 
little  manure;  it  lay  in  two  little  detached  fields,  at  fome 
diflance  one  from  the  other. 

When  I  had  prepared  this  land  by  a  winter  and  fummer 
fallowing,  in  which  time  the  clayey  part  was  plowed  feven 
*  times,  and  the  light  land  five  times,  I  had  both  fields 
Town  with  fome  of  the  bell  v/heat  I  could  procure ;  that  for 
the  heavy  land  I  got  from  Hertfordfhire,  the  other  from  a 
particular  friend  who  holds  a  farm  in  Cambridgefhire. 

When  the  feafon  for  fowing  approached,  I  was  mightily 
pleafed  with  the  appearance  of  my  two  little  plots;  for  they 
refembled  the  bell-kept  gardens,  not  a  weed  to  be  feen,  and 
the  earth  as  fine  as  garden-mould. 

On  this  occafion  I  did  not  brine  my  feed,  but  had  it  put 
into  a  large  tub :  fome  water  v/as  then  poured  on  it,  and  I 

made  a  flout  labourer,  with  a  fliff  half- worn  birchen-broom, 
Rir  it  very  brifkly  about  for  near  half  an  hour :  this  I  ima¬ 
gined  would  wain  off  the  fmut,  if  any  there  happened  to 
be :  the  light  feeds,  which  were  very  few,  were  fkimmedofL 

I  let  the  wheat  afterwards  lie  three  hours  foking,  when 
my  man  again  flirted  it  brifkly  with  the  fame  broom,  and 
immediately  poured  the  water  off. 

Whilft  yet  wet,  the  feed  was  fprinkled  in  the  ufual  man¬ 
ner  with  flaked  lime,  in  order  to  prepare  it  for  fovring. 

My  reafon  for  not  brining  it  f  was,  that  I  thought  it 
would  bring  it  too  forward;  and  I.  rather  chofe  to  fow  it 

-  early, 

*  It  cannot  be  too  often  inculcated,  that  it  is  fcarcely  pollible 
to  plow  lands  too  much ;  the  only  danger  is  in  the  expence  that 
is  incurred  :  yet  it  mull  be  confidered,  that  though  land  cannot 
have  too  much  tillage,  this  tillage  may  be  given  at  improper 
feafons,  fo  as  to  do  more  hurt  than  good  ;  as,  for  example, 
clayey  lands  fhould  never,  if  there  is  any  pollibility  of  avoiding 
it,  be  plowed  in  wet  weather,  particularly  after  Chriftmas ;  for 
if  it  fhould  rife  in  clods  in  autumn,  the  winter  frofts  will  mellow 
and  reduce  it ;  but  if  it  is  plowed  wet  in  the  fpring,  it  will  be 
rough  the  whole  fummer.  It  fhould  be  remembered  that  the 
intention  of  tillage  is  to  reduce  the  earth  into  very  fmall  par¬ 
ticles  :  every  thing  therefore  that  conduces  to  this  defirable  end 
mull  of  courfe  be  highly  ufeful.  N. 

f  It  is  not  always  necellary  to  brine  wheat  before  fowing  t 
walking  it  well  anfwers  the  purpofe  of  preferving  it  from  fmut, 

4  by 
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early,  which  is,  I  know,  in  general,  a  very  good  prac¬ 
tice. 

In  lowing  this  land,  I,  in  fome  meafure,  followed  Mr* 
Tull’s  directions;  that  is,  I  fowed  my  wheat  in  rowrs  with 
large  intervals,  in  the  following  manner. 

I  had  a  furrow  opened  about  a  rod  from  the  hedge :  in 
this  furrow  fome  feed  was  by  a  careful  hand  very  thinly 
fcattered,  not  fowed  in  the  common  wa y  with  a  fling  of 
the  arm. 

It  took  up  time ;  fo  I  had  two  flowers  to  each  plow. 
When  the  plowman  had  drawn  the  fir  A:  furrow7,  he  then 
opened  another,  at  about  ten  feet  diflance  from  the  firft 
in  the  land  ;  and  feed  wras  in  the  fame  manner  thinly  fcat¬ 
tered  in  this  alfo  :  after  this,  he  returned  to  the  flrfl:  fur¬ 
row,  and  drawing  another  clofe  to  it  covered  the  feed; 
the  fame  thing  he  did  by  the  fecond  furrow  :  he  afterwards 
went  two  bouts  without  any  feed  being  fown  in  the  fur-* 
rows ;  but  the  third  bout,  feed  was  thinly  fcattered,  as  be¬ 
fore,  to  form  the  fecond  row  of  corn  in  each  bed  :  another 
bout  was  made  to  cover  the  feed  when  the  tw7o  beds  were 
finiflied,  the  middle  of  the  interval  being  left  unplowed. 

In  this  manner  *  both  my  little  fields  were  fown,  in 
double  rows  with  intervals  about  five  or  fix  feet  v/ide  be¬ 
twixt  the  beds,  and  the  rows  about  twTo  feet  afunder. 

The 

by  removing  the  infectious  powder  which  is  apt  to  lodge  at  the 
rough  germ  of  the  feed.  Brining  is  moil  neceflary  at  a  late 
flowing,  as  it  will  then  bring  the  corn  forward  ;  but  it  is  al¬ 
ways  belt  omitted,  unlefs  the  land  is  in  fine  tilth  :  if  it  has  not 
been  well  plowed,  the  wheat,  which  had  made  a  quick  progrefs 
bythe  affiftance  of  the  faline  particles  it  had  imbibed  in  the  brin¬ 
ing,  receives  a  fatal  check,  not  finding  the  circumjacent  earth 
in  a  condition  to  fecond  the  operations  of  the  fait.  When  any 
good  is  expedted  from  brining  wheat,  the  feed  fhoiild  be  left 
from  twelve  to  twenty-four  hours  in  the  fteep,  according  to  its 
quality,  as  it  is  harder  or  fofter.  If  this  is  not  done,  the  brine 
will  be  of  little  more  fervice  than  plain  water.  N. 

*  Our  correfpondent’s  method  was  but  a  faint  imitation  of 
that  recommended  by  Mr. Tull;  yet,  all  things  confidered,  it  was 
perhaps  better  calculated  for  fuccefs.  The  infhruments  made 
life  of  were  fuch  as  the  labourers  well  knew  how  to  handle  : 
they  were  not  much  put  out  of  their  way ;  confequently  they 

were 
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The  corn  came  up  very  well,  and  preferved  a  good 
wholefome  appearance  all  the  winter. 

Early  in  the  fpring,  that  is,  in  the  month  of  February, 
I  made  a  careful  man  fow  the  fpaces  betwixt  the  rows  of 
corn  on  the  heavy  land  with  wood-aflies,  and  on  the 
light  land  with  foot  *  :  thefe  were  both  foon  wafhed  in  by 
the  rain,  and  the  effedts  were  fpeedily  to  be  feen  in  the 
new-afiumed  vigour  of  the  crops,  and  this  vigour  conti¬ 
nued  till  the  corn  was  ripe. 

As  foon  as  any  weeds  appeared,  the  intervals  which  were 
left  unplowed  at  feed-time  were  turned  up,  and  the  fpaces 
betwixt  the  rows  diligently  hand-hoed  :  this  hand-hoeing 
was  feveral  times  repeated,  to  keep  the  crop  quite  clear 
from  weeds :  the  intervals  had  alfo  feveral  other  Barrings ; 
but  this  work  was  chiefly  done  with  a  very  light  plow  with¬ 
out  an  earth-board  in  the  heavy  land,  and  without  either 
earth-board  or  coulter  in  the  other  little  field. 

Every  thing  came  very  well  forward ;  and  when  the 
wheat  began  to  fpindle,  I  had  the  outfides  of  the  rows  well 
Vol.  1.  N°  2.  R  earthed- 

were  more  ready  in  their  obedience.  Had  the  drill-plow  been 
ufed,  there  would  doubtlefs  in  the  light  land  have  been  a 
greater  regularity;  but  it  is  a  queilion,  whether  in  the  heavy 
land  it  would  have  worked  at  all.  The  advantages  to  be  de¬ 
rived  from  the  full  and  entire  practice  of  the  new  hulbandry 
are  not  yet  known  ;  neither  perhaps  would  it  be  proper  to  fall 
into  it  too  fuddenly.  We  would  recommend  to  our  readers,  at 
lead:  fuch  of  them  as  pradtife  hulbandry,  to  allow  their  plants 
of  corn  much  more  fpace  to  grow  in,  and  not  be  afraid  of  the 
additional  expence  of  hoeing  and  weeding,  which  will  be  well 
paid  for  at  harveft.  If  this  method  fucceeds  with  them,  of 
which  there  cannot  be  the  leaft  doubt,  as  it  has  been  feveral 
times  tried,  they  may  then  attempt  fowing  in  rows  with  inter¬ 
vals,  but  ftill  making  ufe  of  the  common  implements.  There 
may  not  probably  be  occafion  for  their  making  any  farther  al¬ 
teration  in  their  practice  :  yet  they  may  incline  to  try  the  drill ; 
if  this  is  the  cafe,  let  it  be  on  light  land,  and  on  a  imall  plot ; 
if  it  fucceeds,  they  may  enlarge  their  plan;  if  it  fails,  the  lols 
will  not  be  great,  and  the  refult  of  their  experiments  will  be 
of  ufe  to  others,  if  they  have  public  fpirit  enough  to  commu¬ 
nicate  their  obfervations.  N. 

*  Both  wood-alhes  and  foot  fown  in  fpring  on  corn  land 
are  excellent  manure:  about  twenty  bulhels  of  either  is  enough 
for  an  acre ;  even  half  that  quantity  will  be  of  very  material 
iervice,  N. 
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earthed- up  with  a  plow,  and  the  infides  with  a  hand-hoe  % 
the  infides  were  done  firft  *. 

At  harveft  the  fields  made  a  noble  appearance,  a  fine 
well-broke  earth  ftriped  with  rows  of  healthy  wheat. 

The  cutting  this  wheat  was  very  eafily  performed,  it 
Rood  fo  ready  to  the  reapers  hands;  and  when" it  was 
houfed  and  thrafhed,  it  yielded  me  about  four  quarters  on 
an  acre,  one  with  another,  the  firft  year,  though  I  have 
fince  had  fometimes  more,  fometimes  a  little  lefs. 

My  ten  acres  then  yield  me  about-  forty  quarters ;  and  I 
had  occafion  for  only  about  twenty-two  to  fow  my  com¬ 
mon  wheat-lands :  I  therefore  took  only  the  firft  and  prime 
part  of  this  crop,  getting  the  fheaves  very  lightly  thrafhed  ; 
what  remained  made  excellent  bread-corn. 

I  never  faw  finer  feed-wheat  than  mine  was  this  year : 
my  heavy  lands  I  fowed  with  the  feed  produced  by  the  light 
field,  and  my  light  lands  with  that  produced  by  the  heavy 
field. 

As  foon  as  I  had  got  in  this  feledt  crop,  I  got  the  inter¬ 
vals  in  order  for  fowing  with  a  fecond  crop,  in  moft  re- 
fpe£is  cpntinuing  the  practice  of  the  year  before  :  I  had  the 
like  fuccefs,  and  might,  perhaps,  with  equal  advantage, 
have  continued  cropping  the  fields  every  year  in  the  fame 
manner:  but,  not  to  depend  too  much  on  Mr.  Tull,  my 
next  crop  was  a  full  crop  of  barley  on  them,  which  fucceeded 
well ;  and  I  (elected  two  other  plots  of  ground,  of  equal 
goodnefs,  for  my  feed -corn  hufbandry,  as  I  call  it  f. 

In  this  manner  I  have  now  for  feveral  years  paft  ma¬ 
naged,  growing  my  own  feed  ;  and,  if  any  thing,  my  crops 

have 

#  The  practice  of  earthing-up  plants,  juft  before  they  feed, 
is  much  to  be  commended  :  it  furniihes  the  roots  with  a  frefh 
fupply  of  food,  and  gives  an  aftonifhing  vigour  to  the  plants. 
In  wheat  it  fills  the  ear,  and  plumps  the  grain,  in  fome  meafure 
fupplying  a  deficiency  of  rain  before  harveft  :  it  alfo  often  pre¬ 
vents  the  corn  from  being  lodged.  This  is  fcarcely  practicable 
but  in  the  new  way  of  hufbandry.  O. 

f  Our  correfpondent  was  quite  right  not  to  hazard  lowing  the 
third  crop  of  wheat  on  the  fame  land,  particularly  as  he  fays  he 
had  other  fields  as  proper  for  his  purpofe  :  we  do  not  difpute,  but 
that  the  fame  land  may,  in  the  new  way  ofhufbandry,  if  properly 

aftifted 
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have  fince  encreafed  :  but  I  have  again  reduced  the  quantity 
from  three  to  two  bufhels  of  feed,  for  each  acre  of  my  wheat- 
land  in  common  ;  that  is,  fuch  as  I  fow  in  the  ordinary  way  : 
on  fome  of  my  rich,  ftrong  land,  I  don’t  ufe  above  fix 
pecks  and  find  it  anfwer  very  well. 

I  could  like  to  extend  this  new  hufbandry,  or  this  imita¬ 
tion  at  lead:  of  the  new  hufbandry,  over  all  my  lands  that 
are  in  tillage  :  but  in  my  method  of  pra&ifing,  the  expence 
would  be  too  great  :  my  fowers  are  well  paid ;  I  have 
enough  to  do  to  make  my  plowmen  go  out  of  their  ordi¬ 
nary  way ;  and  it  cofts  me  a  great  deal  hoeing  :  yet  all 
th  is  I  do  not  grudge  to  procure  good  feed. 

By  introducing  the  drill  plow  and  the  horfe-hoe,  I  could 
fave  a  great  deal  of  labour  on  my  light  lands ;  and  I  may 
probably  fome  time  or  other  attempt  it :  but,  at  the  fame 
time,  I  am  very  fenfible,  I  (hall  find  great  difficulty  in  getting 
men  that  will  even  try  to  do  the  work  with  thefe  inflru- 
ments.  The  common  labourers  in  hufbandry  hate  novelty  t 
they  purfue,  without  murmuring,  the  old  beaten  track  ;  but 
put  them  out  of  it,  and  thought  will  become  neceffary  : 
the  fa£l  is,  they  imagine  it  a  very  great  hardfhip  to  be  obliged 
to  work  and  think  too,  and  all  for  the  fame  money. 

Without  great  refolution,  and  fome  kind  of  authority,  a 
farmer  will  be  obliged  to  let  them  even  dig  a  ditch  their  own 
way :  innovation  they  like  not  in  any  fhape,  often  making 
ufe  of  the  expreflion,  that  they  are  too  old  to  learn. 

R  2  This 

’alibied  by  manures,  bear  wheat  for  many  fucceflive.  years  ;  yet 
is  there  no  neceflity  for  making  this  a  pra£lice,  efpecially  as  there 
is  always  fuch  a  great  demand  for  barley  and  oats ;  and  any  foil, 
that  is  proper  for  wheat,  will  produce  barley  and  oats  to  advan¬ 
tage,  and  may  afterwards  without  hazard  be  put  in  wheat  again. 
The  trying  land  in  this  manner  is  rather  more  a  matter  of  cu¬ 
rio  ft  y  than  any  thing  elfe.  Mr.  Tull  aflerts,  that  in  his  method, 
without  the  affiflance  of  any  manure,  land  may  be  profitably 
fown  with  wheat  every  year:  but  this  is  not  our  opinion,  what¬ 
ever  may  be  done  in  this  cafe  with  manure  properly  and  feafon- 
ably  applied.  N. 

*  That  quantity,  and  even  lefs  of  good  found  tried  feed,  it 
enough,  with  care,  for  an  acre  of  any  kind  of  land  :  more  is  ra¬ 
ther  pernicious  than  otherwife,  befidcs  the  lofs  of  feed  ;  no  in- 
confiderable  article  in  many  farpas,  as  our  correfpondent  plainly 
by  experience  proves.  R, 
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This,  to  a  man  who  is  very  much  difpofed  to  lend  a  help¬ 
ing  hand  towards  the  improvement  of  agriculture,  is  a  mor¬ 
tifying  circumftance  :  there  is  fcarcely  any  thing  fo  difficult 
as  to  make  an  obftinate  man  tifeful  :  if,  by  dint  of  authority, 
you  oblige  him  to  go  out  of  bis  way,  he  will  rather  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  lofs  of  your  crop,  than  not  endeavour  to  con¬ 
vince  you  that  he  is  in  the  right.  I  have  often,  to  my  forrow, 
felt  the  truth  of  this  observation  *. 

Several  reafons,  though  I  deal  not  much  in  them,  may  be 
afligned  for  the  feed- wheat,  I  raife  in  the  ahove-defcribed 
manner,  being  fo  good. 

In  the  firft  place,  I  fow  it  on  land  that  has  not  tailed  any 
dung  f  for  fome  years,  but  is,  in  its  own  nature,  rich  and 
good  :  to  this  practice  I  afcribe  a  great  deal  of  its  goodnefs. 
In  the  next  place,  as  the  corn  does  not  ffand  too  thick,  it 
enjoys  all  the  benefit  it  can  receive  from  the  fun  and  air  : 
by  this  means  it  attains  a  perfedb  maturity,  and  is  certainly 
improved  both  in  bulk  and  quality. 

The  flight  fpring-drefling  I  give  it,  of  foot  or  afhes,  is  of 
very  great  fervice:  it  warms  the  roots  and  brings  the  corn 
forward  ;  it  loofens  the  earth,  and  either  itfelf  gives  nou- 
rifhment  to  the  plants  J,  or,  at  leaf!,  puts  the  earth  in  adif- 
pofition  to  afford  it. 

Not 

*  Our  correfpondent’s  reafonings  on  this  head  are  very  jufl : 
he  feems  to  fpeak  feelingly ;  and  we  are  forry  to  fay,  that  many 
others  lie  under  the  difficulties  he  mentions.  What  chiefly 
prevents  a  reformation  among  our  labourers  in  hufbandry,  is,  the 
mailers  in  general  being  but  little  more  enlightened.  R. 

f  Plants  that  grow  on  fweet  undunged  land  are  much  to  be 
preferred  to  fuch  as  are  raifed  on  the  rich  manured  foils,  fuch  as 
we  find  near  great  towns.  For  this  reafon,  pulfe  and  garden- 
fluff,  growing  in  a  little  hamlet,  is  always  Tweeter  than  where 
dung  is  plentiful.  About  Paris  the  gardeners  are  often  obliged 
to  lay  down  their  grounds  in  grafs  to  abate  their  ranknel's  ;  for 
in  a  certain  number  of  years  the  land,  by  being  continually 
mended,  grows  fo  rich  that  nothing  of  garden-fluff  will  thrive 
on  it,  but  fickens  with  a  furfeit  of  unprepared  food,  rots  at  the 
root,  and  dies.  O. 

X  This  dreffing  probably  does  both  ;  for  the  falts  contained 
in  the  foot  and  afhes,  being  diffolved  by  the  moiilure  of  the 
earth,  not  only  become  a  proper  food  for  the  plants,  but  raife  a 
fermentation,  and  difpofe  the  earth  in  its  turn  to  yield  its  falts 
®r  nutritive  juices.  H. 
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Not  a  little  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  frequent  hoeing  be¬ 
twixt  the  rows  and  the  flirrings  of  the  intervals ;  and  I  find 
one  very  particular  and  great  advantage  refult  from  it,  which 
is,  that  it  is  an  excellent  means  of  clearing  my  land  of  weeds  ; 
for  they  no  fooner  attain  a  part  of  their  growth,  but  they 
are  deftroyed  long  before  they  feed. 

Farmers  in  general  think  their  fields  cannot  in  the  fpring 
be  too  full  of  wheat-plants  :  the  ground  feems  covered  with 
verdure,  and  the  blades  are,  as  it  were,  crouded  for  want  of 
room  :  when  the  weeds  begin  to  get  up,  they  fend  in  a  par¬ 
cel  of  men  and  women  with  weeding-hooks,  net  letting  a 
hoe  come  near  the  land  to  cut  them  up  :  they  are  fadly  afraid 
they  fhould  not  have  plants  enough  at  harvefi: ;  whereas,  if 
they  were  to  meafure  and  mark  off  a  rod  fquare  of  land  in 
February,  and  count  the  plants  growing  on  it  then,  and 
afterwards  count  them  in  the  beginning  of  Auguft,  it  would 
almoft  always  be  found,  that  four  parts  in  five  of  them  had 
perifhed  in  the  intermediate  months,  and  that  what  remained 
were,  by  far,  too  much  crouded  ftill,  and  had  each  but  few 
flalks. 

I  never  weed  my  corn  of  late  years  ;  for  as  I  allow  only 
two  bufhels  of  feed,  and  often  lefs,  to  an  acre,  the  plants 
come  up  thin  ;  and  there  is  of  courfe  room  for  a  moderate- 
fized  hoe,  which  is  the  infirument  I  clean  my  land  with  * : 
and  fo  far  from  being  fearful  of  having  my  crop  injured  by 
this  means,  I  order  the  workmen,  where  the  plants  Hand  too 
clofe,  to  cut  them  up  without  mercy,  as  they  would  do  the 
raoft  pernicious  weeds :  if  there  happens  by  any  accident  to 
be  a  vacant  fpot,  they  eafily  remove  fome  plants  to  it,  with 
earth  about  their  roots,  by  the  help  of  their  hoe. 

By  this  management,  I,  in  fome  meafure,  reap  the  benefit 
of  the  advantages  promifed  by  the  new  hufbandry  ;  though 
I  have  not  fuch  opportunities  of  fo  often  giving  the  plants  a 
frefti  fupply  of  nourifhment,  nor  of  earthing  them  up  when 

the 

*  We  cannot  enough  recommend  our  correfpondent’s  practice 
with  regard  to  keeping  his  crops  clean  :  the  hoe  is  certainly  the 
moft  pioper  inlirunient ;  and,  as  he  obferves,  there  is  no  danger 
if  many  of  the  wheat-plants  are  cut  up  in  the  work  :  the  great 
fault  ot  the  prefent  race  of  farmers,  is  fcattering  their  feed  to« 
thick  cjj  half- tilled  land.  T, 
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the  grain  is  forming  in  the  ear  ;  for,  after  the  corn  has  put 
forth  its  ftalks  to  any  confiderable  length,  it  would  not  be 
fo  proper  to  fend  in  the  hoers  :  but  all  the  lofs  is  the  want  of 
earthing-up  the  plants  ;  for  the  weeds  will,  before  this  time, 
be  pretty  well  got  under,  and  few  of  them  will  be  able  to 
ripen  their  feeds  before  harveft,  when  they  will  of  courfe  be 
deftroyed  by  turning  in  the  ftubble,  which  I  always  do  as 
foon  as  poffible  5  though  many  of  my  neighbours  let  their 
bubbles  lie  rough  all  the  winter,  for  the  fake  of  feeding  a 
few  (core  of  ewes. 

In  the  beginning  of  my  letter  I  ol^ferved,  that  almoft 
every  farmer  has  methods  peculiar  to  himfelf ,  and  they  are, 
for  the  moil  part,  fuch  as  were  p  radii  fed  by  their  fathers, 
grandfathers,  &c.  whom  they  fucceeded  in  the  culture  of 
their  farms. 

My  methods,  as  you  mu  ft  now  be  fenfible,  differ  from  moft 
of  thofe  ufed  by  other  occupiers  of  land  j  and  if  I  cannot  fo 
well  defend  them  by  arguments,  an  experience  of  feveral 
years  has  convinced  me  that  I  ought  ftili  to  perfift  in  the 
practice  of  them they  have  anfwered  all  the  ends  I  could 
wifh  from  them  ;  what  could  I  defire  more  ? 

I  am  enabled  to  raife  all  my  own  feed  without  the  trouble 
of  procuring  it  from  a  great  diftance,  at  a  large  expence, 
and  with  a  deal  of  trouble. 

My  crops  are  to  the  full  as  good  as  ever  they  were,  and  I 
life  lefs  feed  by  above  one  half :  my  manure  goes  a  great 
deal  farther  than  it  ufed  to  do,  becaufe  I  beftow  more  plow¬ 
ing  and  other  tillage  on  my  land ;  and  I  am  not  fo  much 
peftered  as  I  formerly  was  with  weeds,  for  they  now  very 
feldom  are  fuftered  to  feed  on  my  land. 

Of  this  laft  evil,  I  mean  that  of  weeds,  I  have  not,  how¬ 
ever,  yet  got  quite  rid  ;  for  fuch  of  my  fields  as  border  on 
my  neighbours  lands  are  {bill  often  infefted :  fome  of 
thefe  fame  neighbours,  I  have  feveral  times  mentioned,  are 
but  ilovenly  farmers,  and  the  weeds  which  have  winged  or 
downy  feeds,  are  conftantly  wafted  by  the  wind  from  their 
land  to  mine  *  j  fo  that  I,  in  fome  meafure,  am  punifhed  for 

their 

*  This  evil  and  inconvenience,  complained  of  by  our  corre- 
fpondent,  is  of  much  greater  confequence  than  is  in  general 
imagined  ;  we  have  often  feen  inftanees„of  great  difappointmenta 

5  by 
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their  neglefts :  thiftles  are  this  way  particularly  troublefome, 
as  the  feeds  of  them  will  fometimes  be  carried  a  very  conff- 
derable  way  by  the  wind. 

I  have  very  little  more  to  fay  at  this  time,  except  that  I 
never  thrafh  the  fheaves  that  are  to  fupply  me  with  feed- corn, 
till  juft  when  I  want  to  make  ufe  of  it.  I  have  a  notion, 
that  the  feed  keeps  better  in  the  covering  nature  has  given  it, 
I  mean  the  chaff,  than  it  would  do  without  it;  and  I  am 
pretty  certain  it  fprouts  fooner  in  the  ground,  the  hulk  or  bran 
of  the  grain  being  preferved  in  a  tenderer  and  more  yielding 
Hate,  than  it  would  be  were  it  expofed  to  the  open  air 
I  fhould  be  glad  iffany  of  your  correfpondents  would  in¬ 
form  me,  at  what  diftance  wheat-plants  fhould  Hand  from 
each  other  in  a  good  foil,  fo  as  that  their  roots  fhould  have 
fpace  fufficient  to  extend,  that  their  ftalks  fhould  enjoy  all 
poffible  benefit  from  the  air  and  fun,  and  that  yet  the  land 
fhould  bear  the  largeff  crop  it  was  capable  of  f . 

I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  come  to  any  tolerable  cer¬ 
tainty  in  this  important  point  in  husbandry  :  I  have  thought 
much  about  it,  but  as  yet  to  no  great  purpofe.  Was  this 
point  once  fixed,  we  farmers  fhould  go  upon  a  much  greater 
certainty,  both  with  refpect  to  the  quantity  of  the  feed,  and 
the  reafonable  expectation  we  might  form  of  the  crop. 

I  wifii  you,  Gentlemen,  great  fuccefs  in  your  laudable 
undertaking:  and,  indeed,  I  doubt  not  but  you  will  meet 
with  it,  and  have  plenty  of  correfpondents  and  fubfcribers. 

Gentlemen, 

OCh  4,  1763*  Your  moil  obedient  humble  fervant. 
To  Mr .  Newbery,  in  St.  Paul’s  An  Essex  Farmer. 
Church- Yard,  Bookfeller^for 
the  Gentlemen  Editors . 

by  this  means,  particularly  when  the  lands,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  a  clean  farm,  areinfefted  with  thiftles,  the  feeds  of  which,  as 
hejuftly  obferves,  are  carried  a  confiderable  way  by  a  brifk  gale 
of  wind.  It  is  a  great  pity  farmers  in  general  are  fuch  flovens  in 
the  land  ;  their  hedge-rows  often  have  the  appearance  of  a  nur- 
fery  of  weeds ;  and  it  is  fometimes  difficult  to  determine,  whe¬ 
ther  poppies  or  wheat-plants  are  the  crop.  O. 

*  This  is,  perhaps,  being  more  nice  than  is  neceifary  :  if  it 
is,  however,  an  error,  it  is  on  the  right  fide  ;  and  we  could  wilh 
every  farmer  was  as  accurate  in  his  practice  and  obfervations.  E. 

f  vVejoin  with  our  correfpondent,  in  requeuing  the  fentiments  of 
fome  of  the  ingenious  practitioners  in  agriculture  on  this  fubjeft.  A. 

N  U  M- 
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A  Letter  to  the  Editors ,  recommending  a  new  Manufacture  to- 

be  ejiablijhed  in  England. 

Gentlemen, 

WHatever  additional  employ  we  can  find  for  the 
poorer  fort  of  people,  is,  in  fa£f,  adding  fo  much 
annually  to  the  wealth  of  the  kingdom  ;  efpecially  when  the 
raw  commodity  to  be  manufactured  is  naturally  produced, 
and  in  plenty,  either  in  England,  or  in  any  of  her  American 
colonies. 

This,  Gentlemen,  is  my  motive  for  now  writing  to  you. 
I  would  propofe  the  eftabliihment  of  a  manufacture,  which 
has  been  hitherto  overlooked  or  unattended  to,  and  which 
would  yet  be  of  great  utility. 

In  our  ifland  of  Jamaica  there  is  great  plenty  of  the  plant 
which  is  called  apocynum ,  or  dog’s-bane.  To  the  pod  which 
contains  the  feed  of  this  plant  is  faflened  a  plume  of  cottony 
down  :  fome  of  the  pods  are  very  large,  and  of  courfe  produce 
a  greater  quantity,  which  is  eafily  collected. 

This  plant  grows  like  a  common  weed,  in  theW eft-indies, 
without  cultivation  or  care  :  the  down  is  foft,  light,  and 
warm,  and  might  be  applied  to  many  ufes  *  j  but  particu¬ 
larly  we  might  make  of  it  counterpanes  for  beds,  which 
would  infinitely  excell  the  white  cotton  tufted  counterpanes 
nowfo  much  in  vogue. 

This  is  no  conjediure  5  for  counterpanes  are  very  fre¬ 
quently  made  of  this  down  in  the  fouth  of  France,  where 
they  are  very  much  eifeemed. 

This 

*  A  premium  is  already  publifhed  for  encouraging  the  manu¬ 
facturing  of  the  feveral  parts  of  the  fruit-bearing  plantane-tree. 
The  contents  of  this  letter  may  therefore  probably  be  taken  under 
the  fociety’s  coniideration,  when  the  fubjedls  for  the  next  year’s 
premiums  are  determined.  We  return  our  correfpondent  many 
thanks  for  the  trouble  he  has  taken  in  giving  us  the  hint,  A. 
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This  is  certainly  an  object  well  worth  our  attention  ;  for* 
as  our  own  Weft-India  Iflands  do  not  fupply  us  with  a  (effi¬ 
cient  quantity  of  cotton  for  the  fupportof  our  manufactories, 
this  down  would,  in  fome  meafure,  fapply  the  deficiency, 
and  be,  in  many  cafes,  an  excellent  fubflitute  for  it. 

Several  forts  of  the  apocynum  thrive  well  and  ripen  their 
feeds  in  the  fouth  of  France:  they  call  this  down  there 
delawad\  and  many  plantations  are  made  and  kept  in  good 
order  for  the  fake  of  it. 

It  is  chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  in  wafte  and  uncultivated 
lands,  that  this  plant  is  found  in  Jamaica  ;  for  being  a  trouble- 
fome  weed,  which  propagates  itfelf  very  fa  ft,  they  endeavour 
to  banifh  it  from  their  fugar-grounds  :  on  this  account  it 
might  be  imported  raw  into  England  at  a  very  cheap  rate; 
and  of  courfe  the  manufa&uring  of  it  would  better  anfwer 
to  the  undertakers  *. 

Many  kinds  of  the  apocynum  are  carefully  preferved  in  the 
Britijh  Mufceum ,  where  the  pods,  with  the  cottony  down, 
may,  by  the  curious,  be  feen. 

Nothing  can  be  more  proper  than  this  down  to  make  bed- 
coverlids  for  gouty  people ;  it  is  fo  inconceivably  light,  and 
yet  fo  warm :  it  would  make  excellent  fluffing  for  pillows 
and  cufhions  of  chairs,  and  warm  {lockings  and  gloves ;  and 
even  night-caps  for  Tick  people,  or  fuch  as  are  of  a  tender 
and  chilly  conflitution,  might  foon  be  made  of  it. 

1  fhall  not  take  up  your  time  in  enumerating  all  the  ad¬ 
vantages  which  may  be  derived  from  the  manufacturing  of 
this  down  :  it  is,  as  I  faid  before,  much  ufed  in  fome  parts 
of  France,  and  might  (Joubtlefs  be  greatly  improved  in  the 
hands  of  Englifh  artifts. 

Can  the  fociety  of  arts  do  better  than  to  propofe  a 
premium  for  the  befl  counterpane,  which  fhall  be  made  of 
it  within  two  years  ? 

Vol*  I.  N°  2.  S  Some 


*  In  all  manufactures  the  cheapnefs  of  the  raw  commodity  is 
a  matter  of  great  moment  5  and  this  down  of  the  apocynutn  feem$ 
to  be  a  cheaper  material  than  cotton  ;  of  courfe  the  articles  that 
are  made  from  it  mufl  be  in  proportion  cheap.  If  the  counter¬ 
panes,  Cfr.  made  of  this  down,  excel  in  quality  thofe  made  of 
cotton,  they  will  necelfarily  be  had  in  higher  eftimation,  and 

:nay  in  time  become  m  important  article  in  commerce.  :  N. 
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Some  encouragement  is  neceflary ;  and  many  matters  are 
daily  encouraged  at  a  large  expence,  which  do  not  promife 
to  be  of  half  the  ufe  this  might.  I  am. 

Gentlemen, 

O&.  7,  1763*  Your  humble  fervant, 

A  j  amaica  Planter* 

To  the  Care  of  .Mr.  Newbery,  for  the  Editors  of  the 
Seledl  Papers  on  Agriculture  and  Commerce . 


NUMBER  XXVI.  -  • 

A  Letter  to  the  Editors,  from  a  Member  of  the  Society  of  Arts , 
on  an  improved  Method  of  raijing i  Cucumbers ,  either  for 
Eating  or  for  Seed . 

Gentlemen, 

ITT*  VERY  plant,  which  is  not  a  native  of  a  country,  is  apt, 
JLL'  without  the  greateft  care  imaginable,  to  degenerate, 
after  having  been  for  fome  years  cultivated  with  tolerable 
fuccefs.  For  this  reafon  it  is  moft  advantageous,  frequently 
to  procure  frelh.  feed  from  the  country  of  which  the  plant 
is  a  native. 

Many  inftances  might  be  given  of  the  truth  of  this  after- 
tion  ;  but,  indeed,  it  is  fo  well  known,  that  it  is  aim  oil  un* 
neceflary  :  I  fhal),  however,  mention  flax.  This  plant  has 
been  long  cultivated,  as  well  in  the  Britiih  Iflands  as  in  the 
United  Provinces  and  Flanders,  for  the  purpofe  of  making 
linen  ;  yet,  with  all  the  care  of  the  planters,  if  a  frefh  Rock 
of  feed  is  not  almoft  annually  procured  from  the  north,  as 
from  Riga,  &c.  it  is  well  known  to  degenerate  greatly. 

This  I  take  to  be  the  cafe  with  the  cucumbers,  which  are 
at  prefent  railed  in  moft  of  our  gardens  ;  for  they  are  cer¬ 
tain  y  no  ways  to  be  compared,  either  with  thofe  which  were, 
at  their  being  firft  brought  over,  cultivated  here,  or  with 
thofe  we  now  meet  with  in  Spain,  Portugal,  Italy,  or  the 
fouth  of  France. 

Such  as  we  find,  either  in  the  markets,  or  at  the 
tables  ot  our  gentry,  are  in  general  a  raw,  crude,  watery 
fruit,  compofed  of  a  collection  of  indigefted  fap,  without 

firmnefs 
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firmnefs  in  the  flefh,  unwholefome,  and  abfolutely  fo  much 
without  flavour,  as  to  have  no  good  tafle  whatever. 

Such  fruit  may  pafs  well  enough  with  people  who  think 
coolnefs  the  only  quality  to  be  fought  for  in  a  cucumber: 
but  to  fuch  as  have  a  more  delicate  tafle,  or  who  have  eat 
cucumbers  in  any  of  the  countries  above  mentioned,  they 
are  almofi:  deteftable. 

This  was  for  fome  years  unfortunately  my  cafe;  for  I  was 
a  long  time  deflitute  of  a  fine  fruit.  I  could  not,  indeed, 
think  of  eating  the  miferable  fluff  which  was  often  laid  be¬ 
fore  me. 

As  I  am  naturally  fond  of  cucumbers  in  hot  weather,  it 
is  no  wonder  I  fhould  form  many  fchemes  of  raifmg  them 
good  in  England  :  but  all  my  experiments  failed,  till  in  the 
year  1750  I  accomplifhed  my  wifhed-for  purpofe.  I  then 
began  to  eat  cucumbers  with  fatisfaclion  again,  as  the  fruit 
I  raifed  was  large,  firm,  thick  in  the  flefh,  and  of  a  delicate 
and  genuine  flavour  :  in  fa6f,  they  were  nearly  as  good  as 
any  I  had  met  with  in  Italy. 

The  method  by  which  I  gained  this  grand  point,  I  fhall 
now  defcribe,  as,  perhaps,  others  befldes  myfelf  may  be  glad 
to  pradlife  it,  eipecially  as  it  is  attended  with  no  great  ex¬ 
pence. 

I  am  not  fond  of  cucumbers  till  the  warm  fummer’s  wea¬ 
ther  comes  on  ;  and  on  that  account  alfo  my  method  is  well 
adapted  to  my  tafle,  though  they  might  be  procured  much 
fooner  by  means  of  forcing-frames :  but  this  would  be  at¬ 
tended  with  confiderable  expence,  unlefs  it  was  done  in 
gardens  where  they  were  already  provided  with  frames  for 
forcing  cherries,  &V.  in  thefe  the  cucumbers ‘would  thrive 
very  well  in  the  fpaees  betwixt  the  trees,  and  that  without 
injuring  the  fruit. 

But  to  proceed  :  when  I  firfl  formed  an  idea  of  this 
method,  I  procured  fome  of  the  bed  feed  of  the  com¬ 
mon  prickly  cucumber  I  could  get :  from  this,  in  the 
fpring  of  the  year  1750,  I  raifed  fome  plants  on  a  mode¬ 
rate  hot-bed,  not  hurrying  them  too  much  in  their  growth. 

In  May,  when  the  danger  of  froft  was  almofi  over,  I 
Jamiliarifed  the  plants  by  degrees  to  the  air,  and  towards 

S  2  th§ 
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the  latter  end  of  the  month  planted  them  in  the  open 
ground  againft  a  fouth  wall. 

In  this  fituation  they  throve  apace,  and  as  fad  as  they 
put  forth  their  runners,  I  nailed  them  gently  up  againft  the 
wall.  They  did  not  fend  forth  many  bloffoms  till  they  had 
run  up  a  confiderable  height,  at  leaf!  five  feet ;  after  which 
the  fruit  began  to  (hew  itfelf. 

I  did  not  give  the  plants  too  much  water,  and  this  I 
have  fmce  found  a  neceffary  precaution*. 

The  fruit  encreafed  in  fize  daily,  was  of  a  fine  green 
colour,  and  differed  greatly  from  that  of  fome  other  plants 
raifed  from  the  fame  feed,  but  planted  in  the  ordinary  way  ; 
the  runners  being  fuffered  £6  trail  on  the  ground. 

When  I  gathered  my  nrft  cucumber,  1  was  exceedingly 
delighted  at  its  appearance ;  for  it  was  long,  thin  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  its  length,  of  a  beautiful  green,  not  too  deep, 
with  a  whitiih  fummit. 

When  I  cut  it,  I  found  the  flefh  thick  and  firm,  but 
few  feeds,  and  thofe  very  fmall  $  and  its  flavour  was  inex- 
preilibly  delicious,  efpecially  to  me,  who  had  been  fo  long 
without  eating  any  of  that  favourite  fruit. 

It  was  the  %me  thing  with  all  I  afterwards  gathered 
from  thefe  vines. 

I  was  not,  however,  fo  much  taken  up  with  the  indul¬ 
gence  of  my  palate,  for  the  prefent,  as  to  neglecl  providing 
for  a  future  fupply  of  good  fruit:  accordingly,  I  pitched 
upon  fome  of  the  fineft  cucumbers,  not  at  too  great  a  di- 
fiance  from  the  roots,  and  left  them  on  the  vines  to  per- 
fed!  their  feed. . 

In  this  manner  have  I  raifed  cucumbers  for  my  own 
eating  ever  fince,  and  have  the  good  fortune  to  find,  that 

x  inftead 

*  Our  correfponderffs  experiment  was  of  an  uncommon  na¬ 
ture  ;  yet  we  can  readily  give  credit  to  what  he  aflerts,  as  we 
know  that  the  reflection  of  the  fun-beams  is  of  great  ad¬ 
vantage  to  this  fruit,  having  experienced,  that  laying  a  cucum¬ 
ber  or  melon  bed  with  tiles,  is  of  particular  fervice,  im¬ 
proving  the  fruit,  and  giving  it  a  finer  flavour.  It  is,  there- 
fore,  reafonabfe  to  think,  that  training  the  vines  againfl  a  wal} 
would-  ilill  be  of  greater  fervice.  N. 
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inftead  of  degenerating,  they  have  improved  fo  much  as  not 
to  be  known  for  the  common  cucumber. 

My  neighbours,  in  the  country,  are  glad  when  I  have 
any  feed  to  fpare  for  them,  and  always  find  their  cucum¬ 
bers,  that  year,  much  the  better  for  ufing  it,  though  they 
do  not  grow  fo  large  as  mine,  neither  have  they  fo  deli¬ 
cate  a  flavour,  unlefs  nailed  up  againft  a  wall. 

I  am  very  fenfible  this  method  cannot,  with  any  degree 
of  convenience,  be  brought  into  general  practice;  yet,  in 
every  garden,  a  few  plants  may  be  fo  trained  to  prevent 
the  feed  from  degenerating *  *  ;  efpecially  as,  if  the  feed 
only  is  attended  to,  one  or  two  plants,  fo  raifed,  would 
fupply  a  fufficient  quantity  for  a  large  garden. 

I  mu  ft  own,  that  in  my  method  the  plants  do  not  bear 
fo  great  a  number  of  cucumbers  as  in  the  common  way  ; 
but  then  they  are,  without  comparifon,  larger,  and  of  an 
exquifite  flavour. 

1  have  found  the  benefit  of  this  practice;  on  which  ac¬ 
count  I  recommend  it  to  the  curious. 

I  am.  Gentlemen, 

London,  Your  humble  fervant,  and 

Q£t.  6,  1763.  A  weil-wiftier  to  your  work, 

A  Member  of  the  Society# 
To  Mejf.  Davis  and  Reymers ^  for  the  Editors  of 

the  Mufeum  Rufticum  et  Commerciale. 
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For  the  Editors  of  the  Museum  Rusticum. 

G  ENTLEMEN, 

I  Perceive  you  have  given  the  Leading  ^ueftions  I  fent  you 
fome  time  ago,  a  place  in  your  firft  publication.  I 
fun  obliged  to  you  for  your  complaifance,  and  am  more¬ 
over 

*  This  method,  as  our  eorrefpondent  juftly  obferves,  can¬ 
not  well  be  brought  into  general  practice  ;  but  we  join  with  him 
in  recommending  it  for  fuch  vines  as  are  to  bear  the  cucumbers 
for  feed  :  it  feems  a  probable  way  of  preventing  it  from  dege¬ 
nerating,  and  would  not  be  any  great  expence,  as  a  fmall  ex¬ 
tent  ot  wall  would  ferve  to  fupply  with  feed  a  large  trad  of 
ground.  O. 
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over  to  thank  you  for  your  genteel  compliment,  contained 
in  a  note  under  page  55.  It  is  this  has  induced  me  to 
fend  you  fome  more  ®)ueJlions,  which  will,  I  hope,  be  as 
well  adapted  to  your  plan  as  the  laft  let  were. 

I  have  only  to  tell  you,  that  I  like  what  I  have  feen 
of  your  work,  and  am 

Odt  1 4,  1763.  Your  humble  fervant, 

N.  K, 

Leading  Questions  in  Natural  History  and 

Agriculture. 

Of  the  Nature  cf  the  Soil,  and  the  internal  Produce  &f 

the  Earth . 

1.  Of  what  nature,  in  the  feveral  parts  of  thefe  iflands, 
are  the  beds  of  earth  immediately  under  the  furface  ? 

2.  Of  what  nature  are  the  beds  of  the  rocks,  in  what 
direction  do  thev  lie,  and  what  are  their  varieties  ? 

3.  In  what  places  are  the  feveral  kinds  of  marie  found, 
at  what  depth,  what  are  their  qualities,  and  to  what  ufes 
are  they  applied  ? 

4.  Where  is  there  the  greatefl  plenty  of  gravel,  for  mend¬ 
ing  the  roads,  and  curing  damp  cold  foils? 

5.  Do  we  not  fometimes  find  under  the  furface  a  dif¬ 
ferent  kind  of  earth,  proper  to  ferve  as  a  manure  to  the 
foil  ? 

6.  In  what  manner  can  the  nature  of  land  be  judged 
of  by  the  plants  it  produces,  and  by  their  vigour  ? 

7.  In  what  places  is  fullers-earth  dug,  and  where  is  it 
moll  pure  and  free  from  extraneous  mixture  ?l  Might  it  not 
be  found  in  places  little  thought  to  produce  it  ? 

8.  Where  is  the  heft  brick  and  tile  earth  to  be  found, 
and  what  is  its  nature  ? 

9.  What  are  the  component  parts  of  the  feveral  kinds 
of  cultivated  and  uncultivated  earths,  of  ochres  and  mi¬ 
neral  earths  ? 

10.  Of  what  nature  is  the  earth  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  mineral  fprings  and  mines  ? 

11.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  feveral  mineral  waters 
and  fait- fprings  ? 


12.  In 


12.  In  what  parts  of  thefe  iflands  are  coal- mines  found, 
and  what  is  the  nature  of  the  coal  in  the  feveral  diftri&s? 

13.  What  is  the  nature  of  our  bogs,  marlhes,  and  bot¬ 
toms?  how7  were  they  formed  ?  whence  proceeds  the  water 
with  which  they  are  filled  ?  is  it  ftagnant,  and  on  what  ac¬ 
count  ?  do  we  find  turf  in  thefe  bogs,  and  at  what  depth? 

14.  In  what  diftridls  are  our  mines,  minerals,  fulphurs, 
marcafites,  if  c.  found  ?  of  what  nature  are  they,  and  in 
what  quantity? 

15.  Where  are  ou#  iron  mines  fituated,  and  what  is  the 
nature  of  the  ore?  Where  are  our  lead  and  copper  mines, 
and  of  what  nature  are  they  ? 

16.  What  are  the  properties  of  the  feveral  fprings  of  wa¬ 
ter  ?  To  what  caufes  can  it  be  affigned,  that  certain  fprings 
ebb  and  Row  periodically  ? 

17.  Might  we  not  find  marble  in  thefe  iflands,  of  a  fine 
colour,  and  fufceptible  of  a  good  polifh  ?  Could  we  find 
the  gypfum  for  making  fine  plafler,  lime-ltone,  free-ftone, 
coarfe  marble,  and  fand- Hones,  what  are  their  refpedtive 
properties  ?  Might  not  we  find  mill-Hone  quarries  equal  to 
thofe  called  French  Hones?  Where  are  cryHals,  fpars, 
ifc,  to  be  met  with  ? 

Of  the  external  Produce  of  the  Earth, 

1.  What  are  the  indigenous  plants  of  thefe  iflands  ? 

2.  What  plants  are  moll  valuable  forpaflures?  What 
noxious  plants  grow  in  our  fields  ? 

3.  What  plants  are  beft  adapted  to  form  artificial  pas¬ 
tures  on  the  feveral  kinds  of  foil  ? 

4.  What  are  the  weeds  which  are  moll  troublefome  in 
our  fields,  and  how  may  they  beH  be  deHroyed  ? 

5.  Could  not  we  grow  larger  quantities  of  woad,  mad¬ 
der,  and  other  plants  fit  for  dyers  ufe  ? 

6.  At  what  feafon  do  the  feveral  plants,  natives  or  in¬ 
habitants  of  thefe  iflands,  flower,  and  perfect  their  feed? 

7.  What  forts  of  fhrubs  are  moll  plentiful;  and  what 
trees,  or  fhrubs,  will  yield  leaves  that  are  moll  proper  to 
ferve  as  fodder  for  cattle*  or  to  encreafe  our  manures  ? 

8.  What 
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8*  What  are  the  feveral  kinds  of  timber  that  are  found 
in  our  woods  and  forefts?  Might  not  firs,  pines,  and 
larch  trees  be  to  advantage  planted? 

9.  What  foil  and  fituation  is  beft  adapted  to  each  kind 
of  timber-tree,  and  to  what  diftempers  is  each  kind 
fubjedf  ? 

Of  Animals ,  Game ,  and  Birds . 

1.  What  mifchievous  animals  have  we  in  thefe  iflands, 
and  what  are  the  beft  methods  of  deftroying  them  ? 

2.  Is  game  any  where  in  fuch  plenty  as  to  be  any 
confiderable  detriment  to  the  farmers;  and  how  are  the 
finall  birds  that  infeft  wheat-fields,  &c.  beft  driven  away? 

3.  What  birds  of  pafiage  frequent  this  country  ?  which 
of  them  breed  here,  and  at  what  feafons  do  they  come? 

4.  Would  not  the  climate  of  fome  parts  of  thefe  iflands 
agree  with  fome  foreign  animals,  which  are  not  mifchie¬ 
vous,  but  which  produce  the  fine  furs?  Might  there  not  be 
a  means  of  importing  fuch  from  Canada,  now  it  is  in  our 
pofieflion  ?  Would  they  not  do  well  in  the  north  of 
Scotland  ? 

5.  Has  the  air  of  this  country  any  efte£f  on  our  breed 
of  domeftic  animals  ? 

6.  What  kinds  of  fifh  have  we  in  our  meres  and  ri¬ 
vers,  and  on  the  feveral  coafts  ?  Which  of  them  are  held 
in  the  greateft  eftimation  ?  At  what  time  do  they  reflec¬ 
tively  fpawn  ?  What  fifh  have  we  which  come  in  periodical 
ftioals,  and  which  are  beft  for  faking,  drying,  or  other- 
wife  preferying  to  keep  ? 

Of  the  mojl  noxious  Infefts. 

1.  What  are  the  moft  noxious  infers  of  this  country, 
and  which  are  thofe  which  have,  as  it  were,  ftated  re¬ 
turns  ? 

2.  When  are  they  moft  numerous,  and  what  circum- 
ftances  are  moft  favourable  to  their  enCreafe,  &c. 

3.  What  are  the  infers  which  breed  on  particular 
plants,  and  which  feed  on  them  l 


4®  What 
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4*  What  kinds  are  noxious  to  corn  and  grafs,  and 
what  are  they  which  chiefly  attack  the  woods  ? 

5.  What  are  the  bed:  me;hods  of  either  deftroying  them, 
jof  leflening  the  damage  done  by  them,  or  preventing 
4hem  from  injuring  our  crops? 

^ - - - - - - - - - -  ......  .  . . .  ,  l«  ■  IIIHWI'I 
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To  the  Editors  of  the  Museum  Rus  tecum. 


Gentlemen^ 


PERMIT  me  to  contribute  towards  the  embellilh- 
men.t  of  a  work  which,  I  firmly  believe,  will  be 
of  great  ufe  to  the  public.  I  do  not,  indeed,  remember  to 
have  feen  any  thing  better  calculated  to  anfwer  the  ends 
propofed,  than  your  Mufeum  Rufticum :  the  plan  is  well 
laid,  and  comprehenfive ;  and  I  doubt  not  but  you  will  in 
a  few  months  rank,  in  the  number  of  your  correspondents, 
Some  of  the  mofl  eminent  men  we  have. 

If  I  miftake  not,  you  will  think  the  enclofed  worthy  of 
a  place  in  your  collection. 

It  was  by  mere  accident  I  became  acquainted  with  Monf. 
^le  Salens-:  he  was  made  a  prifoner  in  the  dimmer  of  the 
year  1760 ;  foon  after  which,  I  chanced  to  fee  him  in 
diftrefs,  at  a  town  at  no  great  difiance  from  my  houfe :  I 
found  him  to  be  a  man  of  fenfe,  and  a  gentleman.  I  fup- 
plied  him  with  what  little  money  he  wanted,  for  bills  on 
his  agent,  which  have  fince  been  very  punctually  paid,  and 
invited  him  to  fpend  fome  time  at  my  houfe. 

I  palled  fix  very  agreeable  months  in  his  company,  and 
found  him  uncommonly  intelligent  in  moR  things, particularly 
in  what  related  to  agriculture.  This  induced  me,  in  the 
fummer  following,  foon  after  he  returned  to  France,  to 
rcqueft  him,  by  letter,  to  give  me  forne  account  of  what  he 
knew  relative  to  the  culture  of  madder,  in  confequence 
of  which  I  received  the  enclofed. 

At  that  time  I  had  fome  intentions  of  trying,  myfelf, 
what  fuccefs  I  fhould  have  in  the  culture  of  madder;  but 
ftcknefs,  and  fome  neceflary  avocations,  have  hitherto 
Vol.L  Nh,  'JT  pre- 
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prevented  me.  Wifhing  you  great  fuccefs  in  your  mv* 
dertaking, 

lam,  Gentlemen, 

London,  Oft.  3,  1763.  Your  humble  ferVant, 

To  Mr.  Newbery,  for  the  Q.  T« 

Mufeum  Rufticum. 

A  Letter  from  Monf  de  Salens,  a  French  Gentleman ,  to 
G.  T.  Efq ;  relative  to  the  Culture  of  Madder , 

SIR, 

I  HAVE  always  a  great  pleafure  in  obliging  you,  ^nd 
particularly  fo  now,  when  you  afk  my  fentiments 
relative  to  the  culture  of  madder.  I  have  rai fed  it  my- 
ftlf,  though  not  in  any  very  large  quantities,  in  one  year  ; 
yet  enough  to  be  fome  judge  of  the  different  methods  of 
managing  it. 

Madder-roots  are  often  fold  in  France  without  being  re¬ 
duced  to  powder,  and  the  dyers  are  then  very  careful  in 
the  choice  of  it.  They  in  genera!  prefer  new  roots,  as 
they  are  thought  to  yield  moft  dye  ;  and  if  they  are  black, 
rotten,  fpecked,  worm-eaten,  or  Tester  duff  when  they 
3re  broken,  they  are  to  be  rejected. 

Thefe  faults  the  eye  will  difeover ;  but  they  iliould  alfo 
be  examined  by  the  fmell  ;  for,  if  they  are  the  leaff  inclined 
to  be  mufty,  their  value  will  be  greatly  reduced.  u 

Many  praeffife  great  frauds  by  moiffening  the  roots  juff 
before  they  fell  them  :  this  is  doubly  injuring  the  buy  eh; 
for  he  not  only  pays  for  more  than  he  receives,  but  the 
whole  is  fubjedl  to  be  fpoiled,  if  it  is  kept  long  after  it  has 
been  fo  moiftened.  '  v  ",  ‘  1  * 

Madder,  to  be  good,  fliould  have  a  frefh  fweet  fmell ; 
the  bark  fnould  be  frnooth  without  cracks,  and  lie  clo'fe 
to  the  wood  ;  for,  if  it  is  fhri veiled  and  detached,  it  is  a  fign 
the  madder  was  dried  by  too  hot  a  fire  *  :  but,  after  all, 
the  very  beft  method  of  knowing  good  madder,  is  to  make 
a  fmall  trial  of  it  on  a  piece  of  woollen.  The  following 
method  is  recommended  by  M.  Hellot :  I  have  experienced 

it  to  be  good.  •  •*  - 

■  .  :  To 

*  In  Zealand  they  fay,  that  when  the  madder-root  frefh  taken 
out  of  the  ground  has  a  very  bitter  tafte,  jt  lofes  lefs  in  vthQ 
drying,  and  fpends  bed;  afterwards.  O. 
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*  •  yi. 

To  dye  one  pound  of  woollen  yarn,  a  bath  mult  be 
made  with  five  ounces  of  allum,  and  one  ounce  of  red  tar¬ 
tar,  diffolved  in  a  fufficient  quantity  of  water.  The  yarn, 
that  is  to  be  dyed  mull  be  well  fteeped  in  this  bath.  At 
the  end  of  feven  or  eight  days,  half  a  pound  of  ground  mad¬ 
der-root  is  thrown  into  water  as  hot  as  a  man  can  bear 
his  hand  in  without  being  fcald.  When  the  madder  is 
well  mixed  with  the  water,  the  yarn  is  put  into  the  bath, 
which  is  kept  to  the  proper  heat  for  an  hour,  great  care 
being  taken  not  to  fuffer  it  to  boil,  which  would  take  off 
the  brightnefs  of  the  colour  ;  however,  at  the  end  of  the 
hour,  the  bath  is  made  to  boil,  but  the  yarn  is  immediately 
taken  out. 

Monf.  du  Hamel,  who  recommends  this  method  of  try¬ 
ing  madder,  obferves,  that  as  very  trifling  circumftanceswiU 
have  an  effedf  on  the  operation,  the  bell  way  will  be  to 
make  two  experiments;  one  with  the  madder  that  is  to 
be  tried,  and  the  other  with  the  bell  Dutch  or  Smyrna 
madder. 

Nothing  can  be  more  eafy  than  this  experiment :  I  have 
made  it,  and,  with  care,  it  always  anfwered,  and  difcovered 
the  quality  of  the  root. 

You  feem  to  hint,  that  you  intend  to  plant  a  piece  of 
ground  in  madder :  this  it  was,  I  fuppofe,  induced  you  to 
confult  me  on  the  fubjedf :  you  might  have  had,  without 
doubt,  much  better  advice  than  I  can  give  you;  but  you 
could  not,  I  am  certain,  have  met  with  any  one  who 
would  take  more  pleafure  in  obeying  your  commands. 

I  fend  you  the  recital  of  the  above  experiment,  that  you 
may,  without  confulting  others,  know  when  your  crop  is 
good,  and  nearly  what  will  be  its  value  when  fent  to  mar¬ 
ket,  which  depends  entirely  on  the  goodnefs  of  the  dye  pro¬ 
duced  from  it. 

I  fhall  now  proceed  to  give  you  my  obfervations,  as  they 
occur,  on  the  culture  of  this  ufeful  plant ;  but  it  will  be 
without  method,  and  chiefly  fuch  as  I  think  may  be  of  ufe 
io  you  to  put  in  pradlice  in  England. 

I  am  apt  to  think  there  is  hardly  any  kind  of  foil.,  but 
what  madder  will  grow  in  ;  but  it  does  not  thrive  alike  in 
all :  on  the  contrary,  fcarcely  any  plant  fooner  difcovers 

T  2  $he 
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the  ricbnefs,  or  poverty  of  land,  by  the  ftate  of  its  growth* 
than  madder :  in  rich  land,  and  a  foil  that  agrees  with  it* 
it  is  luxuriant,  and  produces  a  great  ntrmber  of  fizeable, 
"^ell-condkioned  roots;  but  in  a  poor,  dry,  hungry  foil, 
the  plant  is  vifibiy  checked  in  its  growth,  and  the  roots 
of  it  are  fmall,  and  few  in  number. 

Madder  is  a  great  friend  to  moifture,  and  therefore 
thrives  beft  on  a  good  loam*  with  a  clay  bottom,  it  is 
very  fond  of  frefh  land*  juft  broke  up  * ;  but  it  muft  be  fo 
fituated,  as  not  to  be  fubjedf  to  be  overflowed,  as  that 
will  deftroy  the  plant. 

Madder  requires,  to  come  to  a  ftate  of  perfe&ion,  & 
great  deal  of  nouriftiment ;  yet  it  is  faid  not  to  impoverifh- 
the  land  ;  and  this,  in  fa£t,  is  evident ;  for  when  the  mad¬ 
der  is  dug  up,  the  land  will  be  in  excellent  condition  to 
bear  a  good  crop  of  wheat. 

I  have  tried  feveral  ways,  and  at  length  am  of  opinion, 
that  the  beft  method  of  railing  madder  in  France,  is  from 
the  feed:  it  oceafions,  indeed,  at  firft,- fome  delay;  but 
by  continuing  to  fow  a  quantity  in  the  nurfery  every 
fpring,  you  will  never  fail  of  having  plenty  of  plants. 

The  feed  muft  be  Town  on  a  bed  of  earth,  dug  well,  and 
made  very  fine  by  the  rake,  with  which  inftrument  the 
feed  muft  be  flightly  covered. 

When  the  plants  appear,  they  muft  be  carefully  weeded, 
and  fet  out  with  a  hoe  :  the  bed  muft,  during  the  whole 
firft  and  fecond  fummer,  be  kept  very  well  hoed,  and  clear 
of  weeds;  and,  if  this  is  done,  they  may  be  planted  out 
the  fecond  autumn. 

I  have  many  reafons  for  preferring  this  method  in  France  ; 
but  I  fball  forbear  giving  a  detail  of  them,  becaufe  my 
opinion,  with  refpecf  to  planting  madder  in  England,  is 

different. 

The  feed  of  madder  does  not  ripen  fo  well  with  you,  aar 
with  us  ;  neither  does  it,  as  I  have  been  informed,  take 
fo  well  on  being  Town.  For  thefe  reafons,  I  would  recom¬ 
mend  it  to  yoii  to  make  your  plantation  with  fhoots  that 

are 

Mr.  Miller  is  of  a  different  opinion  :  in  his  Treatife  on  the- 
Culture  of  Madder  he  fays,  it  thrives  beft  on  a  foft  Tandy  loam* 
and  if  it  has  been  in  tillage  fome  years,  it  will-be  better  tha& 
that  which  is  freft*  broken  Q, 
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ire  put  forth  by  the  old  roots  in  fpring.  I  have  prasflifetl 
this  method,  and  met  with  fuccefs. 

For  madder  to  fucceed  well,  there  fhould  be  a  great 
depth  of  good  foil  and  it  fhould  be  turned  up  very  deep 
with  a  plow,  or,  what  is  much  to  be  preferred,  with  a 
fpade.  When  the  ground  is  properly  prepared,  it  fhould 
be  planted  with  fets,  being  the  fpring-fhoots  pulled  up  in  a 
madder-plot,  with  fome  root  to  them ;  for,  if  they  have  not 
fome  root  and  fibres,  they  will  not  take  kindly;  thefe 
fhoots  generally  come  from  the  layers  of  the  plants,  and 
great  care  fhould  be  had  in  taking  them  up,  or  the  crop  of 
madder  will  be  damaged  :  the  beft  way  of  doing  it  is  with 
a  dibble  f,  that  has  a  fiat  edge  (hod  with  iron:  this,  on  be¬ 
ing  thru#  into  the  ground,  cuts  off  the  root  at  a  proper 
length,  and  by  gently  declining  the  handle  of  the  dib¬ 
ble,  raifes  the  fet  without  injuring  the  fibres  of  the  root ; 
and  great  care  fhould  be  had  not  to  take  up  too  many  of 
thefe  fhoots,  or  ftalks,  as  they  are  undoubtedly  neceflary 
to  the  fupport  and  thriving  of  the  principal  roots,  which® 
were  they  deprived  entirely  of  their  ftalks,  would  certainly 
periih. 

It  is  fcarcely  neceftary  to  inform  you  that,  as  faft  as 
thefe  fets  are  taken  up,  they  fhould  be  immediately  re¬ 
planted. 

To  make  the  method  of  planting  thefe  fets  more  in¬ 
telligible  to  you,  I  mu  ft  obferve,  that  they  are  planted 
nearly  as  potatoes  are  planted  in  Ireland  ;  that  19,  a  ftraighf 
furrow  is  drawn,  the  fets  are  put  into  it,  the  earth  of  the 
fecond  furrow  is  thrown  over  them,  the  fecond  furrow  is 

filled  with  fets,  &c.  and  fo  on  till  the  whole  ground  k 

*  * 

planted. 

We  place  the  fets  here  within  three  inches  J  of  each 
other;  but  this  I  think  is  too  near  for  good  land  :  perhaps 
they  would  thrive  better,  was  double  the  fpace  allowed  ? 

when 

*  Mr.  Miller  fays,  at  leaft,  two  feet  and  a  half,  or  three 
feet  N 

f  Mr.  Miller  thinks  the  ground  had  better  be  opened  with, 
a  fpade,  that  the  fhoots  may  be  feparated  from  the  mother-plants 
with  as  much  root  as  pofiible.  R. 

t  This  is  undoubtedly  too  near;  a  foot  fiiould  certainly  be 
-allowed.  O. 
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when  three  rows  are  planted  a  foot  afunder,  we  leave  a  if 
interval  of  four  or  five  feet,  according  to  the  fiate  of  the 

land. 

Grounds  planted  with  madder  always  fucceed  beft  when 
gentle  rains  fall  foon  after  the  work  is  done,  as  the  fets  take 
root  the  readier,  and  the  whole  gets  into  a  thriving  way. 

In  Holland  and  Flanders  their  method  of  planting  differs 
from  that  above  defcribed :  they  take  up  their  fets  from  an 
old  madder-ground  in  May,  and  they  plant  them  again  im¬ 
mediately  with  a  dibble,  about  three  inches  afunder,  in  rows 
about  fifteen  inches  from  each  other ;  they  form  their  beds 
about  ten  feet  wide,  and  leave  intervals  of  only  one  foot 
and  a  half,  or  thereabout. 

The  belt  time  of  planting  a  madder-ground  is,  undoubt¬ 
edly,  in  autumn  as  the  fets  are  then  beft  furnifhed  with 
roots,  and  the  rains  which  commonly  fall  at  that  feafoa 
forward  their  growth. 

As  the  (talks  of  the  madder-plants  are  to  be  laid  down 
and  covered  with  earth,  the  intervals  fhould  be  every  now 
and  then  ftirred  to  keep  the  foil  loofe.  This  covering' 
is  done  when  the  (talks  are  about  fourteen  or  fifteen, 
inches  long:  after  the  ground  has  been  well  cleared  of 
weeds,  a  part  of  the  {hoots  in  each  row  are  laid  down  hi 
the  intervals  on  the  loofe  earth,  and  (lightly  covered  with 
the  fame  earth  ;  obferving,  however,  not  to  cover  them 
entirely :  the  end  of  each  ihoot  fhould  be  left  out  of  the 
ground,  or  they  will  not  grow,  and  the  \frhole  work 
would  be  thrown  away.  The  intention  of  laying  thefe 
fhoots  down  f  is,  that  they  may  be  converted  into  roots, 
;,nd  thereby  encreafe  the  quantity  for  fale ;  but  all  the 

fhoots 

*  Mr.  Miller  fays,  that  the  bell;  time  for  planting  madder 
is  about  the  middle  or  latter  end  of  April,  according  as  the 
feafon  is  more  or  lefs  forward,  which  muft  be  determined  by 
the  young  fhoots;  for,  when  thefe  are  about  an  inch  and  a  half, 
or  two  inches  above  ground,  they  are  in  the  bell  ftate  for  plant¬ 
ing.  He  adds,  that  when  the  fhoots  are  longer,  they  are  very 
apt  to  droop  upon  being  moved,  efpecially  if  the  feafon  fhould 
prove  warm  and  dry;  and  if  their  tops  wither  anl  decay,  the 
roots  will  be  greatly  weakened.  O. 

f  Mr.  Miller,  in  his  directions  for  cultivating  madder,  takes 
no  notice  of  this  method,  ufed  in  France,  of  laying  down  the 

•  {talks 
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{hoots  mull  not  be  laid  down,  or  the  difproportion  be^ 
twixt  the  {talk's  and  the  root  would  be  too  great. 

This  work  may  be  done  with  great  eafe  with  the  com¬ 
mon  implements :  let  a  furrow  be  opened  clofe  to  eacp 
fide  of  the  bed  with  a  plow  :  in  thefe  the  {hoots  are  laid 
down,  and  covered  {lightly  with  a  hoe. 

None  of  the  fialks  of  the  madder  fhould  be  pulled  up 
the  fir  If  year,  as  it  would  too  much  weaken  the  roots  by 
diflurbing  them,  and  tearing  oft  their  fibres. 

After  laying  down  the  fhoots  the  firft  year,  the  madder- 
ground  requires  no  farther  care,  except  being  kept  clear  of 
weeds ;  and  in  the  autumn  of  the  fucceeding  year  it  may  be 
taken  up  in  order  to  its  being  prepared  for  fale:  the 
earth  of  the  intervals  mull  always  be  kept  loofe  by  till¬ 
age.  " 

When  the  madder-roots  are  taken  up,  the  whole  land 
gets  a  thorough  plowing,  and  fome  frefn  roots  or  fets  are  re¬ 
gularly  planted  in  rows,  in  the  intervals  of  the  former  year; 
and  when  this  fecond  crop  of  madder  is  off,  the  land  will 
be  in  fine  condition  to  bear  excellent  crops  of  corn ;  for 
inadder  is  no  impoveriftier  of  land,  and  the  frequent  till¬ 
age  it  requires,  brings  the  land  into  fine  tilth,  reducing  it 
into  as  fmall  particles  as  the  bed  of  a  well-kept  garden* 

The  beft  hufbandry  is,  not  to  plant  the  fame  land  in 
madder  for  many  years  afterwards  f ;  and  whenever  it  is 
again  planted  with  that  crop,  it  fhould  be  well  dunged5 
manured,  and  tilled,  the  preceding  year. 

When  the  fialks  begin  to  wither,  that  is,  about  the  latter 
end  of  October,  the  roots  are  to  be  taken  up ;  and  the 
cheapeft  and  fhorteft  way  of  doing  it,  is  to  loofen  the  earth 
with  a  common  plow,  firft  taking  off  the  earth-board  and 
coulter  :  when  the  earth  is  thus  loofened,  women  and  chil¬ 
dren 

fialks  in  order  to  their  being  converted  into  roots :  he  men¬ 
tions,  indeed,  the  Dutch  method  of  covering  the  haulm  in  au¬ 
tumn  ;  but  that  is  for  a  different  purpofe,  m.'  to  keep  the 
frofl  out  of  the  ground.  O. 

*  In  Zealand  they  let  it  lie  three  years  in  the  ground  ;  but 
perhaps  they  fuffer  their  roots  to  grow  too  large  :  we  think  the 
richnefs  or  poverty  of  the  foil  fhould  govern  this  circum- 
fiance.  O. 

f  The  Dutch  allow  four  years  interval  betwixt  their  crops 
of  madder.  O. 
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siren  may  ferve  to  pick  up  the  roots ;  and  wherever  any  diffi¬ 
culty  occurs,  the  labourers  turn  up  the  foil  with  their  fpades* 

But  a  much  better,  though  rather  more  expenfwe  method^ 
is-  to  have  the  earth  of  the  beds  turned  into  the  intervals  with 
a  three-pronged  fork  :  by  this  method  the  roots  are  taken  up 
almoft  without  damage  ;  and  many  which  lie  a  little  deep 
are  faved,  but  which  would  otherwife  be  left  in  the  ground 
and  loft  ;  and  particularly  moft  of  the  vertical  or  tap-roots 
are  got  up  ** 

When  the  roots  are  taken  up,  they  are  dried  as  much  as 
poffible  in  the  air,  afterwards  carried  to  a  kiln,  and  laftly  to 
the  mill  to  be  ground. 

A  light  loamy  foil  is  better  for  madder  than  a  rich  ftron-g 
clay  ;  it  loves  moifture,  but  is  killed  if  it  is  overflowed  :  there¬ 
fore,  if  the  foil  is  in  other  refpedls  proper,  but  too  wet,  it 
muft  be  firft  drained,  or,  atleaft,  the  beds  muft  be  raifed  high, 
and  the  intervals  funk  low  :  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  land  is 
too  dry,  the  intervals  may  fafely,  and  even  profitably,  be 
raifed  above  the  beds :  this  will  at  leaft  prevent  the  young 
frefh-planted  fets  from  being  hurt  by  too  much  drowfh. 

When  the  upper  ftratum  of  foil  is  deep,  it  is  to  be  obferved 
that  the  land  cannot  be  ftirred  too  deep  :  the  only  thing  to  be 
apprehended  is  the  expence  of  doing  it:  the  more  the  earth  is 
seduced,  the  more  nourishment  will  it  afford  to  the  roots  of 
the  madder;  they  require  a  great  deal ;  but  in  general  mad^ 
der  pays  well  for  any  labour  that  is  bellowed  on  it. 

*  Miller  direfls  the  roots  to  be  taken  up  in  the  followings 
manner.  A  deep  trench  fhould  be  dug  at  one  fide  of  theground^ 
next  to  the  firft  row  of  madder,  to  make  a  fufiicient  opening  to 
receive  the  earth,  which  muft  be  laid  therein  in  digging  up  the 
row  of  roots,  fo  that  it  fhould  be  at  leaft  two  feet  broad,  and 
two  fpits  and  two  fhovelings  deep,  and  fhould  be  made  as  clofe 
as  poffible  to  the  roots,  without  breaking  them  or  cutting  them 
in  doing  it :  then  the  row  of  roots  muft  be  carefully  dug  up, 
turning  the  earth  into  the  trench  before  mentioned.  In  doing 
this,  there  fhould  be,  to  every  perfon  who  digs,  two  or  three 
perfonS'  to  take  out  the  roots,  that  none  may  be  loft ;  and  as 
much  of  the  earth  fhould  be  fhaken  out  of  the  roots  as  poffible  : 
and  after  the- principal  roots  are  takemup,  there  will  be  many 
of  the  long  fibres  remaining  below  ;  therefore,  in  order  to  get 
the  roots  as  clean  as  poffible,  the  whole  fpot  of  ground  fhould 
Be  dug  the  fame  depth  as  the  firft  trench;  and  the  pickers  mull 
follow  the  diggers^  to  get  them  all  out  to  the  bottom.  N. 
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;  Dry  weather  is ■,  if  poflible,  to  be  chofen  for  taking  up 
madder-roots,  as  the  earth  then  eafily  falls  off  them,  and  t  hey 
need  not  be  wafhed,-  which  is  to  be  avoided;  and,  in  fadh, 
there  is  no  occafton  to-.wafh  them,  unlefs  they  grew  in  a  fluff 
foil,  and  the  weather  was  very  wet  when  they  were  taken 
out  of  the  ground. 

Some  judgment  is  required  refpedxing  the  time  of  taking 
up  thefe  roots  :  I  have  already  mentioned  that  they  will,  in 
general,  bent  for  ufe  by  the  latter  end  of  the  fecond  autumn  ; 
but  this-  is  not  always  the  cafe  ;  and  it  is  much  better  to  let 
them  lie  in  the  ground  another  year  than  to  fpoil  a  crop. 

The  Dutch  often  take  them  up  too  fmajl  * ,  and  the 
French  almofl  as  often  let  them  grow  too  large.  The  two 
extreme.^  are  equally  to  be  avoided  :  the  proper  time  to  take 
them  up  is  when  they  are  about  the  ffze  of  a  fwaffs  quill  ; 
they  then  yield  mod:  dye,  and  are  of  courfe  moil  proper  for 
ufe.  The  time  when  they  arrive~at  this  proper  ftate,  depends 
not  only  on  the  nature  of  the  foil  io  which  they  have  been, 
planted,  but  alfo  on  the  good  hnfbandry  that  has  been  be¬ 
llowed  on  the  land  ;  for  without  proper  tillage  they  will 
turn  out  but  an  indifferent  crop  ;  but  if  they  are  planted  on 
a  good  loam,  are  well  tilled  during  their  growth,  and  have 
favourable  feafons,  they  need  never  be  left  in  the  ground 
longer  than  the  end  of  the  fecond  autumn,  whether  they 
are  planted  in  the  fpring  or  the  autumn. 

I  have  mentioned  in  this  letter  many  things  which  will 
appear  trifling  to  you,  when  experience  has  made  you  more 
knowing  in  this  culture  ;  for,  depend  upon  it,  a  greater  por¬ 
tion  of  knowledge  is  acquired  by  a  little  experience  than  by 
a  great  many  precepts  ;  the  fir  ft  makes  a  deep  imprefiion  on. 
the  mind,  whilft  the  latter  are  foon  chafed  away  by  new,  and 
perhaps  more  pleafing,  ideas. 

I  would  recommend  it  to.you,  when  you  begin  to  plant 
madder,  to  depend  more  on  the  judgment  you  fbalh  form  of 
things,  than  on  any  thing  you  can  read  on  the  fubjedfc.  If 
you  mifcarry  in  fome  inftances,  you  will  certainly  redfify 
matters  in  your  future  pradHce  :  a  fenfible  man  cannot  be 
long  in  the  wrong, 

Vol.  I.  N°  2.  U  ,  l 

*  We  fhould  imagine  the  Dutch  madder  mull  be  large  enough, 
-as  they  generally  leave  it  three  years  in  the  ground,  Q, 
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I  have  not,  I  know,  given  you  any  fyffematical  inftrucHofif 
in  the  affair  of  cultivating  madder  ;  and  this  I  purpofely 
avoided  doing;  for,  had  I  attempted  telling  you  in  what 
manner  this  ufeful  plant  ought  to  be  cultivated  in  England, 
I  fhould  certainly  have  mifcarried,  and  all  1  could  have  faid 
would  have  amounted  only  to  probable  conjecture  :  had  I,  on 
the  contrary,  given  you  a  circumftantial  detail  of  our  methods 
of  praCtice  here  in  France,  it  would  only  have  ferved  to 
rhiHead  you,  fo  much  do  the  climates  of  the  two  countries 
differ.  I  am  therefore  in  hopes,  that  my  manner  of  treating 
the  fubjeCt  will  be  not  only  more  agreeable,  but  more  ufeful  to 
you,  as  I  have,  for  the  molt  part,  only  mentioned  fuch  cir- 
cumfrances  as  may  be  equally  ufeful  in  the  culture  of  this 
plant  in  both  countries. 

Lay  it  down  as  a  maxim,  that  the  culture  of  madder,  if 
properly  managed,  is  very  profitable  ;  there  are  few  crop$ 
pay  better  :  but  then  the  two  extremes  are  to  be  carefully 
avoided  ;  we  muff  not  let  our  expences  be  fo  large  as  that 
no  crop  will  repay  them  ;  neither  muff  we  be  fo  fparing  as 
to  balk  the  growth  of  the  plant  for  want  of  proper  tillage. 
A  great  deal  is  required,  yet  too  much  may  be  beftowed  on 
it,  for  the  reafon  above  mentioned  :  the  golden  mean  is  belt 
in  this,  as  well  as  in  all  other  matters ;  and  what  this  mean  is, 
can  only  be  learnt  from  experience  ;  for  it  is  abfolutely  im- 
poiiibte  to  lay  down  maxims  that  will  fuit  all  countries,  all 
climates,  and  all  foils. 

I  have  probably  given  both  you  and  myfelf  more  trouble 
than  was  neceffary  in  making  thefe  reflexions,  as  a  little  re- 
collection  would  have  convinced  me  that  you  are  far  from 
being  uninformed  in  matters  that  relate  to  agriculture  ;  yet, 
as  precepts,  which  are  general,  and  in  themfelves  good, 
cannot  be  too  frequently  inculcated,  I  know  you  will  forgive 
use  ;  and  this  knowledge  it  is  that  perhaps  makes  me  fo  care- 
lefs  of  offending;  vou. 

Be  not  backward  in  letting  me  know  any  thing  wherein 
I  can  lerve  you  :  the  regard  I  conceived  for  you,  during  my 
refidence  in  England,  would  be  a  fufficient  inducement  for 
me  to  contribute  all  1  vcan  to  your  fatisfaXion,  were  I  not, 
as  I  really  and  in  truth  am,  bound  to  you  by  every  tie  of  gra¬ 
titude  and  refpeX. 

Your 
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Your  behaviour  to  me  when  I  was  unfortunate,  and 
wanted  afiiftance,  I  (hall  ever  bear  in  mind  ;  and  what  made 
it  (till  more  pleafing  and  acceptable,  was  your  manner  of 
conferring  a  favour,  than  which  nothing  could  be  more  ge¬ 
nerous,  nothing  more  truly  humane. 

I  muft  fay  no  more,  left  I  offend  you  with  the  overflowings 
of  my  heart :  yet  you  will,  I  hope,  permit  me  to  allure  you 
that  nothing  fhall  ever  prevent  my  being, 

SIR, 

Your  very  much  obliged  humble  fervant, 
Paris,  Sept.  14,1761.  De  Salens. 


NUMBER  XXIX. 

A  Letter  to  the  Editor  r,  from  a  Member  of  the  Society  of  Arts , 
hinting  at  a  Method  of  extracting  and  preferring  the  Colour 
of  the  Madder ’Root. 

Gentlemen, 

TH  E  fociety  is  determined,  I  find,  to  give  all  poflible 
encouragement  to  promote  the  culture  of  madder  in 
England  :  it  is  indeed  an  object  worthy  attention  ;  yet  there 
are  many  obftacles  to  prevent  this  culture  from  being  gene¬ 
rally  pradtifed :  I  (hall  enumerate  a  few  of  them,  and  after¬ 
wards  hint  at  a  remedy. 

The  farmers  in  general  are  an  obffinate  fet  of  men  ;  they 
are  wedded  to  old  cuftoms,  and  have,  befides,  for  the  mod 
part,  an  utter  averfion  to  crops  that  occupy  the  land  two  * 
feafons :  from  thefe,  therefore,  we  cannot  expedt  much  in 
this  affair,  as  they  will  fcarcely  ever  attempt  the  culture  of 
madder  till  they  are  driven,  as  it  were,  into  it  by  a  profpedt 
ef  immediate  gain. 

The  garden-farmers  who  live  within  twenty  miles  round, 
the  metropolis,  muft  fet  the  example  :  thefe,  indeed,  are,  in  ge¬ 
neral,  a  very  intelligent  fet  of  men,  ever  willing  to  adopt  any 
real  improvement  in  their  pradfice  ;  yet,  till  the  culture 
of  madder  turns  out  as  profitable  to  them  at  lead:  as  any 
other  of  their  ordinary  crops,  we  cannot  expedt  they  (hould 
plant  it. 

U  2  The 


*  Madder  often  occupies  the  land  three  feafons.  O. 
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The- lands  about  London  are  very  dear  ;  therefore  the 
objection  of  the  crop’s  occupying  the  ground  two  ye^irs  holds 
fliil  good  :  but  this  might  be  got  over,  provided  the  planter 
could  have  fale  for  his  root  immediately  after  it  was  taken 
up  :  this  is  far  from  being  the  cafe  in  the  prefent  practice  5 
for  it  muff  be  firfl  dried  in  a  kiln  at  a  large  expence,  and 
then  reduced  to  powder  in  a  mill,  before  it  can  be  brought  to 
market :  a  long  procefs  for  a  bufy  farmer  to  fuperintend. 

It  is  not  to  be  expe&ed  that  every  farmer  who  cultivates 
madder,  fliould  ereft  a  kiln  to  dry  it,  and  a  mill  to  grind  it : 
thefe  are  expenfive  works,  and  would  only  anfwer  in  very 
large  undertakings  :  yet,  if  he  does  not  ere£t  thefe  hitherto 
neceffary  conveniencies,  what  is  he  to  do  r  Why  truly  he 
mu  ft  carry,  his  green  madder  to  the  next  kiln,  which  may 
hot  probably  be  at  any  reafonable  difiance,  and  make  the 
befl  bargain  he  cars  for  hirnfelf  5  the  dried  root  muff  then 
be  carried  to  a  mill  to  be  ground,  before  it  can  be  offered 
to  the  dyers  for  fale. 

If  the  owner  of  the  kiln  impofes  on  the  planter,  he  muff 
either  bear  it  with  patience,  or  let  his  madder- root  heat,  fer- 
pnent,  and  fpoil,  which  it  will  do  in  a  very  fhort.fpace  of 
time ;  for  it  is  very  fucculbnt  and  full  of  fap,  infomuch 
that,  in  drying,  itjofesat  leak  fix  parts  in  feven  of  its  weight, 
and  fometimes  more. 

Some  ingenious  men  in  France  have  tried  how  it  would 
hhfwer  to  ufe  the  madder-root  green  for  dying  :  it  did  very 
well 5  and,  as  they  fay,  there  was  a  having  of  at  lead  one 
bait,  allowing  eight'  pound  of  green  madder  to  lofe  feven 
eighths  of  its  weight  in  drying,  and  to  be  reduced  to  one 
pound,,  which  is  often  the -cafe. 

In  making  the  experiment  of  dying  with  the  green  root, 
it  was  found  that  Tour  pounds,  which  would  have  been  re¬ 
duced  to  half  a  pound  in  drying,  was  equal  in  effect  to  a 
pound  of  dried  root.  This  method,  therefore,  of  ufing  the 
green  root,  would  be ‘-a  great  eafe  to  the  farmer,  and  a  con- 
, fid er able  hiving  to  the  dyer  ;  but  the  misfortune  is,  that  they 
Lldom  lWe  hear  enough  to  each  other  to  put  this  method  in 
praUice:  a  farmer,  who  might  find  it  convenient  In  other 
fefpecls  to  plant  madder,  might,  perhaps,  on  enquiry  prove 
to  be  twenty,  thirty,  or  many  more  miles  d  if -ant  from  a 
4  '  d)'e- 
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dve-boufe.  This  fcheme,  therefore,  cannot  be  brought 
into  general  praCtice  ;  though,  where  the  fituation  is  con¬ 
venient,  it  maybe  profitably  embraced. 

To  remove  all  the  obftacles  I  have  mentioned,  which  pre¬ 
vent  the  farmers  from  planting  madder,  I  have  formed  a n 
opinion,  that  an  infpifiated  extract  might  be  made  of  this 


.)or, 


which  Liquid  retain  all  the  lifeful  qualities  of  the  ma¬ 


nufactured  roots  now  imported  in  large  quantities  for  the  pur 
pofe  of  dying;  and  it  would  be  only  necefiary  to  diffblve 
this  extraCt  in  fome  proper  menffruym,  to  prepare  it  for 
life. 

In  what  manner  this  exlraCt  fliould  be  made  I  do  not 
pretend  to  determine,  efpecially  as  there  are  many  gentle¬ 
men,  members  of  the  fociety,  who  have  a  much  greater 
knowledge  in  chemifhy  than  I  can  flatter  myfelf  to  be 
poflefled  of. 

W ould  fome  of  thefe  gentlemen  take  upon  themfelves 
the  troubling  of  examining  how  far,  and  in  what  manner, 
this  fcheme  was  practicable,  there  is  not  the  leafl  doubt  but 
that  the  fecret  would  foon  afterwards  be  difcovered,  provided 
the  fociety  was  to  offer  a  large  premium  for  that  particular 
purpofe  ;  and  I  own  I  think  five  hundred  pounds  would, 
in  this  manner,  be  very  well  bellowed,  as  it  would,  doubtlefs, 
be  a  great  inducement  to  our  farmers  planting  madder. 

Should  this  fecret  be  difcovered,  fo  as  that  the  extraCt 
would  anfwer  all  the  purpofes  of  the  dried  root,  and  with 
equal  or  greater  certainty,  the  expence  of  the  procefs  in 
making  it  might  very  eafily  be  calculated  ;  and  if  it  was  not 
complicated,  the  farmer  might  prepare  it  himfelf  on  his 
premifes  immediately  after  taking  up  his  root :  if,  on  the 
contrary,  it  fhould  require  too  much  knowledge  and  nicety 
for  him  fafely  to  praClife,  manufactories  might  be  eftablifhed 
for  this  purpofe  at  proper  diffances,  which  would  not  fail 
being  plentifully  fupplied  with  green  root ;  and  this  the 
farmer  might  either  fell  to  the  owners  of  the  works  at  a 

fair  price,  or  pay  them  after  a  reafonable  rate,  for  their 
trouble  in  the  procefs. 

In  Holland  their  foil  is  for  the  moft  part  peculiarly  adapted 
to  the  growth  of  madder  ;  of  courfe  a  great  quantity  of  it  is 
raifed  in  a  diffriCl:  they  have  public  kilns  for  drying  it,  and 
public  mills  for  reducing  it  to  powder  5  and  the  neighbour- 
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ing  planters  bring  in  their  madder- root  to  the  works,  where 
it  undergoes  all  its  preparations  at  certain  reasonable,  fixed, 
and  well-known  rates,  the  farmer  having  no  farther  trouble 
than  paying  his  money,  and  carrying  it  thither  and  bringing 

it  back. 

This  reduces  the  profits  of  a  crop  of  madder  to  fome  de¬ 
gree  of  certainty,  as  a  planter  need  only  inform  himfelf  of 
the  quantity  of  green  root  his  crop  amounts  to  in  weight, 
to  give  a  probable  guefsat  what  will  be.  his  profit. 

With  refpect  to  England  I  am  fully  perfuaded,  that,  if  it 
is  pradticable  to  make  an  extradf,  and  as  it  were  concentrate 
the  virtues  of  the  root,  it  is  much  the  better  way,  as  the  com¬ 
modity,  though  equally  ufeful,  would  lie  in  a  much  fmaller 
compafs,  be  of  lighter  carriage,  and  foon  be  as  well  cheaper, 
as  in  much  greater  plenty,  in  this  ifland. 

It  is  quite  unnecefiary  to  enlarge  on  the  many  advantages 
to  be  derived  from  this  matter  if  brought  to  bear:  they  cannot 
but  be  evident  to  you,  the  fociety,  and  the  public  ;  I  fha]| 
therefore  conclude  myfelf,  Gentlemen, 

Aug.  14,  1763.  Your  very  humble  fervant, 

To  the  Care  of  Mr.  Newbery,  A  Silent  Member, 


NUMBER  XXX. 


A  Letter  to  the  Editors ,  on  the  different  Ufes  to  which  the 

Leaves  of  'Trees,  may  applied. 


Gentlemen, 

H  E  fubjedt  I  propofe  to  write  on  may  appear  to  us 


I  in  England  of  little  confequence  ;  yet  I  think  it  may 
be  well  worth  our  attention  when  let  in  a  proper  light. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  treat,  at  this  time,  of  leaves  as 
organs  that  are  necefiary  to  vegetation  5  I  fhall  take  them 
under  my  confideration  only  when  they  become  no  longer 
necefiary  to  the  plants  of  which  they  are  parts. 

We  fufter  our  leaves  to  fall  and  rot  on  the  gFound,  without 
making,  in  general,  any  ufe  of  them;  whereas,  were  they 
carefully  gathered  before  the  fall,  and  dried,  which  would 
be  no  great  expence,  they  might,  upon  occafion,  ferve  as 
fodder  for  our  cattle,  as  manure  for  our  land ;  we  might 


make 
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make  hotbeds  of  them  ;  they  would  ferve  inftead  offaw-duft: 
to  preferve  our  wines  in  dry  vaults ;  and,  if  I  am  not 
miftaken,  oak  leaves  might  be  a  very  good  fubftitute  for  the 
bark  in  tanning  leather. 

When  we  intend  leaves :  as  fodder  for  cattle,  they  fhould 
be  gathered  juft  before  the  fall,  and  frequently  turned  and 
dried  like  hay  ;  after  which,  if  they  are  kept  from  moifture 
and  wet,  they  may  be  with  eafe  preferved  through  the 
winter  *. 

This  will  beft  anfwer  in  the  neighbourhood  of  large  woods 
and  forefts,  where  there  are  plenty  of  trees,  and  where  of 
courfe  the  labour  of  gathering  the  leaves  will  be  but  of  little 
value.  Cows  eat  thefe  dried  leaves  with  a  good  appetite  ; 
and  there  cannot  be  a  better,  nor  a  cheaper  fodder,  to  fupport 
ewes  through  the  hard  winter’s  weather.  Where  a  farmer, 
who  has  a  right  of  commonage,  breeds  a  large  number  of 
flieep,  he  will  be  glad  of  fuch  a  refource,  in  a  hard  winter, 
to  fave  his  hay  :  if  the  flieep  have  not  fomedry  fodder,  very 
many  of  them  drop  in  the  winter. 

I  cannot  fay  that  I  have  had  any  great  experience  of  the 
ufe  of  leaves  as  a  fodder  f ;  yet  I  know  they  may  be  fo  ap¬ 
plied,  and  are  wholefome  food  :  I  have  dried  fome  in  fmalf 
quantities,  and  given  them,  for  feveral  weeks  together,  both 
to  cows  and  fheep  ;  they  eat  them  freely,  and  feemed  to  be 
every  way  in  as  good  health  as  when  they  were  fed  with  hay. 

So  much  for  my  little  experience;  but  in  France  the  cafe 
is  otherwife  :  they  annually  confume  leaves  there  in  large 
quantities  as  fodder  for  their  cattle,  and  find  them  thrive 
well  with  it. 

On  the  borders  of  the  foreft  of  Orleans,  as  well  as  in 
many  other  provinces,  this  practice  is  highly  approved  of, 
and  ftands  generally  recommended  among  the  inferior  far¬ 
mers, 

*  In  France  they  give  many  forts  of  leaves  to  their  cattle.’ 
Their  cows  are  very  fond  of  the  leaves  and  tender  ftalks  of  the 
madder  :  this  food  makes  them  yield  abundance  of  milk  of  a 
good  quality  ;  but  it  has  a  reddifh  colour,  and  the  butter  made 
of  it,  though  very  good,  is  yellow.  They  give  alfo  to  their 
cows  the  blades  or  leaves  of  the  faffron  plant;  but  thefe  give  the 
milk  a  diiagreeable  take.  N. 

f  Our  correfpondent  does  not  attempt  to  diftinguifh  what 
leaves  are  wholefome,  and  what  the  contrary  ;  we  fhould  be  apt 

to 
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mers,  who  have  no  great  plenty  of  other  more  valuable 
fodder* 

I  would  willingly  recommend  this  practice  to  fome  of  our 
Englith  farmers  :  it  is  a  great  pity  any  thing  fhould  be  thrown 
away  that  can  be  of  the  lead:  iff,  ;  and  I  have  often,  in  a 
woody  country,  feen  the  leaves  of  the  trees  rotting  on  the' 
ground  in  autumn  ;  and  when  I  have  gone  there  the  winter 
following,  I  have  feen  the  poor  ftieep  and  half-ffarved  cows 
crawling  on  the  commons,  and  almofl  perifhing  for  want  of 
that  nouriikment  which  the  leaves  of  the  preceding  autumn, 
if  properly  preferved,  would  have  afforded  them. 

To  fay  the  truth,  it  would  be  a  very  good  pra&ice  was 
every  farmer  to  preferve  ana  lay  up  in  the  autumn  as  many 
leaves  as  he  conveniently  could.  No  man  can  anfwer  for  it, 
but  that  his  fodder  may,  by  fome  accident  or  other,  run 
fhort :  fhould  this  be  the  cafe,  the  leaves  would  undoubtedly 
be  of  very  great  ufe,  and  might  even  be  a  means  of  faving 
the  lives  of  many  of  his  cattle:  but  fuppofe  even  that  the 
leaves  fhould  not  in  the  winter  be  wanted  as  fodder,  they 
will  then  ferve  as  an  excellent  manure4*',  being  laid  to  rot 
in  alternate  beds  with  good  earth.  In  this  manner  they 
make  a  much  better  manure  than  either  wheat  or  barley 
flraw,  as  they  abound  more  with  vegetable  fap,  raife  in  the 
earth  a  more  uniform  and  temperate  fermentation  ;  and  for 
this  reafon  the  effects  they  produce  are  more  lading. 

Another  great  advantage  they  poffefs  as  a  manure  is,  that 
you  are  fare  of  not  flocking  your  land  with  weeds  by 
the  ufe  of  them  :  this  cannot  be  laid  of  any  of  the  common 
kinds  of  dung. 

I  fhall  mention  another  ufe  to  which  the  leaves  of  trees 
may  be  applied  by  the  poor,  if  they  are  hrff  properly  dried 

and 

to  imagine,  that  though  they  may  mod  of  tkem  be  good  fodder, 
yet  fome  of  them  are  better  than  others;  and  doubtlefs  what 
would  agree  very  well  with  hprfes,  oxen,  or  cows,  may  not  be  fo 
proper  for  Iheep  :  we  fhould  therefore  be  glad  if  our  correfpon- 
dents  would  give  us  fome  information  on  this  head,  that,  if  any 
farmer  fhould  chufe  to  fave  and  cure  fome  of  this  fodder,  he  may 
know  what  kind  to  prefer,  fo  as  to  fuit  bed  his  own  convenience 
and,  the  date  of  his  dock.  O. 

*  Leaves,  when -mixed  in  a  compod,  undoubtedly  make  an  ex¬ 
cellent  manure  ;  it  would  therefore  be  worth  while  to  gather 
them,  was  it  only  for  this  ufe.  R. 
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and  prepared  ;  I  mean  that  they  may  ferve  in  {lead  of  ftraw5 
flocks,  or  feathers,  for  beds,  bolflers*  and  cufhions :  nothing 
can  be  cheaper  for  this  ufe9  and  nothing  can  be  whole** 
fomer  or  eafier.  I  have  had  fome  experience  of  it,  and  find 
that  when  leaves  are  applied  to  this  ufe,  it  is  heft  for  them  to 
receive  fome  wet  in  the  drying,  whether  by  rain  or  by  water 
thrown  on  them  is  immaterial :  this  makes  them  of  a  tougher 
contexture,  and  prevents  their  falling,  by  frequent  fhaking, 
into  duft. 

So  much  for  the  ufesto  which  leaves  may  be  applied  by 
the  farmers  and  the  poor:  but  this  is  not  all  ;  the  gardeners 
may  find  them  anfwer  a  very  good  purpofe  :  I  mean,  as  I 
have  before  obferved,  that  they  are  very  proper  for  making 
hot  beds,  inflead  of  horfe-1  itter  or  tanners  bark.  I  know 
they  may  be  applied  to  this  ufe,  becaufe  I  have  tried  it.  It  is 
only  neceffary  to  tread  them  very  clofe  in  the  bed,  and  give 
them  a  proper  degree  of  moifture  :  they  heat  gradually  ;  and 
their  heat  is,  I  think,  more  equable  and  permanent  than  that 
of  horfe-litter,  there  not  being  fo  much  danger  of  burning 
and  fuftocating  the  plants  in  the  frame.  The  effetft  of  them 
nearly  refemhles  that  of  tanners  bark. 

I  have  alfo  applied  thefe  leaves  to  another  very  different 
ufe;  that  is,  as  a  fubftitute  forfaw-duft,  to  put  among  my 
bottles  in  my  wine-bins  in  my  cellar  :  they -ferve  very  well 
for  this  purpofe,  as  my  cellar  is  dry ;  and  I  the  rather  chufe 
to  make  ufe  of  them,  as  they  are  eaftly  procured,  which  is 
not  the  cafe  with  faw-duft  ;  fori  have  been  often  very  much' 
puzzled  to  get  a  few  fades,  as  I  live  at  a  confiderable  diftance 
from  any  great  town. 

I  have  but  one  thing  more  to  mention  relative  to  the  ufes 
of  the  leaves  of  trees,  which  is,  that  I  have  great  reafon  to 
think  that  oak  leaves  may  ferve,  inftead  of  oak  bark,  for  tan¬ 
ning  leather:  I  cannot  fay  I  ever  tried  them  in  this  inten¬ 
tion,  hecaufe  I  am  not  acquainted  with  the  procefs  ufed  in 
tanning  ;  but  I  have  frequently  foaked  them  for  a  confi¬ 
derable  time  in  water,  and  found  the  water  ftrongly  im¬ 
pregnated  with  their  qualities :  it  had  a  dark  colour  and  a 
tafte  remarkably  aftringent. 

VOL.I.  N°  2. 
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I  cannot  but  perfuade  myfelf  that  the  juices  of  the  leaves 
of  the  oak  have  nearly  the  fame  qualities  as  the  juices  that 
are  to  be  met  with  in  the  bark  of  the  fame  tree  ;  and,  if  fo, 
why  may  not  their  effbdfs  on  limed  hides  be  the  fame  ?  I  do 
not  know  whether  any  one  has  ever  made  the  experiment  : 
if  it  has  been  made,  I  fhould  be  glad  to  fee  an  account  of  it 
in  fome  future  Number  of  your  collection.  I  am. 

Gentlemen, 

Odh  6,  1763.  With  great  refpeCt, 

To  Mr.  Newbery,  in  Your  very  humble  fervant, 
London.  A  Country  Gentleman. 


NUMBER  XXXI. 

A  Letter  to  the  Editor j,  from  an  Old  Member  of  the 
Society ,  recommending  the  Efablijhment  of  Magazines 
of  Wheat  at  Gibraltar  and  Mahon. 

Gentlemen, 

AS  your  plan  feems  to  "comprehend  every  thing  that 
can  tend  to  the  public  good,  I  fhall  not,  needlefsly, 
/  make  an  apology  for  troubling  you.  The  intention  of  my 
writing  is  to  recommend  the  eftabliftiment  of  magazines 
of  wheat  at  Gibraltar  and  Mahon. 

It  may,  perhaps,  beafked,  of  what  ufe  will  thefe  maga¬ 
zines  be  ?  I  fay,  they  will  encreafe  our  trade,  and  bring 
money  into  the  nation  ;  for  I  would  not  be  underftood  to 
mean,  that  thefe  magazines  fhould  belong  to  the  public, 
and  be  for  the  ufe  of  the  garrifons :  no,  I  would  have  them 
the  property  of  a  company  of  merchants. 

It  is  well  known  that  in  Barbary,  Turkey,  Italy,  and 
the  Levant,  though  they  have  generally  large  crops  of  corn, 
ftill  there  is,  for  the  moft  parr,  a  dearth  and  fcarcity  once  in 
fix  or  feven  years :  at  thefe  times  wheat  fells  at  a  great 
price,  and  happy  are  they  that  have  moft  of  it. 

By  what  has  been  faid  it  will  be  evident,  that  were  there 
magazines  eftablifhed  in  the  places  above  mentioned,  a 
great  profit  might  every  now  and  then  be  made  of  the 
corn  contained  in  them ;  and  in  this  trade  there  would  be 
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no  hazard,  becaufe  there  would  always  be  a  valuable  flock 
in  band.  / 

The  only  queftion  then  would  be  to  find  proper  maga¬ 
zines  to  contain  a  fufficient  quantity  of  corn  ;  and  than 
this  nothing  could  be  more  eafy  ;  and  fo  it  muff,  I  am 
certain,  appear  to  thofe  that  know  how  wheat  is,  and  has 
been,  preferved  in  many  parts  of  France,  Italy,  and  Sicily, 
The  climate  of  thofe  countries  is  very  hot,  the  wheat  ripens 
well,  is  got  in  dry,  and  is  well  adapted  for  keeping. 

immediately  under  the  upper  ftratum  of  earth,  the  inha¬ 
bitants  *  frequently  find  a  hard  dry  rock,  (this  is  the  cafe 
both  at  Gibraltar  and  Mahon):  in  this  they  dig  a  large  deep 
cell  or  cove,  as  it  is  called,  taking  care  to  fafhion  it  fo  as 
to  have  a  fmall  narrow  aperture  or  mouth.  In  this  cove 
they  fhoot  their  facks  of  wheat,  after  it  is  drefled  and  fit 
for  the  mill  :  when  it  Is  full,  the  furface  is  but  fmall :  this 
they  frequently  fprinkle  over  with  quick  lime,  which  being 
by  the  adlion  of  the  air  foon  reduced  to  dull,  heats  the 
corn,  and  occafions  the  grains  near  the  furface  to  fprout 
and  fend  forth  long  blades  :  thefe  foon  decay,  and  form  to¬ 
gether  with  the  lime  a  thick  coat,  which  keeps  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  corn  from  injury:  the  cove  is  then  co¬ 
vered  with  a  Bone,  and  left  for  perhaps  an  hundred  years : 
in  fa£t,  it  is  impoffible  to  fay  how  long  it  will  keep  in  this 
manner  f. 

It  is  no  uncommon  thing  in  Italy  to  difcover  thefe  coves 

full  of  good  corn  by  accident,  when  it  always  turns  out  a 

X  2  trea- 

*  At  Chalons,  in  Burgundy,  they  have  granaries  where  they 
frill  keep  corn  thirty  or  forty  years  :  over  the  heap  they  ftrew 
quick  Hme,  in  fine  duff,  to  the  thicknefs  of  three  inches,  and 
fprinkle  this  over  with  water,  whence  arifes  a  cruft.  The 
grain,  near  the  furface,  fprouts  to  the  height  of  a  foot  and  a 
half:  thefe  the  winter  kills,  and  the  heap  is  left  untouched 
till  neceffity  obliges  them  to  ufe  it.  R. 

f  A  little  time  after  the  fiege  of  Metz,  under  Henry  the 
Second  of  France,  the  duke  d’Efpernon  laid  up  vaft  ftores  of 
corn  in  the  citadel,  which  was  preferved  in  good  plight  till  the 
year  1707,  when  the  French  king,  and  his  retinue,  palling  that 
way,  they  made  bread  of  fome  of  it,  eat  it,  and  found  it  very 
good.  A  cruft  was  formed  on  its  furface  by  the  germination 
of  the  grain  next  underneath  to  the  thicknefs  of  an  inch  and 
a  half.  The  town’s  people  commonly  walked  on  it,  without 
its  giving  the  leaft  way.  R.  4 
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treafure  to  the  owner  of  the  land.  But  I  cannot  illuftrate 
this  matter  better,  than  by  relating  an  affair  which  hap¬ 
pened  no  great  number  of  years  ago,  the  truth  of  which 
inany  gentlemen  of  great  fortunes  and  known  veracity,  in 
this  metropolis,  can  teftify. 

The  Marquis  of  Bonaretti  was  formerly  a  merchant  in 
Lifbon.  After  having  with  great  reputation  acquired  a  very 
confiderable  fortune,  he  retired  to  fpend  the  remainder  of 
his  days  in  his  native  country,  and  purchafed  an  eftate  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Naples. 

The  manfion-houfe  of  this  eftate  being  old,  and  out  of 
repair,  the  Marquis  ordered  it  to  be  pulled  down,  intend¬ 
ing  to  build  another  more  fumptuous  on  the  fpot. 

When  the  workmen  came  to  the  foundation,  they  difco- 
vered  a  large  fquare  ftone :  this  the  furveyor  would  not 
fufrer  them  to  touch  till  he  had  fent  for  the  Marquis. 

The  ftone  being  raifed,  expofed  to  view  a  large  cove  of 
very  fine  wheat.  With  this  wheat  the  Marquis  freighted 
feveral  fhips,  which  he  fent  to  Lifbon,  and  other  places. 

It  was  fold  in  the  public  markets,  and  declared,  by  every 
purchafer,  to  fpend  as  well  as  if  it  had  been  of  the  laft:  year’s 

This  cove  of  wheat  turned  out  to  be  of  fuch  confequence, 
tb^t  the  family  which  had  fold  the  eftate  to  the  Marquis 
of  Bonaretti,  brought  their  action  againft  him  for  an  ac¬ 
count  of  the  produce:  he  pleaded  that  it  was  not  depofited 
there,  either  by  them  or  their  anceftorsj  on  which  ac¬ 
count  it  could  not  belong  to  them:  on  the  proof  of  this  he 
refted  the  ifTue  of  his  caufe. 

This  family  had  been  forty  years,  and  upwards,  poflefTed 
of  the  eftate  5  but  the  Marquis  caff  them,  becaufe  they 
could  not  prove  any  right  to  it. 

When  this  matter  was  decided,  the  family  that  was  be¬ 
fore  them  pofiefled  of  the  eftate,  for  above  feventy  years, 
commenced  their  action  ;  but  with  as  little  fuccefs  as  the 
former,  for  they  could  not  trace  any  the  leaft  circumftance 
which  gave  the  count  reafon  to  imagine  the  cove  was  filled 
with  wheat  by  any  of  their  anceftors  ;  though  at  this  laft: 
trial,  fome  of  the  witnefTes,  who  depofed  as  to  their  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  feveral  poke  dors  of  the  eftate,  were  upwards 
of  fourfcore  years  of  age,  Thus? 


growth 
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Thus,  in  thefe  two  trials,  it  was  evidently  proved  that 
this  wheat  had  been  depofited  there  near  120  years  before, 
and  how  much  longer  it  was  impoffible  to  determine^. 

The  Marquis  de  Bonaretti’s  right  to  it  was  judged  to  be 
indifputable,  as  the  former  poflefTors  might  as  well  have 
claimed  a  right  to  a  gold  mine  (if  one  had  happened  to 
have  been  found  there)  which  their  anceftors  had  never 
opened,  nor  knew  any  thing  of. 

Many  perfons  who  bought  fome  of  this  wheat  at  Lifbon, 
were  curious  enough  to  have  it  ground  into  meal,  and 
made  into  bread  under  their  own  immediate  infpedtion  ;  and 
they  have  often  fince  declared  that  the  bread  was  as  good, 
and  as  well  tailed,  as  any  they  h^d  ever  feen. 

But  to  return  to  my  fir  ft  fubjedi,  nothing  could,  I  think, 
be  more  expedient  than  to  eftablifh  the  magazines  1  re¬ 
commend  both  at  Gibraltar  and  Mahon.  Gibraltar  is  al- 
moft  an  entire  rock  :  the  expence  of  digging  the  coves 
would  not  be  any  very  large  fum;  it  might  very  well  be 
done  by  the  foldiers  in  garrifon,  doubling  their  pay  whilft 
they  were  about  this  work  ;  and  the  coves,  which  would 
then  be  the  property  of  the  government,  might  be  let  to 
the  merchants  at  a  certain  moderate  rent. 

The  fame  might  be  done  at  Mahon,  and  in  the  fame 
manner. 

Thefe  magazines  would  not  only  anfwer  the  purpofe  of 
keeping  wheat  for  the  merchants  in  time  of  peace  ;  but  they 
might  alfo  ferve  the  government,  in  time  of  war,  to  keep 
ammunition,  provifions,  and  warlike  {lores  for  the  feveral 
garrifons :  thefe  necefTary  articles  would  here  be  fecure 
from  danger,  from  the  falling  of  bombs,  by  which  many 
magazines  of  powder  are  blown  up ;  provifions  might  be 
laid  in  in  greater  plenty  5  and  with  fuch  ailiflance  it  would 
be  almoft  impoflible  to  determine  how  long  a  fortrefs 
could  withftand  the  regular  attack  of  even  a  royal  army. 

I  mean  this  letter  only  as  a  hint,  to  be  enlarged  on  by 
fome  of  your  correfpondents. 

As 

*  At  Sedan,  in  Champagne,  on  the  confines  of  Luxemberg,  in 
France,  there  was  a  granary  cut  in  a  rock,  wherein  a  heap  of  corn 
was  preferved  1 10  years.  It  was  covered  with  a  crult  a  foot 
thick,  R. 
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As  to  the  affair  of  the  Marquis  of  Bonaretti,  fome  body 
may,  perhaps,  inform  you  of  more  particulars  relative  to 
it  than  I  have  been  able  to  recoiled,  for  my  memory 
is  not  fo  good  as  it  has  been.  Excufe,  Gentlemen,  this 
Jiaffy  production  from 

London,  OCt.  3,  1763.  Your  moil  obedient  fervant. 

To  Mr.  Newbery,  for  A  Merchant. 

the  Mufeum,  &c. 
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A  Letter  to  the  Editors ,  relative  to  fome  ’Trials ,  made  la  ft 
Harvejl ,  of  the  Brabant  and  Hainauit  Scythes  for  mowing 
Wheat . 

Gentlemen, 

N  reading  your  firft  publication,  I  find  by  the  contents 


JL  of  Np  IV.  that  you  had  not  then  received  any  relation 
of  the  trials  that  were  made  in  this  county,  laft  harveft,  of 
the  Brabant  and  Hainauit  fcythes  for  mowing  wheat. 

A  gentleman,  a  foreigner,  came  down  here  to  a  neigh¬ 
bour’s  of  mine,  in  order  to  put  us  into  a  method  of  going 
about  this  work. 

Many  tria]s  were  made  in  the  prefence  of  myfelf,  and  a 
great  number  of  others :  the  fcvthes  did  their  work  well  ; 
they  cut  the  corn  within  two  inches  of  the  ground  :  and 
though  our  workmen  were  of  courfe  a  little  aukward, 
Jcarcely  any  ears  were  fcattered  :  but  the  greateft  advan¬ 
tage  is,  that  a  man  with  one  of  thefe  fcythes  can  cut 
down,  at  leaft,  double  the  quantity  of  wheat  in  a  day,  he 
can  with  a  fickle  or  hook*. 

The  chief  objections  made  to  the  introduction  of  this 
method  were,  that  the  ftubble  is  left  too  fhort,  and  on 
that  account  is  not  fit  for  thatching;  that  the  weeds 
are  cut  with  the  corn  f,  and  will  be  apt  to  mould  or  heat, 
and  the  feeds  to  mix  with  the  corn  in  threfhing ;  and 

1  ^ 

that  the  poor  are  deprived  of  their  gleanings,  as  none 
of  the  corn  is  fcattered. 


But 


%  For  the  method  of  ufing  the  wheat-feythes,  deferibed  by 
Monk  de  L’iile,  fee  page  20,  of  this  collection, 
f  See  pages  21  and  22. 
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Bat  thefe  objections  muft  foon  fall  to  the  ground,  when 
we  refleCt  that,  by  mowing,  the  ftraw  is  much  longer,  and 
certainly  ftraw  is  much  better  for  thatching  than  (babble*. 

As  to  the  weeds  being  cut  with  the  corn,  it  is  of  no  con- 
fequence  ;  for  they  are  eafily  fhaken  out  of  the  bottoms  of 
the  (heaves,  after  drying  a  day  or  two  ;  and  the  (heaves  may 
be  fafely  left  to  dry,  if  they  are  laid  in  the  following  manner  f . 

Suppofe  three  tobacco-pipes  to  reprefent  three  (heaves, 
the  bowls  to  be  the  feet  of  the  (heaves,  and  the  fmall  part 
the  ears :  lay  one  of  thefe  on  the  ground ;  then  take  an¬ 
other,  and  lay  the  bowl  of  it  under  the  fmall  end  of  the 
firfl  ;  take  afterwards  a  third,  and  difpofing  them  in  form 
of  a  triangle,  lay  the  bowl  of  the  third  under  the  fmall 
end  of  the  fecond,  and  the  bowl  of  the  flrfl:  under  the 
fmall  end  of  the  third:  by  difpofing  them  in  this  form,  the 
ears  are  always  kept  from  the  ground,  and  will  endure  a 
great  deal  of  wet  without  damage. 

As  to  the  feeds  of  the  weeds  being  threlhed,  and  mixing 
with  the  corn,  that  may  eafily  be  avoided;  for  the  wheat, 
by  this  method  of  mowing  it,  is  fo  regularly  difpofed  in 
the  (heaf,  that  the  (heaves  need  only  be  thre(hed  on  the 
ear,  without  being  unbound. 

The  objeCfion,  that  the  poor  would  be  deprived  of  their 
gleanings,  is  a  mere  farce :  their  time  might  be  much  better 
employed  ;  and  by  the  fame  parity  of  reafon,  the  more  corn 
the  farmer  left  for  them  in  the  field,  the  more  juftice  he 
would  do  them ;  and  this  few  would  venture  to  aflert,  as 
cuftom  might  in  time  extend  it  to  half  the  crop:  befides*. 
as  by  this  new  method  a  great  deal  more  corn  will  be 
inned,  it  will  of  courfe  be  cheaper  the  year  round,  and 
eafier  purchafed  by  the  poor. 

The  foreign  gentleman  was  of  great  ufe  to  us :  he  is  in¬ 
telligent  and  communicative,  and  we  all  of  us  acknow¬ 
ledge  ourfelves  much  obliged  to  him. 

Many  in  this  county  propofe  making  more  extenfive 
trials  of  it  next  harveft,  and  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  in 
the  fpace  of  a  few  years  it  will  be  brought  into  conftant 
ufe  J.  •  A 

*  See  note  under  page  18. 
f  See  the  note  under  page  21. 

%  See  N9  4.  page  17.  pafiim. 
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A  fhort  certificate  of  the  advantages  refulting  from  the 
pradlice  of  this  method,  was  fome  time  ago  drawn  up  :  it 
was  prefently  figned  by  a  number  of  gentlemen,  farmers, 
gardeners,  labourers,  fsY.  and  tranfmitted  to  Dr.  Tem- 
pleman,  fecretary  to  the  fociety  of  arts  in  London,  to  be, 
if  necefTary,  publifhed  for  the  benefit  of  the  kingdom.  This 
new  method  *  will,  doubtlefs,  be  introduced  to  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  Englifh  world  with  a  better  grace,  coming  un¬ 
der  the  fan&ion  and  recommendation  of  fo  refpecfable  and 
ufeful  a  fociety.  Believe  me  to  be.  Gentlemen, 

Your  very  humble  fervant,  and  well- vvifher, 
Northamptonfnire,  W.H.  Farmer. 

G£L  io,  1763. 

To  the  Care  of  Mejf.  Davis  and  Reymers, 

Bookfellers ,  in  London,  for  their  new  Work  on  Hujhandry . 

#  The  editors  are  happy,  that,  as  members  of  the  fociety,  they 
have  an  opportunity  of  conveying  to  the  readers  of  this  collec¬ 
tion,  a  perfe&i  idea  of  the  form  of  the  fcythes  lately  tried  in 
Northamptonfliire :  for  this  purpofe  they  have  annexed  a  plate 
engraved  from  a  drawing  taken  from  the  three  fcythes  now  de¬ 
posited  in  the  fociety’s  machine-room,  for  the  infpedlion  of  the 
curious.  The  parts  are  repreferited  feparate,  that  they  might  be 
more  diflindt:  the  dimenfions  and  proportions  follow.  Fig.  1.  is 
the  handle,  or  mounting,  of  the  larged  fey  the:  the  length  of  it  from 
a  to  c  is  eight  feet,  from  a  to  b  five  feet,  from  b  to  c  three  feet :  at 
c  is  the  part  whereon  the  blade  is  fixed  :  d  fhews  the  two  bends 
which  ferve  in  dead  of  a  cradle.  Fig.  2.  is  the  blade  to  this  fey  the : 
from  the  heel  a,  to  the  point  h,  meafures  three  feet,  and  it  is 
two  inches  and  a  half  broad:  when  the  feythe  is  mounted,  from 
the  point  of  the  blade  b,  to  die  end  of  the  long  handle  a,  mea- 
iiires  an  angle  of  feven  feet.  Fig.  3.  is  the  blade  of  another 
feythe,  the  length  and  breadth  the  fame  as  the  lad  blade.  Fig. 

4.  is  the  handle  to  this  fecond  feythe  :  from  a  to  d,  it  meafures 
three  feet  ten  inches,  from  a  to  b  two  feet,  and  from  b  to  c 
one  foot  feven  inches :  the  blade  is  fixed  at  a,  and  when  the 
feythe  is  mounted,  the  angle  from  the  point  of  the  fcythe-blade 
to  the  end  of  the  handle,  meafures  diree  feet  nine  inches.  Fig. 

5.  is  the  blade  of  the  (mailed  feythe  :  from  a  to  b,  it  meafures 
one  foot  nine  inches,  and  is  two  inches  and  a  half  broad.  Fig.  6. 
is  the  handle  or  mounting  to  this  lad  feythe  :  at  a  the  blade  is 
fixed :  from  a  to  b  is  one  foot  five  inches  and  a  half ;  the  angle 
from  b  to  c,  four  inches  and  a  half;  from  c  to  d,  five  inches;  from 
d  to  e,  three  inches  and  three  quarters.  Fig.  7.  is  the  gather¬ 
ing-hook:  the  length  of  its  handle,  from  a  to  b,  is  three  feet  nine 
inches;  the  hook,  from  b  to  c  is  ten  inches  long.  We  fhall  de¬ 
fer  giving  the  mechanifm  of  mowing  with  thefe  fcythes  till  an¬ 
other  opportunity,  in  the  mean  time  fhall  be  glad  to  hear  from 
fuch  of  our  corrcfpondents  as  have  feen  them  at  work,  on  the 
fubjefl.  N. 
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For  NOVEMBER,  1763. 
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A  Letter  from  an  EfTex  Farmer  to  the  Editors ,  on  the  Decaf 

of  Timber  in  that  County . 


Gentlemen, 


HAVING  feen  and  approved  of  what  has  been  pu  blifhed 
of  your  work,  I  hope  you  will  not  refufe  me  the 
pleafure  of  being  proclaimed  as  your  correfpondent :  I  would 
wifh,  as  well  as  others,  to  do  my  country  fervice  j  and,  indeed, 
the  thoughts  of  a  plain  man  are  not  always  to  be  defpifed. 

You,  gentlemen,  feem  to  have  different  notions  of  things ; 
for  I  find  you  attend  more  to  the  utility  of  the  fubjedl,  than 
the  elegance  of  the  flyle  of  your  correfpondents  letters :  this 
encouragement,  it  is,  has  induced  me  to  aim  at  appearing  in 
fuch  good  company. 

I  live,  Gentlemen,  not  far  from  the  borders  of  Tiptree- 
Heath,  in  the  county  of  EfTex,  where  I  hold  a  confiderable 
farm,  and  have  befides,  of  my  own,  a  fmall  freehold  plot,  worth 
about  fifty  pound  a  year  >  yet  am  I  content  with  the  humble 
title  of  yeoman,  without  afpiring  to  that  of  gentleman,  as 
many  of  my  brother  farmers  in  this  county  are  very  apt  to  do. 

My  prefent  farm  I  have  occupied  many  years,  though  I 
am  not  an  old  man  ;  and  I  have  of  <*ourfe  feen  many  petty  re- 
NQ.  3.  Vol,  I.  Y  vqIu- 
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volutions,  even  at  fuch  a  diflance  from  the  metropolis;  but 
the  greateft  revolution  of  all,  I  intend  making  the  fubjedl  of 
my  prefent  letter. 

When  firft  I  began  to  make  obfervations  on  men  and 
things,  I  remember  there  was  great  plenty  of  timber  within 
ten  miles  round  about  my  neighbourhood ;  but  this  is  no 
longer  the  cafe  :  what  it  is  owing  to,  may  not  indeed  be  quite 
fo  apparent. 

Almofl  all  the  farms  were  well  wooded ;  for,  befides  the 
copfes  and  groves  of  fine  timber,  which  were  every  where 
to  be  feen,  many  thoufand  fine  flicks  grew  in  the  hedge¬ 
rows.  Thefe  hedge- rows  were  formerly  thought  to  be  of 
fervice,  not  only  to  fhield  the  crops  from  blafling  winds, 
but  to  fhelter  the  cattle  in  the  cold  winter’s  weather. 

Our  methods  are  now  greatly  altered,  amended  they  fay  ; 
for,  inflead  of  hedge-rows,  they  willfcarcely  fuffer  a  flem  of 
\vhite-thorn  to  grow;  A  quick-hedge ,  fay  they,  exhaufsthe 
land ,  and  Jlarves  all  that  part  of  the  crop  that  is  within  ks 
reach :  So  that  our  fences  now  confifl  chiefly  of  a  ditch,  a 
bank,  and  a  dry  hedge  ;  for  they  plough  up  to  the  flake,  that 
they  may  not  lofe  an  inch  of  land. 

1  am  no  advocate  for  your  flothful  flovenly  land-holders, 
who  would  fuffer  their  land  to  he  over-run  with  thorns  and 
thiftles ;  yet  I  cannot  but  think  that  every  thing  may  be 
carried  to  extremes ;  and  this  has  been  the  cafe  in  the  affair 
lam  now  writing  of:  the  landlords  feemed  to  encourage 
their  tenants  to  become  what  we  call  neat  farmers,  by  cut* 
ting  dov/n  the  timber  *  on  their  lands,  though  the  true  rea- 
fon  of  their  condudt  was,  the  defire  of  recruiting  their  almofl 
empty  purfes. 

Had  you,  gentlemen,  like  me,  feen,  about  twenty  years 
ago,  great  quantities  of  fine  elm  for  keel- timber,  flout  oak 
knee- timber,  and  planks  without  number,  (hipped  at  the 
port  cf  Malden,  in  order  to  be  carried  to  the  king’s  dock¬ 
yards,  you  would  undoubtedly  join  with  me  in  regretting  the 

deflru&ion  of  the  fine  woods  in  which  this  timber  grew; 

/  .  ^ 
weeds,  which  lay  fo  convenient  tor  water-carriage,  that  they  ... 

ought' 


*  The  timber  has  been  in  many  counties  too  much  deflfoyed 

by  grubbing  up  the  hedge-rows.  N. 


V 
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ought  to  have  been  preferved  for  the  ufeof  the  navy,  though 
an  a£I  of  parliament  had  palled  for  that  particular  purpofe. 
i  How  fmall  are  the  remains  of  the  many  fine  woods  which 
formerly  bordered  on  Tiptree-Heath  ?  How  were  the  trees 
cut  down  by  thoufands  fome  years  ago  in  KelvedomHali 
wood  ?  What  is  Chiflel-Grange  to  what  it  once  was  ?  And 
how  little  good  timber  is  left  in  the  parifhes  of  Tollefbury , 

' Tollejhunt-darcy ,  TolUJhunt- knights ,  Beckenham ,  Layer ,  Fering , 
Miffing ,  SalcGty  Malden,  he.  he.  he .  ?  places  which  formerly 
were  almoft  an  entire  grove. 

I  .am  no  enemy  to  reformation  :  there  might,  perhaps,  in 
thofe  times,  have  been  too  much  wood  ;  but  I  am  fure  I  am 
now  warranted  in  faying  there  is  far  too  little 

Were  the  lands  which  have  been  cleared,  of  a  fine  rich 
foil,  and  more  proper  for  tillage  than  timber,  I  fhould  not 
think  there  was  fo  much  reafon  for  complaining ;  but  when  I 
find  thefe  lands  in  general  of  fuch  a  nature,  as  to  yield  much 
lefs  clear  profit  by  tillage  than  they  did  by  timber  and  under¬ 
wood,  we  may  furely  venture  to  affert,  that  the  woods  had 
better  not  have  been  grubbed  up  f. 

Y  2  This 

*  When  a  country  happens  to  be  over-wooded,  the  madnefs 
of  clearing  it  is  often  carried  to  excefs.  We  have  had  many  in- 
llances  of  this  in  England,  and  in  fome  of  our  American  colonies 
that  border  on  the  fea  :  the  timber  is  fo  far  deftroyed,  through 
this  madnefs  of  clearing,  that  even  fire-wood  is  exceffively  dear  ; 
a  horrid  miftake  !  which  one  would  fcarcelv  have  thought  any 
men  of  common  forecaff:  could  have  been  guilty  of:  but  the 
misfortune  is,  that  prefent  profit,  in  general,  gets  the  better  of 
every  other  confideration.  R. 

fi  When  a  gentleman  is  about  to  grub  up  a  wood,  and  convert 
the  land  to  tillage,  he  fhould,  before  he  takes  his  final  refolu- 
tion,  be  particularly  attentive  to  circumflances.  It  is  neceflary 
iirffc  to  make  an  exaft  calculation  of  the  profits  annually  refulting 
from  the  wood  :  the  nature  of  the  foil  fhould  be  examined,  to 
fee  if  it  is  proper  for  tillage,  and  whether  there  will  not  pro¬ 
bably  be  a  lofs  by  converting  it  to  that  uL  ;  independent  of  the 
hazards  from  bad  crops,  bad  feafons,  and  failing  of  tenants. 
Thefe  matters  entirely  regard  the  land-owner  ;  but  he  fhould  alfo 
have  fome  regard  to  the  public  intereft,  and  enquire  whether 
the  county  is  not  already  too  thinly  wooded,  and  whether  the  grub¬ 
bing  his  wood,  if  of  any  iize,  may  not  greatly  affeft  the  price  of 
faggot-wood  and  billeting  for  the  poor  ;  and  if  it  is  an  inland 
county,  this  is  of  the  more  confequence,  as  it  cannot  be  fo  eafily 
fupplied  with  coals ;  the  poor  cannot  afford  to  te  at  any  great 
expence  for  their  firing,  N. 
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This  frenzy  is  carried  to  fuch  a  length,  that  I  could  men* 
tion  to  you  feveral  farms,  not  many  miles  diftant  from  that  I 
occupy,  which  will  not  fupply  the  tenant’s  kitchen  with 
fire- wood  ;  and  rhe  landlords,  on  this  account,  allow  a  cer¬ 
tain  deduction  in  the  rent  to  buy  coals. 

I  cannot  yet  bring  myfelf  to  think,  but  even  a  proper 
number  of  hedge  rows  may  be  ufeful  on  a  farm  ;  and  I  am 
fure  a  little  copfe  or  wood  is  a  defirable  thing. 

My  ploughed  land  I  keep  as  clean  as  any  body’s,  being  no 
floven  in  my  natural  difpofition  ;  yet  I  have  often  taken  it 
into  my  head,  that  a  lucky  hedge-row  has  faved  me  now 
and  then  thirty  acres  of  wheat  from  being  blafted,  when  my 
neighbours  crops,  which  were  more  expofed,  were,  in  a 
marine  ,  totally  ruined. 

But,  Gentlemen,  to  be  more  ferious,  I  think  it  a  point  of 
national  concern,  that  all  woods,  which  are  within  reafon- 
jtble  reach  of  water-carriage,  {hould  be  preferved  for  the  uf* 
of  the  navy  :  our  fhips  are  not  built  fo  cheap  as  they  were 
formerly,  owing  to  the  almofl  unaccountable  and  fudden  de- 
creafe  of  the  timber  fit  for  that  purpofe. 

We  might  with  proper  care  fupply  ourfelves  with  good 
pines  for  rfta ft’s,  fine  elm  for  keels,  and  excellent  oak  for 
knees,  planks,  &c. 

That  a  remedy  in  this  matter  is  neceffary,  has  been  long 
allowed  ;  is  it  not,  therefore,  furprifing,  that  fomething  ef- 
fedlual  has  not  been  done  in  the  affair  before  it  is  too  late  ? 

Itisnoteafy  to  calculate  how  many  acres  of  crown  land 
there  are  in  the  kingdom,  which  do  not  produce  a  fingle 
guinea  of  rent  in  a  year  to  the  king  :  a  great  deal  of  this 
land  lies  in  a  proper  fituation  for  planting  timber,  to  fupply 
the  future  wants  of  the  navy  ;  and  to  what  better  ufe  can  it 
poffibly  be  applied  ? 

Let  every  man  fpeak  of  what  he  knows :  I  am,  and  always 
have  been,  informed,  that  Tiptree-Heath  is  crown  land  :  this 
is  a  large  tradf  of  land,  feveral  miles  wide,  and  many  long, 
which  lies  betwixt  the  great  road  to  Colchefter,  and  the 
towns  of  Malden  and  Tollefbury  :  it  contains  many  thou-> 
fand  acres  of  land,  that  would  fupport  and  nourifli  fome 

hundreds 
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hundreds  of  thoufands  of  good  timber-trees,  fuch  as  oak,  elm, 
afh,  firs,  and  pines. 

Its  being  fo  near  the  port  of  Malden,  makes  it  very  con¬ 
venient  for  water-carriage  to  London,  or  the  feveral  dock¬ 
yards  on  the  Thames  and  Medway.  I  would  therefore  re¬ 
commend,  that  this  heath  be  immediately  planted  with  fuch 
kinds  of  timber  as  may  be  thought  proper,  at  the  expence  of 
the  government,  and  that  it  be  enclofed  and  preferved  for  the 
ufe  of  the  royal  navy  alone  ;  for  perhaps  by  the  time  this 
timber  is  fit  >0  fell,  the  government  may  be  glad  of  fuch  a 
refource ;  at  leaft,  I  am  certain  fuch  a  fupply  will- be  wel¬ 
come,  if  the  prelent  fafhion  of  deftroying  woods  lafts  much 
longer. 

I  cannot  fee  that  any  body  could  reafonably  obje£t  to  my 
fcheme,  for  planting  Tiptree-Heath  with  timber  :  it  is  true, 
there  are  a  few  cottagers  live  on  it;  but  thefe,  were  they  at 
all  mauftrious,  could  get  a  much  better  livelihood  by  re¬ 
moving  into  the  neighbourhood  of  the  villages,  where  they 
would  not  fail  being  employed,  at  good  wages,  in  the  feveral 
works  of  hufbandry. 

The  only  murmurers  would,  I  believe,  be  fome  borderers 
who  have  been  free  enough  to  enclofe  land  from  the  Heath  : 
thefe,  perhaps,  would  expedf  to  have  their  title  to  fuch  land 
enquired  into  ;  and  this  would  prevent  their  giving  a  willing 
confent  to  the  planting  of  the  Heath  with  timber.  But  pri¬ 
vate  interefts,  let  them  be  of  what  nature  they  may,  fhould 
always  give  way  to  the  good  of  the  common  weal. 

If  you  think  my  thoughts  of  confequence  *  enough,  you 
will  of  courfe  infert  them  at  a  proper  opportunity  in  your 
collection  :  if  they  fhould  not  be  fo  far  honoured,  it  will  be 
a  lefion  of  humility  to  me,  and  teach  me  not  to  fet  too  high 
a  value  in  future  on  my  own  idea  of  things. 

You  will,  however,  I  hope,  believe  me  to  be,  with  great 
refpeCl,  Gentlemen, 

Witham,  061.  7,  1763.  Your  humble  fbrvant, 

To  the  Care  of  Mr.  J.  Newbery,  I,  K. 

in  St.  Paul’s  Church-yard,  London. 

*  We  fhould  be  glad  to  hear  from  this  gentleman,  whenever 
his  leifure  permits  him  to  oblige  us  with  his  letters.  N. 

NUM- 
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NUMBER  XXXIV. 

A  Letter  to  the  Editors ,  from  a  Member  of  the  Society ,  on  the 
Obtaining  of  the  Lake- Red,  ufed  by  the  Painters  in  Enamel , 
by  a  cheaper  Prosefs ,  and  from  lefs  valuable  Materials. 

Gentlemen, 

IT  has,  it  feems,  been  thought  an  object  worthy  the 
focietv’s  attention,  to  publifih  a  premium  for  the  difco- 
very  of  a  more  cheap  method  of  obtaining  the  fine  red  colour 
ufed  by  enamel- painters.  That  commonly  made  ufe  of  is  a 
preparation  from  the  finefl  gold  *  :  this  muff  of  courfe  en¬ 
hance  the  price  of  the  colour,  and  thereby  make  the  portraits, 
or  pieces  painted  in  enamel,  be  much  dearer  to  the  purchasers. 

Many  have  attempted  to  remove  this  obfraclc  to  the  pro¬ 
g-refs  of  the  art,  but  hitherto  with  little  fuccefs. 

A  very  great  man  in  this  way  of  painting  was  the  late  Mr. 
Zinckef:  he  knew  the  difadvantage  his  fraternity  laboured 
under  in  ufing  fo  expenfive  a  colour  but  his  time  was  fo 
:  ;  '•  *  much 

*  The  lake-red  ufed  by  the  painters  in  enamel  is  compofed 
of  fine  gold,  diffolved  in  aqua  regia,  with  fal  armoniac,  or  common 
fait.  The  difiolution  being  completed,  it  is  put  in  a  cucurbit 
with  fpring-r water  and  mercury,  over  hot  Land  for  twenty-four 
Lours.  The  powder  remaining  at  the  bottom  of  the  cucurbit, 
when  the  water  is  poured  off,  is  ground  up  with  double  its 
weight  of  flower  of  fulphur,  and  put  in  a  crucible  over  a  gentle 
f^re  ;  and  when  the  fulphur,  which  takes  fire,  is  exhaled,  the  red 
powder  remaining  is  ground  with  rocaille.  The  vermilion-red 
is  made  with  vitriol,  calcined  between  two  crucibles  luted  toge¬ 
ther;  then  wafhed  in  aqua  fortis,  and  afterwards  in  fair  water  :  the 
fye  is  to  be  moderate,  and  to  remain  about  half  an  hour. 

f  We  are  indebted  to  the  French  for  this  art  of  painting  in 
cpake  enamel  ;  nothing  of  the  kind  having  been  attempted  be¬ 
fore  the4 year  1630,  when  James  Toutin,  agoldfmith  of  Chafleau- 
dtm,  firft  difcovered  it :  he  communicated  the  fecret  to  his  fel¬ 
low  artifts,  who,  in  their  turns,  contributed- to  the  bringing  it  to 
perfection.'  The  firfi:  who  diftinguiflied  himfelf  was  Dubie,  a 
gvddfmith,  who  wrought  in  the  galleries  of  the  Louvre.  After 
him  came  Morltere,  a  native  of  Orleans,  who  applied  himfelf 
chiefly  to  the  painting  on  rings  and  watch-cafes.  His  difciple, 
Robert Vauguer,  of  Blais,  exceeded  them  all,  both  in  his  deiigns 
and  his.colours.  Alter  him  Pierre  Chartier,  of  Blois,  applied 
hjmfblf  to  the  painting  of  flowers,  wherein  he  fucceeded  to  ad¬ 
miration. 
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much  taken  up  by  his  bufinefs,  that  he  could  not  attend  to 
the  experiments  that  would  be  necefFary  to  make  the  wifhed- 
for  difcovery. 

When  Mr.  Zincke  was  in  his  greateft  eminence,  a  young 
man  of  extraordinary  genius,  by  nam zG  amble  ^  was  bound  ta 
him  as  an  apprentice  :  his  application  to  bufinefs  during  the 
time  he  ferved  was  truly  wonderful  ;  and  the  progrefs  he 
made  furprifed  even  his  mailer,  though  he  was  no  ftrar.ger  to 
his  uncommon  talents, 

Mr.  Zincke  thought  he  fow  in  his  pupil  the  beginning  of 
great  eminence,  and  was  determined  to  be  the  firft  to  en¬ 
courage  fo  promifing  a  genius.  Some  little  time  therefore  be¬ 
fore  the  term  of  young  Gamble’s  apprenticefhip  was  expired, 
Mr.  Zincke  made  the  following  propofol  to  him,  viz.  That 
if  he  would  continue  with  him  as  an  affiftant,  he  would  give 
him  his  board,  lodging,  keep  him  a  fervant,  and  a  couple  of 
horfes,  and  allow  him  befides  3O0I.  per  annum 

Youth  is  naturally  ambitious  \  and  this  was  a  great  tempta¬ 
tion,  efpecially  as  the  young  man  could  not  hope  to  make  at 
firft  near  fo  much  by  entering  into  bufinefs  for  himfelf: 
however,  he  declined  the  propofaL 

His  motive  for  fo  doing  was,  indeed,  out  of  the  common 
way  ;  the  road  to  riches,  eminence,  and  fame,  jay  open  be¬ 
fore  him  :  he  might  worthily  have  fucceeded  his  great  mailer 
in  his  bufinefs,  and  puffed  a  life  of  induftry  in  alHuence  and 
eafe. 

The  beft  painters  in  enamel  have  always  prepared  their 
own  colours  ;  Mr.  Gamble  was  therefore  of  courfe  acquainted 
with  the  nature  of  each  procefs:  his  whole  ambition  was 
turned  to  a  defire  of  improving  the  methods  of  making  the 

colours 

*  We  have  in  England  had  feveral  very  eminent  artifts  in  this 
way  :  in  fad,  portraits  were  firft  painted  in  ename:  in  this  if] and, 
M.  Felibien  acknowledges,  that  the  firfl  and  mofl  finifhed  por¬ 
traits,  and  thofe  in  the  lined:  colours,  were  brought  into  France 
by  Petitot  and  Boraier,  from  England.  This  occafioned  Louis 
Hance  and  Louis  du  Guerniei  (two  good  painters  in  miniature) 
foon  after  to  attempt  the  like  ;  in  which  the  latter  fucceeded  be¬ 
yond  every  body  that  had  gone  before  him  .  he  likewiie  invented 
feveral  new  teints  for  the  carnations ;  and,  had  he  lived,  would 
probably  have  merited  the  glory  of  carrying  the  art  to  its  kit 
perfection.  ' 
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colours  then  in  ufe  ;  and  this  was  the  true  motive  of  his  de 
dining  Mr.  Zinke’s  propofal. 

Laying  afide  therefore  his  painting,  he  afliduoufly  laboured 
for  many  years  to  accomplifh  his  wifhed-for  end  :  he  foon 
improved  many  of  the  colours  *,  and  fhortened  the  procefs 
ufed  in  making  others :  had  he  been  content  with  this  new- 
acquired  knowledge,  he  might  ftill  have  been  rich ;  but  this 
was  not  his  aim  ;  one  thing  was  yet  wanting,  that  is,  a 
cheaper  way  of  procuring  a  fine  lake  red,  than  that  ufed  in 
common  practice. 

He  was  induftrious,  indefatigable,  and  perfevering  ;  and  by 
thefe  qualities,  added  to  his  extenfive  knowledge  in  the  fub- 
je<5t  of  his  fearch,  he  hoped  to  furmount  all  obftacles. 

His  diligence  was  really  furprifing  for  feveral  years,  when 
poverty,  of  which  he  had  yet  formed  no  idea,  for  fome  time 
put  a  flop  to  his  labours:  he  foon,  however,  reaffirmed  then! 
with  added  vigour;  he  ftruggled  with  every  difadvantage  of 
fortune,  and  after  about  twenty  years  intenfe  application* 
accomplifhed  his  long  wifhed-for  purpofe. 

It  might  naturally  have  been  imagined  he  would  now  have 
tailed  the  fweets  of  his  long  ftudy,  but  in  this  he  was  difap- 

pointed ; 

*  The  compofition  of  the  feveral  colours  ufed  by  enamel 
painters  is  as  follows  :  white,  which  is  the  balls,  is  the  fined: 
cryflal  glafs,  made  of  the  befi  kali  from  Alicant,  and  fand  vitri¬ 
fied  together.  To  thefe  are  added  tin  and  lead  in  equal  quan¬ 
tities,  calcined  by  a  reverberatory  fire  :  this  is  prepared  by  grind¬ 
ing  and  cleanfmg  it  with  aqua  fortis  ;  after  which,  wafhing  it  well 
in  fair  water,  it  is  ground  and  pounded  afrefh  in  a  flint  or  agate 
mortar. — The  ruddy  brown  is  made  with  feces  of  vitriol  and  falt- 
petre  ;  or  with  iron  ruft  well  ground  on  an  agate  with  oil  of 
afpic.  —  Black  is  made  with  perigeux,  well  calcined  and  ground 
with  oil  of  afpic,  to  which  is  added  an  equal  quantity  of  the 
goldfmith’s  black.  —  The  yellow  is  made  by  adding  iron  ruft  to 
the  white.— Blue  is  made  of  the  lapis  lazuli,  well  purified  and 
prepared  with  fpirit  of  wine,  and  expofed  in  a  bottle  five  or  fix 
days  to  the  rays  of  the  fun.-— White  copperas  calcined  makes  an 
amber  colour.  Thefe  colours,  together  with  the  two  red*  men¬ 
tioned  in  a  former  note,  by  a  difcreet  mixture  and  combination, 
lerve  for  the  compofition  of  all  the  reft.  The  colours  are  laid 
on  with  the  tip  or  point  of  a  pencil,  as  in  miniature,  with  this 
only  difference,  that  they  ufe  oil  of  afpic  inftead  of  gum-water  to 
dilute  them.  They  fet  and  polifh  their  enamel,  when  laid  o», 
by  a  reverberatory  fire. 
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pointed  ;  for  when  he  came  to  apply  for  employ,  he  found  it 
no  eafy  matter  to  get  proper  recommendations :  his  mailer, 
the  great  Zincke’s  former  employers,  were  many  of  them 
dead,  and  his  own  friends  had  almoft  forgot  that  he  ever 
had  a  being  :  his  drefs  was  not  fuch  as  would  prepofiefs  any 
one  in  his  favour;  and  his  addrefs  was  not  the  moil  polite: 
his  attending  fo  clofely  for  fo  many  years  to  ftudy,  had  pre¬ 
vented  his  allowing  himfelf  time  to  make  proper  obfervations 
on  m£n  and  manners. 

He  was  honeft,  but  blunt  in  his  converfation  :  he  was  fen- 
fible,  but  no  ways  communicative :  he  was  good-natured, 
but  captious  for  want  of  knowing  more  of  the  world  :  he 
was  capable  of  doing  great  things  in  enamel-painting,  but 
knew  not  which  v/ay  to  employ  his  talents  to  advantage  :  he 
could  praife,  but  he  could  not  flatter  :  he  was  a  judge  of  merit, 
and  ever  willing  to  encourage  it;  but,  unfortunately,  feldpm 
had  it  in  his  power  :  he  could  commend  a  brother  painter’s 
performances  without  envy,  and  recommend  him  to  the  no¬ 
tice  of  good  judges  with  fincerity. 

I  am  forry  I  cannot  conclude  this  narrative  of  Mr.  Gam¬ 
ble  with  telling  you,  that  he  arofe  fuddenly  into  the  emi¬ 
nence  he  fo  much  merited,  and  had  fo  dearly  earned  ;  but  this 
unfortunately  was  not  the  cafe  :  I  knew  him  for  feveral 
years  ftruggling  with  misfortune  ;  and  whenever  he  got  em¬ 
ployed,  it  was  by  the  middling  fort  of  people,  and  at  an  under 
price,  for  want  of  his  being  better  known. 

I  cannot  now  fay  whether  Mr.  Gamble  is  dead  or  living  : 
it  is  ten  years  fince  I  have  feen  him  ;  and  he  may,  for  any 
thing  I  know  to  the  contrary,  with  all  his  merit,  with  all 
his  knowledge,  be  {fill  getting  a  precarious  fubflftence,  by 
fuch  as  have  no  tafte  to  diftinguifh  what  fhare  of  praife,  as 
as  well  as  reward,  is  due  to  him. 

I  fhould  not  have  mentioned  this  Mr,  Gamble  to  you  on 
the  prefent  occafion,  but  that  I  imagine  him  to  have  been 
the  firft  difeoverer  of  an  improved  method  of  making  lake*- 
red,  for  the  ufe  of  enamel- painters. 

He  may,  perhaps,  be  dead,  and  his  fecret  may  have  died 
with  him  ;  yet  is  it  worth  enquiry  :  if  he  is  {till  alive,  the 
world  ought  to  be  greatly  obliged  to  him  for  his  in  cedant 
Vol.  I.  N°,  3,  Z  ftudy 
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iludy  and  important  difcovery ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  but 
that  if  he  is  paff  his  labour,  either  through  age  or  infirmity, 
be  will  be  enabled  comfortably  to  fupport  the  few  remaining 
years  he  may  have  to  live. 

Some  may,  perhaps,  curioufly  afk  who  this  Gamble  was, 
and  what  evidence  can  be  produced  of  his  extraordinary 
merit?  Such  I  willingly  refer  to  Mr.  Hogarth,  who  formerly 
knew  him  well,  and  was  no  ftranger  to  his  good  qualities, 
and  great  abilities  and  knowledge  in  his  profeffion.  Believe 
me,  Gentlemen, 

Your  very  humble  fervant, 

London,  Odl.  3,  1763.  A  Friend  to  Merit,  though  obfcnre* 
To  the  Care  of  Mr.  Newbery, 
in  St.  Paul’s  Church-yard. 
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1  .  .  ,  ,v.„  .  .  '  * 

A  Letter  to  the  Editor r,  refpeffing  the  moji  certain  Tokens  of 
a  Coal-Mine  being  on  an  Eftate. 

Gentlemen, 

I  HAVE  a  little  eflate  in  a  county  where  I  do  not  know 
of  any  coal- mines  being  worked  ;  yet,  on  looking  over 
ray  land  fome  years  ago,  I  took  it  into  my  head  that  there 
were  coals  to  be  met  with  in  it  at  no  great  depth.  For  my 
particular  part,  I  acknowledge  myfelf  to  be  no  great  judge 
jp  the  affair;  you  may,  therefore,  well  imagine  I  would 
pot  fet  tp  work  in  digging  a  pit,  till  I  could  go  upon  a  more 
certain  foundation. 

I  know  it  is,  in  thefe  undertakings,  very  neceffary  to  dif* 
burfe  a  large  fum  of  money  before  one  can  expedt  any  re¬ 
turns  :  this  I  am  able  to  do,  provided  there  is  any  moral  cer¬ 
tainty  of  fuccefs :  I  would,  you  muft  know,  chufe  it  fhould 
amount  to  fomething  more  than  a  bare  probability ;  for 
fhould  I  fuffer  any  very  heavy  lofs,  it  might  be  of  great 
hurt  to  my  family. 

Having  ftill  my  favourite  fcheme  (for  fuch  I  own  to  you  it 
h)  in  view,  I,  laft  fummer  was  twelve  months,  made  a  jour- 

"  1  ne7 
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®ey  down  into  the  north,  in  order  to  converfe  with  fome  of 
the  ableft  overfeers  of  the  coal-works,  as  well  as  to  make 
my  obfervations  on  the  nature  of  the  foil,  (tones,  turf,  &c0 
of  the  land  where  the  coals  were  found  ;  but  in  neither  of 
thefe  did  I  meet  with  the  uccefs  I  could  have  wifhed. 

I  met  with  many  very  fenlible  men  among  the  overfeers 
of  the  works;  but,  under  all  the  appearance  of  opennefs,  I 
found  they  were  too  wife  to  be  indifcriminately  communi¬ 
cative  in  their  converfation  ;  they  were  referved  without  ap** 
pear  ng  to  bo  fo  ;  and  they  were  frank,  and  fpoke  their  minds 
on  every  fubjedt,  but  on  that  which  could  be  of  any  ufe  to  a 
curious  enquirer. 

When  I  found  there  was  ho  good  to  be  got  this  way,  I 
made  an  agreement  with  a  very  intelligent  workman,  to 
give  him  a  certain  fum  of  money,  and  bear  all  his  expences, 
provided  he  would  furvey  my  land,  and  undertake*  on  cer¬ 
tain  conditions,  to  open  a  pit  for  me  if  it  (hould  be  found 
expedient. 

I  cannot  fay  I  had  any  reafon  to  complain  of  this  man's 
behaviour,  though  I  am  Hill  as  little  fatisfied  as  ever.  He 
came  to  my  houfe,  and  was  with  me  a  fortnight :  we  fre¬ 
quently  walked  over  the  land  together  ;  but  his  obfervations 
were  fo  curfory,  that  I  thought  it  impolftble  he  could  be  a 
judge  whether  there  were  coals  on  the  land  or  not :  how¬ 
ever,  he  allured  me  there  were  coals,  though  he  could  not 
exactly  tell  at  what  depth,  and  that  he  was  ready  to  perform 
his  contract,  and  open  a  pit  if  I  thought  proper  to  employ 
him. 

I  did  not  imagine,  as  I  have  already  obferved,  that  he  had 
made  obfervations  fufEciently  accurate  to  enable  him  to 
judge  of  the  matter ;  but  in  this  I  was  millaken  ;  for  I  was 
informed  by  my  fervants,  that  he  was  out  every  morning  be¬ 
fore  fun-rife,  and  fometimes  for  two  or  three  hours  even  in 
the  dead  of  the  night. 

I  remonftrated  to  him,  how  unreafonable  it  was  that  X 
fhould  difburfe  fo  large  a  fum  of  money,  as  I  mult  necelTarily 
do  in  the  undertaking,  on  the  Credit  of  his  fingle  allertion  ; 
and  requefted  he  would  inform  me,  by  what  certain  and  un¬ 
erring  tokens,  he  could  be  fo  fure  there  were  coals  in  the 
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eftate,  and  why  he  would  not  permit  me  to  accompany  him 
in  his  real  obfervations,  when  I  alone  was  the  perfon  who 
could  be  ruined  by  the  experiment. 

His  anfwers  were  far  from  faiisfactory  ;  he  told  me  it  was 
impoffible  for  him  to  impart  his  knowledge,  as  it  would 
be  in  him  a  mere  aCt  of  madnefs ;  that  his  livelihood  de¬ 
pended  on  his  fecrecy  on  that  head  ;  and  that  all  he  could 
fay  was,  that  I  might  red:  allured  there  were  coals  on  the 
efiate. 

As  to  his  not  chufing  to  have  me  accompany  him  in  his 
refearches,  in  giving  me  a  reafon  for  his  unwillingnefs,  he 
paid  me  an  unprofitable  compliment,  afiiiring  me,  that  had 
I  been  as  little  intelligent  and  curious  as  moli  gentlemen 
are,  he  ihould  have  had  no  objections  to  my  being  with  him  ; 
but  that  he  foon  perceived,  if  I  was  prelent,  he  could  not 
make  himfelf  a  judge  in  the  matter,  without  imparting  to 
me  a  greater  Ihare  of  knowledge  than  he  could  by  any 
means  confent  to  do. 

Here  the  affair  now  refis.  I  difmified  him  with  a  prefent, 
befides  what  I  had  agreed  to  give  him,  and  he  wasfeemingly 

perfectly  fatisfied. 

I  have  feveral  times  fince  almofl:  determined  to  fearch  for 
this  hidden  treafure,  but  have  been  hitherto  deterred  by  the 
great  hazard  of  lofs.  Many  others  have  told  me  there  were 
coals  on  the  eftate,  but  on  the  opinion  of  thefe  I  have  no  de¬ 
pendence. 

Unrefolved,  and  wavering  between  two  very  oppofite 
opinions,  I  took  it  into  my  head  to  write  you  this  letter  j 
the  chief  purpofe  of  which  is,  to  requefl:  fome  of  your  in¬ 
tended  correfpondents  to  give  me  their  candid  opinions  in 
what  manner  I  ought  toaCt.  The  gentlemen  in  the  north, 
and  in  Wales,  where  coals  abound,  will  doubtlefs  favour 
you  with  their  f/equent  communications :  it  would  be  con¬ 
ferring  a  great  favour  on  me,  and  many  others  in  my  fituation, 
if  fome  one  judicious  and  intelligent  particular  among  them 
would  inform  the  world,  through  the  channel  of  your  col¬ 
lection,  what  are  the  molt  certain  prognofticks  of  coals  being 
on  an  efiate.  I  imagine  dome  judgment  may  be  formed 
from  the  nature  of  the  foffils  and  Hones  found  near  the  fur- 
face  j  from  the  growth  of  the  corn,  grafs,  and  even  the  trees 
3  on 
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on  the  land  ;  from  the  nature  and  fituation  of  the  fp rings, 
and  alfo  from  the  nature  and  difpofition  of  the  under  flrata 
of  earth. 

It  is  very  eafy  to  form  conjectures ;  but  it  is  far  from 
being  fo  to  make  rational  conclufions :  this  is  my  cafe  ;  fond 
of  the  fcheme,  I  every  day  almoit  conclude,  from  obferva- 
tions  of  my  own,  that  it  muff  be  ;  and  it  often  requires  my 
whole  fleck  of  prudence,  to  prevent  my  embarking  precipi¬ 
tately  on  fo  hazardous  and  expeniive  an  undertaking. 

You  mufl  certainly  know,  Gentlemen,  how  uneafy  it  is 
to  be  in  fufpence  in  any  important  concern  :  let  me  entreat 
you,  therefore,  to  give  this  letter  a  place  in  your  intended 
publication  before  Chriftmas  ;  I  may  then  hope,  in  the  fpace 
of  a  few  months,  to  have  my  doubts  refolded  ;  for  the  gen¬ 
tlemen  who  will  read  my  letter  in  your  coHe&ion,  will  not, 
like  the  man  I  employed,  be  prompted,  by  the  motives  of 
felf-intereft,  to  conceal  their  knowledge;  they  will,  I  hope, 
on  the  contrary,  be  free  to  impart  it,  efpecially  when  they 
refled,  that  the  more  this  kind  of  knowledge  is  propagated* 
the  more  will  it  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  community  in  ge¬ 
neral. 

A  land-owner  is  often  pofTefled  of  a  treafure  on  his  eftate* 
which  he  knows  nothing  of:  fpecimens  of  it  are  every  day 
thrown  to  the  furface  by  the  ignorant  farmer’s  ploughshare, 
without  being  noticed  :  this  was  the  cafe  fome  years  ago  in  a 
farm  belonging  to  a  friend  of  mine  ;  it  was  a  poor  hungry 
foil,  and  had  been  for  a  century  before  let  under  50I  a  year : 
by  mere  accident  a  fine  marie  was  difeovered  near  the  furface ; 
the  whole  farm  has  been  mended  with  it ;  and  the  fame 
land  now  lets  for  270I.  a  year,  being  divided  into  two  fepa- 
rate  farms.  I  am,  ' 

Gentlemen, 

July  25,  1763.  '  Your  humble  fervant, 

.  .  ,  *  A  Londoner. 
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A  Letter  to  the  Editor r,  containing  a  Jhort  Account  of  the  Ma¬ 
nufactory  for  making  Cambricks ,  lately  ejlablijhed  at  Win- 
chelfea  in  Suflex, 

*  '  y.i  a1  .  S3r*  *  -  .><  % 

Gentlemen, 

YO  U  may  not,  perhaps,  be  difpleafed,  that  the  public 
fhould,  through  the  channel  of  your  colle&ion,  be 
made  acquainted  with  an  infant  manufa&ory,  lately  efta- 
blifhed  at  Winchelfea  ;  I  mean  that  for  riiaking  the  very  fine 
linens  called  cambricks  *,  equal  to  thofe  which  ufed  formerly 
to  be  imported  from  France. 

The  public-fpirited  gentlemen  who  firft  ventured  on  this 
arduous,  as  well  as  hazardous  undertaking,  have  reafon  to 
flatter  themfelves,  that  their  fcheme  will  fucceed,  and  turn 
out,  not  only  to  the  great  benefit  of  their  country,  but  like- 
wife  to  their  own  particular  emolument. 

The  workmen  that  are  now  employed  are  chiefly  French  ; 
but  Englifh  children  are  daily  bound  apprentices  to  them, 
that  the  fecrets  and  myfteries  of  the  feveral  branches  may 
foon  become  our  own. 

From  the  fpecimens  already  exhibited,  there  is  great  rea¬ 
fon  to  conclude,  that  this  manufactory  will  fucceed  :  the 
eftablifhing  it  has  already  had  a  wonderful  effeCt  on  this 
town  and  neighbourhood :  every  thing  feems  alive  $  and  Old 
Winchelfea  f  is,  as  it  were,  arifen  like  the  phoenix  out  of  its 
afhes. 

It  was  a  very  difficult  matter  to  procure  workmen  fkill- 
ful  enough  to  manufacture  this  fine  cloth  ;  and  it  was  ftill 
more  difficult  to  get  flax  proper  for  making  yarn  fine  enough : 

yet 

*  The  cambricks  received  their  name  from  Cambray,  a  city  in 
the  French  Netherlands,  where  great  quantities  of  them  are  an¬ 
nually  manufactured.  N. 

f  Old  Winchelfea,  which  was  two  or  three  miles  from  the 
fcite  of  the  prefent  town,  had  eighteen  pariflies,  and  was  of  great 
confequence.  It  was  fwallowed  up  by  the  fea  before  the  time 
of  Edward  the  Firft,  in  whofe  reign  the  prefent  town  was. 
huilt.  A. 
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yet  both  thefe  difficulties  are  furmounted  ;  the  firft  by  pro¬ 
curing  proper  hands  from  France,  and  from  among  the 
French  prifoners,  who  were  maintained  here  for  fo  many 
years  during  the  late  war  ;  and  the  latter  by  improving  the 
culture  of  the  flax  they  fowed  in  the  neighbourhood,  in  the 
following  particulars. 

It  was  neceffary  for  them,  that  the  fibres  of  the  flax  fliould 
be  fine,  (lender,  and  long,  and  that  in  a  much  greater  degree 
than  in  the  linen  made  in  Ireland  for  (hirting,  fheeting,  &c. 
for  this  reafon  they  proceed,  in  the  culture  of  their  flax,  in  a 
manner  very  different  from  the  practice  of  the  Irifh  farmers. 

The  land  on  which  the  plant  is  to  be  fown  muft  be  very 
frefh  *,  but  not  rank,  for  that  would  defeat  their  intentions 
of  having  the  fibres  fine.  If  it  will  do  without  dunging,  fo 
much  the  better.  For  the  crop  to  fucceed  well,  the  foil  f  of 
this  land  fhould  be  reduced,  by  frequent  tillage,  as  fine  as 
garden-mould  ;  the  ftones  fhould  be  all  picked ;  and  the 
land,  whilft  it  lies  fallow,  that  is,  before  the  feed  is  fown, 
fhould  be  kept  as  clear  as  poffible  from  every  kind  of  weed. 

After  every  preparation  is  made,  the  beft  feed  that  can  be 
procured  is  fown  very  thick  on  the  land ;  and  if  the  weeds 
have  been  previoufly  well  deftroyed,  they  will  not  afterwards 
hurt  the  crop.  The  plants  ffanding  very  thick  run  up 
flender  without  branching :  but,  in  order  ffill  to  promote 
their  growth,  the  planters  flick  the  crop  very  full  of  long 
flicks  and  on  thefe  they  lay  bufhes,  which,  fhading  the 
plants  from  the  intenfe  heat  of  the  fun-beams,  make  them 
runup  very  flender;  and  they  yet  enjoy  air  and  warmth 
enough  to  prevent  their  ftems,  or  ftalks,  from  rotting  by  too 
jzmch  moifture. 

This 

*  The  foil  on  which  they  grow  their  fineft  flax  about  Cam- 
bray,  though  good  and  fruitful,  is  dry  ;  and  this,  perhaps,  pre¬ 
vents  the  crop  from  being  too  rank.  O. 

f  We  fhould  be  glad  to  be  informed  in  what  foil  this  very 
fine  flax  fucceeds  beft.  N. 

X  This  method  is  alfo  frequently  pra£lifed  in  Ireland  by  fome 
of  the  curious  flax-growers  who  would  have  very  fine  yarn  ;  and 
it  is  faid  toanfwer  that  intention,  by  caufln?  the  fibres  to  stow 
long  and  flender.  R, 
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This  method  may  poffibly  by  feme  of  your  readers  be 
thought  very  troublefome  and  expensive,  and  not  to  be  prac- 
tifed  in  large  concerns;  and  this  is  certainly  the  truth  :  but 
we  are  then  to  conflder,  that  in  thefe  fine  manu failures,  a 
fmall  quantity  of  flax  will  go  a  great  way  ;  and  that  the 
planter’s  aim  is  to  procure  not  a  large  crop,  but  a  valuable  one. 

If  the  flax  is  of  a  proper '  growth  for  making  very  fine 
yarn,  fit  to  be  ufed  in  the  Winchelfea  manufactory,  it  fetches 
a  great  price ;  if,  on  the  contrary,  by  the  planters  laving 
either  pains  or  expence,  it  ihould  be  too  coarfe  or  fnort,  it 
will  not  there  be  faleable. 

For  the  reafon  above  recited,  it  is  the  planter’s  interefl  to 
be  as  nice  as  pofiible  in  the  culture  of  this  plant,  and  to  pro¬ 
cure  every  intelligence  he  can,  that  may  enable  him  to  im¬ 
prove  the  quality,  not  the  quantity  of  his  crop  ;  for  on  that 
only,  in  a  great  meafure,  depends  his  future -profit. 

The  manufacturing  the  yarn,  by  weaving  it  into  linen,  is 
very  delicate  work  ;  and  this  is  chiefly  done  in  the  fine  flone 
vaults,  with  which  this  town  abounds  *  ;  for  the  fkillful 
workmen  fay,  that  the  thread  is  fo  fine  and  delicate,  that  it 
will  not,  before  weaving,  bear  the  influence  of  the  upper  and 
freely  circulating  air ;  for,  after  being  but  a  very  little  time 
cx'pofed  to  it,  the  yarn  becomes  unfit  for  the  loom  f,  as  it 
would  be  brittle,  and  in  working  break  into  fhort  lengths,  as 
if  it  was  rotten. 

Before  French  cambricks  were  prohibited  by  a£l  of  par¬ 
liament,  the  quantity  of  them  conlumed  in  England  was 
aimofi  incredible  :  it  is  therefore  to  be  hoped,  that  our  ladies 
will  not  be  lefs  fond  of  this  Winchelfea  linen,  (which  equals 
the  French  cambricks  in  quality)  merely  becaufe  it  happens 

r  to 

*  The  fireets  of  this  town  were  all  paved,  and  at  right  angles, 
fu  that  they  were  divided  into  thirty-two  fquares  or  quarters. 
The  flone- works  of  its  three  gates  are  {landing,  though  three 
miles  afunder  over  the  fields  ;  and  in  many  places  of  the  town 
are  fine  fione  arched  vaults  for  merchants  goods,  in  which  the 
weavers  now  work ;  and  many  ruinous  materials  of  antient 
buildings,  fo  buried,  that  the  flreets  have  been  turned  into  corn¬ 
fields,  and  the  plough  goes  over  the  firfl  floors  of  houfes.  N. 

-f-  The  common  thread  uled  by  the  fernpftrefles  foon  becomes 
rotten,  and  breaks  in  the  working,  unlefs  it  is  carefully  kept 
from  the  air.  O. 
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to  be  manufactured  in  England.  Foreign  fripperies  have 
been  too  long  admired  :  it  is  time  that  a  patriotic  fpirit  of 
emulation  fhould  take  place  among  us,  and  that  we  fhould 
vye  with  each  other  in  our  endeavours  to  promote  the  com¬ 
merce  of  our  native  land. 

On  the  quantity  of  commodities  manufactured  in  this 
kingdom  depends,  in  a  great  meafure,  the  prefervation  of 
the  ballance  of  trade,  which  has  been  of  late  years  fo  much  in 
our  favour:  muft  we  not  therefore  be  infatuated,  to  prefer 
making  any  part  of  our  apparel  of  foreign  materials  5  parti¬ 
cularly  when  every  article,  neceflary  for  the  drefs  of  the  rich 
or  poor  of  either  fex,  is  as  handfome,  as  good  in  its  kind,  if 
not  better  ;  as  fumptuous,  rich,  and  elegant ;  and  what  would 
render  it  hill  more  acceptable  to  many,  may  be  made  as 
cxpenfive  as  any  France,  c ic.  can  produce?  Would  the 
court  fet  the  example,  nothing  but  the  produce  of  Englifh 
manufactories  would  be  worn  in  the  kingdom. 

Much  is  due  to  the  fuccefsful  endeavours  of  the  fociety  to 
which  you  belong  :  the  acting  members  have  all  along  dif- 
covered  a  fpirit  of  patriotifm  that  is  truly  laudable,  and  will 
doubtlefs  be  of  the  greateft  benefit,  as  well  to  the  preterit 
race  of  our  countrymen  as  to  our  poflerity. 

You  have  not,  among  your  readers  and  correfpondents, 
one  who  wifhes  more  that  your  collection  may  meet  with 
the  fuccefs  it  merits,  than. 

Gentlemen, 

October  6,  176?.  Your  humble  fervant, 

A  Man  of  Sussex. 


NUMBER  XXXVII. 

Copy  of  a  Letter  from  Air .  C - ,  to  Captain  H— —  J- - , 

propofng  the  finding  fame  new  Materia  is  for  making  Paper , 
fent  to  Dr.  Templeman,  to  be  communicated  to  the  Society . 

SIR,1'  ■  ' 

I  Have,  for  fome  days  paft,  been  endeavouring  to  execute 
the  commiffioil  you  gave  me  ;  but,  believe  me,  Sir, 
there  are  no  linen  rags  to  be  had  for  the  price  you  fixed.  It 
Vol.  I.  N°.  3.  A  a  is. 
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is,  indeed,  but  of  iate  years,  that  they  have  been  fo  clear, 
owing,  I  fuppofe,  to  the  great  encreafe  of  their  confumptioti 
in  the  manufa&ure  of  paper.  In  reflecting  on  the  vaft 
quantities  of  paper  annually  exported  from  Holland,  I  am 
often  at  a  lofs  to  think  where  they  contrive  to  procure  the 
rags  with  which  it  is  all  made:  but  they  are  an  induftrious 
people,  and  happy  at  refources. — Paper  *  is  made  from  linen 
rags,  and  linen  is  manufactured  from  the  fibressof  flax.  Our 
paper  then  cannot  be  made  till  our  linen  is  worn  out,  whilft 
it  continues  to  be  compofed  of  thefe  materials.  But  might 
we  not  go  afhorter  way  to  work,  and  find  out  fome  vegeta¬ 
ble,  from  which  it  would  be  worth  while  immediately  to 
make  paper,  without  its  being  previoufly  fpun  into  yarn,  or 
wove  into  cloth  ?  There  are  certainly  many  plants  which 
would  afford  us  materials  for  this  purpofe. — The  reafon  that: 
flax  is  preferred  for  making  cloth  is,  becaufe  its  fibres  are 
long  and  fine ;  but  other  plants  which  have  not  fuch  long 
and  fine  fibres,  would  do  for  paper  after  being  properly  pre¬ 
pared  and  bleached.  I  can  almoft  venture  to  affert,  that  the 
Urtica  urem  maxima  vulgaris ,  the  common  large  flinging 
nettle,  would  anfwer  the  above  purpofe  \  and  this  is  not  diffi¬ 
cult  to  procure  :  alfo  the  Lufulus  mas  et  fatmina ,  the  wild 
hop  which  grows  in  the  hedges,  and  the  common  Kentifh 
hops,  would  anfwer  this  purpofe  ;  thefe  alfo  are  eafy 
enough  to  be  procured.  Many  other  plants,  which  I  do  not 
juft  now  recoiled,  might  be  added  to  the  lift.—- Should  this 
fcheme  be  ever  purfued,  we  fhould  foon  be  able  to  make  all 
the  paper  at  home  that  is  confirmed  in  the  kingdom,  without 
importing  any  either  from  the  Dutch  or  French.— -You  are 
not,  I  dare  fay,  of  the  opinion  of  fome,  who  would  think 
this  matter  of  little  importance,  as  I  need  not  tell  you  how 
very  large  a  quantity  of  paper  is  annually  confirmed  in  thefe 
iflands :  your  own  dealings  will  convince  you  of  it  at  all 
times.— I  have  not  at  prefent  leifure  to  enlarge  on  this  fub- 
jeCt ;  1  may,  perhaps,  take  another  opportunity  of  telling  you 
more  of  my  thoughts,  efpecially  as  I  know  you  to  be  fo  much 
a  friend  to  the  encreafing  commerce  of  your  native  country. 

Let 

*  This  letter  was  read  before  a  committee  of  the  fociety,  on 
September  12,  1763. 
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Let  me  know  as  foon  as  poflible,  when  it  is  you  can  pro¬ 
cure  me  the  fir  feeds  from  Virginia,  for  I  ft  ill  continue  my 

refolution  of  raifing  a  plantation  of  them  at - .  My 

oaks  grow  well,  and  thrive  apace,  owing,  I  believe,  en¬ 
tirely  to  my  manner  of  planting  them;  and  I  now  find,  by 
experience,  that  I  can  raife  Ananas ,  or  pine-apples,  much 
cheaper  and  better  than  they  are  to  be  had  in  the  London 
markets  — Let  me  fee  you  foon  at  this  villa,  where  I  now 
pafs  all  the  hours  I  can  fpare  from  bufinefs :  you  will  find 
me  literally  fitting  under  my  own  vine ,  and  feeding  on  the 
almoft  fpontaneous  fruits  of  the  earth.  Adieu. 

S — - n,  Believe  me  very  much  yours, 

June  10,  1763.  J— ~ —  C— — — . 
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JExtraft  of  a  Letter  *  from  the  Reverend  Mr.  *  *  *  to  *  *  * 
*  *  *  *  Member  of  the  Society  for  encouraging  Arts , 
Manufactures ^  and  Commerce ;  and  by  him  fent  to  Dr . 
Templeman:  Containing  Hints  towards  attaining  a  Me¬ 
thod  of  faining  Elm  of  a  fine  Mahogany  Colour . 

,  , .  ,'XT'OU  know  very  well,  my  dear  Sir,  in  what  manner 
J  I  fpend  much  of  my  time.  I  agree  with  you  that 
philofophical  enquiries  are  very  amufing ;  but  fhould  not  we 
fo  me  times  endeavour  to  benefit  the  world  by  our  refearches, 
as  well  as  entertain  ourfelves  ?  I  have  been  for  fome  months 
thinking  of  a  novelty,  at  leaft,  in  the  arts ;  whether, 
if  compaffed,  you  would  allow  it  to  be  an  improvement, 
I  cannot  fay.* — The  world  of  England  has  been,  for  fome 
years  paft,  running  mad  after  mahogany  furniture:  an  infe¬ 
rior  artifan  thinks  it  a  great  misfortune,  if  he  cannot  have 
his  two  or  three  mahogany  tables. — By  this  prevalence  of 
tafte,  or  whatever  elfe  you  pleafe  to  call  it,  the  wood  is 
abfolutely,  as  I  am  very  well  informed,  grown  fcarce  in  our 
Weft*India  Ifiands,  fo  that  a  great  deal  of  French  mahogany 

A*a  2  is 

*  This  letter  was  read  before  a  committee,  on  Sept.  12,  1763. 
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is  yearly  imported*,  not  with  Handing  which,  the  price,  the 
dealers  fay,  is  of  late  very  much  rifen.  What  1  would  pro- 
pofe  is,  that  the  hard  clofe-grained  Englifli  elm  fhould  be 
fubRituted  in  its  place.  I  know  it  will  fake  a  good  flam  ; 
but  I  have  not  yet  found  out  a  method  of  giving  it  a  true 
mahogany  colour.—' The  wood,  before  it  is  flamed,  fhould  be 
prepared  :  perhaps  the  following  manner  may  be  as  good  as 
any;  I  have  tried  it,  and  find  the  wood  receives  and  re¬ 
tains  the  colour  much  better  than  when  unprepared.* — When 
the  wood  has  been  cut  into  thin  boards,  I  get  it  rough- 
planed  with  a  common  jack-plane  ;  after  which,  I  heat  a 
large  copper  full  of  pond-water  :  when  it  boils,  I  put  in 
jny  boards,  taking  care  that  they  be  entirety  covered  with 
water  all  the  time  they  are  kept  boiling  which  is  to  be,  at 
leaft,  an  hour;  but  the  time  is  to  be  governed  by  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  fap  they  have  in  them.  I  then  take  them  out  of  the 
water,  and  wiping  them  as  dry  as  poffible,  with  either  a 
coarfe  cloth,  pr  any  thing  elfe  that  won’t  (lain,  I  lay  one 
of  the  boards  on  three- or  more  pieces  of  thick  deal  laths: 
on  this  1  place  more  pieces  of  laths,  then  another  board, 
and  fo  on  till  the  number  of  boards  amount  to  ten  or  a 
dozen  :  over  all  I  put  two  or  three  heavy  weights.  They 
are  then  left  to  dry,  which,  being  placed  in  this  manner 
with  a  thorough  draught  of  air,  they  do  without  warping  : 
were  it  not  for  this  precaution,  they  would  after  boiling,  as 
I  have  often  experienced,  be  very  apt  both  to  warp  and 
fplit.  I  muft  not  omit  obferving,  that  whiift  they  are  dry¬ 
ing  they  muft  be  laid  in  the  fhade. — This  method  of  pre¬ 
paring  boards  divefts  them  almoft  entirety  of  their  fap, 
makes  the  wood  much  lighter,  and  more  fufceptible  of  the 
impreifion  of  colour,  than  it  would  be  in  its  natural  Hate; 
and  the  Hain  you  give  it  is  more  uniform. — When  HrH  I 
thought  of  this  affair,  I  naturally  imagined  that  a  vegetable 
colour  would  be  moH  proper  to  impregnate  a  vegetable  fub- 
Hanes  withall ;  but  I  was  herein,  in  fome  meafure,  miflaken, 

for 

*  A  great  deal  of  mahogany,  of  a  very  inferior  quality,  has 
been  lately  imported  from  the  Havannah  :  it  is  much  fofter 
&nd  paler  than  the  Jamaica  wood,  and  will  fooner  decay,  N, 
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for  fome  other  matter  was  required  to  make  it  at  all  lia¬ 
ble,  and  after  all,  much  of  it  would  wafh  off  with  a  wet 
cloth,  and  almoft  the  whole  of  it  would  difappear  when  the 
board  was  boiled  a  little  while  in  pond  water. 

After  this,  I  had  recourfe  to  colours  extracted  from  mi¬ 
nerals,  and  muff  own,  I  here  met  with  much  better  fuc- 
cefs,  yet  dill  did  not  gain  my  point.  In  this  fituation  the 
matter  now  reds,  though  I  don’t  mean  to  give  it  up. — My 
reafon  for  troubling  you  with  this  narrative  is,  that  you 
may,  if  you  think  proper,  communicate  it  to  the  illudrious 
fociety  of  which  you  are  a  member.  If  they  deem  it  worth 
their  attention,  they  may  perhaps  advertife  a  premium  for 
the  difcovery  ;  and  in  that  cafe  thefe  hints  may  be  of  ufe. 

I  have  purpofeiy  avoided  mentioning  the  feveral  things 
I  tried  to  flain  the  boards  withal,  becaufe  the  fame  articles, 
which  failed  with  me,  may  podibly,  by  a  different  procefs, 
fucceed  with  fomebody  elfe,  and  it  would  be  a  pity  to  pro- 
fcribe  fo  many  probable  materials  from  having  a  varied  trial 
in  other  hands.  Yet,  after  all,  my  own  opinion  is,  that 
the  colour  will  beft  be  procured  from  fome  mineral  extradl, 
at  lead,  fo  my  repeated  experiments  feem  to  declare. — Per¬ 
haps,  if  we  can  once  gain  our  point  in  this  brft  indance, 
we  may  hereafter  attain  a  method  of  colouring  ivory  bet¬ 
ter  than  it  has  been  hitherto  done;  and  we  may  probably 
go  dill  a  dep  further,  and  be  able  to  dain  white  marble 
with  lading  colours,  regularly  difpofed:  could  we  once  do 
this,  we  fhould  have  no  occafion  to  lament  that  canvas  is 
of  fo  perifhable  a  nature  ;  for  fuch  painters  as  were  willing 
(which  mod  are)  to  have  their  works  reach  remote  poderity 
would  doubtlefs  prefer  marble.  Some,  indeed,  have  ufed 
copper;  but  they  do  not  find  it  anfwer,  the  colours  being 
remarkably  apt  to  peel  off.  •  '  ' 
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NUMBER  XXXIX. 

A  Letter  to  the  Editors ,  on  fame  Wine  made  in  England* 
of  the  Nature  of  the  Rhenjfh. 


Gentlemen, 


READING,  in  the  Mufeiim  RuJHcumy  the  Letter 
marked  N°  17.  Page  84.  I  find  that  his  Grace  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk  makes  annually  a  confiderabie  quantity  of 
good  Burgundy  wine,  at  Arundel  Cafide  in  SufTex,  from  a 
vineyard  he  has  planted  there.  I  have,  indeed,  often  heard 
of  this  curious  vineyard,  and  am  much  furprifed  no  gentle¬ 
men  in  other  counties  of  England  have  followed  fo  laudable 
an  example. 

Good  wine  may,  doubtlefs,  be  made  in  England  °s  for,  as 
your  correfpondent  very  jufhly  obferves,  we  had  formerly 
many  vineyards,  and,  confequently,  much  wine  made  in 
this  illand  *.  If  I  miftake  not,  fome  monafteries  were  re¬ 
markable  for  making  good  wine. 

Countries  much  colder  than  that  we  live  in,  produce  good 
wines.  Are  we  not  particularly  fond  of  that  excellent  be¬ 
verage,  which  the  banks  of  the  Mofelle  and  Rhine  produce  ? 
and  even  in  the  North  of  Switzerland  do  they  not  make 
wines,  which  ferve  well  for  home-confumption,  and  might 
even  with  advantage  be  exported,  had  the  cantons  much 
foreign  trade  ? 

Some  few  experiments  in  the  affair  of  planting  vineyards 
have  been  made  in  England,  but  with  little  fuccefs,  and  all 
entirely  owing  to  a  want  of  Ikill  in  the  planters.  That 
England  might  produce  good  wine  is  certain ;  his  Grace  of 
Norfolk’s  undertaking  convinces  us  of  it :  but  it  may,  per¬ 
haps,  be  urged,  that  what  his  Grace  does  is  by  mere  dint 
of  money ;  yet  this  I  deny,  for  money  cannot  force  na¬ 
ture,  and  a  poor  man,  with  equal  knowledge,  might  raife 
vines  as  well,  though  not  in  fo  great  numbers. 

As 


*  See  what  has  been  faid  in  Number  XII.  page  64,  and 
Number  XVII.  page  84,  on  the  culture  of  the  vine,  &c,  N. 
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As  you  have  already  given  your  readers  one  in  (lance  of 
the  poflibility  of  making  wine  of  a  good  quality  in  England, 
I  fhall  now  furnifh  you  with  another,  perhaps  equally  cu¬ 
rious,  and  more  ufeful. 

I  had  fome  weeks  ago  occafion  to  call  at  the  very  inge¬ 
nious  and  fenfible  Mr.  Rocque’s,  of  Walham  Green.  Af¬ 
ter  fome  little  time  fpent  in  converfation,  he  infilled  on  my 
drinking  a  glafs  of  wine,  and  immediately  produced  a  bot¬ 
tle  of  very  good  wine,  which  I  took  for  Rhenifh.  I  drank 
feveral  glades  of  it  with  great  relifh  ;  but  as  Rhenifh  wine 
has  a  certain  natural  degree  of  acidity  in  it,  which  is  apt 
to  give  me  the  cholic,  I  declined  taking  any  more,  till  Mr. 
Rocque  affined  me  that  I  need  not  fear  its  having  that  ef- 
£e£t,  as  he  had  made  it  himfelf,  and  could  warrant  its  be¬ 
ing  the  pure  genuine  juice  of  the  grape  without  mixture. 
Encouraged  by  this,  I  drank  freely,  without  finding  the 
leaft  inconvenience  refult  from  it,  not  even  the  flighted 
head-ach  the  next  morning,  which  is  always  the  confe- 
quence  of  my  drinking  Rhenifh  wine  6ver  night. 

This  induces  me  to  think  that  his  wine,  which  is  only 
two  years  old,  and  will  certainly  improve  with  age,  is 
more  w7holefome  than  the  Rhenifh  of  the  taverns  :  I  am 
certain  it  is  more  palatable,  for  I  drank  it  without  fugar. 

I  am  apt  to  think  that  the  vine,  producing  the  grape 
from  which  Mr.  Rocque’s  wine  is  made,  is  better  adapted! 
to  the  temperature  of  the  air  in  our  climate,  than  the  vine 
which  bears  the  grape  from  which  the  rich  Burgundy  wines 
are  expreffed,  and  that  a  certain  degree  of  agreeable  acidity 
in  the  liquor,  is,  doubtlefs,  more  wholefome  to  Englifh  con- 
ilitutions,  which  are  frequently  fubject  to  fcorbutic  difor- 
ders. 

I  fincerely  wifh  Mr,  Rocque  would  fpare  time  from  his 
numberlefs  avocations,  to  give  the  public,  through  the 
channel  of  your  colle&ion,  a  detail  of  his  method  of  ma¬ 
naging  his  vines  *,  as  well  as  the  manner  in  which'  his 

wine 

*  We  fhould  be  greatly  obliged  to  Mr.  Rocque  if  he  would 
favour  us  with  this  account,  as  it  could  not  fail  being  extenfiveiy 
ufeful,  and  would  greatly  elucidate  this  fubjedt.  N. 
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wine  is  made,  and  how  it  is  ordered  till  it  is  fit  to  draw  off 
into  bottles. 

Mr.  Rocque  is  known  to  be  very  intelligent  in  every 
thing  that  refpe&s  either  horticulture  in  particular,  or  agri¬ 
culture  in  general :  dire£tions  therefore  for  planting  and 
managing  a  vineyard,  coming  from  him,  would  have  due 
weight  with  many,  and  I  among  others  would  be  very  glad 
to  plant  a  vineyard  that  would  give  me  an  opportunity  of 
drinking  as  good  wine  of  my  own  making,  as  that  I  more 
than  tafted  at  Mr.  Rocque’s. 

Was  1  well  enough  acquainted  with  Mr.  Rocque,  to  afk 
him  certain  queftions  on  this  head,  you  might  not,  perhaps, 
have  been  troubled  with  this  letter;  but,  as  I  am  defirous  of 
information,  and  cannot,  confidently,  get  it  in  any  other 
manner,  I  am  content,  and  even  pleafed,  the  public  fhould 
fhare  with  me  the  fatisfadlion  I  fhall  enjoy,  if  Mr.  Rocque 
complies  with  this  my  requefh 

The  world  is  much  governed  by  felf-intereft :  this,  I  ac¬ 
knowledge,  was  my  primary  motive  for  writing  to  you,  or 
I  might,  perhaps,  more  properly  term  it  felf-fatisfaction,  or 
felf-gratihcation ;  but  be  that  as  it  will,  if  every  degree  of 
felf-intereft  was  as  much  connected  with  the  public  gocd, 
it  would  be  happy  for  the  nation. 

It  cannot  be  doubted,  but  that  if  gocd  wines  could  be 
made  in  England,  much  money  might  annually  be  faved, 
particularly  what  goes  to  France  for  the  purchafe  of  that 
dear  commodity,  for  the  greateft  part  of  which  we  pay 
hard  money,  or,  what  is  ftiil  worfe,  unmanufactured  wool, 
when  the  wines  are  bought  by  our  fmugglers. 

High  duties  encourage  fmuggling,  and,  in  fa£t,  the  go¬ 
vernment  would  be  very  little  lofers  by  an  abfolute  prohi¬ 
bition  to  the  importation  of  French  wines  ;  for  I  have  great 
reafon  to  think  that,  of  the  clarets,  &c.  drank  in  England, 
at  leaft  two  pipes  out  of  three  are  fmuggled,  and  pay  no 
duty. 

Much  of  this  trade  is,  I  am  informed,  carried  on  in  the 
IHe  of  Man,  and  from  Guernfey,  Jerfej',  and  Alderney, 
which  lie  convenient  for  the  port  of  Southampton  :  I  have 
even  been  told  by  fome,  who  ought  to  be  acquainted  with 

the 
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the  matter,  that  it  is  nounufual  thing  for  two  or  three  par* * 
ticulars  to  import  clarets  in  port  calks,  and  enter  them  at  the 
cuftom-houfe  as  Portugal  wines,  paying  duty  accordingly. 
This  is,  if  true,  certainly  a  great  fraud  on  the  government; 
but,  if  people  will  cheat  the  nation,  and  fwear  for  that  pur- 
pofe  through  thick  and  thin,  what  can  be  done  with  them  f 
The  only  remedy  would  be  to  punifh  them  very  feverely 
when  detected  ;  yet  the  misfortune  Is,  that  when  this  hap¬ 
pens,  a  few  prefents,  properly  applied  to  the  palms  of  certain 
particulars,  hufh  all  up ;  and  the  fame  iniquitous  practices 
are  ftill  followed,  till  they  are  again  detected,  and  again 
hufhed  up  for  a  reafonable  gratuity. 

Should  we  ever  be  able  to  raife  vines  in  England  that 
would  bear  grapes,  yielding  a  rich  light  juice,  fit  for  people 
of  quality  to  drink,  all  thefe  iniquitous  proceedings  would 
be  at  an  end,  and  many  men  would  efcape  daily  perjury  :  u 
is  fcarcely  necefiary  to  mention  how  many  perjure  them- 
felves  in  a  year  at  the  cuftom-houfe ;  to  be  able  and  willing 
tofwallow  a  cuftom-houfe  oath,  is  almoft  become  a  necdfary 
qualification  for  a  clerk  in  certain  branches  :  the  effect  this 
has  on  the  morals  of  youth  cannot  but  be  evident. 

I  fhall  not  enlarge  any  more  on  this  very  difagreeable  fub- 
je£t,  but  conclude  with  obferving,  that  your  collection  of 
papers,  fuch  of  them  at  leaft  as  have  hitherto  appeared,  can¬ 
not  but  be  approved  of :  for  my  particular  part,  I  own  they 
have  given  me  great  fatisfaCtion ;  thefubjeCts  cholen  by  your 
correfpondents  are  moftly  important,  and  all  in  general  ufefuL 
Wifhing  you  great  fuccefs  in  your  undertaking,  I  am, 
London,  Nov.  9,  1763.  Gentlemen, 

For  the  Editors ,  to  the  Care  Your  molt  obedient  fervant, 
of  Mr.  R.  Davis,  in  Piccadilly.  R— — -  M - . 


NUMBER  XL. 

A  Letter  to  the  Editors,  from  a  Member  of  the  Society  of  Arts , 

relative  to  the  Culture  of  Canary  Seed. 

•  Gentlemen, 

I  Have  long  wifhed  to  be  acquainted  with  the  method  in 

which  the  canary  feed  is  cultivated  :  you  may  therefore 

well  imagine  I  read,  with  fecret  pleafure,  a  piece  publiihed 

Vol.  I.  NQ.  ?.  B  b  in 

•> 
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in  your  collection,  and  marked  Number  V.  page  22.  yet  1 
own  to  you,  though  it  gave  me  great  pleafure  in  the  read¬ 
ing,  my  curiofity  was  far  from  being  fatisfied. 

i  could  fincerely  with  your  correfpondent  had  been  more 
particular  in  his  relation  :  I  do  not  recolleCt  that  he  has  at 
all  told  us  what  foil  it  thrives  beft  in  ;  neither  has  he  told  us 
any  other  method  of  culture,  but  that  which  is  praCtifed  by 
the  inhabitants  of  Thanet,  when  they  break  up  a  lay  for  the 
purpofe  of  fowing  it  on  frefh  land. 

I  fhould  have  been  alfo  glad  to  have  known  what  manure 
agrees  beft  with  it,  and  how  deep  a  coat  of  earth  it  requires ; 
whether  it  is  apt  to  lodge  in  a  wet  feafon  3  and  which  is  the 
beft  method  of  threfhing  and  dreffing  it.  I  could,  indeed, 
mention  many  more  particulars,  which  1  fhould  be  glad  to 
be  informed  in,  refpecting  the  culture  of  this  plant,  and 
which  I  am  the  more  defirous  of  knowing,  as  I  can  get  no 
intelligence  on  that  head  from  Mr.  Miller's  Gardener's 
Dictionary.  I  have  the  edition  of  the  year  1759,  of  that 
work  now  lying  before  me,  in  which  I  cannot  find  this  plant 
mentioned  above  once.  In  treating  of  grafles,  under  the 
head  Gramen ,  Miller  juft  mentions  the  order  in  which  Ray 
has  ranged  them ;  and  among  the  reft  I  find  the  name  only 
( Gramen  phalaroides ,  the  canary  grafs)  of  this  plant. 

How  Mr.  Miller  came  to  be  guilty  of  fo  great  an  omifiion, 
I  cannot  fay  :  perhaps  he  was  not  well  informed  of  its  culture, 
and  had  had  no  experience  of  it  himfeif.  It  is  certainly  a 
matter  of  fome  confequence,  as  great  quantities  of  it  are 
annually  ufed  in  London  ;  and,  as  far  as  I  can  find  by  what 
your  correfpondent  Rustic  us  fays,  Mr.  Miller  might  have 
had  good  information  in  every  thing  that  related  to  this 
plant  from  fome  friend  in  Thanet ;  and  he  has  doubtlefs 
correfpondents  all  over  the  kingdom  ;  for  he  could  not  cer¬ 
tainly  have  wrote  fo  much  on  the  fubjeCt  of  hufbandry, 
without  almoft  a  univerfal  intelligence. 

I  defpair  not,  in  a  future  edition  of  the  Gardener's  Dic¬ 
tionary*,  of  feeing  the  culture  of  this  plant  treated  of  at  large  ; 

but 

f  *  \ye  kave  confulted  Mr.  Miller’s  Gardener’s  Dictionary  on 
this  head,  fince  tile  receipt  of  our  correfpondent’s  letter,  as  much 
as  our  leifure  would  permit,  but  do  not  find  he  has  mentioned 

the 
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but  hope,  in  the  mean  time,  that  fome  of  your  worthy  cor- 
refpondents  will  give  the  public  what  intelligence  they  can 
in  the  matter.  If  Mr.  Rufticus  is  yet  at  Margate,  he  has 
a  very  good  opportunity  of  gratifying  me  and  many  others  : 
if  he  has  left  it,  I  hope  fome  of  the  worthy  gentlemen  far¬ 
mers  in  that  neighbourhood  will  take  the  affair  in  hand, 
lam,  Gentlemen, 

Nov.  1,  1763.  Your  humble  fervant. 

To  Mr.  Nevvbery,  Prefent.  Observator. 


NUMBER  XLI. 

Jl  Letter  to  the  Editors ,  on  the  /owing  Horfe-Beans  in  the 
dry ,  gravelly ,  or  chalky  Loams  in  the  Chiltern  Country  of 

Bedfordfhire. 


/ 


Gentlemen, 

'AVING  an  hour  or  two  on  my  hands,  as  I  hate  idle- 
nefs,  I  cannot,  perhaps,  better  employ  my  time,  than 
by  writing  you,  for  the  ufe  of  the  public,  a  letter  on  the  im¬ 
portant  fubjedt  of  agriculture. 

I  purpofe  at  prefent  treating  only  on  one  matter ;  that  is, 
the  methods  followed  in  the  chiltern  parts  of  this  county,  in 
lowing  horfe-beans,  or  tick-beans,  as  we  fometimes  call  them. 

It  is  very  well  known,  that  this  plant  loves  a  ftiff  clayey 
foil,  rather  inclining  to  be  moift  *  ;  whereas  the  foils  of  the 
lands  I  talk  of,  are  either  a  dry,  gravelly,  or  chalky  loam. 
This  obliges  us  to  vary  much  from  the  pradlices  of  the  Effex 
and  Middiefex  farmers,  who  occupy  heavy  land  :  were  we  to 
purfue  their  methods,  our  crops  of  beans,  in  a  dry  fummer, 
would  be  entirely  parched  up  and  loft. 

In  ftiff  foils,  that  are  retentive  of  moifture,  a  little  rain 
may  do  ;  but  if  we  do  not  provide  againft  a  want  of  rain, 
our  lands  are  over-run  with  weeds,  and  our  crops  ruined. 

In  order  to  fecure  ourfelves  tolerable  crops,  we  fow  our 
beans  very  thick,  either  in  a  broad  caft,  and  plow  them  in, 
or  under  furrow  :  we  allow  always  five  bulhels  f  to  an  acre. 

B  b  2  By 

the  canary  plant  more  than  once,  and  that  without  giving 
any  account  of  its  culture  :  it  may,  however,  have  been  arranged- 
under  fome  other  title,  which  we  may  have  overlooked.  O. 

*  Mr.  Miller  obferves,  that  it  alfo  loves  an  open  expofure. 
The  ufual  quantity  iQ  heavy  land  is  about  three  bulhels.  N. 
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By  fowing  the  land  fo  thick  the  plants  come  up  very  clofe  ; 
and  though  the  earth  was  at  feed  time  loofe  and  dry,  yet  the 
{talks  grow  up  fo  near  each  other  as  to  fhade  the  land,  pre¬ 
fer  ve  the  rrioifture  in  it,  and  keep  down  the  weeds  There 
is  feldom  occafion  to  hoe  this  crop,  the  weeds  being  moflly 
flarved  by  the  bean- plants  ;  and,  indeed,  the  expence  is,  in 
general,  grudged,  though  it  is  certain,  it  would  greatly  en- 
cfreafe  the  produce  of  the  land. 

The  great  difference  betwixt  this  method  of  hufbandry, 
and  that  pradtifed  by  the  farmers  who  fow  horfe- beans  on 
iliff  heavy  lands,  con  fills  in  the  quantity  of  feed  we  allow, 
that  our  plants  may  Hand  the  elder ;  for  many  farmers  in 
my  neighbourhood  think,  that  diverfe  advantages  are  derived 
from  this  method.  In  the  hrit  place,  as  I  mentioned  already, 
it  (hades  the  land  in  a  dry  fummer,  and  prevents  the  roots  of 
the  beans  being  parched  :  in  the  next  place  it  chokes  and 
kills  the  weeds ;  and  finally  they  think  it  mellows  the  land* 
and  prepares  it  excellently  w^ll  for  a  crop  of  whfeat. 

Experience  convinces  them  they  are,  in  many  refpedh, 
right ;  for  they  have  often  very  large  crops :  I  have  myfeif 
met  with  great  fuccefs  in  this  method  of  hufbandry,  but  do 
not  now  praclife  forreafonsl  fhali  mention. 

The  foil  of  my  farm  is,  for  the  moff  part,  a  light  gravelly 
loam  ;  and  it  was  on  this  account,  I  followed  the  example 
of  my  neighbours  in  my  bean-hufbandry  :  but,  going  a  few 
years  ago  into  EfTex  about  fome  particular  bufmefs,  I  ob¬ 
served,  and  have  fince  pradtifed,  a  much  better  method, 
which,  however,  I  have  fince  difeovered,  was  far  from  being 
unknown  in  this  county,  or  in  Hertfordfhire.  The  method 
I  mean,  is  planting  beans  with  a  dibble  by  hand,  feed  by  feed. 

This  is  now  my  method  of  pradfice ;  and  I  find  it  anfwer 
very  well,  and  that  it  is  not  fo  expenfive  as  one  would  at 
firff  imagine. 

This 

*  This  method  great1  y  differs  from  the  principles  of  the  new 
hufbandry,  in  which  every  plant  is  allowed  a  certain  fpace  to 
fpread  its  roots,  and  due  culture  is  given  it  during  its  growth  : 
were  the  farmers  in  the  chiltern  countries  to  adopt  this  method, 
it  would,  perhaps,  be  advantageous  to  them  ;  for  the  frequent 
culture,  either  with  the  horfe  or  hand  hoe,  would  fettle  the  light 
earth  to  the  roots,  bring  the  plants  forward,  prepare  the  land, 
well  for  a  future  crop,  and  difpofe  the  earth  lo  receive  all  polTi- 
hie  benefit  from  the  dews,  &c.  in  a  dry  feaion.  Q. 
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This  work  may  be  done  either  by  women  or  boys  ;  and 
when  they  are  a  little  ufed  to  it,  they  do  their  work  with 
great  expedition.  I  plant  my  beans  in  rows  a  foot  afunder, 
at  three  inches  diftance  in  the  rows,  allowing  them  no  more 
diftance  on  account  of  the  nature  of  the  foil  of  my  land. 

My  chief  reafon  for  preferring  this  method  is,  that  I 
thereby  fave  three  bufhels  of  feed  in  lowing  every  acre ;  for 
I  before  ufed  five  bufhels,  whereas,  in  this  method,  on  my 
light  land,  two  *  are  quite  fufEcient :  and  this  is,  indeed,  an 
objed  well  worth  attention,  as  horfe- beans  are  fometimes, 
particularly  at  feed  time,  at  a  very  high  price. 

In  the  next  place,  by  this  regular  method  of  planting 
them  with  a  dibble,  I  have  an  opportunity  of  hoeing  betwixt 
the  rows  :  this  keeps  down  the  weeds  ;  and  what  is  of  much 
greater  confequence,  it  loofens  the  earth  about  the  roots  of  the 
plants,  difpofes  it  to  be  benefited  by  the  dews  and  light  rains, 
and  gives  a  large  portion  of  additional  nourifhment  to  the 
crop.  Thefe  then  are  my  reafons  for  preferring  this  laft 
method.  f 

But  to  proceed  :  when  my  field  of  beans  is  planted,  I  give 
the  land  a  hearty  ftirring  with  a  loaded  long-tined  heavy 
harrow  :  this  breaks  the  clods  whenever  there  are  any  on 
the  land,  pulls  up  the  few  weeds  that  have  appeared,  and 
fettles  the  earth  clofe  to  the  feeds,  fo  that  they  vegetate  the 
fooner. 

When  this  is  done,  I  pafsthe  roller,  not  a  very  heavy  one, 
over  it,  to  lay  it  fmooth  and  level ;  and  I  then  harrow  it 
once  more  with  a  very  light  harrow  to  loofen  the  furface  a 
little. 

When  the  plants  are  about  two  inches  out  of  the  ground, 
the  land  is  well  hoed  with  a  hand-hoe  ;  and  juft  before 
harveft,  when  the  fruit  is  fet,  the  field  gets  another  good 
hoeing:  if  the  feafon  is  wet  and  following,  I  bellow  on  my 
crop  an  intermediate,  but  {lighter  hoeing,  juft  before  the 
beans  bloflbm,  to  keep  down  the  weeds,  which  would  other- 
wife  fometimes  get  a-head. 

Some 

*  On  a  ftiff  foil,  In  this  method,  one  bufhel  of  feed  is  quite 
fufficient ;  and  next  to  fowing  with  the  drill-plough,  and  ufing 
the  horfe-hoe,  this  practice  is  to  be  recommended,  R« 
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Some  of  my  neighbours  think  my  praftice  a  very  trouble- 
feme  hufbandry ;  but  I  find  it  anfwer  very  well,  and  in 
confequence  recommend  it  all  I  can,  to  fuch  as  will  Men 
to  feafon  founded  on  repeated  experience. 

I  find  another  great  advantage  from  this  method  of  culti¬ 
vating  horfe- beans,  which  I  have  not  yet  mentioned  and 
that  is,  that  the  land  is  fo  well  prepared  by  it  for  a  fucceedlng 
Crop  of  wheat,  that  I  have  often  fown  it  on  a  fingle  plowing 
with  great  fuccefs ;  and  the  land  has  been  in  better  tilth* 
than  I  have  often  had  it  after  a  whole  year’s  fallow. 

I  cannot,  indeed,  enough  commend  the  pra&ice  which 
many  very  intelligent  farmers  have  of  late  fallen  into,  of 
frequently  fowing  crops  that  require  hoeing,  as  this,  in  faft, 
anfwers  the  purpofe  of  refting  the  land ;  for  the  nourish¬ 
ment  thefe  plants  require  in  their  growth,  in  nothing  hurts 
the  land,  when  compared  to  the  benefit  it  receives  from  the 
frequent  ffirrings  it  has  during  the  fame  period  *, 

With  regard  to  the  hoeing  of  my  beans,  I  never  fufFer  my 
work  to  be  flighted  over  :  I  employ  ftrong  labourers,  furnifh 
them  with  good  tools,  and  my  hoeing  does  the  land  at  leaf!: 
as  much  good  as  a  middling  plowing  ;  for  the  men  cut  deep* 
and  ftir  the  land  to  purpofe.  This  I  find  the  cheapeft 
way  of  going  tow^rk;  for  I  have  frequently  made  the  ex¬ 
periment,  and  ordered  them  on  purpofe  to  fkim  over  a  part 
of  a  field  in  the  ordinary  way,  that  I  might  fee  the  difference  : 
and  great  difference  indeed  there  always  was,  much  more 
than  a  perfon,  who  was  not  a  judge  of  the  matter,  or  who 
bad  not  feen  it,  would  imagine. 

I  find  it  neceffary,  after  my  beans  are  cut,  to  fet  up  the 
bundles  for  fome  time  to  dry  :  but  this  I  never  do  in  the  field 
where  they  grew,  as  it  would  fometimes  be  a  means  of  pre¬ 
venting  me  from  getting  the  land  early  enough  in  proper 
order  for  fowing  wheat ,  therefore,  as  foon  as  my  bean  crop 
is  cut  and  tied  up,  I  carry  them  on  to  fome  upland  dry  pas¬ 
tures,  where  they  are  fet  up  to  dry,  and  I  immediately  plow 

UP 

*  Our  correfpondent  feems  to  have  adopted,  in  a  great  mea- 
fare,  the  principles  of  the  new  hufbandry  ;  we  could  wifh  he 
would  try  what  fuccefs  he  would  have  in  ufing  the  drill-plough 
and  horfe-hoe  :  he  feems  intelligent,  and  could  not  therefore  be 
at  a  lofs  in  making  a  proper  ufe  of  them  ;  very  little  inflruftion 
would  fet  their  advantages  in  a  very  dear  light  to  him.  E, 
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up  the  field  where  the  beans  grew,  and  give  it  at  lead:  another 
plowing  before  I  put  my  wheat  into  the  ground. 

I  have  not  a  great  deal  of  time  to  fpare,  or  you  fhould  fre~ 
quently  hear  from  me  ;  but  having  appointed  a  gentleman 
to  meet  me  about  fome  bufinefs  at  the  inn  where  I  now 
write  at  five  o’clock  this  afternoon,  and  coming  here  at 
three,  the  reading  of  your  propofal,  which  I  happened  to  have 
in  my  pocket,  put  it  into  my  head  to  write  this  letter :  if  it 
fhould  be  acceptable,  it  will  give  mepleafure ;  if  not,  it  has  at 
leaftanfwered  the  purpofe  of  filling  up  a  vacant  hour  of  my 
time.  lam.  Gentlemen, 

Wooburne,  July  31,  1763.  Your  mofi:  humble  fervant, 

To  Mr,  Newbery,  Bookfeller  in  T - N— — • 

London,  for  the  Editors  of  the 
Mufeum  Rufticum. 


NUMBER  XLII. 

A  Letter  to  the  Editors ,  from  a  Gentleman  in  Hertfordfiiire, 
relative  to  the  Culture  of  the  Hog  Pea • 

Gentlemen, 

WE  are  very  fond,  in  the  county  I  live  in,  of  fowing 
grey  peas,  not  only  by  way  of  changing  our  crops, 
but  becaufe  we  imagine  the  culture  they  require  is  of  great 
fervice  to  the  land,  by  keeping  down  the  weeds,  and  bring¬ 
ing  the  foil  to  a  fine  tilth  for  future  crops. 

In  our  light  lands  we  mofi:  of  us  prefer  fowing  peas  to 
beans,  as  the  latter  naturally  require  a  fiifFer  foil,  and  do  not 
give  us  fuch  large  returns ;  neither  is  the  haulm  fo  good,  as  it 
will  not  ferve  for  fiover  for  our  cattle  in  the  winter,  when  we 
are  mofi:  in  want  of  it;  but  the  pea-firaw  is  excellent  for  this 
purpofe,  being  very  nourifiiing  and  fweet ;  and  the  cattle  are 
very  fond  of  it,  as  it  agrees  very  well  with  them  when  given 
with  diferetion :  it  is  much  beft  when  mixed  with  firaw. 

All  our  cattle  eat  it  almofi  with  greedinefs,  horfes,  cows, 
and  ftiecp  ;  but  horfes  that  are  often  put  into  quick  motion 
fhould  not  be  fed  with  it :  it  agrees  befi  with  draught-horfes. 
The  grey  pea,  v/hich  we  in  general  fow  in  our  fields,  makes 

excellent 
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excellent  food  for  our  hogs,  which  fatten  on  them  fooner 
and  better  than  on  any  other  food. 

We  alfo  give  them  inftead  of  oats  to  our  horfes  ;  but  in 
this  matter  we  are  very  cautious,  as  it  is  neceiTary  they  fhould 
thoroughly  dry  before  the  horfes  tafte  them  ;  and,  indeed,  it 
is  by  much  the  fafeft  way  to  have  them  firft  dried  in  a  malt- 
kiln,  when  they  become  excellent  provender,  and  will  main¬ 
tain  the  horfes  under  the  hardeft  labour  :  another  very  par¬ 
ticular  reafon  for  our  farmers  giving  their  horfes  fo  many 
peas  is,  that  they  go  much  farther,  and  are  cheaper  food  than 
oats  in  general  are  :  on  this  account  moft  of  our  oats  are  fent 
to  market. 

On  our  chalky,  fandy,  or  light  loams,  we  fow  our  grey  • 
peas  in  the  broad  caft,  and  plow  them  in,  or  elfe  we  fprain 
them  in  under  furrow.  This  method  fecures  them  a  fufficient 
covering,  which  they  would  not  otherwife  have  if  they  were 
only  harrowed  in  ;  but  the  crop  would  be  fubje£t  to  be  ruined 
by  the  lead  dry  weather,  which  often  happens  after  pea-feed 
time  *. 

Inthefe  light  lands  we  love  to  fow  early,  that  the  young 
plant  may  have  all  poflible  benefit  from  the  fpring  rains, 
which  bring  them  forward,  and  make  them  pod  better,  by  • 
being  at  the  bearing  time  better  rooted. 

We  fow  our  peas  in  this  manner  on  light  lands  with  a 
fingle  plowing  f,  allowing  often  five  bufhels  of  feed  for  an 
acre,  when  it  is  fown  in  the  broad  caft  way  \  but  three 
bufhels,  or  at  moft  three  and  a  half,  are  enough,  if  the  feed 
is  fprained  in  by  a  man's  hand  after  the  plough  :  and  this,  in¬ 
deed,  is  the  beft  way  of  doing  it,  as  it  not  only  faves  feed, 
which  is  often  a  matter  worth  attention,  but  the  crop  comes 
up  in  regular  rows,  and  is  eafier  weeded  or  hoed. 

We  generally  fow  this  feed  in  February  for  the  reafons 
above  mentioned,  contriving  to  have  done  before  March : 
the  heavy  ftiff  lands,  we  always  fow  laft. 

Peas 

*  The  better  tilth  land  is  in  when  peas  are  fown,  the  better 
will  be  the  crop  ;  they  thrive  better  for  this  reafon,  on  land  that 
has  borne  firft  a  crop  of  wheat,  then  another  of  barley  :  all  the 
plowings  both  forts  of  corn  had,  are  of  benefit  to  the  peas.  R. 

f  For  peas  to  be  fown  after  a  fingle  plowing,  the  land  ought 
before  to  be  in  good  tilth,  and  well  broke,  or  the  crop  will  be 
indifferent.  R. 
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Peas  are,  in  general,  very  tender  3  but  fome  of  the  hardy 
|dnds  will  be,  to  all  appearance,  dead  two  or  three  times  in 
a  fpring,  and  yet  recover  and  bear  a  good  crop. 

Some  fow  their  grey  peas  in  January  ;  but  this  is  not  fa 
fafe  a  method,  as  we  have  often  hard  frofts  in  that  month, 
whereas,  after  the  firft  week  in  February,  the  frofts  are  fel- 
dom  of  long  duration. 

About  a  week  after  my  peas  are  fawn,  I  give  my  land  a 
rolling,  my  light  land  I  mean,  to  fettle  the  earth  about  the 
fprouting  pea  ;  and,  for  this  purpofe,  I  generally  make  ufe 
of  a  tolerable  heavy  roller,  for  2  light  one  does  little  fervice. 
Light  foils  are  porous  and  hollow  3  therefore  they  require 
preffing,  to  lay  their  parts  clofer  together,  and  keep  out  the 
chilling  frofts,  winds,  and  cold  rains,  which  would  other- 
wife,  and  frequently  do,  deibroy  the  infant  plant  before  it 
appears  above  ground  *a 

Some  farmers  are  great  flovens  in  their  pea-fields,  but  I 
always  allow  my  peas  one  or  two  hoeings,  according  as  the 
fummer  is  wet  or  dry,  and  fometimes  a  weeding  befidesj 
and  this  method  I  find  it  of  infinite  ad  vantage  to  pradtife,  as 
the  Succeeding  crop,  be  it  what  it  may,  is  always  remarkably 
clear  of  weeds  f ,  none  of  thofe  pernicious  vegetables  having 
been  fufferea  to  perfect  their  feeds,  whilfb  the  pea  crop  was 
on  the  ground. 

By  thefe  methods  of  practice,  I  get  very  good  crops  of 
peas  from  my  light  chalky  loams ;  but  I  do  not,  in  every 
refpedl,  manage  in  the  fame  manner  on  fome  ftiff  clayey  land 
I  have  J. 

On  this  foil  I  foy/  my  peas  fomewhat  later,  perhaps  2 
fortnight  3  and  I  allow  the  land  two  plowings  before  I  fow 
my  peas,  that  it  may  be  loofened,  and  made  as  hollow  as 
pofiible,  being  by  nature  too  compadf  and  clofe.  I  here 
fow  peas  in  the  broad-calf  way,  and  harrow  them  in  3  but  1 

Vol.  I.  N°.  3.  Cc  do 

*  This  pradtice  of  palling  the  roller  over  light,  porous,  and 
hollow  land,  is  to  be  commended.  E. 

f  If  peas  are  fown  thick,  they  naturally  keep  down  the  weed* 
but  if  fown  in  rows  with  any  kind  of  intervals,  hoeing  is  ne« 

cellar  y.  E. 

X  Sowing  peas  on  ftiff  lands  fliould,  if  poffiblc,  be  avoided  i 
beans  are  much  beh  for  fuch  foils.  N. 
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'do  not  roll  them,  as  it  would  be  apt  to  knead  the  land,  and 
form  a  cruft  on  its  furface,  which  would  prevent  the  tender 
fhootof  the  pea  from  being  able  to  make  its  way  to  the  air. 

I  alfo  allow  lefs  feed,  at  moft  three  bufhels,  often  not, 
ynuch  above  two,  for  an  acre ;  and  this  heavy  land  does  not 
require  fo  much  weeding  or  hoeing,  as  the  weeds  are  not 
here  of  fuch  ready  and  quick  growth. 

I  have,  as  well  as  many  farmers  who  live  near  me,  yet 
sanother  method  of  fowing  thefe  peas,  and  that  is  on  land 
that  is  of  a  middle  nature  betwixt  light  and  heavy.  My 
ufual  practice  then  is  to  fow  half  my  quantity  of  feed  broad 
caft,  and  plow  it  in  ;  after  which  I  fow  the  other  half  on  the 
fame  land,  and  harrow  it  in  with  a  long-tined  harrow,  in  the 
fame  manner  I  do  pn  my  ftiff  lands. 

Again,  on  fame  ftiff  fpewy  land  I  have,  I  fow  my  peas  in 
ridges,  to  keep  them  from  too  much  moifture  ;  but  when  I 
fow  them  this  way,  I  am  under  a  neceflity  of  hooking  in- 
ftead  of  mowing  my  crop,  which  is  an  inconvenient  and 
How  method,  therefore,  for  the  moft  part,  I  think,  to  be 
avoided. 

Thefe  then  in  general  are  the  methods  we  purfue  in  this 
county  in  the  culture  of  the  grey  pea  :  a  corn  which  we  are 
very  fond  of,  and  not  without  reafon,  as  an  intermediate 
crop. 

We  often,  indeed,  fuffer  by  this  our  fondnefs ;  for  if  a 
dry  fummer  comes  on,  the  crops  of  peas  in  a  whole  diftridt 
are  fometimes  deftroyed  in  a  trice  by  Hugs,  which  are  very 
greedy  of  this  food,  on  account  of  the  particular  fweetnefs 
of  its  fap. 

We  have  no  certain  method  of  guarding  againft  this 
dreadful  evil,  any  more  than  againft  the  ravages  of  game  and 
field  fowls,  fuch  as  pigeons,  fsfr.  which  deftroy  great  quan¬ 
tities  of  the  feed  immediately  after  fowing,  :  all  we  can  do, 
is  to  allow  fuch  a  quantity  of  feed,  as  that,  after  all  thefe 
Ioffes,  there  will  ft  ill  be  enough  left  to  fupply  a  full  crop  ; 
#ud  this,  indeed,  is  the  principal  reafon  of  allowing,  for 
our  light  chalky  lands,  fo  large  a  quantity  of  feed  as  five 
bufhels,  which  would  be  at  leaft  as  much  again  as  would 
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be  neceflary,  was  it  not  for  the  ravages  above  men¬ 
tioned. 

This  may  not,  perhaps,  be  the  laft  letter  you  may  receive 
from.  Gentlemen, 

*  t 

Your  moll  humble  fervant, 

V  _  ' 

Hemftead,  Sept.  15,  1763.  A  Gentleman  Farmer,’ 
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A  Letter  to  the  Editors ,  containing  a  ufeful  Caution  with 
refpetl  to  the  feeding  of  Ewes  with  Turnips  or  Colewort  s , 


Gentlemen, 

TH  E  two  parts  I  have  already  feen  of  your  colle&ion* 
give  me  reafon  to  think,  that  your  papers  on  hus¬ 
bandry  will  be  of  great  ufe  :  you  honeftly  own  you  depend 
on  the  public  for  Supplying  you  with  materials  :  every  one 
therefore  Should  contribute  his  mite;  and  it  is  this  considera¬ 
tion  induces  me  to  become  your  correspondent. 

I  have  often  improved  my  knowledge  by  other  people’s 
mifchances,  and  am  therefore  willing  your  readers  Should 
be  improved  and  forewarned  by  a  misfortune  which  Some 
years  ago  happened  to  me. 

In  Some  parts  of  our  county  of  Effex  we  run  greatly  on  the 
turnip  and  cole-feed  hufbandry,  reckoning  a  crop  of  either 
almoft,  if  not  quite,  as  good  as  a  fallow  for  our  land. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  winter,  or  latter  end  of  autumn, 
we  generally  buy  in  our  flock  of  ewes,  for  our  lands  are  in 
general  fo  good,  it  is  not  worth  our  while  to  breed.  Thefe 
ewes  we  turn  on  our  Hubbles  and  fallows,  and  in  the  winter 
and  fpring  often  give  them  turnips  or  colewort. 

It  is  now  about  fix  years  ago  fince  I  turned  a  parcel  of 
ewes  into  a  turnip  field,  and  another  parcel  into  a  field  that 
was  under  rank  colewort  plants. 

They  fed  greedily  in  both  fields,  and  on  examining  them 
frequently  I  found  they  throve  and  grew  fat  apace  :  this 
gave  me  great  fatisfaftion,  as  I  imagined  the  ewes  would 
foon  be  fit  for  fale  foon  after  the  lambs  were  drawn  off. 

C  c  2  But 
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But  when  the  yeaning  time  came  on  I  had  a  difmal  pro* 
fpe£t ;  the  turnips  and  coleworts  were  fuch  nourifhing  food, 
that  the  iambs  had  grown  too  big  in  the  bellies  of  the  ewes* 
fo  that  many  of  them  could  not  lamb  without  help  :  fome 
lambs  were  even  obliged  to  be  cut  away  by  pieces,  by  which 
means  I  loft  above  forty  lambs,  and  very  near  a  fcore  of  fine 
fat  ewes,  that  would  have  been  worth  to  me  twelve  or  four- 
teen  fhillings  a- piece. 

I  found  on  enquiry,  that  feveral  farmers  had  felt,  at  dif¬ 
ferent  times,  the  like  misfortune,  but  knew  not  to  what 
caufe  to  aftign  it  ;  and  I  fhould  not  myfelf  fo  foon  have  dis¬ 
covered  it,  but  that  l  caufed  feveral  of  the  ewes  that  had 
died  in  yeaning,  to  be  carefully  opened  ;  and,  on  infpe£tion, 
the  caufe  of  my  iofs  was  apparent  enough, 

1  have  fmce  a£fed  with  greater  caution,  and  never  give 
my  ewes  much  fattening  food  till  after  they  have  yeaned  5 
there  is  then  no  danger :  on  the  contrary,  either  turnips  or 
coleworts  contribute  to  encreafe  their  quantity  of  milk,  fat¬ 
ten  their  lambs,  and  make  the  ewes  themfeives  fooner  fit  for 
fale  to  the  butcher. 

I  have  fometimes,  indeed,  been  obliged,  through  a  fcarcity 
of  other  feed,  to  turn  my  owes,  before  yeaning  time,  into 
turnips;  but  then  I  am  always  careful  to  take  them  out 
about  five  or  fix  weeks  before  the  time  they  are  to  drop  their 
lambs :  by  this  means  I  efeape  the  lofs  I  once  fufFered. 

Many  farmers  have  loft  ewes  and  lambs  in  this  manner; 
but  as  every  one  does  not  know  the  caufe  of  their  misfortune, 
your  publifhing  this  (hort  letter  on  the  fuhject  cannot  but 
be  acceptable  to  your  readers. 

Making  fuch  matters  as  thefe  known,  is  like  placing  a 
buoy  on  a  dangerous  rock  or  fhoai,  which  is  a  warning  for 
the  careful  mariner  not  to  fteer  his  bark  that  way. 

I  am. 

Gentlemen, 

Effex,  Nov.  4,  1763.  Yourmoft  obedient  fervant, 

A  Gentleman  Farmer, 


f 
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A  Letter  to  the  Editors,  from  a  Member  of  the  Society  of  Arts $ 
&c.  containing  afhort  Eulogy  of  the  late  Peter  Wyche, 
Efq \  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society ,  and  one  of  the  Chair¬ 
men  of  the  Committee  of  Agriculture ,  in  the  Society  for 
the  Encouragement  of  Arts ,  Manufactures^  and  Commerce • 

Gentlemen, 

TH  E  memory  of  men  who  have  been  valuable  mem¬ 
bers  of  fociety  ihould,  with  honour,  be  tranfmitted 
to  pofterity. 

Permit  me  to  condole  with  you  on  the  great  lofs  we 
have  lately  fuffered  in  the  death  of  Peter  Wyche,  Efq; 
a  man,  in  his  life  defervedly  beloved,  at  his  death  fincereiy 
lamented.  r. 

His  merit  was  not  like  the  blaze  of  a  meteor,  which 
Chines  for  a  moment,  and  is  feen  no  more;  but  it  refembled 
the  permanent  light  and  warmth  we  are  daily  bleftbd  with 
from  the  fun,  defigned  to  give  birth  to,  nourifh  and  fupport, 
whatever  could  be  of  real  ufe  to  man, 

A  citizen  of  the  world,  his  enlarged  mind  was  not 
confined  in  the  exertion  of  his  great  talents ;  he  was  pre¬ 
judiced  againft  no  religion,  attached  to  no  narrow  opinion, 
and  an  enemy  to  no  country.  Ingenuous,  mod  eft,  and 
concealed  merit,  in  whomfoever  it  was  found,  was  always 
welcome  to  him ;  he  cherifhed  it,  he  encouraged  it,  and 
recommended  it  to  notice :  he  was  a  pleafing  and  affable 
patron,  and  a  candid  and  fincere  friend. 

No  man  could  be  better  adapted  to  perform  the  duties  of 
his  office,  as  chairman  of  a  committee,  than  Mr.  Wyche; 
he  had  great  knowledge,  and  had  had  much  reading  and 
experience  in  matters  that  related  to  agriculture ;  he  pati¬ 
ently  heard  what  every  member  of  the  committee  had  to 
fay,  and  as  he  had  an  excellent  memory  and  power  of  re¬ 
tention,  ana  a  judgment  capable  of  feparating  the  pure  me¬ 
tal  from  the  drofs  and  alloy,  his  opinion  was  often  afked, 

and 
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and  greatly  depended  on,  in  moft  determinations  that  werO 
tnade. 


He  might,  indeed,  with  great  truth  be  called  one  of 
the  fathers,  and  firft  promoters  of  the  fociety  of  arts,  of 
which  he  was  always  a  moft  ufeful  member :  to  him  al'on^ 
is  entirely  owing  the  correfpondence  which  the  fociety  car¬ 
ries  on  with  our  American  colonies;  to  him  alone  do  we 
owe  the  thought  of  cultivating  burnet ,  as  an  artificial  pa- 
flure. 

*  r  ' 

To  the  hofpital,  inftituted  for  the  maintenance  of  ex- 
pofed  and  deferted  young  children,  he  was  a  zealous  friend; 
he  gave  a  conftant  and  religious  attendance  at  the  houfe; 
and  facrificed  a  great  deal  of  his  time  to  promote  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  poor  helplefs  foundlings,  which  are  the  objects  of 
that  moft  excellent  charity. 

He  was  in  his  nature  perfevering;  feldom  attempting  any 
thing  without  bringing  it  to  perfection. 

Indefatigable  in  his  refearches  and  obfervations,  he  hid 
not  the  candle  under  the  bulhel,  but  was  of  a  remarkably 
communicative  difpofition. 

England  owes  him  much,  the  fociety  more  :  his  lofs  is 
to  be  lamented  as  a  public  concern  ;  yet  his  virtues  are  to 
he  had  in  remembrance,  and  his  good  deeds  conveyed  to 
the  lateft  pofterity. 

As  he  was  poflefled  of  a  very  handfome  independent 
fortune,  his  actions  could  not  be  fwayed  by  any  mo¬ 
tives  of  felf-intereft ;  influenced  entirely  by  his  general 
benevolence  and  love  for  mankind,  and  the  particular  af- 
feCtion  he  bore  his  country,  he  needed  no  other  incitement 
for  all  the  good  he  did. 

The  great  qualities  this  friend  of  mankind  poflefled,  had 
fuch  a  thick  veil  of  modefty  caft  over  them,  that  they 
might  eafily  pafs  unnoticed  by  a  common  obferver ;  but 
to  a  curious  eye  they  appeared  in  a  very  different  light : 
new  and  uncommon  talents  daily  arofe  to  view,  and  his 
great  knowledge  was,  like  the  fragrance  and  beauty  of  the 
rofe-bud,  drfclofed  by  flow  degrees.  He  was  one  of  the 
very  fmall  number  of  men  whofe  converfation  could  never 
cloy  a  diligent  enquirer  into  nature :  in  him  we  had  a  con- 
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ftant  opportunity  of  indulging  the  love  of  novelty,  that 
paflion  fo  inherent  to  mortals ;  for  fo  various  and  extend  ve 
was  his  knowledge,  that  it  could  not  eafily  be  exhaufted, 
even  by  conftant  communication. 

How  unhappy  is  it  for  the  world,  that  fo  few  are  pofTefled 
of  that  curiofity,  which  is  fo  truly  laudable,  of  fearching, 
for  the  benefit  of  mankind,  into  the  fecrets  of  nature !  and 
it  is  more  particularly  fo,  as  by  that  means  the  good  and  ufe-* 
ful  qualities  poffefTed  by  Mr.  Wyche  were  thoroughly 
known  only  to  a  few;  but  the  few  who  enjoyed  fo  much 
happinefs  knew  how  to  fet  a  proper  value  on  them. 

He  lived  not  in  vain ;  he  was  induftrious,  afliduous,  and 
conftant  in  his  refearches  and  enquiries :  what  others  would 
have  deemed  a  labour,  became  eafy  and  habitual  to  him, 
nay,  even  neceflary,  as  a  kind  of  recreation  and  amufement 
to  his  ever  active  mind. 

His  ideas  were  all  method ifed  ;  and  though  he  was  a  man 
of  few  words,  he  faid  all  that  was  neceflary  on  every  fub- 
]e<ft  he  took  in  hand  :  if  he  had  not  grace  in  his  delivery, 
if  his  fentiments  were  not  clothed  in  the  moft  elegant  drefs, 
yet  did  he  never  fpeak  without  the  ftri<fteft  attention  of 
his  auditors ;  never  was  he  attended  to  by  them,  but  it 
mu  ft  be  their  own  faults  if  they  did  not  receive  inftruc- 
tion. 

ffy  what  has  been  faid  it  is  evident,  Mr.  Wyche  poflefled 
rather  ufeful,  than  fhining  talents:  he  fought  not  praife, 
but  rather  fhunned  it :  to  reflecft  that  he  had  done  his  coun¬ 
try  fervice,  was  to  him  reward  fufKcient ;  he  w idled  not  to 
be  too  much  known ;  not  through  any  indolence  in  his 
difpofition,  but  becaufe  he  was  fenfible  that  fame  always 
carries  with  it  a  certain  portion  of  envy;  and  of  this 
paflion  he  by  no  means  defired  to  be  the  objedf. 

I  could  not  fay  lefs  refpedling  what  I  may  call  this 
good  man’s  public  character.  In  private  life  he  was,  to  the 
full,  as  amiable :  he  was  the  tender  hufband,  the  fond  ra¬ 
tional  father,  and  the  humane  mafter. 

He  fpent  his  days  with  a  certain  uniformity,  which  to 
moft  would  have  been  irkfome ;  but  to  him,  whofe  atten¬ 
tion  was  not  to  be  engaged  by  common  objects,  it  was 

neceflary  $ 
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neceffary  ;  he  knew  the  value  of  time*  and  fully  enjoyed 
all  the  pleafures  of  contemplation. 

In  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  though  no  enemy  to  chear- 
fulnefs  in  others,  he  was  incapable  of  partaking  of  true  urn 
inixed  joy.  His  ideas  were  generally  pre-occupied  by  one 
melancholy  object: :  this  occafioned  that  fhade  of  fprrow 
which  often  overfpread  his  countenance  $  and  can  we  be 
furprized  at  it,  when  we  reflect  that  its  firft  cauie  was  the 
death  of  his  eldeft  fon?  a  hopeful  youth,  endowed  with  every 
amiable  quality,  the  worthy  fon  of  fuch  a  father,  a  bloom¬ 
ing  branch  from  which  there  was  every  reafon.  to  expedl 
a  large  ftore  of  ufeful  and  delicious  fruit :  but  the  hopes 
of  the  world  were  blafted,  and  the  father’s  foul  deeply 
wounded ;  he  was  refigned,  but  he  could  not  be  chearful, 
under  his  lafs. 

Though  an  enemy  to  no  religion,  he  was  very 
Hridl  in  the  practice  of  that  of  the  church  of  England, 
which  he  profefled:  he  was  a  conftant  attendant  on  the 
public  worlhip,  and  no  lefs  regular  in  his  private  devo¬ 
tions. 

Being  no  advocate  for  faith  without  good  works,  his 
charity  to  the  poor  was  extenfive,  who  loft  in  him  a  friend 
and  generous  benefa&or  :  the  diftrefTed  objects,  who  often 
tailed  his  private  bounty,  now  give  ample  teftimony  of 
their  grief  by  their  daily  tears. 

Mr.  Wyche’s  goodnefs  was  no  way  oftentatious,  for 
his  chief  aim  was  to  glide  eafily  through  life,  almoft  un¬ 
noticed.  His  charities  he  concealed  as  much  as  poffible  j 
neither  would  the  world  have  known  how  truly  humane 
and  beneficent  he  was,  but  for  his  conftant  enquiries  after 
perfons  in  diftrefs,  on  whom  he  might  exercife  his  favourite 
inclination.  He  feldom  fmiled  but  when  he  had  conferred 
a  favour  on  the  poor ;  and  the  innate,  though  almoft  in- 
vifible  pleafure,  thefe  benefactions  gave  him,  was  all  the 
reward,- all  the  return  he  wifhed  for. 

He  was  plain  in  his  apparel,  and  temperate  in  his  diet, 
and  after  palling  a  life,  which  may  with  great  juftice  be  ex¬ 
hibited,  as  an  example,  worthy  of  imitation  to  pofterity,  he 
died  G&obcr  the  31ft,  1763. 
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This  great  man  retained  to  the  laft  thofe  valuable 
talents  which  had  made  him  fo  ufeful  in  life :  a  little 
more  than  a  week  before  his  death,  he  attended  the 
committee  as  chairman,  and,  though  indifpofed,  he  went 
through  the  bufinefs  of  the  evening  with  his  accuftomed 
precifion. 

In  his  perfon,  he  .was  of  a  middle  fize;  and  frequent 
contemplation  had  given  his  countenance  an  air  of  feri- 
oufnefs,  which  might  eafily,  by  fuch  as  did  not  know 
him,  be  miftaken  for  referve.  His  afpe6f  was  mild, 
his  manners  gentle  t,  and  though  he  had  not  made 
the  ffudy  of  politenefs  any  part  of  the  bufinefs  of  his 
life,  he  was  affable,  good-natured,  and  engaging,  in  his 
converfation  and  addrefs.  In  ftiort,  both  in  his  public  and 
private  chara&er,  he  merited  and  enjoyed  the  approbation 
and  efteem  of  all  who  were  fo  happy  as  to  be  acquainted 
with  him.  If  I  have  done  juffice  to  a  worthy  man's 
memory,  I  am  content :  of  flattery  I  cannot  be  fufpecfed,  as 
I  wifh  not  to  be  known. 

Nov,  12,  1763.  A  Brother  Member  of  the 

Society  of  Arts, 


NUMBER  XLV. 

A  Letter  to  the  Editors ,  from  a  Gentleman  in  Hertfordfhir&, 
recommending  his  Method  of  brewing  good  Brown  Beers 
in  feme  Counties  called  Brtwn- Stout, 

Gentlemen, 

I  AM  one  of  thofe  Angular  men,  who  love  to  keep  up 
fome  remains  of  the  old  English  hofpitality  in  my 
houfe;  and,  for  this  particular  purpofe,  I  am  never  with¬ 
out  a  few  hogfheads  of  good  brown  ffrong  beer  in  my  cel¬ 
lar,  for  the  benefit,  not  of  my  own  immediate  family  alone, 
but  of  fuch  comers  and  goers  as  are  worthy  of  it. 

You  muff  know,  I  have  many  years  been  particularly 
curious  in  the  brewing  of  this  beer,  infomuch  that,  if  I  am 
Vol  I.  NQ.  3,  I)  d  well, 
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well,  I  am  generally  copper-man  myfelf,  and  fuperintemf 

the  boiling  part. 

I  have  taken  a  fancy  to  communicate  my  method  in  this 
operation  to  the  public,  and  thought  I  could  not  hit  upon 
an  eafier  method  of  doing  it,  than  by  writing  you  the  ac¬ 
count  in  a  letter. 

If  you  find  no  inconfiftences,  I  hope  inaccuracies  will 
be  overlooked. 

I  am  very  curious  about  the  water  I  ufe,  which  is  the 
fofteit  I  can  get ;  and  on  this  account  I  always  take  it  from 
a  clean  neat  pond,  I  have  at  the  back  of  my  houfe. 

My  time  of  brewing  this  beer  is  in  March,  which  I 
reckon  the  beft  feafon ;  therefore,  in  the  beginning  of  that 
month,  I  make  my  preparations  in  the  following  man¬ 
ner. 

The  ftrft  thing  I  do  is  to  take  as  much  water  as  I  fhall 
want  in  all  my  brewings,  (for  I  brew  now  for  the  whole 
year)  and  boil  it  in  my  copper.  After  it  is  boiled,  it  is 
put  into  large  tubs  for  the  purpofe,  and  expofed  to  the 
air,  to  cool  and  purge  itfelf  for  at  leaf!  a  week. 

I  then  begin  my  firfi  brewing,  having  previoufly  pro- 
cured  a  fufficient  quantity  of  the  beft  brown  high-dried 
malt,  which  is  ground  three  or  four  days  before  it  is  ufed, 

that  it  may  have  time  to  mellow  and  difpofe  itfelf  for  fer- 

•  *  ... 

mentation. 

When  a  copper  of  water  is  heated  fo  as  to  boil,  about 
tjiree  quarters  of  a  hogfhead  is  laded  into  the  mafh-tub, 
and  the  copper  immediately  filled  again,  and  made  to  boil. 
When  the  water  in  the  mafh  is  come  to  fuch  a  ftate  that 
you  may  fee  your  face  in  it,  I  have,  by  degrees,  nine 
bufhels  of  ground  malt  emptied  out  of  the  fack  into  it: 
this  is  to  be  well  maihed,  and  ftirred  about  with  the  rudder 
for  near  halt  an  hour,  till  the  malt  is  all  thoroughly  wetted, 
and  incorporated  with  the  water:  another  bufhel  of  malt  is 
then  lightly  Ipread  over  the  furface,  and  the  whole  being 
covered  with  the  empty  lacks  to  keep  in  the  fteam,  it  is 
left  undifturbed  for  an  hour. 

At  the  end  of  the  hour,  the  water  in  the  copper  being 
boiling,  the  fire  is  damped,  and  the  water  is  left  till  you 

can 
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tan  fee  your  face  in  it,  after  as  much  as  is  neceffary  Is  laded 
on  to  the  mafh,  till  the  whole  together  will  yield,  when 
it  runs  off,  a  hogfhead  of  wort ;  and  this  the  workman  is 
foon  able  to  determine  to  a  great  nicety. 

When  this  fecond  quantity  of  water  is  laded  on  the 
mafh,  it  is  again  well  ftirred  and  agitated,  and  being  co¬ 
vered  is  kept  quiet  for  another  hour. 

The  firft  wort  is  then  let  out  in  a  fmall  flream  into  the 
under-back,  and  another  hogfhead  of  hot  water  is  laded  on 
the  m^fh,  which,  after  being  well  ftirred  with  the  rudder, 
is  again  covered,  and  fuffered  to  reft  for  two  hours. 

In  the  mean  time  the  firft  wort  is  returned  into  the  cop¬ 
per,  and  fix  pounds  of  fine  brown  feedy  hops  are  put  into 
it,  being  firft  rubbed  betwixt  the  hands.  A  brifk  fire  is  then 
♦  made  under  the  copper,  till  the  liquor  boils,  which  is  con¬ 
tinued  till  the  hops  fink,  after  which  the  fire  is  damped., 
and  the  liquor  ftrained  into  the  coolers. 

When  it  is  come  to  be  only  as  warm  as  milk  from  the 
cow,  fome  yeaft,  or  barm,  is  mixed  with  it,  and  it  is  left 
to  work  till  all  the  furface  appears  in  curls :  it  is  then  all 
ftirred,  and  well  mixed  together  with  a  hand-bowl,  and 
again  left  to  work :  this  ftirring  with  the  bowl  is  repeated 
three  times,  after  which  it  is  tunned,  and  left  to  work  in 
the  hogfhead  :  when  it  is  nearly  done  working,  the  cafk  is 
filled  up  and  bunged,  but  the  vent-hole  is  left  open. 

When  managed  after  this  manner,  the  beer  I  am 
writing  about  will  keep  for  years,  but  it  will  be  good 
drink  the  fucceeding  harveft. 

As  to  the  fecond  wort,  which  I  mentioned  above,  it  is 
fet  by  for  the  next  brewing,  to  be  ufed  in  manner  fol¬ 
lowing. 

For  my  fecond  brewing,  as  far  as  wetting  my  mafh,  I 
proceed  in  the  fame  manner  as  at  firft  ;  but  afterwards, 
inftead  of  water,  I  heat  the  fecond  wort  of  my  firft  brew¬ 
ing,  and  lade  it  on  my  mafh,  the  new  wort  by  this  means 
acquiring  a  very  confiderable  addition  of  ftrength  and  foft- 
tfiefs. 

The  fecond  wort  of  this  fecond  brewing  I  make  with 
Jfcvater,  and  fave  it  to  form  the  firft  wort  of  my  third  brew¬ 
ing,  and  ft  on  for  as  many  brewings  as  I  chufe. 

D  d  2 
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I  muft  obferve  that  I  take  off  a  third  wort  from  my  firft 
\  brewing,  wffch  I  heat,  and  lade  on  my  math  of  my  fecond 
brewing,  alter  taking  off  the  fecond  wort ;  and  by  this 
means,  out  of  two  brewings,  I  get,  befides,  a  hogihead  of 
Very  good  mild  beer. 

I  do  not  pretend  that  my  method  of  brewing,  above  de~ 
fcribed,  is  better  than  any  o  her ;  but  I  am  well  convinced 
it  is  no  bad  way,  as  every  body  likes  my  beer,  which* 
though  high-coloured,  is  as  clear  as  rock-water,  and  muft 
be  wholefome,  as  it  is  made  of  the  pure  and  genuine  malt 
and  hops,  without  any  other  unwholefome  mixture  to 
adult  rate  it. 

I  fhall  be  glad  to  fee  this  account  fpeedily  infer  ted  in 
you.  Mujeum  Rufticum ,  and  I  may  perhaps,  now  and  then 
lend  y  u  a  line  or  two,  for  I  find,  by  your  propofals,  you 
would  be  glad  of  an  extenfive  correfpondence.  I  reft,  for 
the  prefent. 

Your  moft  obedient  fervant, 
Roddefdon,  Nov.  8,  1763.  M. 


NUMBER  XLVI. 

A  Letter  to  the  Editors ,  on  the  Culture  of  Turneps % 
Gentlemen,  . 

PERHAPS  there  never  was  a  greater  improvement 
in  agriculture,  than  the  pra&ice  of  fowing  turneps  as 
food  for  cattle:  the  counties  of  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  and  Effex, 
are  the  places  where  this  hufbandry  is  praddifed  in  the 
greateft  perfection. 

In  the  laft-mentioned  county  I  live,  and  hold  no  incon- 
fiderable  quantity  of  land,  and  have,  befides,  a  little  farm 
or  two  of  which  I  am  owner. 

I  have  many  years  Town  turneps  on  my  land,  and  find 
it  a  great  improvement,  infomuch,  that  I  heartily  with  the 
knowledge  of  this  culture  was  propagated  more  than  it  is 
over  the  whole  kingdom. 
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I  {hall  give  you,  for  the  public  benefit,  a  few  maxims, 
which  may  perhaps  be  of  fervice,  and  the  more  fo,  as  I 
know  them  to  be  both  ufeful  and  profitable. 

Land  cannot  be  brought  into  too  good  tilth  for  lowing 
turneps:  they  require  a  deep,  loofe,  well- wrought  mould 
and  to  effect  tl  is,  difcreet  plowing  and  harrowing  is  the 
beft  way.  I  fay  difcreet,  becaufe  one  plowing,  properly 
timed,  is  worth  three  that  are  out  of  time.  It  is  a  maxim 
in  hufbandry,  that  fome  land  cannot  be  plowed  too  much ; 
but  we  fhould  add,  at  proper  feafons  and  intervals,  or  an  ig¬ 
norant  farmer  might  ruin  himfelf,  and  yet  think  he  had 
followed  the  diredtions  that  were  given  him. 

A  light  land  requires  lefs  plowing,  as  well  as  lefs  nicety 
in  the  times  of  plowing,  than  a  fliff  heavy  foil ;  and  it  is 
alfo  fo  ner  brought  into  good  tilth  :  two  well-timed  plow¬ 
ing?  will  often  do  it ;  whereas  a  clayey  foil  will  require 
three  or  four,  before  it  is  brought  into  order. 

Am  early  plowing  will  greatly  forward  the  getting  a  ilifF 
foil  into  order :  the  month  of  April  fhould  be  the  lateft  that 
iuch,  when  intended  for  turneps,  Ihould  be  turned  up. 
It  may  then  lie  till  the  beginning  of  June,  when  it  fhould 
be  harrowed  down  with  loaded  harrows  to  break  the  clods, 
and  immediately  crofs-plowed  :  about  a  fortnight  after  this 

it 

*  Mr.  Miller  obferves,  that  the  foil  propereft  for  turneps  is 
a  light,  fandy,  loamy  earth,  not  rich  ;  for  in  a  rich  foil  they 
grow  rank,  and  are  fticky  ;  but  if  the  foil  is  moili,  they  will 
thrive  better  in  fummer,  efpecially  in  frefh  land,  where  they 
are  always  fweeter  than  upon  an  old  worn-out,  or  a  rich  foil. 
He  fays,  he  has  feen  the  roots  of  the  green-topped  turnep,  which, 
were  more  than  a  foot  diameter,  boiled,  and  were  as  fweet  and 
tender  as  any  of  the  fmalleft  roots.  This  we  readily  believe, 
as  having  often  eat  this  large  field-turnep  in  the  country,  and 
it  always  proved  fweet  and  good.  They  do  not,  in  general, 
grow  fo  large  as  thofe  Mr.  Miller  mentions.  That  turneps  are 
fweeteft  on  undreffed  frefh  land,  is  an  undoubted  fafl ;  yet  will 
they  thrive  extremely  well  on  rich  manured  land,  and  be  very 
proper  for  fatting  cattle,  though  not,  perhaps,  quite  fo  good 
for  the  table  :  this  fcores  of  farmers,  in  Norfolk  and  Suffolk, 
can  teftify ;  for,  where  fo  many  turneps  are  annually  fown, 
were  they  ever  fo  nice,  it  would  be  impoffible  to  find  frefh 
land  for  every  crop.  Fortunately  there  is  little  occafion  for  this 
nicety.  N. 
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it  fhoiild  be  plowed  for  the  Iaft  time,  and  immediately  cro fs- 
liarrowed  and  fowed  out  of  hand  with  the  turnep-feed 
pretty  thick,  and  fciatehed  with  a  light  harrow  to  cover 
the  feed. 

Light  lands,  as  I  faid  before,  may  do  very  well  with  two 
plowings,  one  in  the  fpring,  and  the  other  juft  before  fow- 
ing  at  Midfummer  *• 

I  look  upon  it,  that  turnep-feed  cannot  well  be  Town  too 
thick,  for  it  feldom  all  comes  up,  and,  of  what  does  get 
above  ground,  much  is  often  deftroyed  by  the  fly,  and 
ilug;  fo  that  the  plants  fometimes,  though  the  feed  was 
fowed  thick,  require  but  little  thinning  by  the  hoe.  In 
£a£t,  I  think  it  better  at  firft  to  beftow  an  additional  quan¬ 
tity  of  feed,  than  to  have  to  fow  two  or  three  times  over, 
as  I  have  been  often  obliged  to  do,  till  I  pra&ifed  this  me¬ 
thod  of  fowing  thick,  which  generally  fucceeds  very  well 
with  me  f . 

The  beginning  of  July  is  the  time  in  which  I  for  the 
moft  part  fow  my  turnep-feed  :  in  this  matter  the  grand  af¬ 
fair  is  to  hit  it  oft,  fo  that  the  turneps  do  not  grow  fticky  or 
fpongy  before  the  winter,  and  yet  are  forward  enough  in 

their  growth  to  refill  the  frofts,  fcfr.  and  be  fit  food  for 

•  *  $ 
the  cattle  in  the  winter,  or  in  the  fpring. 

To  have  a  good  and  profitable  crop  of  turneps,  it  is  ab¬ 
solutely  neceffary  they  Should,  at  proper  times,  be  hoed, 
not  only  to  kill  the  weeds,  but  alfo  to  thin  the  plants,  and 
let  them  out  at  a  proper  diftance. 

f  '  '  The 

*  t  ■ 

f  The  common  feafon  for  fowing  turneps,  fays  Mr.  Miller  * 
is  any  time  from  the  beginning  of  June,  to  the  middle  of  Au-^ 
gull,  or  a  little  later  ;  though  it  is  not  advifeable  to  fow  them 
much  after ;  becaufe,  if  the  autumn  ihould  not  prove  very 
mild,  they  will  not  have  time  to  apple  before  winter ;  nor  will 
the  roots  of  thofe  which  are  Town  after  the  middle  of  July 
grow  very  large,  unlefs  the  froft  keeps  off  long  in  autumn. 

f  The  quantity  of  feed  generally  allowed  for  an  acre  is  one 
pound ;  but  we  think  our  correfpondent’s  method  worthy  of 
being  recommended,  and  that  two  pounds,  at  leaft,  Ihould  be 
town,  and  this  the  looner,  as  it  is  a  cheap  feed  :  it  is  an  ealy 
matter  to  hoe  up  the  fupernumerary  plants,  if  they  all  come 
up  and  efcape  the  ft y.  N, 
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The  proper  time  for  the  fir  ft  hoeing  is,  when  they  have 
put  forth  their  fourth  leaf,  and  the  fecond  hoeing  fhould 
be  in  about  three  weeks  afterwards  5  twice  is,  in  general, 
enough,  unlefs  a  very  following  rainy  feafon  fhould  come 
on,  when  it  will  be  proper  to  take  the  advantage  of  the 
firft  fine  fun-fhine  weather,  to  give  them  a  third  hoeing 
this,  indeed,  is  often  negiecled,  but  I  always  found  it  pay 
well,  by  the  thriving  condition  it  put  my  crop  in  *. 

As  to  the  diftance  at  which  the  plants  fhould  ftand  one 
from  the  other,  that  muft  be  regulated  by  the  fize  of  the 
turnep ;  but  it  fhould  be  never  lefs  than  one  foot,  nor  is 
there  occafion  for  its  being  more  than  two  :  about  fixteen. 
or  eighteen  inches  is  a  proper  diftance  for  the  common  tur¬ 
nep  we  generally  fow  about  me  f* 

If  the  foil,  on  which  the  turneps  grow’,  is  light  and  dry, 
the  moft  profitable  way  is  to  feed  your  fheep  on  them  in 
the  fpot  where  they  grew ;  but  if  the  foil  is  heavy  and  ftifF, 
it  is  beft  to  have  them  pulled,  and  carried  in  tumbrils  on 
to  fume  dry  pafture,  or  on  any  dry  field  you  want  to  mend  ; 
for  was  you  to  feed  them  on  the  land,  one  half  of  them, 
at  leaft,  would  be  rolled  in  the  dirt,  trodden  under  foot, 
and  fpoiled. 

Land  cannot  be  too  rich,  or  too  well  dunged,  for  bear¬ 
ing  turneps  and  this  will  bring  them  forward,  and  make 

them 


*  The  chief  advantage  of  this  third  hoeing  was  probably 
derived  from  ftirring  the  earth  about  the  roots  of  the  plants, 
which,  confequently,  gave  them  a  greater  facility  of  extrasS- 
ing  the  nourifhment,  neceftary  for  their  growth,  from  the 
earth.  As  to  the  weeds,  after  two  good  hoeings  the  turneps 
will  generally  have  over-topped  them.  T. 

f  It  is  a  great  fault  to  leave  the  turnep  plants  too  clofe 
at  hoeing :  the  difiance  will,  as  our  correspondent  obferves,  de¬ 
pend  on  the  kind  of  turnep  ;  but  a  great  deal  will  alfo,  in  this 
matter,  depend  on  the  nature  and  quality  of  the  foil  :  if  it  is 
Very  rich  light  land,  the  turneps  will  grow  to  an  amazing  fize, 
and  the  plants  fhould,  in  that  cafe,  be  left  at  near  two  feet 
diftance  :  if,  on  the  contrary,  the  foil  is  ftiff  and  poor,  the 
turneps  will  be  but  final  1,  and  the  plants  may  be  left  at  about 
a  foot  afunder.  N. 

X  This  is  the  Norfolk  maxim  ;  but  Mr.  Miller  thinks  frefh 
unmanured  land  is  beft.  See  a  former  note,  in  which  this  mat¬ 
ter  is  handled  fomevvhat  more  at  large.  N. 
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them  efcape  the  fly  better  5  for  when  once  the  leaves 
become  rough,  the  fly  does  not  chufe  to  touch  them :  it  is 
therefore  certainly  beft  to  encourage  them  in  their  growth* 
and  bring  them  as  foon  as  poflible  out  of  danger. 

When  my  young  crop  of  turneps  have  come  up,  and  I 
have  been  fearful  of  the  fly,  I  have  frequently  fown  over 
them  wood  afhes,  and  fometimes  foot  * :  thefe  have  been 
of  great  fervice,  efpecially  if  gentle  rains  followed,  as  nei¬ 
ther  the  flies  nor  flugs  chofe  afterwards  to  touch  them* 
Eut  I  muff  obferve,  that  this  is  no  fafe  remedy,  if  the 
weather  is  dry  and  hot,  for  afhes  being  of  a  hot  nature, 
will  then  be  apt  to  burn  up  the  crop. 

As  to  the  flugs,  the  befl;  way  of  deftroying  them  in  dry 
weather  is  with  a  light  roller  this  crufhes  and  kills  them, 
and  does' the  crop  fervice,  efpecially  if  it  is  light  land  ;  for 
it  prefles  the  particles  clofer,  fo  that  the  moifture  in  the 
earth  is  not  fo  foon  exhaled  by  the  heat  of  the  fun ;  confe- 
quently,  the  young  turneps  do  not  fo  foon  fuffer  by  a  con¬ 
tinued  droughty. 

It 

*  Mr.  Miller  obferves  that  there  have  been  many  receipts 
for  preventing  the  fly  taking  turneps,  but  that  few  of  them, 
deferve  notice.  He  mentions,  however,  two  or  three  which  he 
had  tried  with  fuccefs  The  firfl  was  keeping  the  feeds  in  wa¬ 
ter  with  flour  of  brimftone  mixed,  fo  as  to  make  ftrong  of  the 
brimftone.  Another  was  fleeping  it  in  water,  with  a  quantity 
qf  the  juice  of  horfe-aloes  mixed  ;  both  which  have  been  found 
of  ufe.  He  adds,  that  the  fowing  of  foot,  or  tobacco-duft, 
over  the  young  plants,  as  foon  as  they  appear  above  ground, 
has  alfo  been  found  very  ferviceable  ;  in  fhort,  whatever  will 
add  vigour  to  the  young  plants  will  prevent  their  being  de- 
ftroyed  by  the  fly,  for  thefe  never  attack  them  till  they  are 
Hinted  in  their  growth. 

f  Mr.  Miller  takes  notice  of  another  enemy  to  a  crop  of 
turneps,  which  is  the  caterpillar,  which  very  often  attack  them 
when  they  are  grown  fo  large  as  to  have  fix  or  eight  leaves  on 
a  plant:  we  fuppofe  he  means  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London, 
as  this  accident  is  feldom  kao-  n  in  the  country.  However, 
he  adds,  that  the  fureft  method  of  deftroying  thefe  infedts  is  to 
turn  a  large  parcel  of  poult,  into  the  neid,  which  fliould  be 
kept  hungry,  and  turned  in  early  in  the  morning  :  thefe  fowls, 
he  fays,  will  loon  devour  the  infefts,  and  clear  the  turneps. 
The  nature  of  this  remedy  c  nvinces  us,  he  mull  mean,  that 
caterpillars  infeft  turneps  near  die  metropolis,  where  they  are 

fown 
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It  is  fcarcely  neceftary  to  obferve  that  dry  weather  is 
bell  for  hoeing  turneps  in,  as  then  neither  the  weeds  nor 
the  turneps  that  are  cut  up  are  apt  to  grow  again. 

In  light  gravelly  or  fandy  foils,  the  feed  of  turneps  mat; 
be  deeper  covered  than  in  ftiff  clayey  land  :  in  the  firft, 
it  may  be  pretty  well  harrowed  in  j  in  the  latter  it  fhould 
only  be  {lightly  fcratched  with  a  very  light  fhort-  lined 
harrow,  or  even  bnly  bufh-harrowed ;  as  by  that  means 
they  will  fooner  appear  above  ground,  be  fooner  out  of 
danger,  and  thrive  better  afterwards,  the  apple  of  the  root 
growing  almoft  entirely  out  of  the  ground,  the  whole 
nourifhment  being  colledled  by  tap-root,  and  by  the  hori¬ 
zontal  roots,  which  iffue  from  it  on  all  fides. 

The  quantity  of  feed  to  be  fown  on  an  acre  fhould 
be  from  two  to  three  pounds  *,  according  to  its  good- 
nefs ;  and  many  ufe  equal  quantities  of  old  and  new  feed, 
thinking  this  method  belt ;  for  the  new  feed  comes  up  firft, 
and  if  the  fly  takes  it,  the  old  feed  in  a  day  or  two  fuc- 
ceeds,  and  generally  fare,3  better. 

If  a  crop  of  turneps  fails,  either  through  any  defedt  in 
the  feed,  or  by  the  ravages  of  the  fly  or  flag,  it  is  ufual  for 
the  farmer  to  fow  the  fame  land  again ;  and  this,  if  there  is 
©ccafion,  he  repeats  two  or  three  times,  till  at  la  ft  he  fe- 
cures  himfelf  a  crop.  For  the  reafon  above  mentioned,  it 
is  efteemed  beft  to  fow  early,  as  by  that  means  there  will 
be  time,  if  the  hrft  crop  fails,  to  fow  another. 

Turnep-feed  is  very  apt  to  take  damage  from  wet,  if  it 
is  not  covered  as  foon  as  fown  :  without  this  precaution  it 
Vo l.  I.  Np.  3.  E  e  will 

fown  only  in  fmall  plots,  compared  to  the  extenfive  trails 
that  are  annually  fown  for  feeding  cattle  in  Norfolk,  and  the 
adjacent  counties.  We  imagine  a  farmer,  who  fows,  perhaps, 
fifty  acres  of  turneps,  would  be  puzzled  to  find  a  fufficient 
quantity  of  poultry  to  clear  his  crop  of  the  caterpillars,  fhould 
it  chance  to  be  infefted  with  them :  when  it  is  the  cafe,  fome 
other  more  efredlual  remedy  mull  be  found  for  him  at  leaft.  N, 

*  Even  on  our  correfpondent’s  principle  of  lowing  thick,  per¬ 
haps,  two  pounds  of  feed,  if  it  is  good,  will  be  found  fufficient 
for  an  acre  of  land.  A  fourth  part  of  that  quantity  would  do, 
was  it  not  for  the  many  dangers  to  which  the  crop  is  expo  fed, 

N.  . 
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will  fprout  prematurely,  malt,  or  mould  :  by  too  early  a  ger¬ 
mination  the  feed  is  apt  to  burff. 

When  peas  are  fown  on  arich  mellow  earth,  they  are  apt 
to  grow  rank:  in  this  manner  they  cover  the  ground,  keep 
the  moifture  in  it,  raife  a  kind  of  fermentation  in  the  foil, 
and  make  it  hollow  and  porous ;  infomuch  that  when  the 
crop  has  been  off,  turneps  have  been  harrowed  in  without 
plowing,  and  have  thriven  amain  :  but  there  is  danger  in 
purfuing  this  pra&ice  without  great  caution.  More  I  re- 
ibrve  for  another  occafion.  I  am, 

Gentlemen, 

Aug.  14,  1763.  Your  humble  fervant, 

An  Essex  Landholder. 
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A.  Letter  to  the  Editors  on  Sheep-Shearings  and  on  the  Rot  in 

Sheep . 

Gentlemen, 

A  Favourable  reception  of  this  letter  may  be  a  means 
of  continuing  me  your  correfpondent. 

I  have  had  feme  experience  in  what  relates  to  fheep,  and 
am  not  unwilling  to  impart  fome  of  the  knowledge  I  have 
been  many  years  accumulating. 

I  {hall  at  this  time  chiefly  confine  myfelf  to  fhearing. 
Contrary  to  the  opinion  of  many  farmers,  I  think  early 
fhearing  is  by  much  to  be  preferred  on  many  accounts :  fome 
defer  doing  this  work  till  at  or  after  Midfumrner ;  but  this 
is  to  be  avoided,  as  very  bad  confequences  often  enfue.  By 
this  late  fhearing,  the  maggot  has  an  opportunity  of  breeding 
in  their  fkins  ;  and  this  frets  them  in  fuch  a  manner,  that 
they  often  pine  away  and  lofe  all  their  flefh. 

This  is  eafily  prevented  by  early  {hearing  ;  and  I,  for  my 
particular  part,  if  the  weather  is  any  thing  tolerable,  gene¬ 
rally  do  this  work  about  the  middle  'of  May,  and  fometimes 
the  beginning  of  that  month:  by  this  method  the  new 
growth  of  wool  has  time  to  get  aTead,  fo  as  tofecurethe 
fheep  from  the  attack  of  the  fly.  It  is  true,  that  at  this  time 
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of  the  year  the  weather  is  often  cold,  and  chilling  rains  fall, 
which  might  endanger  my  new- (horn  fheep,  was  no  farther 
care  taken  of  them :  but  this  danger  I  always  guard  againd, 
by  wafhing  my  fheep,  after  (hearing,  with  fait  water  taken 
from  the  Medway  * :  this  is  of  great  fervice  in  killing  any 
vermin  that  may  harbour  clofe  to  their  (kins ,  and  befides 
this  advantage,  the  penetrating  quality  of  the  fait  fo  warms 
this  animal’s  mafs  of  blood,  that  it  is  a  great  means  of  pre* 
fervingit  from  many  diforders  to  which  it  is  fatally  fubjedt  ; 
fuchasthe  gripes,  fcab,  red-water,  rot,  &V.  &c.  This, 

I  fay,  has  been  my  practice  ever  fince  I  have  lived  in  Kent ; 
but  before  that  time,  when  I  was  not  within  didance  of 
the  feaor  Medway  to  get  fait  water  from  thence,  I  always 
made  a  brine  of  a  proper  drength  with  common  fait 
and  foft  water,  and  applied  it  to  the  fame  ufe  with  equal  be¬ 
nefit,  though  it  cod  me,  to  be  fure,  fomewhat  more.  W hen 
my  fheep  have  fores,  either  by  the  bite  of  flies,  or  by  fcratch- 
ing,  I  find  the  bed  remedy  to  be  that  which  is  com¬ 
monly  in  ufe,  viz*  a  little  tar  applied  to  the  wound  :  many, 
if  you  a(k  their  advice,  will,  by  way  of  fhewing  their  judg¬ 
ment,  prefcribe  to  you  complicated  mixtures,  which  have 
no  other  merit  but  being  more  expenfive  :  but,  be  a  flu  red, 
the  more  Ample  the  remedy,  the  fpeedier  the  cure. 

Many  farmers  fufFer  great  Ioffes  by  buying  (beep  that  are 
ro*tten  ;  for  which  reafon,  every  prudent  man  (hould,  when 
he  buys  a  lot  of  fheep,  agree  with  the  feller,  that  he  (hall 
warrant  them  found  for  a  month  at  lead :  this  would  prevent 
many  heavy  Ioffes,  and  be  a  means  of  guarding  honed  men 
from  being  impofed  on.  If  fheep  are  the  lead  inclinable  to 
the  rot,  the  bed  remedy  is  to  drive  them  diredtly  into  A  dry 
upland  padure. 

Ee  2  I 

f 

*  In  Kent,  near  Hiarn-kill-marfh-prieft,  about  ten  miles 
from  Gravefend,  they  wafh  their  fheep  in  the  following  manner. 
There  being  creeks  that  are  muddy  when  the  tide  is  down,  but 
when  the  fea  flows  are  deep  in  water,  they  tie  ropes  to  three  or 
four  fheep  of  the  flock,  and  draw  them  over,  the  reft  willingly 
following;  and  then  the  laid  fheep  are  drawn  over  again  in  the 
fame  manner ;  and  by  the  time  they  have  fwam  over  feven  or 
eight  times,  which  is  as  often  as  they  well  can  do  in  a  tide,  they 
will  fie  well  wafhed.  Lyle's  Obfer nations  in  Husbandry. 
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I  have  mentioned  above,  that  I  (hear  my  fheep  fooncr 
than  moil  of  my  neighbours  *  ;  but  I  fhould  alfo  have  ob- 
ferved,  that  I  always  fhear  my  fat  wethers  firfl  f,  as  they 
are  beft  able  to  bear  the  cold  ;  and  I  referve  my  poor  fheep 
till  laft,  as  the  cold  and  chilling  rains  pinch  them  more  than 
the  others  +. 

As  I  have  mentioned  the  rot,  I  {hall  juft  take  notice  of 
a  remedy  which  I  have  often  tried  with  fuccefs :  it  is  very 
cheap,  and  is  almoft  always  to  be  procured,  which  is  a  great 
recommendation  I  take  a  quantity  of  rue  leaves,  which  I 
bruife  well,  and  then  prefs  out  the  juice  :  to  this  juice  I  add 

an 

^  - 

*  The  author  quoted  in  the  laft  note,  in  treating  of  {hearing, 

has  the  following  obfervation.  “  I  never  ufed,”  he  fays,  “  to 
*e  fhear  till  the  Monday  before  Midfummer-day  ;  but  I  now 
<e  (anno  1714)  find  I  was  in  an  error  in  fo  doing  ;  and  that,  as  my 
*e  keeping  is  very  good,  by  which  means  the  wool  grows  the 
“  larger,  and  heats  the  fheep  the  more,  and  their  flefhinefs 
“  being  fuch  as  to  bear  the  cold  the  earlier  in  parting  with 
te  their  fleeces,  1  ought  to  begify  to  {hear  the  firft  week  in  June  ; 
* c  and  the  fheep  would  not  only  thrive  much  the  better,  when 
<c  the  load  of  their  wool  was  gone,  but  their  new  woo!  would 
“  alfo  have  more  time  to  grow  againft  Wayhili  fair,  which 
“  would  make  the  fheep  look  more  burly.”  Sheep  when  {horn 
have  better  ftomachs,  for  the  heat  of  the  wool  takes  away  their 
appetites. 

f  Mr.  Lille,  in  his  obfervations,  fays,— Mr.  Weedon  and 
Mr.  Cowflade,  of  Woodhay,  ufuaily  {hear  and  walh  their  fatting 
fheep  by  May-day  :  the  reafon  they  give  for  it  is,  becaufe  their 
inclofures  are  very  fmall  and  confequently  too  hot,  and  therefore 
their  fatting  fheep  need  to  have  their  coats  off  fo  much  the 
earlier,  and  they  thrive  the  better  for  it. 

X  We  cannot  but  in  general  approve  of  the  early  {hearing  of 
ftieep,  beginning  with  the  fatteft  ;  but  no  certain  day  can  with 
reafon  be  fixed  for  doing  this  work;  for  our  feafons  differ  fo 
much  in  various  years,  that  next  year,  in  the  beginning  of  May, 
the  weather  may  be  fo  warm  as  to  be  very  proper  for  the  work, 
and  in  the  following  year,  the  middle  of  the  fame  month  may, 
on  account  of  the  cold,  be  too  foon  to  begin.  The  beft  regula¬ 
tor  for  this  work,  as  well  as  many  others,  would  be  the  ftate  of 
vegetation,  from  repeated  obfervation  of  fome  particular  tree  or 
plant,  on  a  particular  foil  and  expofure ;  for  to  bring  plants  to  a 
certain  ftate,  requires  always  a  certain  degree  of  heat,  and  this  is 
fooncr  or  later,  according  to  the  feafom  Every  work  of  huf- 
bandry,  infpring  atleaft,  might  be  regulated  in  the  fame  manner, 
and  that  to  great  advantage,  for  nature  is  an  unerring  guide,  N. 
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an  equal  weight  of  fait  *  ;  and  when  any  of  my  fheep  are  in 
great  danger  of  being  rotten,  I  give  them  a  table  fpoonfuj 
of  this  once  a  week,  and  if  they  are  not  fo  bad,  once  in  ten 
or  twelve  days  :  this  1  have  experienced  to  be  of  exceeding 
great  fervice,  and  have  recommended  it  to  feveral,  who  have 
had  equal  fuccefs  :  it  is  an  excellent  prefervative,  and  fhould, 
in  fa£t,  always  be  given  to  new-bought-in  fheep ;  it  may 
preferve  them  in  health  if  they  are  in  danger,  and  can  do 
them  no  harm  let  them  be  ever  fo  well. 

Perhaps  the  matters  contained  in  this  letter  may  not  be  fo 
curious  as  you  could  wifli ;  yet  will  it  at  ieaft  convince  you 
of  the  inclination  I  have  to  commence  your  correfpondent ; 
and  in  this  fentiment  I  fhall,  1  believe,  continue  as  long  as 
my  letters  meet  a  good  reception  :  fhould  I  be,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  thought  rather  troublefome,  a  final!  hint  will  prevent 
my  repeating  the  offence. 

You  may  allure  yourfeives  I  approve  of  the  plan  you  have 
laid,  or  I  fhould  not  have  thought  of  furnifhing  materials 
towards  the  ftrudture:  fuch  as  they  are,  accept  them  with 
good  will  from,  Gentlemen, 

Kent,  Odt.  15,  1763.  Your  humble  fervant, 

To  the  Editors  of  the  Mufeuni  G,  K. 

Rufticum  in  London. 
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A  Letter  to  the  Editors,  on  the  Subject  of  Blights ,  with  a  Hint 

towards  a  Remedy . 

Gentlemen, 

MANY  are  at  a  great  lofsto  know  from  whence  come 
the  vaft  number  of  caterpillars,  which  are  every 
spring  found  on  the  fruit-trees,  and  in  the  nurfery-grounds, 
about  London.  In  fome  years  they  abound  to  fuch  a  degree, 

as 

The  large  proportion  of  fait  in  this  medicine,  which  we 
doubt  not  may  be  very  good,  brings  to  our  recollection  a  letter 
on  the  wholefomenefs  of  fait  to  cattle,  read  before  the  committee 
ot  agriculture,  and  inferted  in  this  collection  :  it  is  marked  Num¬ 
ber  XIX.  page  97,  to  which  we  refer  the  reader.  Perhaps  if 
lalt  was  laid  for  fheep,  it  might  be  of  great  fervice  to  them.  O. 
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ast6  be  a  very  great  nuifance  to  the  gardeners:  in  dry  fea- 
fons  they  do  much  mifchief,  and  deftroy  large  quantities  of 
fruit.  Many  remedies  have  been  at  different  times  prefcribed5 
but  few  of  them  have  been  attended  with  any  fuccefs  at  all 
in  the  application. 

Some  burn  horfe-litter  under  the  trees,  or  to  windward  of 
them;  others  drench  the  branches  with  water  in  which  to- 
bacco-duft  has  been  fteeped ;  and  many  ufe  water  alone  to* 
wafh  them. 

Thefe  feveral  methods  may  poffibly  do  fome  good,  but 
they  are  far  from  being  either  certain  or  general  remedies. 

When  the  infers  have  feifed  on  a  fruit  tree,  it  afTumes  t 
withered  fickly  appearance  ;  the  leaves  (hrivel  and  change 
their  colour,  and  the  tree  is  faid  to  be  blighted. 

This  blight  *  is  generally  thought  to  be  either  brought,  or 
greatly  promoted,  by  eafterly  winds ;  and  indeed  it  is,  in 

fome 

*  Mr.  Miller  obferves,  that  how  fpecious  foever  the  conjee* 
tures  concerning  blights  may  appear  atfirfl  fight,  yet  when  duly 
confdered,  they  will  be  found  far  ihort  of  the  true  caufe.  He 
fays  blights  are  often  caufed  by  a  continued  dry  eaflerly  wind 
for  feveral  days  together,  without  the  intervention  of  fhowers  or 
any  morning  dew,  by  which  the  perfpiration  in  the  tender  blof- 
foms  is  flopped,  fo  that  in  a  fhorttime  their  colour  is  changed* 
and  they  wither  and  decay  ;  and  if  it  fo  happens  that  there  is  a 
long  continuance  of  the  fame  weather,  it  equally  affedls  the  tender 
leaves ;  for  their  perfpiring  matter  is  hereby  thickened  and  ren¬ 
dered  glutinous,  clofely  adhering  to  the  furface  of  the  leaves, 
and  becomes  a  proper  nutriment  to  thofe  fmall  infe&s,  which  are 
always  found  preying  upon  the  leaves  and  tender  branches  of 
fruit-trees  whenever  this  blight  happens :  but  it  is  not  thefe  in- 
feds  which  are  the  firfl  caufe  of  blights,  as  hath  been  imagined 
by  fome,  continues  Mr.  Miller,  though  it  mull  be  allowed, 
that  whenever  thefe  infefts  meet  with  luch  a  proper  food,  they 
multiply  exceedingly,  and  are  inflrumental  in  promoting  the 
diflemper  ;  fo  that  many  times,  when  the  feafon  proves  favour¬ 
able  to  them,  and  no  proper  care  hath  been  taken  to  prevent 
their  mifchief,  it  is  furprifing  to  think  how  whole  walls  of  trees 
have  fullered  by  this  infection.  The  bell  remedy  for  this,  adds 
our  author,  is  gently  to  wafh  and  fprinkle  over  the  trees,  from 
time  to  time,,  with  common  water,  (that  is,  fuch  as  hath  not  had 
any  thing  fleeped  in  it);  and  the  fooner  this  is  performed  (when¬ 
ever  we  apprehend  danger)  the  better  ;  and  if  the  young  and 
tender  fhoots  feem  to  be  much  infeded,  wafh  them  with  a  woollen 
cloth,  fo  as  to  dear  them,  if  poffible,.  from  all  this  glutinous 

matter* 
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fame  meafure,  probable  ;  for  at  this  time  of  the  year*  about 
London,  any  curious  and  attentive  obferver  may  fee,  on 
almoft  all  the  hedges,  &c.  multitudes  of  fmall  webs  contain¬ 
ing  nefts  of  caterpillars  ;  and  on  carefully  opening  thefe 
webs,  thoufands  of  minute  infers  may  be  feen  in  cells  :  they 
are  now  about  the  fize  of  a  middling  pin,  and  about  the 
twentieth  part  of  an  inch  long  ;  on  being  held  to  the  warmth 
of  a  fire?  they  quit  their  torpid  and  ina&ive  fiate,  and 
afliime  a  brifk  and  lively  motion. 

I  had  an  opportunity?  within  thefe  few  days,  of  feeing 
many  of  thefe  webs,  or  nefts  of  infers,  plentifully  fcattered 
on  alrnoft  all  the  hedges  about  Kenfington,  Chelfea,  Brump-* 
ton,  Fulham,  Hammerfmith,  Walham-Green,  and  North* 
End,  where  nurfery-grounds  abound:  thefe  lie  in  flore  to 
fend  forth  their  voracious  numbers,  in  the  fpring  of  the  year* 
to  devour  the  fruits  of  induftry ;  and  the  evil  feems  to  have 
got  to  fo  great  a  head,  that  the  gardeners  defpair  of  getting 
lid  of  thefe  devourers,  as  they  know  of  no  certain  method  by 
which  they  can  attain  that  defirable  end* 

Talking  to  a  very  intelligent  man  on  this  he  told 

me,  that,  in  his  opinion,  one  very  principal  reafon  why  the 
environs  of  London  are  fo  particularly  peftered  with  thefe 
blights,  is,  there  being  fuch  large  quantities  of  pruned  trees  and 
cut  hedges  there  $  for  all  vegetables  become  more  or  lefs  of  a 
iickly  difpofition,  when  the  courfe  of  the  fap  in  them  is 
checked  either  by  accident  or  defign;  and  trees  in  this 
iickly  ftate  *  are  well  known  to  be  more  fubjeft  to  blight* 
v  r,  *  *  -  >  ;•  •  than 

matter,  that  their  refpiration  and  perfpiration  may  not  be  ob- 
ftrudted  ;  and  if  we  place  feme  broad  flat  pans  or  tubs  of  water 
near  the  trees,  that  the  vapours  exhaled  from  it  may  be  received 
by  the  trees,  it  will  keep  their  tender  parts  in  a  du&ile  ftate,  and 
greatly  help  them  ;  but  whenever  this  operation  of  wafhing  the 
trees  is  performed,  it  Ihould  be  early  in  the  day,  that  the  moi- 
fture  may  be  exhaled  before  the  cold  of  the  night  comes  on,  eipe- 
cially  if  the  nights  are  frofty  ;  nor  Ihould  it  be  done  when  the  fun 
fliines  very  hot  upon  thie  wall,  which  would  be  fubjeft  to  fcorch 
up  the  tender  blofloms.  '  ■  ■ 

*  Mr.  Miller  feems  to  border  on  this  opinion  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  paflage  on  this  fubjeft  :  his  words  are  as  follows.  ((  That 
a£  blights  are  frequently  no  more  than  an  inward  weaknefs  or 
4£  diftemper  in  trees,  will  evidently  appear,  if  we  confider  how 

“  often 
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than  others  that  are  vigorous,  fiourifhing,  and  unwounded 
by  the  pruning-knife  or  fhears,  • 

One  circumftanee  refpedHng  this  blight  is  very  remark¬ 
able,  which  is,  that  to  the  weftward  of  London  the  effedfs 
of  it  decreafe  by  infenfible  degrees,  infomuch  that  at  forty 
miles  difiance  very  little  of  it  is  feen  ;  and  at  a  hundred 
miles .  and  upwards,  about  Bath,  Briflol,  Wells,  Bridge- 
water*  &c.  they  know  not  what  it  is  *  and  this  is  alfo  the 

cafe 

often  it  happens,  that  trees  againft  the  fame  wall,  expofed  to 
**  the  fame  afpedt,  and  equally  enjoying  the  advantages  of  the 
**  fun  and  air,  with  every  other  circumftance  which  might  render 
“  them  equally  healthy,  yet  very  often  are  obferved  to  differ 
<c  greatly  in  their  ftrength' and  vigour  ;  and  as  often  we  obferve 
“  the  weak  trees  to  be  continually  blighted,  when  the  vigorous 
4t  ones  in  the  fame  iituation  fhail  efcape  very  well,  which  muff 
cc  therefore,  in  a  great  meafure,  be  aferibed  to  their  healthy  con- 
<£  ftitution.  This  weaknefs  therefore  in  trees  mull  proceed 
ec  either  from  a  want  of  a  fufheient  fupply  of  nourilhment  to 
maintain  them  in  perfect  vigour,  or  from  fome  ill  qualities  in 
the  foil  where  they  grow  ;  or,  perhaps,  from  fome  bad  qua- 
<e  lity  in  the  hock,  or  inbred  dihemper  of  the  buds  or  cyons9 
which  they  had  imbibed  from  their  mother-tree,  or  from  mif- 
te  management  in  the  pruning,  all  which  are  productive- of 
(C  dihempers  in  trees,  and  of  which  they  are  with  difficulty 
tc  cured.  Now  if  this  is  occafioned  by  a  weaknefs  in  the  tree, 
€i  we  fhould  endeavour  to  trace  out  the  true  caufe  :  krh,  whether 
it  has  been  occafioned  by  ill  management  in  the  pruning, 
*c  which  is  too  often  the  cafe  ;  for  how  common  is  it  to  obferve 
€t  peach-trees  trained  up  to  the  full  length  of  their  branches 
ce  every  year,  fo  as  to  be  carried  to  the  top  of  the  wail  in  a  few 
years  after  planting,  when,  at  the  fame  time,  the  Ihoots  have 
tc  been  fo  weak,  as  fcarcely  to  have  ftrength  to  produce  their 
ts  (lowers  ?  but  this  being  the  utmoffi  of  their  vigour,  the 
cc  bloffoms  fall  off,  and  many  times  the  branches  decay,  either 
the  greateft  part  of  their  length,  or  quite  down  to  the  place 
<c  where  they  were  produced  ;  and  this,  whenever  it  happens  to 
be  the  cafe,  is  aferibed  to  a  blight.  Others  there  are  who 
fuffer  their  trees  to  grow  juft  as  they  are  naturally  difpofed, 
during  the  fummer  feafon,  without  Hopping  of  Ihoots,  or  dif- 
burdening  their  trees  of  luxuriant  branches ;  by  which  means 
two,  three,  or  four  Ihoots,  (hall  exhauft  the  greateft  part  of  the 
“  nouriftiment  of  the  trees  all  the  fummer,  which  Ihoots,  at  the 
winter-pruning,  are  entirely  cut  out ;  fo  that  the  ftrength  of 
<£  the  tree  was  employed  only  in  nouriihing  ufelefs  branches, 
<£  while  the  fruit-branches  are  thereby  rendered  fo  weak;  as  not; 
£(  to  be -able  to  preferve  themfelves.’! 
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cafe  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  more  weftern  parts  in 
Voftfhire,  Somerfetfhire,  Cornwall,  &c. 

This  is  at  leaft  a  circumftantial  evidence  of  its  coming 
from  the  eaft ;  but  whether  the  eggs  of  the  infers  are  brought 
in  the  current  of  the  eafterly  winds,  or  whether  thefe  winds 
are  only  particularly  favourable  to  their  hatching,  and  the 
growth  of  the  infe£t,  I  fhall  not  pretend  to  determine. 

Where  valuable  fruit-trees  are  infefted  with  this  blight, 
they  may,  with  a  little  trouble  and  expence,  be  in  a  Ihort 
time  cured,  by  fumigating  them  with  brimftone  ftrewed  on 
lighted  charcoal :  this  efFe&ually  kills  them  ;  but  the  work¬ 
man  mull  obferve  to  get  to  windward  of  the  tree,  as  the 
fumes,  both  of  the  brimftone  and  charcoal,  are  very  offenfive 
and  pernicious  *. 

I  ftiould  be  glad  that  fome  more  eafy  method  than  even 
this  could  be  found  out  of  deftroying  thefe  nefts  of  vermin  ; 
and  I  defpair  not,  but  by  means  of  fome  of  your  many  cor- 
refpondents  it  will  foon  be  efFe&ed,  when  I  doubt  not,  but 
they  will  give  you  an  immediate  opportunity  of  communi¬ 
cating  it  to  the  public,  in  your  very  ufeful  and  excellent 
colle&ion. 

I  hope,  for  the  benefit  of  thefe  ifiands,  that  you  will  be 
enabled  regularly  to  continue  your  publication,  as  it  is,  in 
not  only  the  moft  proper  repofitory  for  fugitive  pieces 
on  the  fubjetft  of  hulbandry,  but  is  alfo  the  only  channel  of 
intelligence,  by  which  the  good  methods  of  pra&ice  of  one 
part  of  the  kingdom  may  be  communicated  to  another. 

I  am 

London,  Nov.  14,  1763.  Your  humble  fervant, 

A  Lover  of  Agriculture, 
To  the  Care  of  Mr,  Robt.  Davis, 

Booh  feller  in  Piccadilly. 

*  See  in  general  what  Mr.  Miller  fays  on  this  fubieft,  in  his 
Gardener’s  Diftionary,  under  the  title  Blights. 


'ol.  I.  Na.  3. 


V  c 
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NUMBER  XLIX. 

4  Letter  to  the  Editor s9  from  a  Hertfordfhire  Farmer ,  re¬ 
commending  Soot  as  a  proper  Drejfmg  for  Meadows . 

Gentlemen, 

S  your  colle&ion  is  intended  for  a  kind  of  a  channel 


JHL  of  intelligence,  from  one  part  of  the  kingdom  to  the 
other,  in  matters  of  hufbandry,  &c.  I  take  this  firft  op¬ 
portunity  of  troubling  you  with  a  few  of  my  thoughts. 

Many  farmers,  in  fome  counties,  are  at  a  great  lofs  to 
find  a  proper  drefiing  for  their  meadows :  to  fuch  I  would 
recommend  the  ufe  of  coal-foot,  than  which  nothing  can 
be  more  profitable  and  advantageous ;  its  effe&s  will  be 
very  vifible  for  upwards  of  three  years,  during  which  time 
no  other  manure  need  be  laid  on  the  land. 

Coal-foot  *  is  of  a  very  warm  refrefhing  nature:  it  che- 
rifhes  and  gives  nourifhment  to  the  grafs;  it  kills  the  noxious 
infers  that  infeft  the  crop,  and  protects  it  from  the  effeCts 
of  frofts,  fnows,  and  chilling  rains ;  and  what  is  ftill  of 
greater  confequence,  it  will  kill  the  mofs  that  fo  often 
abounds  in  four  meadows  f. 

I  mu  ft  not,  however,  fail  noticing,  that  foot  will  not 
have  thefe  good  effects  if  the  meadow  land  fhould  be  fo 
damp  as  to  require  draining:  in  this  cafe  cuts  muft  be 
made  acrofs  it,  in  proper  directions,  previous  to  the  lay¬ 
ing  on  the  coal-foot,  which  would  otherwife  be  of  little 
fervice. 

All  rank  weeds  fhould  be  carefully  grubbed  up  from 
among  the  grafs,  and  that  before  they  have  perfected  their 
feeds  without  which  precaution,  in  point  of  time,  the 
work  would  be  to  do  over  again. 


The 


#  Soot  is  an  excellent  dreffing  for  green  wheat  in  February  : 
it  fhould  be  fown  by  hand,  in  quantity  fufficient  to  blacken  the 
land.  This  is  frequently  praftifed  in  Leicefterfhire,  and  many 
other  counties.  It  is  of  a  warm  nature,  therefore  it  does  moil 
good  on  cold,  moift,  .clayey  foils.  R. 

f  The  winter  is  the  proper  feafon  for  fowing  foot  on  mea¬ 
dow  ground.  R. 
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The  general  quantity  I  lay  on  an  acre  of  meadow  land 
is  twenty-five  loofe  bufhes :  more,  I  find  to  be  rather  prejudi¬ 
cial,  and  lefs  does  not  anfwer  all  the  purpofes  we  are  to  ex¬ 
pert  from  this  excellent  manure. 

The  beft  time  for  applying  this  drefiing,  I  take  to  be  the 
beginning  of  the  fpring  :  about  February  is  the  time  I  ge¬ 
nerally  lay  it  on  * ;  the  gentle  rains  which  then,  for  the 
mod  part,  enfue,  wafh  it  into  the  land,  and  the  following 
crop  is  greatly  benefited  by  it.  This  is  very  foon  vifible 
from  the  fine  deep  verdure  which  the  grafs  afTumes. 

Some  of  my  meadow- land  is  particularly  fubje<5F  to  be 
damaged  by  frofts,  fnows,  on  this  I  generally  lay  the 
proper  quantity  of  foot  in  the  beginning  of  November  $ 
and  fometimes,  if  the  winter  is  likely  to  be  fevere,  I  ven*» 
ture  to  allow  thirty  bufhels  to  an  acre,  which  in  other 
cafes  I  never  do. 

Having  myfelf  found  great  benefit  by  ufing  this  coal-foot 
as  a  manure  for  meadows,  I  am  willing  my  brother  farmers 
ihould  know  it,  that  they  may  have  it  at  their  option  to 
adopt  the  practice,  if  they  approve  of  it. 

It  will  be  very  well  worth  their  while,  provided  they 
can  have  it  at  a  reafonable  rate,  which  they  may,  above 
twenty  miles  from  London,  by  land  carriage,  and  where- 
ever  there  is  a  communication  by  water,  though  at  almofl 
ever  fo  great  a  diftance. 

Other  great  towns  alfo,  where  fea  or  pit  coal  is  burnt, 
may  fupply  the  farmers  with  it;  but  the  misfortune  is,  that 
where  it  is  in  the  greateft  plenty,  they  leaft  know  the  ufe 
of  it. 

Great  care,  however,  fhould  be  taken  to  get  it  genuine 
and  good,  the  merchant  chimney- fweeper  frequently,  to  en- 
creafe  the  bulk,  mixing  fine  lifted  coal-afhes  with  it;  this 
is  a  great  fraud,  but  may  eafily  enough,  with  proper  care 

F  f  2  and 

*  We  have  already  mentioned  we  think  it  be#  done  in  win¬ 
ter,  and  that  for  this  reafon,  w'jg.  that  the  firfl:  rains  after  the 
froft  breaks  will  wafh.  it  into  the  land,  and  warm  and  cherifh 
the  roots  of  the  grafs ;  whereas,  when  it  is  laid  on  in  the  fpring, 
it  may  by  its  great  heat  affeft  the  blade  and  heart  of  the  grafs, 
and  for  a  time,  at  leaft,  flop  the  progrefs  of  its  vegetation.  R 
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and  circumfpe&ion,  be  difcovered,  for  the  afhes  make  the 
foot  gritty,  and  encreafe  its  weight  in  a  very  fenfible  degree. 

Before  I  conclude  this  letter,  I  mu  ft  give  my  brother  far¬ 
mers  a  caution  ;  which  is,  that  they  never  lay  the  foot  on 
land  in  windy  weather,  as  not  only  great  part  of  it  will 
be  loft  and  wafted,  but  the  remainder  will  be  fo  unequally 
difpofed  as  to  do  rather  more  harm  than  good. 

Should  any  thing  elfe  occur  to  my  recolle&ion,  which 
may  be  of  fervice  to  the  lovers  of  agriculture,  and  proper 
to  be  infer  ted  in  your  cohesion,  I  fhall  not  fail  commu¬ 
nicating  it  to  you,  being  firmly  of  opinion  that  I  fhall 
thereby  merit  fomething  of  my  country ;  and,  indeed,  I 
fincerely  wifh  this  fame  motive  would  prompt  every  one, 
capable  of  doing  it  with  propriety,  to  write  you  the  re* 
fult  of  their  experience,  in  the  fubje&s  of  which  your 
work  is  to  confift.  I  am.  Gentlemen, 

Your  moft  humble  fervant, 

Hertfordfhire,  Aug.  i,  1763.  A  Farmer. 


NUMBER  L. 

i 

A  Letter  to  the  Editors ,  on  the  Proportion  betwixt  the  Irifh 

and  Englifh  Acre . 

Gentlemen, 


GIVE  me  leave  to  point  out  a  miftake,  in  page  94, 
of  your  Mufeum  Rujiicum  &  Commercials ,  (the  piece 
marked  Number  XV  III.)  as  it  may  tend  to  lead  your  farming 
readers  aftray  in  a  capital  point.  The  Irifh.  acre  is  there 
faid  to  be  to  the  Englifh,  as  21  to  164  ;  whereas,  the  divi- 
fions  of  both  acres  being  of  the  fame  name,  and  in  the 
fame  ratio,  and  the  Irifh  pole,  long-meafure,  being  2r 
feet,  or  feven  yards;  the  Englifh  pole,  long*meafure  like  - 
wife,  but  164  feet,  or  5!  yards,  and  the  feet  and  yards 
in  both  kingdoms  equal ;  the  Irifh  fquare  pole  muft  be  to 
the  Englifh  fquare  pole,  confequently  the  Irifh  acre  to 
the  Englifh,  as  the  fquare  of  7  to  the  fquare  of  5  J,  or  as 
49  to  30 or,  in  round  numbers,  as  196  to  12 1. 

I  am,  Gentlemen, 

To  the  Care  of  Meff.  Your  moft  humble  fervant, 
Davis  and  Reymers,  Holborne^  D,  C9 
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NUMBER  LI. 

A  Letter  to  the  Editors ,  on  the  Nature  and  JJfes  of  Peat* 
AJhes ,  and  the  fever al  Crops  to  which  they  may  be  profit* 
ably  employed  as  a  Manure . 

Gentlemen, 

THE  more  general  a  manure  is  in  its  uffis,  of  fo 
much  the  more  value  is  it  to  the  farmer ;  and,  of  all 
forts  of  manures,  perhaps  alhes  agree  with  the  greateft  va¬ 
riety  of  foils  and  crops :  allies'*,  therefore,  fhould,  one 
would  imagine,  be  had  in  univerfal  requell,  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  di  effing  land  ;  but  the  misfortune  is,  no  great  plenty 
can  be  procured,  and  the  few  that  are  to  be  got  fetch  a 
large  price :  this  deters  the  farmer  from  making  ufe  of 
them  often  as  manure. 

I  mull:,  however,  except  one  fort  of  allies,  which  are  on 
all  accounts  valuable  ;  I  mean  peat  or  turf  allies  :  thefe  are 
in  moll  places  eafy  to  be  procured,  coll  no  great  matter, 
and  have  a  wonderful  effedl  on  almoll  every  foil  and  crop. 
You  may  believe  what  I  fay,  as  I  have  had  many  years  ex¬ 
perience  of  their  good  qualities. 

The  fulphurous  and  faline  particles  with  which  thefe 
alhes  abound,  have  a  moll  happy  effedl  in  promoting  vege¬ 
tation;  and,  if  ufed  with  difcretion,  the  encreafe  procured 
by  them  is  truly  wonderful. 

I  fuppofe  few  of  your  readers  will  be  at  a  lofs  to  know 
what  peat  or  turf  is,  mod  people  having  feen  a  kind  of  it 
burnt  as  fuel. 

The  ordinary  peat  is  dug  from  wet  bogs  and  moraffies ; 
but  that  which  is  of  a  much  fuperior  quality  and  virtue  in 
its  alhes,  is  dug  from  moory  wettilh  lands  which  will  bear 
cattle  :  as  to  the  peat  that  is  pared  from  the  furface  of 

heaths 

*  All  kinds  of  afhes  have  their  feveral  degrees  of  excellence; 
yet  fome  are  much  to  be  preferred  to  others  ;  and  perhaps  peat- 
afhes,  on  account  of  the  quantity  of  falts  and  fulphur  they  con¬ 
tain,  are  at  lead  as  good  as  any,  R, 
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heaths  and  commons,  for  firing  for  the  poor  cottagers,  the 
afhes  of  it  are  of  very  little  value,  when  compared  with 
thafe  above  mentioned. 

Peat  is  found  in  moil  low  grounds  that  lie  betwixt  hills, 
efpecially  if  timber  has  formerly  flood  on  the  fpot.  It  lies 
at  various  depths,  being  often  near  the  furface,  and  fome- 
times  fix,  eight,  or  ten  feet  deep,  having  a  ftratum  of  black 
fnoory  earth  over  it,  fuch  as  is  the  foil  of  many  of  our 
low  meadows  near  the  banks  of  rivers ;  it  fometimes  even 
lies  under  a  bed  of  gravel. 

Peat  may  be  burnt  for  the  fake  of  procuring  its  afhes 
for  manure  all  the  fummer  feafon :  as  foon  as  it  is  dug, 
fome  of  it  is  mixed  in  a  heap  regularly  difpofed  with  faggot- 
wood,  or  other  ready-burning  fuel :  after  a  layer  or  two  of 
it  mixed  in  this  manner,  peat  alone  is  piled  up  to  complete 
the  heap.  A  heap  will  confift  of  from  one  hundred  to  a 
thoufand  loads. 

After  fetting  fire  to  it  at  a  proper  place,  before  on  pur» 
pofe  prepared,  it  is  watched  in  the  burning,  and  the  great 
art  is  to  keep  in  as  much  of  the  frnoak  as  poffible,  provided 
that  as  much  vent  is  left  as  will  nourifh  and  feed  the  lire. 

Whenever  a  crack  appears,  out  of  which  the  fmoak 
efcapes,  the  labourer  in  that  place  lays  on  more  peat  5  and 
if  the  fire  Hackens  too  much  within,  which  may  eafily  be 
known  by  the  heat  on  the  outfide,  the  workman  muft 
run  a  ftrong  pole  *  into  the  heap  in  as  many  places  as 
Is  necefTary  to  fupply  it  with  a  quantity  of  frefh  air. 
When  managed  in  this  manner,  the  work  goes  on  as  it 
fhould  do.  It  is  to  be  noticed,  that  when  once  the  fire 
is  well  kindled,  the  heavieft  rain  does  it  no  harm  whilft  it 
is  burning. 

Having  procured  a  fufHcient  quantity  of  afhes,  the  far¬ 
mer’s  next  care  (hould  be  to  apply  them  properly  to  ufe ; 
and  to  do  this,  he  muft  be  made  well  acquainted  with  the 
nature  of  the  manure  he  is  to  lay  on  his  land. 

All 

*  This  peat  Teems  to  be  burnt  much  after  the  manner  in 
which  charcoal  is  made ;  though  there  cannot  be  fo  much  de¬ 
licacy  necefTary  in  the  operation,  R. 

5 
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A  lh afhes  are  of  a  hot,  fiery,  cauflic  nature ;  they  rrmi: 
therefore  be  ufed  with  caution.  With  refped  to  peat-afbes* 
aknoft  the  only  danger  proceeds  from  laying  them  on  in  to® 
great  quantities  at  improper  feafons. 

Nothing  can  be  better  than  peat-afhes  for  dreffing  low 
damp  meadows,  laying  to  the  quantity  of  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  Wincheiler  bufhels  on  an  acre  :  it  is  befi  to  fow 
them  by  hand,  as  they  will  then  be  more  regularly  fpread. 
This  work  (hould  be  done  in  January  or  February  at  lateft, 
that  the  afhes  may  be  wafhed  in  towards  the  roots  of  the 
grafs  by  the  firfl  rains  that  fall  in  the  fp'rftlg. 

If  they  were  fpread  more  forward  in  the  year,  and  a 
fpeedy  rain  fhould  not  fucceed,  being  hot  in  their  nature, 
they  would  be  apt  to  bum  up  the  grafs,  inftead  of  doing 
it  any  fervice. 

It  is  to  be  remembered,  that  the  damper  and  fiiffer  the 
foil,  the  more  peat-afhes  fhould  be  laid  on  it ;  but  in  grass¬ 
lands'  the  quantity  fhould  never  exceed  thirty  Windiefter 
bufhels,  and  on  light  warm  lands  lefs  than  half  that  quan¬ 
tity  is  fully  fufHcient. 

On  wheat- crops  thefe  afhes  are  of  the  greatefl  fervice, 
but  they  muft  be  laid  on  with  the  utmofi:  difcretion*  Were 
they  to  be  fpread  in  any  quantity  before  the  winter,  after 
the  fowing  the  corn,  they  would  make  the  wheat  too  rank, 
and  do  more  harm  than  good  *  ;  was  the  :p  reading  this  ma¬ 
nure,  on  the  contrary,  deferred  till  the  fpring,  the  corn 
could  not  pofiibly  during  the  winter  feafon  be  benefited  by 
it.  After  due  reflexion  and  repeated  experience,  my  me¬ 
thod  of  management  in  this  cafe  is  as  follows. 

About  the  beginning  of  November,  before  the  hard  frolls 
fet  in,  I  fow  on  every  acre  of  my  heavy  clayey  wheat  land 
about  eight  Winchefter  bufhels  of  thefe  afhes;  on  my 
lighter  warmer  lands  in  wheat,  I  fow  only  four  bufhels 
at  this  feafon* 

This  winter-drefllng  is,  I  imagine,  of  great  fervice  :  tri¬ 
fling  as  the  quantity  may  feem,  it  warms  the  roots  of 

the 

*  This  feems,  by  our  correfpondent’s  account,  to  be  upon 
the  whole  a  critical  manure,  but  may  with  proper  care  be  of 
great  fervice.  N. 
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the  plants,  brings  it  moderately  forward,  preferves  its  ver¬ 
dure,  and  difpofes  it  to  get  into  a  growing  ftate  the  firft 
fine  weather  after  Chriftmas. 

About  the  latter  end  of  February,  or  the  beginning  of 
March,  on  the  above  mentioned  heavy  lands  in  wheat  I 
bellow  another  dreffing  of  afhes,  by  fowing  of  them  on 
every  acre  eight  bufhels  more :  on  my  light  lands,  in  this 
fecond  dreffing,  I  allow  only  fix  bufhels. 

Thefe  aihes  laid  on  in  the  fpring  are  of  the  greateft  fer- 
vice,  without  any  probability  of  danger :  if  rain  falls  within 
a  few  days  after  the  dreffing  is  laid  on,  it  is  wafhed  in,  and  has 
a  happy  effect  on  the  fucceeding  crop,  co-operating  with  the 
manure  that  was  laid  on  in  November  :  if,  on  the  con- 
trary,  dry  weather  for  any  long  continuance  fucceeds,  the 
firft  winter-dreffing  has  its  full  effedt,  and  the  quantity  laid 
on  in  the  fpring  is  in  fa£t  fo  fmall,  that  there  is  very  little 
probability  of  its  burning  or  hurting  the  crop. 

This  method  has  fucceeded  very  well  with  me,  and  I 
have  no  reafon  to  think  it  can  fail  with  any  one  elfe. 

This  excellent  manure  is,  I  find,  of  great  ufein  the  turnep- 
hufbandry  on  many  accounts,  particularly  as  it  much  contri¬ 
butes  to  preferve  the  young  crop  from  being  devoured  by  the 
fly 

When  I  fow  my  turneps,  before  I  harrow  in  the  feed  I 
have  eight  bufhels  of  thefe  afhes  flrewed  by  hand  on  every 
acre,  and  when  the  plants  fhew  their  firft  leaves  above 
ground,  I  fow  on  every  acre  four  bufhels  more:  by  this 
^management  my  crops  feidom  fail,  when  at  the  fame  time 
fome  of  my  neighbours  fow  their  turnep-land  three  or  four 
times  over. 

But  one  of  the  principal  advantages  derived  from  thefe 
afhes  I  have  not  yet  mentioned,  which  is  the  very  great  fer- 
vice  they  are  of  to  every  kind  of  artificial  pafture. 

Saintfoin  receives  great  benefit  from  this  manure,  and 
fo  does  clover,  ray-grafs,  and  trefoil,  provided  it  is  laid  on 
with  difcretion :  the  proper  f'eafon  is  about  the  month  of 
February:  the  quantity  muft  be  regulated  by  the  nature  of 

the 

*  The  hot  cauftic  tafie  of  the  aihes  may  very  probably  ren¬ 
der  the  young  leaves  of  the  turneps  difagreeable  to  the  fly.  N‘. 
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the  crop  and  foil;  but,,  in  my  opinion,  it  ought  fcarcely  in 
any  inftance  to  exceed  thirty  Winchefter-bufhels.  Clover, 
with  the  help  of  this  manure,  grows  with  great  lux¬ 
uriance,  infomuch  that  I  have  often  had  two  large  crops  of 
hay  from  the  fame  field  in  a  year,  and  good  autumn-feed 
afterwards. 

But  the  effecft  of  it  is  mod:  feen  in  tares  or  vetches,  and 
on  them  it  is  I  beftow  moil  of  this  manure,  as  they  will 
bear  it,  being  a  very  fucculent  plant.  I  had  laft  fummer  a 
crop  of  tare- hay  that  was  aftonifhing,  by  the  help  of  thefe 
allies,  being  above  three  large  loads  on  an  acre  ■*.  The 
field  contained  fix  acres  ;  it  was  a  dryifh  loam,  and  not 
very  rich.  In  the  beginning  of  February  I  caufed  ten 
bufhels,  Winchefter  meafure,  to  be  ftrew7ed  on  each  acre : 
immediately  after  the  firft  rains  had  wafhed  them  in,  the 
fame  quantity  was  in  like  manner  fpread,  and  about  the 
middle  of  March  I  beftowed  on  each  acre  fix  bufhels  more 
for  the  laft  drefting.  I  am  fond  of  dividing  my  entire  quan¬ 
tities,  thinking  my  crops  are  thereby  lefs  expofed  to  the 
|  danger  of  being  burned,  and  the  manure  is  befides  more 
gradual  and  laftrag  in  its  effetfts. 

My  tares  came  on  amazingly,  but  they  run  chiefly  =  to 
haulm,  which  was  what  I  wifhed,  not  having  any  defire  of 
faving  the  feed,  but  intending  to  make  the  crop  in  hay  r 
my  only  fear  was,  that  it  would  rot  on  the  ground  before 
it  was  in  a  proper  condition  to  cut ;  but  this  I  luckily 
efcaped,  by  the  foil  being  tolerably  dry,  and  by  the  fine- 
nefs  of  the  weather.  It  was  fo  heavy  in  the  fwartb,  that  I 
was  obliged  to  pay  an  extraordinary  price  for  mowing  it. 

I  have  obferved  above,  that  I  was  fearful  my  tares  would 
have  rotted  on  the  ground  before  they  were  fit  to  cut :  this 
was  owing  entirely  to  the  invigorating  quality  of  the  afhes, 
which  by  their  falts.,  &c.  promoted  the  growth  of  the 
plants  even  to  luxuriance. 

Vol.  I.  N°.  3.  G  g  Before 

*  We  fhould  imagine  tbefe  allies  would  be  of  great  fervice 
as  a  drefiing  for  buck-wheat,  when  it  is  intended  to  beplpwed- 
in  as  a  manure,  bccaufe  the  ranker  and  more  luxuriant  it  then 
is,  the  better.  N. 
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Before  I  well  knew  the  great  fertilizing  quality  of 
thefe  afhes,  I  loft  by  improper  management  a  fine  three-acre 
piece  of  hog-peas.  I  laid  on  this  field,  foon  after  the  peas 
came  up,  threefcore  Winchefter  bufhels  of  thefe  afhes  at 
one  drefling:  this  brought  them  forward  a  great  pace,  but 
at  harveft  I  found,  to  my  grief,  I  had  fcarcely  any  corn, 
for  I  had  overdone  it  in  laying  on  fo  much,  and  the  peas 
were  run  all  to  haulm 

Ever  Ence  this  accident  I  have  declined  ufing  them  as  a 
common  drefling  for  my  peas ;  and  this  I  have  been  the 
more  induced  to  do,  as,  in  feveral  little  experiments  I  have 
fince  made,  I  have  found  it  extremely  difficult  to  appor¬ 
tion  the  feveral  quantities  which  ought  to  be  laid  on  various 
foils  when  fown  with  peas  ;  for  the  quantity  that  has  one 
year  fucceeded  very  well  with  me,  has  the  next,  owing  t® 
the  difference  of  feafons,  on  the  fame  foil,  in  another 
part  of  the  fame  field,  totally  difappointed  me  :  fo  that, 
for  peas,  I  efteem  it  a  very  critical  manure,  therefore  very 
cautioufly  to  be  ufed. 

The  effects  of  this  manure  will  be  vifible  at  leaft  three 

v  .  77^ 

years,  and  does  not,  like  fome  others,  leave  the  land  in  an 
impoverifhed  ftate,  when  its  virtues  are  exhaufted  and  fpent. 

Peat-afhes  are  not  fo  certain  a  manure  for  barley  and  oats 
as  for  the  winter-corn  ,  for  as  thefe  are  quick  growers,  and 
occupy  the  land  but  a  few  months,  this  warm  manure  is  often 
apt  to  pufh  them  forward  too  faft,  and  make  them  run  too 
much  to  coarfe  draw,  yielding  only  a  lean  immature  grain. 
Oats,  however,  are  not  fo  apt  to  be  damaged  by  it  as  barley. 

To  get  a  good  crop  of  barley,  I  often  fow  it  after  turneps, 
which  have  had  two  light  dreffings  of  afhes,  in  the  manner 
above  deferibed. 

When  the  turneps  are  fed  off,  or  drawn,  I  give  the  fiefd, 
if  the  feafon  permits,  a  good  plowing  :  if  they  were  fed  off, 
the  land  will  want  no  more  afhes  ;  but  if  they  were  drawn, 
and  either  carried  into  another  ground  to  feed  fheep,  or  given 

to. 

*  Peas  rather  require  a  fweet  foil  unimp©verifhed,  having  a 
natural  fertility,  than  one  greatly  mended  and  enriched  by 
manure.  A. 
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to  my  Hall-fed  oxen,  I  flrew  on  each  acre,  after  this  plowing, 
five  Winchefler  bufhels  of  afhes,  leaving  them  tobewafhed 
in  by  the  firflrain.  In  this  manner  I  let  the  land  lie  till  I 
give  it  the  fecond  and  lad  plowing  before  it  is  Town.  The 
manure  has  by  this  management  the  defired  effect,  and  the 
barley  generally  produces  full  and  heavy  ears. 

When  I  fow  my  barley  after  turneps,  I  give  the  land  only 
two  piowings,  becaufe  the  foil  was  before  much  loofened  by 
the  hoeings  bellowed  on  the  turneps ;  but  in  other  cafes  I  am 
fond  of  allowing  three,  and  fometimes  four  piowings  to  my 
lands  deflined  for  barley  ;  and  I  generally  find  it  anfwer  very 
well  ;  for  many  years  experience  has  convinced  me,  that 
upon  a  fine  tilth  barley  always  thrives  beft,  and  yields  mofl : 
in  fa£l,  the  crop  is  almoft  always  governed  by  the  condition 
of  the  land,  and  a  well-tilled  foil  is  lefs  expofed  to  danger  in 
an  untoward  feafon.  v 

Peat-afhes  approach,  in  their  effe&s  on  the  feveral  crops 
on  whish  they  are  laid,  to  coal-foot ;  but  two  thirds  of  the 
quantity  that  is  ufed  of  foot,  will  be  fufficient  of  the  afhes, 
as  they  are,  in  a  much  flronger  degree,  impregnated  with  a 
vegetative  power ;  and  they  are,  befides,  in  moll  places, 
eafier  procured  in  quantities,  and  at  a  cheaper  rate. 

It  may  pofiibly  be  objected,  that  this  manure  requires  great 
nicety  in  the  application  :  I  allow  it  does  ;  yet  every  intelli¬ 
gent  farmer*,  who  knows  the  nature  and  qualities  of  the 
foils  of  his  feveral  fields,  will  foon  be  able,  with  great  pre- 
cifion,  to  judge  how  much  he  ought  to  lay  on  each  acre : 
his  chief  care  at  firfl  fhould  be  not  to  overdo  it  ;  for  therein 
confills  the  principal  danger ;  though,  after  all,  thefe  allies 
will,  at  the  worll,  unlefs  laid  on  in  very  great  excefs  indeed, 
only  occafion  the  inexperienced  farmer  the  perhaps  partial  lofs 
of  a  fingle  crop;  for  the  fucceeding  year  they  will,  in  all 
probability,  have  a  very  falutary  efFe£l  on  the  land,  and 
fometimes  even  repay  the  preceding  lofs. 

When  the  error  is  in  the  excefs,  it  is  very  eafy  for  a  farmer 
to  avoid  falling  into  it ;  for,  independent  of  every  other  con- 

G  g  2  fidera- 

*  It  fhould  feem,  the  farmer  ought  to  ufe  this  manure  at  firil 
with  great  caution,  till  repeated  experiments  have  made  him  well 
acquainted  with  the  nature  and  condition  of  his  land.  O. 
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fideration,  the  foie  view  of  leflening  his  expences  will,  it  is 

imagined,  lufficiently  induce  him  to  be  attentive  to  this  par¬ 
ticular. 

When  peat  is  burnt  for  the  fake  of  its  afhes  in  fummer 
time,  it  is  neceflary  that  fome  care  fhould  be  taken  to  defend 
tnem  from  the  too  powerful  influence  of  the  fun,  air,  dews, 
rain,  or  great  part  of  their  virtue  would  be  exhaled  and 
exhaufied.  If  the  quantity  of  afhes  procured  is  not  very 
great,  they  may  be  ealily  put  under  cover  in  a  barn,  cart- 
lodge,  or  hovel ;  but  large  quantities  mufi  neceffarily,  to 
avoid  expence,  be  kept  abroad  ;  and  when  this  is  the  cafe, 
they  fhould  be  ordered  as  follows. 

,  A  dry  fpot  of  ground  muff  be  chofen  ;  and  on  this  the 
afhes  are  to  be  laid  in  a  large  heap,  as  near  as  pofTible  in  the 
form  oi  a  cone  /landing  on  its  bale,  the  top  as  fharp  pointed 
as  poihble :  when  this  is  done,  let  the  whole  be  covered 
thinly  over  with  a  coat  of  foil,  to  defend  the  heap  from  the 
weather :  the  circumjacent  earth,  provided  it  is  not  too  light 
and  crumbly,  will  always  ferve  for  this  purpcfe. 

When  thus  guarded,  the  heap  may  very  fafely  be  left  till 
January  or  February,  when  it  is  in  general  the  feafon  for 
fpreading  it :  but,  before  it  is  ufed,  it  is  always  befl  to  fift 
the  afhes,  that  the  cinders.  Hones,  and  half-burnt  turf,  may 
be  fcparated  from  them. 

This  may,  perchance,  by  many  be  efleemed  an  unneceflary 
trouble  ;  but  experience,  which  is  the  bell  guide,  has  con¬ 
vinced  me,  that  by  this  means  1  can  better  afcertain  the 
quantity  that  ought  to  be  Town  oh  the  feveral  forts  of  land  ; 
for  the  fmall  powdered  afhes,  being  equal  in  quality,  are  of 
courie  equal  in  effe£f,  whereas,  when  there  has  been  any 
other  mixture  with  them,  the  effect  has  often  been  greater 
or  lefs  than  I  could  have  wifhed,  Thus,  when  1  mentioned 
the  number  of  bufhels  I  flrew  on  an  acre,  it  is  always  to  be 
imderflood  of  lifted  afhes  :  fhould  any  farmer  be  inclined  to 
try  them  rough  as  they  are  firft  produced  after  burning,  the 
quantity  to  be  allowed  for  an  acre  mud  be  more  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  mixture  of  other  matter  that  is  in  them  *. 

Thefe 

*'  The  method  of  tiling  them  lifted  is  certainly  much  to  be  pre* 
ferred,  as  they  muff  be  more  certain  and  eq.ual  in  their  operation. 
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Thefe  peat-afhes  are  almoft,  as  I  have  already  obferved, 
A  general  manure  fuited  to  every  foil.  On  cold  clay  they 
warm  the  too  compact  particles,  difpofe  it  to  ferment, 
crumble,  and  of  courfe  fertilize,  and,  in  fine,  not  only  affift 
k  in  difclofing  and  difpenfing  its  great  vegetative  powers, 
but  alfo  bring  to  its  aid  a  coniiderable  proportion  of  ready- 
prepared  aliment  for  plants. 

On  light  lands  thefe  afhes  haye  a  different  effetk:  here 
the  pores  are  too  large  to  be  affedied,  or  farther  feparated  by 
the  falts  or  fulphur  contained  in  them  ;  but,  being  clofely 
attached  to  the  furfaces  of  the  large  particles,  of  which  this 
earth  is  generally  compofed,  this  manure  difpofes  them,  by 
means  of  its  falts,  to  attract  the  moifture  contained  in  the 
air  :  by  this  operation,  the  plants  which  grow  on  thefe 
porous  foils,  are  prevented  from  being  fcorched  up  and  burnt  5 
and  if  they  want,  ’  'Which  they  generally  do,  more  nourifh- 
ment  than  the  land  is  of  itfelf  capable  of  affording,  this  is 
readily  and  abundantly  fupplied  by  this  ufeful  manure. 

In  large  farms  it  is  very  ufual  to  fee  all  the  home-fields 
rich  and  well  mended  by  the  yard-dung,  &c.  whereas  the 
more  diftant  lands  are  generally  poor,  impoverifhed,  and 
out  of  heart,  for  want  of  proper  manure  being  applied  in 
time.  * 

Whilft  the  farmers  depend  almoft  entirely  on  their  yard- 
dung,  this  cannot  fail  being  the  cafe;  for  dung  is  of  very  heavy 
carriage  :  they  are  willing,  therefore,  to  drop  it  as  near  home 
as  pofiible,  being  in  this  way  able  to  do  a  great  deal  more 
work  in  the  fame  fpace  of  time :  but  would  they  once  try 
the  vinue  of  peat-afhes,  all  their  lands  might  be  alike  im¬ 
proved,  though  at  a  very  confiderable  diftance  from  the 
home-ftall ;  for  fo  few  of  them  aye  required,  and  they  are  fo 
light  of  carriage,  that  a  fmgle  tumbril  will  hold  as  many  as 
ought,  in  molt  cafes,  to  be  laid  on  two  acres  of  land  ;  by 
which  means,  when  thefe  allies  are  ufed  as  a  dreffing  for  the 
diftant  fields,  it  cofts  the  farmer  lefs  in  carriage  than  does 
that  of  the  ftable-'dung  for  his  home-fields. 

You 

If  the  farmer  is  inclined  to  ufe  the  coarfe  parts  that  are  fepa¬ 
rated  in  the  fifting,  let  him  lay  them  feparately  on  fome  of  his 
ftirf  land  that  is  in  fallow,  where  they  may  be  of  fome  fervice.  N. 
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You  may,  perhaps,  imagine  I  have  faid  too  much  in  com¬ 
mendation  of  peat-afhes  as  a  manure ;  but  be  allured  it  is  all 
warranted  by  experience  *  :  if,  however,  you  ftill  think  it 
too  much,  afcribe  it  to  the  prolixity  of  old  age  :  I  am  fure 
you  will  pardon  me,  when  I  inform  you,  that  it  is  chiefly  to 
the  fertilizing  quality  of  thefe  afhes  I  owe  the  eafe  I  now  en¬ 
joy.  A  journey  to  this  metropolis  gave  me  an  opportunity 
of  feeing  your  firfl:  publication,  and  of  writing  you  this 
letter.  I  am. 

Gentlemen, 

London,  Q£t.  21,  1763.  Your  humble  fervant, 

An  Old  West-Country  Farmer. 
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A  Letter  to  the  Editors^  from  a  Member  of  the  Society ,  rela¬ 
tive  to  fome  Experiments  made  by  Mr .  Rocque,  in  the  Cul¬ 
ture  of  the  Burnet  and  Timothy  Grafs ,  as  artificial  Pajlures^ 
to  ferve  as  Winter fodder  for  Cattle . 

Gentlemen, 

Own  I  think  the  world  in  general,  as  well  as  the  fociety 
L  in  particular,  is  greatly  obliged  to  Mr.  Rocque  of  Wal- 
ham~Green,  for  his  long-continued  attention  to  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  agriculture  in  its  feveral  branches ;  and  this  obli¬ 
gation  is  of  late  greatly  encreafed,  by  theconftant  endeavours 
he  has  ufed,  for  fome  years  paff,  to  bring  about  a  reforma¬ 
tion  in  our  meadow  and  pafture  grounds. 

The  lands,  dedicated  to  the  purpofe  of  providing  our 
•cattle  with  a  iiore  of  fodder,  have  been  hitherto  over-run 
with  weeds,  and  ufelefs,  if  not  noxious,  plants ;  for  when  a 
field  is  to  belaid  dawn  'in  natural  grafs,  the  ufual  way  is  to 
leave  it  entirely  to  nature  :  the  confequence  of  this  is,  that 
k  is  generally  feveral  years  before  the  land  is  completaly 

coated 


We  iliould  be  glad  to  hear-  from  ,  this  gentleman  feme 
i&tur#  occaftoa.  N.  O.  - 
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coated  with  grafs,  and  when  it  is  covered,  perhaps  half  the 
number  of  the  plants  that  grow  on  it  had  better  be  away  *. 

It  is  not  to  be  doubted,  but  we  have  in  England  many  forts 
of  grafles,  which  are  well  adapted  to  the  climate,  which  are 
wholefome  food  for  cattle,  and  which,  with  the  help  of 
proper  culture,  would  be  a  very  advantageous  crop  for  the 
farmer  and  grazier.  England  has  many  years  been  fenfible 
of  the  great  advantages  that  refult  from  the  culture  of  faint- 
foin  :  in  fome  foils  lucern  has  been  fowed  with  confiderable 
profit,  and  the  Dutch  trefoil  is  known  to  be  excellent  when 
properly  managed.  But  thefe  only  ferve  as  green  fodder  la 
fummer :  they  may,  it  is  true,  be  dried  and  made  into  hay* 
and  in  that  form  be  referved  for  the  cattle’s  food  in  winter; 
but  this,  independent  of  the  inconvenience,  trouble,  and  un¬ 
certainty,  that  attend  the  procefs  of  making  it  and  keeping  it 
from  damage,  is  not  fufficient ;  the  farmer  has  alfo  occaiioa 
for  green  fodder  in  the  winter,  and  early  in  the  fpring,  and 
that  on  many  accounts,  particularly  for  feeding  fuch  of  his 
ewes  as  will  yean  early  in  the  year,  as  well  as  for  keeping 
them  from  pitching*  after  they  have  dropped  their  lambs. 

It  is  neceflary  therefore  to  find  fome  plant  that  will  not 
only  live  through  the  winter,  but  that  will  alfo,  if  pofiible* 
vegetate  in  that  feafon.  Both  thefe  properties  have  lately- 
been  found  in  the  burnet ;  it  not  only  preferves  its  verdure 
during  the  hardeft  frofts  of  our  winters,  but  alfo  encreafes  in 
bulk,  and  grows,  if  the  weather  is  at  all  open  and  mild. 

This  plant  has  hitherto  been  efteemed  a  troublefome  weed 
in  fome  places,  but  it  is  of  late  years  only  that  it  has  been  at 
all  cultivated.  If  I  am  rightly  informed,  the  late  Mr.  Wyche 
entertained  the  firfi:  idea  of  its  being  worthy  of  cultivation  as 
a  fodder  for  cattle,  bV.  Mr.  Rocque  has  for  two  or  three 
years  pail,  at  the  recommendation  of  Mr.  Wyche,  fawn 

.  leveral 

*  It  is  very  certain,  that  the  methods  of  hufbandry,  generally 
puriued  with  refpe£l  to  our  meadows,  want  great  improvement  : 
many  meadows,  that  now  let  for  feven  or  eight  (hillings  an  acre, 
might,  with  very  little  trouble  or  expence,  be  made  worth  at 
lead  forty  (hillings.  N. 

*  Lofing  flefti,  a  Weft-country  exprelEon. 
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feveral  acres  of  it,  and  finds  it  may  be  mown  three  times  in 
the  fummer  feafon.  I  faw  a  few  days  ago,  in  Mr.  Rocque’s 
ground,  fome  burnet  that  had  been  cut  the  latter  end  of 
September  :  it  looked  very  .frefh  and  vigorous,  and  had  ac¬ 
quired  a  confiderable  growth  fmce  that  time. 

I  alfo  faw  in  Mr.  Rocque's  barn  fome  hay  made  of  burnet : 
it  was  not  bad,  but  would  have  been  excellent  had  it  not 
been  left  till  the  feed  was  perfected,  and  had  it  not  been  got 
up  in  a  wet  feafon. 

The  beft  time  to  cut  burnet  to  make  it  into  hay,  is  juft 
before  it  begins  to  flower,  as  it  is  then  fulleft  of  fap,  and 
tender,  and  nourifhing  :  when  the  feeds  are  left  to  perfect, 
the  ftalks  are  apt  to  grow  fticky,  the  fap  being  greatly  ex- 
haufted  in  the  operation. 

I  am  in  great  hopes  we  (hall  have  plenty  of  burnet  grow¬ 
ing  in  a  cultivated  ftate  in  England  next  year,  as  I  heard 
Mr.  Rocque  fay,  he  had  fold,  if  I  miftake  not,  above  two 
hundred  bufhels  of  the  feed  laft  autumu,  for  the  purpofe  of 
lowing  for  artificial  paftures. 

Burnet  is  not  only  a  whole  fome  food  for  cattle,  hut  it  is 
alfo  a  food  which,  whether  in  a  green  or  dry  ftate,  moft 
cattle  are  remarkably  fond  of:  this,  as  well  as  its  vegetating 
in  the  cold  winter-months,  fhould  induce  our  farmers  to  fow 
it ;  they  would  certainly  find  their  advantage  in  its*.culture, 
as  there  is  no  fear  of  its  thriving  in  ahnoft  any  foil  ;  and  it  is 
befides,  as  may  be  gathered  from  what  is  already  faid  on  the 
fubjedf,  a  quick  grower. 

The  beft  time  to  fow  the  feed  of  burnet*  is  in  autumn, 
about  the  beginning  of  September ;  it  will  then  have  acquired 
ftrength  before  the  winter,  and  be  in  a  flourishing  ftate  in 
the  fpring  of  the  year.  It  is  a  hardy  plant,  yet  will  it  thrive 

in 

*  Mr.  Miller,  in  his  account  of  burnet,  obferves,  that  it  is 
a  very  hardy  perennial  plant,  and  will  thrive  almoft  in  any  foil 
and  fituation.  He  adds,  that  they  may  be  propagated  either 
by  feeds  or  parting  the  roots ;  if  by  feeds,  that  it  mull  be  fovvn  in 
autumn,  the  feed  fown  in  fpring  feldom  growing  the  fame  year. 
If  the  roots  are  to  be  parted,  he  fays  it  fhould  be  done  in  au¬ 
tumn,  that  the  feparated  plants  may  get  good  root  before  the 
dry  weather  comes  on  in  the  fpring.  * 
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In  proportion  to  the  goodnefs  of  the  foil,  and  to  the  prepa¬ 
ration  the  land  has  received  :  if  the  land  is  brought  to  a  good 
tilth,  it  Will  come  up  freer,  be  quicker  in  its  growth,  and 
by  being  well  rooted  will  better  bear  the  feverity  of  the 
winter’s  frpd.  The  doctrine  of  cultivating  plants,  merely 
to  ferve  as  fodder  for  cattle,  is,  in  fome  refpedfo,  novel ;  yet 
is  it  not  on  that  account  lefs  confident  with  reafon.  Every 
other  plant  is  improved  by  proper  culture  ;  why  therefore 
fhould  not  our  grades  be  as  capable  of  this  improve¬ 
ment  ? 

Mr.  Rocque  has  alfo  Town  a  fpot  of  land  with  a  kind  of 
grafs  called  Timothy  gr a fs%  :  this  delights  in  a  v/et  or  mold 
foil,  and  has  a  running  root  like  couch  grafs  :  the  roots  of 
it  are  very  apt  to  mat  together  to  a  confiderable  thieknefs, 
fo  as  to  form  a  coat  or  fkin,  that  will  bear  cattle  on  boggy 
ground.  This  then  is  a  great  improvement  for  fuch  kinds 
of  foil,  as  it  will  thrive  and  flouridi  on  them,  when  per¬ 
haps  there  is  fcarcely  any  other  fort  of  grafs  that  can  with 
advantage  be  Town  there.  As  to  the  natural  grafs  that  grows 
on  bogs,  it  is  in  general  fo  coarfe  and  rank,  that  cattle  muft 
be,  in  a  manner,  pinched  with  hunger,  before  they  will 
meddle  with  it. 

The  Timothy  grafs  is  not  perhaps  the  fweeteft,  or  the 
bed,  that  can  be  cultivated  ;  but  it  is  neverthelefs  un¬ 
doubtedly  bed  calculated  for  lands  of  the  above  nature  : 
was  it  only  for  its  forming  with  its  roots  a  coat  that  will 
bear  the  weight  of  heavy  cattle,  this  is  an  advantage, 
which  it  poffedes,  in  the  before- mentioned  cafe,  above  any 
other  grafs. 

When  the  Timothy  grafs  is  fown  on  bogs,  or  foft  poachy 
marjfhes,  this  matting  of  the  roots  is,  doubtlefs,  as  I  have 
obferved,  a  great  advantage  ;  but  this,  as  well  as  its  (hooting 
freely  from  every  joint  of  the  root,  is  a  very  good  reafon 
Vol.I.  N°.  3.  H  h  why 

*  It  would  oblige  us  much,  if  any  gentleman  would  take  the 
trouble  of  giving  us  a  more  particular  account  of  the  nature 
and  culture  of  the  Timothy  grafs.  A  fhort  piece  on  thefub- 
jett,  from  Mr.  Rocque,  would  be  conferring  on  the  public,  as 
well  as  us,  a  lading  obligation.  E. 
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why  it  fliouid  be  fecluded  entirely  from  our  upland  paftures, 
which  are  fometimes  broke  up  and  brought  into  tillage  ;  for 
it  is  as  difficult  to  clear  land  of  the  roots  of  this  grafs,  as  it 
is  of  thofe  of  the  couch  grafs,  which  are  known  by  every 
farmer  to  be  extremely  difficult  to  get  rid  of.  But  it  is  not 
for  thefe  upland  paftures  that  the  Timothy  grafs  is  recom¬ 
mended  :  let  it  be  confined  to  wet,  fwampy  lands,  that  are 
not  in  their  nature  too  poor,  and  every  reafonable  advan¬ 
tage  will  be  found  to  refuk  from  the  lowing  it. 

It  was  in  September  lafl*,  if  I  am  rightly  informed,  that 
Mr.  Rocque  fowed  his  Timothy  grafs- feed,  and  when  I  faw 
it  a  few  days  ago,  it  was  in  a  thriving  ficurifhing  condition. 
The  land  on  which  it  grows  is  fwampy,  foft,  fpungy,  and 
black,  and  feems  to  be  tolerably  rich. 

This  fame  Mr.  Rocque  has  feveral  other  forts  of  grafs- 
feeds,  on  which  he  is  making  experiments  5  but,  as  I  am 
not  properly  informed  of  their  nature  and  qualities,  I  fhall 
not  enlarge  on  the  fubjedf,  left  I  fhould  millead,  inftead  of 
informing  the  judgment. 

Before  I  conclude,  I  muft  fay  a  word  or  two  on  the  ex¬ 
cellent  method  in  which  Mr.  Rocque  manages  his  little 
vineyard  :  his  vine-props  coft  him  but  little,  and  his  pru¬ 
ning  chiefly  confifts  in  keeping  them  near  the  ground,  as 
by  that  means  the  fruit  ripens  the  better  is  indeed  no 
friend  to  the  pruning-knife,  many  fine  bearing  trees  having 
been,  he  fays,  entirely  ruined  by  too  much  cutting. 

Adieu,  Gentlemen,  and  believe  me  a  well-wiiher  to 
your  work. 

A  Member  of  the  Society, 
Fulham,  Nov.  15,  1763. 
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A  Letter  to  the  Editors ,  recommending  Monf.  de  L’lfleV 
Scythe  for  mowing  Wheats  with  the  Reafons  why  the 
Hainault  Scythe  only  fucceeded  in  the  Trials  that  were 
made  laft  Harvejl  in  Northamptonfhire. 

Gentlemen, 

IN  the  late  trials  made  of  fome  fcythes,  for  mowing 
wheat,  in  this  county,  only  that  from  Hainault  fuc¬ 
ceeded  ;  and  this,  indeed,  on  reflection,  is  not  much  to 
%e  wondered. 

The  perfon  to  whom  the  trying  thefe  experiments  was 
entrufted  by  the  fociety  of  arts,  was  one  Monf.  Roland 
Charles  de  Breux  :  he  is  intelligent  and  communicative, 
but  knew  how  to  make  ufe  of  the  Hainault  fcythe  only  r 
as  to  the  other  two,  which  were  fent'  down  by  the  fociety, 
he  did  not  pretend  to  know  any  thing  about  them. 

In  a  piece  (marked  N°.  IV.)  in  your  collection,  I  find 
defcribed  the  manner  of  mowing  wheat  with  a  fcythe,  in¬ 
vented  by  Monf.  de  L’Xfle,  and  recommended  by  Monf* 
du  Hamel  in  his  Elements  of  Agriculture  lately  publifhed 
in  France.  Had  our  Northamptonfhire  mowers  known 
how  to  ufe  this  fcythe,  they  would  probably  have  found  it 
anfwer  better  than  that  fo  flrongly  recommended  by  Adonf* 
Roland. 

We  have,  in  England,  mowers  who  are  very  capable  of 
ufing  this  inftrument  of  huibandry  in  a  proper  manner; 
that  is,  of  mowing  the  wheat  towards  the  wheat  and 
we  need  fend  no  farther  than  the  vale  of  Aylefbury  to 
procure  them. 

In  the  ftiff  ftrong  foil  of  this  vale  they  annually  fow  a 
great  many  acres  in  horfe-beans,  all  which  they  ufually 
mow  with  a  bare  fcythe,  in  fwarth^  as  they  term  it;  that 

H  h  2  15^ 

*  See  page  20,  of  our  collection. 
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is,  they  mow  the  beans  towards  the  beans ;  and  each 
mower  has  a  boy  *  to  follow  him  with  a  fork  to  lay 
them  in  wads :  their  reafon  for  mowing  them  in  fwarth 
is  on  account  of  the  largenefs  of  their  crops,  and  the  beans 
leaning  inwards :  it  is  only  when  they  chance  to  have  a 
thin  crop,  that  they  venture  to  mow  them  againft  their 
bending  ;  (this  they  call  throating )  for  fhould  they  do  it  in 
common,  it  would  break  the  hearts  of  their  mowers,  be¬ 
ing  as  hard  work  again  as  the  other. 

When  they  mow  in  fwarth,  the  workmen  always  keep 
the  points  of  their  fcythes  downwards,  or  they  would  ftrip 
off  great  quantities  of  the  beans. 

In  Hertfordftiire  alfo,  fome  farmers  mow  their  beans 
with  the  fcythe,  and  a  three-ribbed  ftrong  cradle  :  this  cuts  a 
great  deal  in  a  day,  lays  the  beans  in  regular  rows,  and  faves 
the  expence  of  a  wadder ;  but  in  Bnckinghamfhire  they 
canftot  ufe  a  cradle,  their  crops  being  in  general  fo  heavy, 
that  the  workmen  could  not  carry  over  the  fwarth. 

You  mull  perceive  that  there  is  a  great  analogy  f  be¬ 
twixt  the  Aylefbury  way  of  mowing  beans,  and  Monf.  de 
L?I-fle’s  method  of  mowing  wheat:  both  workmen  mow  in¬ 
wards  towards  the  handing  corn ;  both  of  them  have  ga¬ 
therers  to  colle6f  the  corn,  and  lay  it  in  wads  or  gavels, 
and  both  work  where  there  is  a  heavy  crop :  but  Monf. 
de  LMfle’s  workman  cuts  the  wheat  againft  the  bending, 
or,  as  an  A.ylefbury  vale-man  would  fay,  throats  it;  whereas 
the  beans  are  cut  with  the  bending.  The  reafon  of  this 
difference  feems  plain  :  the  beans  are  cut  with  the  bending, 
becaufe  the  fwarth  is  heavy,  and  the  ftalks  are  generally 
tender  and  green  enough  to  yield  eaftly  to  the  edge  of  the 
fcythe ;  whereas  the  wheat  is  not  fo  heavy,  but  it  is  eaftly 
carried  over  by  the  fcythe,  and  the  ft  raw  of  it  is  fo  dry, 
hard,  and  glafiy,  that  if  it  was  not  mowed  againft  the 
bending,  the  edge  of  the  fcythe  would  be  apt  to  ftip  up, 

the 

*  A  gatherer  follows  each  mower  in  Monf.  -  de  L’lfte’s 
method  of  mowing  wheat.  See  page  20,  of  this  work, 
f  See  the  piece  before  referred  to,'  pajjim* 
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the  ffubble  would  be  left  long,  and  many  of  the  ears  be 
left  entirely  uncut.  This  will  eafily  be  comprehended,  if 
your  readers  will  take  the  trouble  of  turning  to  No.  IV. 
of  your  collection,  where,  as  I  have  already  obferved* 
Monf.  de  L’lfle’s  method  of  mowing  is  defcribed. 

In  the  plate,  which  you  gave  of  the  fcythes,  fig.  i.  is 
the  handle,  or  mounting  of  Monf.  de  L’Me’s  fcythe,  where 
at  the  letter  d,  may  be  feen  the  two  ofier  twigs,  that  are 
fubftituted  in  the  (lead  of  a  cradle :  figure  2.  is  the  blade 
to  it,  being  fix  inches  fhorter  than  the  blade  of  the  com¬ 
mon  fcythe,  or  thereabout.  This  I  mention  for  the  fatis- 
faCtion  of  fuch  as  are  curious  in  matters  that  relate  to 
agriculture. 

In  the  trials  that  are  to  be  made  next  year,  I  would 
therefore,  by  all  means,  advife  the  fociety  to  let  Monf.  de 
L’lfle’s  fcythe  be  ufed  in  mowing  wheat,  by  fome  of  the 
Aylefbury  workmen,  when  there  will  be  no  doubt  of  its 
anfwering  every  thing  that  has  been  faid  of  it,  and  it 
would  fooner  come  into  ufe  than  the  Hainault  fcythe,  as 
differing  lefs  from  that  commonly  made  ufe  of;  befides* 
there  is  no  doubt  but  that  in  the  hands  of  Englifh  work¬ 
men  it  would  foon  be  greatly  improved. 

Northampton,  Your  very  humble  fervant, 

Nov.  24,  1763.  '  A.  B. 
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A  Letter  to  the  Editors ,  on  the  Culture  of  Cole-Seed* 
Gentlemen,, 

TH  E  county  I  live  in  making  many  woollen  goods, 
a  great  quantity  of  rape-oil  is  annually  expended 
in  that  manufactory.  This,  together  with  the  natural  rich- 
nefs  of  our  land,  prompts  us  often  to  fow  the  cole- 
feed,  or  rape- feed,  which  thrives  extremely  well  with  us. 

5  In 
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In  moift  foils,  we  fow  it  on  four- bout  lands,  the  large 
furrows  betwixt  the  ridges  ferving  to  drain  off  the 

water. 

We  do  not  truft  to  the  richnefs  of  our  land  alone, 
for  we  almoft  always  lay  on  a  confiderable  quantity  of 
manure  5  being  of  opinion,  that  land  cannot  be  in  too 
good  heart  for  this  plant,  which  requires  a  great  deal  of 
nourifhment,  having  a  very  luxuriant  growth,  and  drain- 

o-  the  land  much  :  for  this  reafon  it  is  in  vain  to  at¬ 
tempt  fowing  it  on  poor,  hungry,  dry  foils,  on  which  it 
will  never  thrive,  nor  turn  to  profit. 

Land  cannot  be  too  mellow,  nor  too  much  pulverifed, 
for  the  cole-wort,  for  it  not  only  requires  a  rich  foil, 
but  alfo  the  land  it  muft  be  in  excellent  tilth  :  we  allow 
land  on  which  it  is  to  be  fown,  fometimes  three  or  four 
plowings,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  foil;  if  ft  iff,  it 
requires  the  more  tillage ;  if  a  loofe,  rich,  crumbling 
loam,  lefs  plowing  will  do. 

In  July  we  harrow  the  field  over,  and  afterwards  fow  on 
it  half  a  peck  of  feed  broad-caft  out  of  hand.  As  foon 
as  the  plant  gets  out  of  its  feed- leaf,  I  hoe  ic  as  I  do 
my  turneps,  thinking  this  a  better  way  than  to  let  it 
grow  rambling  without  after  culture,  as  feme  of  my 
neighbours  do. 

This  crop  is,  without  care,  very  apt  to  be  deftroyed 
by  flags,  whiift  the  leaf  is  young  and  tender;  but  to 
prevent  this,  I  always  fow  over  the  young  plants  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  flaked  lime  and  wood-afhes:  about  ten  bufhels 
of  flaked  lime,  and  fifteen  of  the  afnes,  will  be  quite 
fufficient  for  an  acre  :  this  is  the  quantity  I  ufe. 

I  find  great  benefit  from  this  praffice,  as  it  not 
only  burns  up  the  flug,  and  deftroys  many  pernicious 
infers,  but  alfo  greatly  helps  forward  the  crop,  info- 
much  that  it  gets  to  a  ftrong  head  before  winter,  and 
yields  me  plenty  of  fodder  for  my  cows,  fheep,  &c. 

A  part  of  my  ground  will  fometimes  unaccpuntab^y  fail  ; 
that  is,  the  feeds  will  not  come  up;  but  as  the  cole-wort 
bears  tranfplanting  extremely  well,  I  make  my  men  remove 

fome 
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fome  of  the  plants,  where  they  Hand  too  thick,  to  fupply 
the  deficiencies  :  thefe  are  fure  to  take,  efpeciallv  if 
rain  enfues ;  if  it  does  not,  I  caufe  them  to  be  watered, 
which  is  foon  done,  as  they  feldom  fail  in  great  quan¬ 
tities. 

The  cole- wort  is  fo  hardy  a  plant,  that  it  bears,  without 
injury,  the  frofts  of  our  fevered  winters ;  but  the  north- 
eafferly  winds,  if  very  cold  and  piercing,  will  fometimes 
greatly  injure  a  crop,  and  there  is  no  guarding  again# 
thefe. 

We  fometimes  in  this  county  fow  cole- feed  merely  for 
the  fake  of  the  winter-feed  it  affords  for  our  cattle,  in 
which  cafe  we  plow  it  up  early  in  the  fpring,  and  are 
almoft  fure  of  a  good  crop  of  found  barley.  This  is  not 
generally  pra&ifed,  becaule  it  requires  great  care  to  clear 
the  land  of  the  cole-wort  plant,  which  would  otherwife 
grow  up  with  the  barley,  and  injure  it :  I,  however,  and 
fome  others,  have  often  pra£tifed  it  to  advantage. 

One  thing  I  mu#  obferve  before  I  conclude,  which  is, 
that  cattle  muff  be  fed  with  this  plant  with  great  care,  or 
it  will  have  fatal  effedl  i  it  is  be#  to  give  them  with  it,  at 
times,  fweet  dry  hay  :  this  corre&s  the  fuperabundant  moif- 
ture  of  the  plants,  and  ferves  to  dry  up  the  uncorredled  and 
raw  juices  that  would  otherwife  mix  with  the  mafs  of  blood 
in  the  cattle  :  fuckling  ewes  may  feed  on  it  heartily  however 
with  very  little  danger ;  and,  in  fadl,  experience  will  foon 
dire&  the  young  farmer  in  the  management  of  his  cattle  in 
this  refpedt. 

We  reap,  for  the  mo#  part,  our  crops  of  cole-feed  ;  and 
as  it  is  very  apt  to  ihed,  we  prepare  frames  lined  with 
threfhing  cloths,  each  drawn  by  one  horfe,  to  receive  the 
heads  of  the  plants  as  fa#  as  they  are  cut  off. 

When  this  crop  is  properly  managed,  nothing  pays  better, 

I  am,  Gentlemen, 

Your  Vefy  humble  fervant, 

Witham,  Effex,  Nov.  3,  1763.  S.  T. 

%  the  care  of  Mr,  Newbery,  London, 
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NUMBER  LV. 


Letter  to  the  Editors ,  on  the  Life  of  Horn-Shavings  as  & 


Manure  for  Chalky  Land . 


Gentlemen, 

Part  of  the  farm  I  occupy,  is  a  chalky,  brittle,  crum- 


j-%.  bly  foil :  this  I  was  for  fome  years  at  a  great  ex¬ 
pence  to  mend  properly,  fo  as  to  bear  me  a  tolerable  crop 
of  wheat;  but  recolle&ing,  that  I  could,  in  my  neighbour¬ 
hood,  at  no  great  expence,  get  plenty  of  horn-fhavings, 
I  refolved  to  try  them;  and,  indeed,  they  anfwered  be¬ 
yond  expectation. 

After  I  have  brought  my  land  into  proper  tilth,  I  fow 
on  each  acre  about  fourteen  bufhels :  on  thefe  I  fow  my 
■wheat,  being  firfl  fteeped  and  limed,  and  immediately  plow 
it  in. 

The  virtue  of  this  manure  is  not  fpeedily  exhaufted  ;  all 
the  fucceeding  crops,  for  four  years,  are  the  better  for  it, 
and  it  particularly  agrees  with  light  lands. 

I  have  ufed  it  to  advantage  on  fome  light  gravels  4ft 
my  farm,  which,  with  hotter  manures,  are  often  apt 
to  burn  the  crops,  efpecially  in  dry  weather :  but  thefe 
fhavings,  being  of  a  fpongy  nature,  retain  the  wet,  attraCI 
the  dews,  and  are,  by  that  means,  of  infinite  fervice.  This 
is  all  I  have  at  prefent  leifure  to  fay. 


I  am.  Gentlemen, 


Your  very  humble  fervant. 


Kent,  Nov,  16,  1763. 


R.  Sf 


t 


1 
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NUMBER  LVI. 


A  Letter  to  the  Editors ,  on  the  Methods  of  mowing  Wheat  with 
the  Hainault,  and  other  Scythes . 


Gentlemen, 


ACorrefpondent  of  your  work,  in  a  piece  marked  Num¬ 
ber  XXXII.  and  figned  W,  H.  Farmer ,  has  obliged 
the  public  with  an  account  of  fome  experiments  that 
were  made  in  Northamptonlhire  the  laft  harvefi,  in  the  af¬ 
fair  of  mowing  wheat ;  to  which  you  have  annexed  a  plate 
of  the  parts  of  the  feveral  fcythes  that  were  fent  down,  in 
order  to  make  thefe  experiments.  But  after  all,  I  find  not, 
either  in  your  correfpondent’s  letter,  or  your  note,  any  in¬ 
dication  by  which  the  public  might  be  informed  which  was 
the  Hainault  fcythe. 

You,  who  are  well  verfed  in  thefe  matters,  might,  per. 
haps,  imagine  there  was  no  neceffity  to  be  fo  particular  in 
a  thlag  which  moft  people  knows  but  this,  in  fa&,  is  not 
the  cafe ;  for  I  have,  myfelf,  by  numbers  of  people  been 
afked  which  was  the  Hainault  fcythe  in  your  plate,  as  it  was 
pretty  well  known  I  could  refolve  this  doubt,  having  been 
Vol  I.  NQ.  4,  I  i  in 
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in  Northamptonfhire,  at  the  time  the  experiments  were 

pade. 

This,  Gentlemen,  has  induced  me  to  dedicate  a  vacant 
hour  towards  the  farther  explanation  of  this  affair ;  and  X 
(hall  begin  by  obferving,  for  the  benefit  of  your  readers,  that 
fig.  5.  (in  your  plate  of  the  fcythes,  page  160,)  is  the  blade 
of  the  Hainault  fcythe,  and  fig.  6.  is  the  handle  of  it. 

The  blade  of  this  fcythe  is  about  half  the  length  of  thofe 
ufed  in  England ;  nor,  indeed,  could  it  well  be  longer,  as 
it  would  be  then  too  heavy  to  ufe  with  one  hand,  which 
is  the  method  of  working  with  this  fcythe. 

Was  the  handle  of  the  fcythe  quite  ftraight,  the  labour 
of  the  wrift  would  be  too  great  for  any  workman  to  endure 
for  any  length  of  time :  this  then  is  the  occafion  of  the  an¬ 
gle,  which  begins  at  b,  and  ends  at  c,  and  thereby  forms 
the  gripe,  being  the  part  by  which  the  workman  holds  the 
fcythe  ;  and  there  is  a  leather  loop,  and  fometimes  two,  to 
put  his  finger  in,  to  give  him  the  greater  purchafe. 

The  broad  part,  c  d  e,  is  a  reft  for  the  arm,  being  hol¬ 
lowed  on  one  fide  for  that  purpofe  ;  and  this  reft  greatly  en- 
creafes  the  power  of  the  workman  in  mowing,  and  con¬ 
tributes  much  to  alleviating  the  fatigue  of  the  operation, 
which  would  not  ctherwife  be  bearable*. 

The  hook  which  the  mower  carries  in  his  left  hand  is 
to  be  feen  in  your  plate,  marked  fig.  7.  There  is  nothing 
particular  in  this :  it  ferves  to  give  the  corn  a  proper  bend 
for  the  fcythe,  and  gather  it  afterwards  into  a  gavel,  before 
the  mower  takes  another  ftroke:  the  mortife  at  the  end  is 
of  bo  other  u'e  but  to  help  to  carry  the  fcythe  on  the 
workman’s  ftioulder,  at  which  times  it  receives  the  blade. 

The  great  difference  betwixt  this  fcythe  and  that  com¬ 
monly  ufed,  confifts  not  only  in  its  form,  but  in  its  being 
ufed  with  one  hand  only ;  whereas  all  other  fcythes  require 
both  the  workman’s  hands  to  put  them  in  adion :  whether 

this 

*  This  fcythe  feems,  indeed,  very  well  calculated  for  the 
workman’s  uling  it  with  one  hand ;  but  we  fear  it  will  be  a. 
confiderable  time  before  our  labourers  will  be  perluaded  to  at¬ 
tempt  uiing  it  in  common,  N. 
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*this  is  an  advantage  is  difficult  to  determine  ;  but  that  it  will 
be  a  great  obffacle  to  its  being  brought  into  ufe  is  certain. 

It  is  well  known  that  farmers  and  their  men  hate  inno¬ 
vations  of  all  forts,  efpecially  when  they  are  fo  very  dif¬ 
ferent  from  the  methods  in  ufe.  This  will  induce  them 
to  rejedt  the  Hainault  fcythe  ;  for  who ,  fay  they,  ever  heard 
of  a  man  mowing  with  one  hand ,  .who  has  the  ufe  of  both  f 

Under  thefe  circumftances,  I  fhould  imagine,  it  would 
be  moft  prudent  to  bring  into  ufe  fome  other  fcythe,  for 
this  purpofe  of  mowing  wheat,  not  fo  different  in  form 
from  that  ufed  in  mowing  our  barleys;  and  if  Imiftake  not, 
one  to  be  found  in  your  plate  would  do  extremely  well,  as 
it  feeim  to  have  all  the  requifites. 

The  blade  of  this  fcythe,  marked  fig.  3.  is  within  fix 
inches  as  long  as  our  common  blades,  and  not  unlike  them 
in  form.  The  handle,  fig.  4.  is  a  curious  invention.  At 
a  the  blade  is  fixed,  at  b  is  the  fhort  handle  for  the  right- 
hand,  and  the  crook  at  the  end  is  to  be  held  in  the  left- 
hand. 

The  advantages  of  this  form  cannot  but  be  evident,  as  by 
only  (hifting  the  left-hand  from  one  part  of  the  crook  to 
the  other,  the  mechanifm  of  the  operation  is  altered,  and 
the  edge  of  the  blade  is  raifed  or  lowered  at  the  mower’s 
pleafure ;  it  is  befides,  by  this  convenience,  accommodated 
to  be  ufed  by  workmen  of  different  heights,  though  mounted 
in  the  fame  manner  for  both,  which  is  a  thing  no  other 
fcythe  can  boaft. 

Notwithftanding  all  the  advantages  poffeffed  by  this 
fcythe,  it  did  not  meet  with  fuccefs  in  the  trials  that  were 
-made  in  Northamptonfhire ;  but  this,  indeed,  is  to  be 
afcribed  to  the  perfon’s  not  knowing  how  to  ufe  them,  who 
was  fent  down  thither  by  the  fociety ;  and  if  he  knew  not 
their  ufe  himfelf,  he  certainly  could  not  inftrudt  others*. 

I  i  2  The 

*  Monf.  Roland  Charles  de  Breux,  the  perfon  employed  by 
•the  fociety  in  thefe  experiments,  did  not  undertake  to  inflruo: 
the  workmen  to  ufe  any  fcythe  but  that  from  Hainault :  if  the 
others,  therefore,  did  not  fucceed,  it  was  not  his  fault;  they 
may,  perhaps,  have  greater  fuccefs  next  harveft,  when  they  will 
again  be  tried  with  all  the  neceifary  precautions.  E, 
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The  fcythe  I  am  treating  of  was,  if  I  am  not  greatly 
mifinformed,  invented  and  firft  ufed  in  Brabant ;  it  an- 
fwered  the  expectations  that  were  formed  of  it,  and  is,  on 
that  account,  fit  to  be  adopted  in  England. 

The  other  fcythe  delineated  on  your  plate,  that  is,  Monf. 
de  L’lfle’s,  which  ftands  recommended  by  Monf.  du  Hamel, 
in  his  Elements  of  Agriculture,  is  not,  I  think,  fo  proper 
for  mowing  wheat  as  the  Brabant  fcythe :  the  ffraightnefs 
of  the  handle  muff  be  an  impediment  in  the  working;  and 
it  is,  befides,  unconfcionably  long. 

I  would  recommend  that,  at  a  proper  opportunity,  the 
Brabant  fcythe  have  a  fair  trial,  and  if  it  was  to  be  worked 
in  the  manner  recommended  by  Monf.  de  L’lfle  for  his 
fcythe,  I  fhould  imagine  it  could  not  fail  fucceeding. 

To  compafs  a  proper  method  of  mowing  wheat,  to  be 
brought  into  general  practice,  would  be  a  great  acquifition 
in  hufbandry,  on  many  accounts,  particularly,  as  our  har- 
vefls  would  by  that  means  be  cut  and  houfed  in  much  lefs 
time,  and  of  courfe  lefs  of  our  corn  would  every  year  be 
damaged  by  the  weather,  which  is  fometimes,  at  the  latter 
end  of  the  Cummer,  and  the  beginning  of  autumn,  very 
wet. 


Every  method  by  which  the  trouble  or  expence  of  the 
works  of  hyfbandry  can  be  leffened,  muff,  of  courfe,  greatly 
promote  the  progrefs  of  agriculture :  it  is  the  dearnefs  of 
labour  that  makes  corn  dear ;  and  it  muff  of  courfe  be 
cheap,  if  the  farmer  can,  for  half  the  money  he  now  does, 
plow,  harrow,  fow,  reap,  and  mow  his  crop. 

I  know  it  will  be  urged,  that  the  poor  would  then  want 
employ,  as  the  farmer  would  have  occafion  for  fewer  hands 
to  do  his  work;  but  this  is  an  idle  objection,  as  it  is  welj 
known,  that  in  our  woollen  manufactories,  in  particular, 
many  more  hands  might  be  employed,  than  now  apply  for 
work;  and  if  by  the  encreafe  of  hands  the  wages  were 
lefTened,  it  would  be  of  benefit  to  the  kingdom,  without 
hurting  the  poor;  for  as  corn  would  be  much  cheaper, 
they  could  live  better  on  their  lefTened  wages,  than  they 
now  can  on  thofe  that  are  given.  And,  moreover,  if  the 
'  '  <  •  wagc§ 
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wages  were  leffened,  the  confumption  and  demand  would 
greatly  encreafe,  as  the  manufacturers  could  afford  to  fup- 
ply  the  merchants  at  fo  cheap  a  rate,  that  they  would  un¬ 
der-fell  our  neighbours  the  French  at  the  foreign  markets; 
which  is  not  the  cafe  at  prefent,  owing  to  the  dearnefs  of 
provifions  and  labour. 

I  hope  you  will  take  this  letter  as  it  is  meant,  and  if  you 
think  it  has  merit  fufficient,  give  it  a  place  in  your  col¬ 
lection. 

I  fhafl  perhaps,  in  future,  communicate  to  you  fomc 
obfervations  which  may  not  be  deemed  incurious  by  your 
readers.  Agriculture  has  long  engaged  my  attention,  and  I 
have  from  time  to  time  endeavoured  to  gain  every  infor¬ 
mation  I  could  on  the  fubjeCt. 

If  we  would  find  true  happinefs,  or  content,  which  is 
much  the  fame  thing,  w t  ought  probably  to  fearch  for  it 
among  fuch  as  pafs  their  lives  in  rural  employments :  by 
thefe  the  moft  aCtive  mind  is  fully  occupied,  no  room  being 
left  for  tyrant  paffions,  which  are,  in  fad,  almofl:  the  foie 
fource  of  our  varied  misfortunes. 

But  I  forget,  that  in  fuch  a  coJle&ion  I  mull  not 
run  too  much  into  a  ftrain  of  morality.  Pardon  me  for 
my  little  digrefiion,  and  believe  me  very  much. 
Gentlemen, 

Your  humble  fervant, 

London,  Nov.  25, 1763.  Clericws* 


NUMBER  LVII. 

A  Letter  to  the  Editors ,  on  the  Benefit  of  watering  Land  in 

dry  Summers . 

Gentlemen, 

IF  you  think  the  following  method  of  agriculture  de-> 
ferves  your  notice  in  the  Mufeum  Ruflicum ,  a  work  fo 
well  calculated  for  the  improvement  of  farmers  in  general  ; 
I  fhall  relate  the  management  of  a  field  of  five  acres, 

which 
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which  I  laid  down  in  grafs  in  the  year  1762,  which  proved 
a  remarkable  dry  one;  many  crops  of  new-fown  grafs 
failing  through  the  exceffive  drought  of  the  feafon. 

It  had  a  fummer’s  tilth  the  preceding  year,  to  deflroy  all 
weeds  that  might  be  produced  in  the  former  crop,  which 
was  wheat*:  during  the  winter  it  was  again  plowed,  and 
twice  more  in  the  fpring  :  it  was  intended  to  have  given 
it  another  plowing  +  before  it  was  Towed,  to  reduce  it  to 
a  very  fine  mould,  which  is  always  reckoned  beft  for 
grafs  ;  but  the  rainy  weather  at  that  time  prevented  it,*the 
foil  being  a  flrong  clay,  very  retentive  of  wet  for  fome 
time. 


The  land  was  made  as  level  as  poilible,  and  then  flowed 
with  white  oats,  only  three  bufhels  J  on  an  acre,  contrary 
to  the  maxim  of  this  county,  where  our  farmers  never  flow 
Ms  than  four;  this  was  deiigned  with  a  view  of  preferving 
the  grafs  feeds,,  con  Ming  of  rye-grafs>  trefoil ,  white  Dutch- 

clover , 


%  Our  correfpon  dent’s  plowing  this  Held  the  preceding  fum« 
mer.,  to  deftr-oy  the  weeds  that  might  have  rifen  in  the  wheat- 
itubble,  was  certainly  very  good  hufbandry,  and  could  not  fail 
anfwering  his  expectations :  this  plowing  was,  befiues,  of  great 
fervice  towards  reducing  the  land  into  a  fine  tilth.  O. 

f  This  gentleman,  with  great  judgement,  allowed  his  field 
four  plo wings,  and  would  have  given  it  a  fifth  before  lowing. 
Had  not  the  weather  been  wet.  A  little  reflection  will  almofl; 
always  make  the  affairs  of  a  farm  go  well.  It  fhouid  be  con- 
fidered  that  a  ftrong  foil  requires,  at  leaft,  double  the  plowing 
that  a  light  fandy  one  does ;  yet  have  we  often  known  flovenly 
farmers  lay  down  a  ftiff  foil  in  oats  and  grafs  feeds,  with  only 
two  flight  plowings  :  the  confequence  has  generally  been  a  fail¬ 
ure  of  one  or  the  other,  if  not  both  of  their  crops.  To  fuch 
farmers  we  recommend  our  correfpondent’s  practice.  O. 

%  Great  advantages  mull,  of  courfe,  refult  from  lowing  but 
a  few  oats  for  feed.  Had  it  been  Town  thick,  the  crop  of  grafs 
would  have  been  either  choked  or  ftarved  ;  but  by  this  thin 
•jewing,  it  received,  during  the  fp ring-months,  in  its  infant 
growth.,  all  pofiible  benefit  from  the  dews,  air,  and  fun;  and 
afterwards,  when  the  fun’s  influence  grew  too  powerful,  and 
would  have  fcorched  it  up,  the  oats  branched  and  run  to  head, 
rind,  by  (hading  the  grafs,  protected  it  in  its  autumnal  growth* 
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alover,  rib,  or  plant  am- grafs,  and  hay-feeds  *,  from  being 
choked  up  by  too  great  a  crop  of  corn,  which  is  often 
the  cafe  in  wet  feafons  :  the  corn,  growing  rank,  is  foora 
laid  by  the  violence  of  the  wind  and  rain,  to  the  total  de~ 
ftru&ion  of  the  grafs,  none  being  obferved  to  grow  where 
the  corn  is  laid. 

The  feafon  proving  remarkably  dry,  I  took  a  very  par¬ 
ticular,  and  almoft,  I  may  fay,  fmgular  method  of  helping, 
my  crop  to  rife  in  fpite  of  the  dry  weather,  fo  prejudicial 
to  the  grafs. 

At  all  events  I  fitted  a  trough  pierced  with  holes  to  a 
water-cart,  that  contained  fixty  gallons,  in  the  fame  manner 
as  the  ftreets  in  London  are  watered  in  the  rummer- time  5 
and  a  pond  being  contiguous  to  the  field,  my  fervant,  with, 
only  one  horfe,  watered  the  ground  in  five  days  time,  and 
that  only  once  over,  which  anfwered  beyond  expectation, 
giving  convincing  proofs  of  the  utility  of  the  fcheme. 

In  about  a  fortnight’s  time,  the  grain  arofe  to  a  confider- 
able  height,  (hading  and  keeping  cool  the  grafs  underneath  : 
by  harveft-time  feveral  of  the  oat-ftraws  meafured  from 
four  to  five  feet  in  height ;  and  the  very  next  held,  fowed 
with  oats  and  grafs,  failed  confiderably,  none  of  the  oats 
meafuring  more  than  two  feet,  and  many  under  :  the  crop 
of  grafs  was  entirely  loft,  and  obliged  to  be  plowed  up 
again  in  the  following  winter. 

The  produce  of  my  field,  fo  managed,  was  thirty-two 
quarters  f  and  two  bufhels  of  good  oats,  and  would  have 
yielded  more,  but  I  was  obliged  to  make  the  hack  in  the 

field*. 

*  Were  we  to  find  any  fault  with  this  gentleman’s  proceed¬ 
ing,  it  would  be  for  fowing  in  the  fame  held  confufedly  fo 
many  kinds  of  grafs-feeds.  We  cannot  enough  recommend 
the  fowing  the  bell  kinds  diftin&ly  and  feparately,  cultivating 
them  regularly,  as  we  do  our  crops  of  corn.  N. 

f  This  was  indeed  a  very  good  crop,  and  we  join  with  our 
correfpondent  in  admitting  a  great  efficacy  in  his  watering.  We 
fhould,  however,  have  been  glad  if  he  had  informed  us,  at 
what  time  of  the  year  he  watered  his  held  ;  how  many  turns 
of  his  cart  it  took  to  an  acre,  or,  in  other  words,  how  many 
turns  his  man  went  in  a  day ;  in  what  manner  the  held  was 

'  manured 
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field,  not  having  barn-room  at  that  time ;  and  the  double 
carriage  afterwards  to  be  thrafhed  (the  wind  having  blown 
down  the  flack)  contributed  greatly  to  diminifh  the  pro¬ 
duce,  or  it  had  been  larger. 

The  grafs  proved  very  good,  and  a  full  crop :  almoft 
every  other  farmer  loft  their  crops  of  grafs  that  feafon. 

1  am  convinced  that  watering  the  ground,  which  was 

done  in  July,  the  grain  being  fowed  the  April  before, 
was  the  principal  caufe  of  fo  large  a  produce. 

I  am,  Gentlemen, 

Nov.  23,  1763.  Your  moft  humble  fervant. 

To  Mr,  Newbery,  Bookfeller ,  R.  H— - —  E, 

in  St ,  Paul’*  Church-yard,  In  the  North  of  Hertfordfhire. 


j, 


NUMBER  LVIII. 

A  Letter  to  the  Editors ,  hinting  a  Method  of  preferving  the 
Madder- Root  for  Sale ,  without  drying. 


Gentlemen, 


TPI  E  hint  thrown  out  in  your  Mufcum ,  (N°.  XXIX. 

page  147.)  in  regard  to  the  making  an  extradl  of 
the  madder-root,  which  might  ferve  the  purpofes  of  dying, 
I  am  apt  to  think,  will  be  of  very  little  ufe,  upon  account 
of  the  large  quantity  of  water  which  mu  ft  neceftarily  be 
ufed  to  make,  in  the  firft  place,  a  proper  decodfion  of 
the  faid  root,  green,  or  dry,  in  order  to  draw  the  whole 
colour  from  it ;  which  decodlion  muft  afterwards  be  boiled 
away  to  the  confidence  of  an  extradt;  and  the  expence 
hereof,  befides  the  nicety  which  is  requifite  in  every  ope¬ 
ration 


manured  for  the  preceding  crop  of  wheat ;  and  whether  that 
grain  was  fowed  on  a  fallow,  or  after  beans,  peas,  or  any  other 
crop.  We  Ihould  be  glad  of  another  letter  from  this  gentle¬ 
man,  explaining  thefe  particulars ;  and  his  future  favours,  on 
any  other  occafion,  will  greatly  oblige  us.  N. 
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ration  of  this  kind,  I  apprehend,  will  be  too  heavy  a 
charge  upon  the  commodity  *. 

I  am  much  better  plea  fed  with  what  your  ingenious  cor- 
refpondent  has  obferved  of  the  ufe  of  this  root  in  its  green 
eftate.  Some  ingenious  men  in  France ,  he  fays,  have  tryed 
how  it  would  anfwer  to  ufe  the  madder- root  green%  for  dying . 
It  did  very  well.  And  I  know  of  no  objections  that  can 
be  made  againft  the  ufe  of  it  this  way,  if  our  dyers  could 
pofhbly  receive  it  from  the  hands  of  the  planters  in  this 
condition,  without  any  danger  of  its  fermenting  and  putre¬ 
fying  before  it  could  reach  them. 

To  prevent  this,  I  propofe,  that  the  roots,  as  foon  as 
they  are  taken  out  of  the  ground,  (hould  be  well  walked, 
and  immediately  thrown  under  a  mill,  the  conftruClion  of 
which  may  be  eafily  devifed,  there  to  be  ground,  with  what 
water  may  be  requifite,  into  a  fine  pulp  ;  and  this  pulp  af¬ 
terwards  to  be  put  up  into  tight  calks,  with  a  proper  quan¬ 
tity  f  of  bay- fait  and  alum,  in  equal  proportions.  Thefe 
falts,  I  apprehend,  will  prevent  any  fermentation,  and 
confequently  any  corruption  of  the  materials,  without  the 
lead  injury  to  their  colour :  the  latter,  I  have  reafon  to 
think,  will  rather  improve  it. 

To  try  this  experiment,  a  planter  has  nothing  to  do  but 
to  pound  a  few  green  roots  very  minutely  in  a  marble  mor¬ 
tar,  with  a  given  quantity  of  thefe  falts,  and  afterwards  to 
cover  them  up  clofe  in  a  Hone  jar,  obferving,  from  time 
to  time,  what  alteration  follows  in  their  colour,  and  whe¬ 
ther  any  fermentation  enfues. 

Vol.  I.N*.  4.  K  k  If 

*  As  in  fome  counties  a  great  deal  of  coke,  or  coal-cinders, 
are  confumed,  for  drying  malt ;  perhaps  this.extraft  might  |be 
made  and  evaporated  with  very  little  expence,  if  the  furnaces 
of  the  coppers  were  fo  contrived,  as  to  burn  the  coal  that  was 
ufed,  to  a  coke  or  cinder,  at  the  fame  time  that  it  heated  the 
water,  or  extract  of  the  root.  This  is  far  from  being  impoffible; 
and,  once  compaffed,  as  the  coke  would  fell  for,  at  leaft,  as 
much  as  the  coals  cod,  there  could  nothing  be  charged  to  the 
account  of  the  madder,  but  the  labour  of  the  men,  and  ths 
carriage  of  the  coals  to  and  from  the  laboratory.  N. 

f  Our  correfpondent  apprehends,  about  an  ounce  of  each  to 
a  pound  would  be  fufiicient. 
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If  no  fermentation  follows,  he  may  be  allured  the  root,  in 
this  condition,  may  be  fent  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom,  and 
will  ferve  all  the  purpofes  of  dying,  equally  with  the  dried 
root  *5  and  though  the  bulk  will  be  confiderably  encreafed, 
and  the  carriage  confequently  enhanced,  yet,  I  apprehend, 
the  planter  will  be  enabled  to  afford  it  upon  terms  fo  much 
cheaper,  that  the  confumer,  in  the  whole,  will  be  much 
better  ferved. 

If  I  could  have  had  any  opportunity,  myfelf,  of  trying 
this  experiment,  I  fhould  not  have  refled  fatisfied  with 
barely  fending  you  my  fpeculative  opinion  upon  the  mat¬ 
ter  f :  thofe  that  have  fuch  opportunities,  and  will  fend 
you  the  refult  of  any  trials  of  this  kind,  may  be  of  fignal 
fervice  to  their  country,  and  among  the  reff  will  particu¬ 
larly  oblige,  Gentlemen, 

Manchefter,  Nov.  24,  1763.  Your  humble  fervant, 

*I'o  the  Care  of  Mr,  Newbery,  J.  M. 

in  St.  Paul’s  Church-Yard. 

^  Could  the  fait,  which  was  ufed  to  preferve  the  madder  in 
the  barrels,  be  afterwards  recovered  from  the  dyer’s  baths, 
which  one  would  imagine  was  not  impracticable,  it  would 
greatly  leffen  the  price  of  the  root  to  the  confumer,  as  the  fame 
fait,  with  a  little  addition  in  quantity,  might  be  ufed  again 
for  the  fame  purpofe;  by  which  means  the  duty,  which  is  very 
heavy  on  fait,  might  be  laved.  This  may,  perhaps,  be  thought 
a  faving  not  worth  attending  to,  being  only  in  the  proportion  6f 
an  ounce  to  a  pound  ;  but  if  it  is  conlidered,  that  of  this  faked 
pulp  of  the  root,  eight,  if  not  ten  pounds  mull  be  ufed  by 
fhe  dyer,  where  one  of  the  dried  root  would  be  fufficient,  it 
alters  the  cafe.  N. 

f  If  tjiis  gentleman  would  continue  his  favours,  it  would 

obliec  us  much, 

/ 


U  M  fh 
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NUMBER  LIX. 

A  Letter  to  the  Editors ,  relative  to  Monf  de  L’lfle’j  Method 

of  mowing  Wheat . 

Gentlemen, 

HAVING  feen  your  Mufeum  Rujllcum ,  of  which 
I  intend  to  be  a  conftant  reader,  on  account  of  the 
many  ufeful  obfervations  already  contained  in  it,  I  could  not 
help  taking  notice  of  a  piece  marked  No.  IV.  and  entitled 
A  Letter ,  containing  Obfervations  on  the  new  Method  of  mow¬ 
ing  Corn ,  invented  by  Monf  de  L’lfle. 

I  am  a  great  lover  of  agriculture,  not  lefs  for  the  plea- 
fure  it  gives  me,  than  for  the  profit  that  naturally  refults 
from  a  proper  practice  of  it. 

I  (hould  be  glad  to  introduce  this  method  of  ’  mowing 
wheat  into  my  native  country  * ;  (you  muft  by  this  time 
know  I  am  a  foreigner)  but  I  do  not  find,  in  the  piece 
above  mentioned,  any  perfedt  defcription  of  the  dimenfions 
and  proportions  of  the  fcythe  f,  fo  as  to  enable  me  to  form 
a  proper  idea  of  it,  and  put  me  in  a  capacity  of  directing 
workmen  how  to  make  one. 

I  (hould  be  glad  to  be  informed  where  I  can  find  a  per¬ 
fect  defcription  of  this  fcythe,  together  with  ample  infrac¬ 
tions  how  to  ufe  it  J.  If  it  fhould  fucceed  in  the  trials,  I 

K  k  2  pur- 

*  We  have  taken  the  liberty  of  altering,  in  feme  rcfpeCts,  th® 
form  of  this  letter,  but  our  correfpondenFs  thoughts  are  all  pre¬ 
ferred.  N. 

f  Figures  1  and  2.  in  our  plate,  page  160,  are  the' handle 
and  blade  of  Monf.  de  L’lfle’s  fcythe  ;  the  dimenfions  and  pro¬ 
portions  of  it  are  contained  in  the  note  under  page  160  :  we  re¬ 
fer  our  correfpondent  alfo  to  Number  LIU.  page  235,  of  our  col¬ 
lection,  and  to  Number  LVI.  page  241  :  thefe  pieces  he  will 
not,  probably,  be  difpleafed  with  reading,  if  he  has  not  already 
feen  fome  of  them.  N. 

X  Monf.  de  L’lfle’s  fcythe  is  greatly  recommended  by  Monf. 
du  Hamel,  in  his  Elevens  d7 Agriculture,  lately  publilhed  in 

France : 
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purpofe  making  with  it  in  my  country,  I  will  certainly 
communicate  it  to  you,  as  well  as  any  other  obfervations 
in  hufbandry,  which  I  may  think  worthy  of  appearing  in 
your  collection. 

I  fhould  alfo  be  glad  to  be  informed,  whether  the  in¬ 
ventor  of  this  fcythe  was  Edward  Lifle,  Efq ;  *  who  wrote 
the  Obfervations  in  Hufbandry,  being  led  to  this  imagination 
by  the  affinity,  if  not  the  identity,  of  the  names.  Your 
giving  me  the  information  above  required,  will  very  much 
oblige.  Gentlemen, 

London,  Nov.  4,  1763.  Your  very  humble  fervant. 
To  be  left  at  Mr .  NewberyV,  A  foreign  Farmer, 

Bookfeller ,  in  St.  Paul’s  Church- Yard. 


NUMBER  '  LX. 

A  Letter  to  the  Editors ,  on  the  Culture  of  the  Liquorice- 

Plant , 

Gentlemen, 

THE  fubjeCl  of  this  letter  being  apparently  ufeful,  I 
__  hope  you  will  give  it  a  place  in  your  work. 

I  have,  in  my  time,  raifed'  a  good  deal  of  liquorice:  It 
may  therefore  be  prefumed,  I  know  fomething  of  its  cul¬ 
ture.  This  knowledge,  acquired  by  long  experience,  I  am, 
willing  to  communicate,  at  lead  in  part,  for  the  benefit  of 
others,  being  fenfible  there  is  a  fale  for  much  larger  quan¬ 
tities  of  this  root,  than  are  annually  raifed  in  this  king¬ 
dom. 

The 

France  :  it  was  tried  there,  long  before  it  was  even  heard  of  in 
England.  Monf.  du  Hamel’s  account,  though  not  quite  fatis- 
factory,  will  dill  be  proper  for  our  correfpondent  to  read.  R. 

*  After  what  has  been  faid  in  the  preceding  notes,  it  is 
fcarcely  necefiary  to  obferve,  that  the  Edward  Lille,  Efq;  men¬ 
tioned  by  our  correfpondent,  is  not  the  inventor  of  the  fcythe 
in  queilion.  This  gentleman’*  future  favours  will  be  very  ac¬ 
ceptable.  N; 
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The  common  culture  of  it  is  not  difficult  to  be  learned  ; 
and  this,  with  an  attention  to  feme  of  the  obfervations  I 
fhall  hereafter  make,  will  enable  any  thinking  farmer,  that 
knows  his  bufinefs,  to  cultivate  it  to  advantage. 

This  plant  thrives  bed:  on  a  deep,  loofe,  rich  mould  and 
if  it  is  frefh  land,  that  has  not  for  many  years  borne  corn, 
the  profit  will  be  the  greater,  as  the  crop  will  be  larger,  and 
the  roots  of  a  finer  quality. 

A  rich  Tandy  foil,  provided  it  is  deep,  will  do  well  for 
this  plant ;  and  it  muff  always  be  remembered,  that  too 
much  moifhire  is  its  greateft  enemy :  let  no  one  therefore 
attempt  to  plant  it  on  a  damp  clay,  left  the  whole  crop 

be  cankered. 

Land  cannot  be  made  too  fine,  nor  dug  too  deep.,  for 
liquorice  :  it  fhould  be,  at  leaft,  moved  with  the  fpade  to 
the  depth  of  two  feet  and  a  half,  and  if  a  little  deeper,  fc 
much  the  better. 

If  the  land,  on  which  the  liquorice-fets  are  to  be  planted, 
is  frefh,  rich,  and  in  good  heart,  it  needs  no  manure  for  the 
firft  crop  ;  but  if  it  has  been  for  feme  years  in  tillage,  the 
plafiter  will  do  well  to  give  it,  in  the  fummer  time,  a 
good  dreffing  of  very  rotten  dung,  lime,  and  coal- allies  or 
foot,  mixed  together,  fome  months  before,  in  a  compoft  :  the 
quantity  muft  be  regulated  by  the  {fate  of  the  land,  always 
remembering  that  this  plant  requires  a  great  deal  of  nourilh- 
ment,  and  is  a  great  impoverifher  of  land,  though  it  extradb 
much  of  its  nourifhment,  or  food,  from  a  confiderable  depths 
at  a  diftance  from  the  furface ;  fome  of  the  roots  running 
five  or  fix  feet,  at  leaf!:,  into  the  ground. 

When  the  ground  is  properly  prepared,  reduced  to  a  very 
fine  tilth,  and  laid  level,  fome  liquorice  runners,  or  fets, 
are  to  be  procured.  Thefe  muff  be  cut  into  pieces,  about 
eight  ar  nine  inches  long  each  f,  and  planted  in  rows,  with 

dib- 

*  Mr.  Miller  fays,  it  delights  in  a  rich,  light,  fandy  foil,, 
which  Ihould  be  three  feet  deep  at  leaft. 

f  Ten  inches  long  each,  Miller  fays,  with  each  a  good  buck 
or  eye,  or  they  are  apt  to  jnifcarry. 
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dibbers  afmed  with  iron  points.  -  I  make  my  rows  two  feet 
afunder,  put  my  fets  fifteen  inches  from  each  other  and 
when  three  rows  are  planted  on  a  fix-feet  bed,  I  allow  two 
feet  more  of  interval  betwixt  bed  and  bed. 

When  I  put  in  my  fets  with  the  dibber,  I  leave  the  up¬ 
per  end  of  each  fet  juft  level  with  the  furface  of  the  ground  : 
I  fhould  have  obferved,  that  I  have  all  my  fets  carefully  in- 
fpedted  before  they  are  carried  into  the  field,  to  fee  that  each 
of  them  has  one,  if  not  two  eyes*  or  buds,  without  which 
they  would  make  no  (hoots. 

When  the  whole  fpot  of  ground  is  planted,  I  make  my 
labourers  dig  up  the  intervals  one  fpit  deep,  and  fpread  the 
earth  on  the  beds  :  this  raifes  them  about  two  inches  above 
the  head  of  the  fets,  and  by  lowering  the  intervals,  ferves  in 
Wet  feafons  to  drain  the  beds.  I  generally  contrive  to  get 
this  work  done  by  the  laft  week  in  September  f ;  but  in  fa¬ 
vourable  years,  the  middle  of  O&ober  is  not  too  late. 

If  the  weather  proves  mild,  I  have  no  farther  trouble  with 
them  during  the  winter ;  but  if  it  is  likely  to  freeze  hard, 
I  cover  the  beds  with  peas  haulm,  or  long  dung,  or  fome 
fuch  matter,  to  forward  the  growth  of  the  roots  in  the 
fpring,  and  protect  them,  during  the  winter,  from  the 
frofts. 

Early  in  the  fpring,  on  the  firft  appearance  of  the  weeds, 
I  allow  my  liquorice  a  thorough  hoeing ;  and  this  is  feveral 
times  repeated  in  the  dry  weather  of  the  fummer. 

The  winter  following,  I  again  cover  them  with  long 
dung,  and  in  the  fpring,  before  the  roots  begin  to  fhoot, 

I  have  the  fpaces  betwixt  the  rows  on  the  beds  loofened 
with  a  fpade,  and  the  intervals  are  well  dug  ;  immediately 

after 

*  Our  correfpondent  agrees  pretty  well  with  Mr.  Miller,  as 
to  the  diftance  at  which  the  fets  are  to  be  planted,  both  in  the 
rows,  and  one  row  from  the  other. 

f  Miller  fays  that  the  beft  feafon  for  planting  thefe  fets 
is,  towards  the  end  of  February,  or  the  beginning  of  March  ; 
(but  we  are  rather  inclined  to  join  in  opinion  with  our  corre¬ 
fpondent,  and  prefer  the  autumn  for  this  work,  particularly  if 
the  fets  are,  during  the  winter,  guarded  by  fome  long  dung 
from  the  hard  frofts.  N. 
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after  which,  I  give  the  land  a  flight  drefling  of  coal- foot* 
fown  by  hand :  it  ihould  be  thick  enough  to  make  the  land 
look  black :  this  the  firft  rains  wafh  in,  and  it  greatly 
warms  and  invigorates  the  plants. 

The  fecond  and  third  fummers,  all  I  have  to  do,  is  to 
keep  my  crop  clear  of  weeds :  this,  indeed,  is  very  necef- 
fary,  and  the  hpeings  for  this  purpofe  muft  be  more  or 
lefs  frequent,  according  to  the  feafon ;  generally,  three  times 
in  the  fummer  aye  quite  fufRcient,  efpecially  if  the  land  was 
well  prepared  before  the  fets  were  planted. 

Many  good  fenfible  farmers,  whom  I  have  known  to 
cultivate  this  plant,  in  autumn  have  a  practice  of  cutting 
down  the  ftalks,  whilft  they  are  in  full  fap,  thinking 
thereby  to  ftrengthen  the  roots.  I  differ  from  them,  how¬ 
ever,  in  opinion,  and  am  rather  apt  to  imagine,  that 
this  cutting  of  the  ftalks,  whilft  the  fap  is  in  motion,  muft 
be  prejudicial  to  the  roots.  It  is,  therefore,  my  cuftom, 
always  to  defer  cutting  off  the  ftalks,  till  they  are  withered, 
and  begin  to  decay;  nature  then  indicating,  that  an  ab- 
ftradtion  will  be  of  fervice. 

Thefe  roots  fhould  have  three  fummers  growth*  be¬ 
fore  they  are  fit  to  take  up  :  it  is  very  feldom  that  they 
have  attained  a  proper  fize  at  two  years  end  ;  and  if  you 
leave  them  longer  than  three  years  in  the  ground,  the  roots 
are  apt  to  grow  fticky,  and  lofe  a  part  of  their  faccharine 
quality. 

I  never  take  them  up  till  the  fap  is  entirely  at  reft,  and 
the  leaves  and  ftalks  are  withered ;  they  are  then  in  prime 
order,  and  fitteft  for  fale. 

If 

*  Mr.  Miller  fays,  thefe  plants  Ihould  remain  three  years 
from  the  time  of  planting,  when  they  will  be  fit  to  take  up. 
As  he  is  an  advocate  for  fpring-planting,  we  muft  neceffarily 
conclude,  he  thinks  they  fhould  alfo  be  taken  up  in  the  fpring : 
yet  this  does  not  feem  to  be  the  cafe  ;  for  he  adds,  that  they 
Ihould  not  be  taken  up  till  the  ftalks  are  perfectly  decayed  r 
now  the  time  when  the  ftalks  decay  is,  undoubtedly,  the  au¬ 
tumn  :  we  could  therefore  wifh,  for  the  fatisfa&ion  of  his 
readers,  he  had  been  precife  as  to  the  time  ia  which  he  thinks 
they  ought  to  be  taken  up.  N. 
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If  thefe  roots  are  taken  up  while  the  fap  is  in  motion,  either 
early  in  the  autumn,  or  late  in  the  fpring,  they  are  apt  to 
shrivel,  and  lofe  much  of  their  weight,  and  are,  befides, 
more  difpofed  to  ferment,  and  periih. 

The  bed  way'  of  taking  them  up  is,  to  dig  the  -ground 
over  as  deep  as  the  principal  roots  run,  having  pickers 
ready  to  gather,  up  the  roots  as  fad  as  they  are  -thrown  up 
fey  the  fpade. 

My  general  practice  is  to  get  rid  of  my  roots  as  foon  as 
1  conveniently  can ;  and  I  find  it  better  fo  to  do,  than  to 
wait  for  the  riling  of  the  markets.  .1  have  had,  from  one  acre 
of  fine,  freih,  rich  land,  above  3000  pounds  of  faieable  root, 
which  has  produced  me  above  fixfcy  pounds;  but  this  many 
years  ago,  fny  crops  not  being  in  general  now  fo  large. 

When  I  have  taken  up  a  crop  of  this  root,  rf  it  was 
planted  on  freih  land,  I  generally  prepare  the  fame  ground 
to  yield  me  another  crop  ;  and  this  takes  me  near  ay-ear. 

I,  in  the  fird  place,  give  it,  during  the  winter  frods, 
%  thorough  good  dreffing,  of  well-rotted  dung,  mixed  with 
lime:  of  this  I  lay  on  large  quantities,  dill  having  regard 
to  the  condition  of  the  foil,  and  plowing  it  well  in  the  en- 
fuing  dimmer. 

In  fuch  loofe  foils,  as  are  proper  for  this  plant,  there  is  no 
©ccafion  to  dig  the  land  for  this  crop,  the  taking  up  the 
foots  having  dirred  it  to  a  great  depth:  this,  with  three  or 
four  dimmers  plowings,  is  diffident. 

As  to  the  red,  I  manage  the  fame  as  I  did  for  the  pre¬ 
ceding  crop.  -  •  -  * 

if  the  land,  which  has  borne  me  a  crop  of  liquorice- root, 
was  not  freih  land  when  it  was  planted,  but  had  been  any 
time  in  tillage,  I  fcarcely  ever  chide  to  plant  it  again  with 
the  fame  crop,  without  allowing  feveral  years  of  interval 

at 

#  This  praclicfe  of  our  correfpondent  vve  efteem  very 
judicious,  though  many  liquorice-planters  in  Yorkihire  and 
Surry  make  no  fcruple  of  taking  three  or  four  fucceffive 
crops  of  this  root  off  the  fame  land.  By  this  means  their  pro¬ 
fit  is  greatly  leffened,  and  it  difcourages  others  from  attempting 
Its  culture.  N.  ... 
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at  lead  feven ;  but  in  this  cafe,  I  frequently  fow  oats  in  the 
fpring,  to  abate  the  ranknefs  of  the  foil ;  and  it  will  then, 
with  a  very  flight  dreffing,  give  me  a  good  crop  of  wheat. 

In  my  method  of  cultivating  this  plant,  I  always  allow 
fpace  enough  for  the  roots  to  extend  in  fearch  of  food  ;  and 
this  is  my  reafon  for  planting  my  rows  at  two  feet  diftance : 
I  am,  befides,  very  careful  of  keeping  them  clear  of  weeds, 
and  that,  particularly,  during  the  firfl  fummer ;  being  very 
fen  Able  that,  without  this  precaution,  they  would  be  in  great 
danger  of  being  choked  up,  and  robbed  of  their  proper 
fliare  of  nourifhment ;  particularly,  they  would  receive  no 
benefit  from  the  dews,  which  are  fo  friendly  to  vegetation  % 
and  even  the  fun’s  warmth  would  be,  in  a  great  meafure, 
kept  from  the  roots  by  the  (hade  of  the  weeds. 

Many,  who  plant  liquorice,  allow  much  lefs  fpace  than  I 
do  betwixt  the  rows,  and  will  yet,  the  firft  fummer,  tak« 
off  a  crop  of  onions,  or  fpinage,  or  young  carrots,  and 
think  it  fo  much  clear  profit ;  but  the  queffion  is,  whether 
thefe  crops  may  not,  during  the  time  they  are  on  -the 
ground,  be  to  all  intents  and  purpofes  deemed  weeds 
having  nearly,  if  not  altogether,  as  bad  effeas,  as  weeds 
would  have  if  permitted  to  grow  with  the  crop 

Some,  worfe  farmers,  continue  this  praaice  two  years  of 
its  growth  ;  but  it  is  quite  needlefs  to  condemn  this  method 
of  culture,  as  it  cannot  but  ftand  felf-condemn'ed. 

In  the  dreflings  I  give  my  land,  for  preparing  it  to  ra- 
ceive  this  plant,  experience  has  convinced  me  that  lime  is 
a  much  fweeter  manure  than  ftable-dung :  in  fa&  this 
laft  is  not,  on  any  account,  to  be  ufed  till  it  is  quite  rotten, 

and  then  lime  is  very  properly  added  to  it  as  a  cor- 
reaor. 

Some  friends  of  mine,  who  live  very  near  London,  have 
attempted  to  cultivate  this  plant  on  their  lands  3  but  they 

Vol.  I.  N°.  4.  L  1 

*  Mr.  Miller  thinks  a  crop  of  onions  may,  without  damage 
to  the  roots,  be  taken  the  firft  year  ;  we  rather  join  with  our 
conefpondent  in  tninking,  that  they  would  have  nearly  the  ef- 
fe<ft  of  fo  many  weeds,  and  do  more  damao-e  to  the  cron  th&a 
the  value  of  them  could  poflibly  pay.  N» 
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find  it  does  not  anfwer;  and  this,  on  account  of  the  great 

richnefs  of  the  foil,  owing  to  the  great  quantity  of  London.; 

dung  laid  on  it.  It  is  true,  the  roots  were  at  three  years 

end  larger  than  mine ;  but  they  were  not  fo  bright,  but 

had  a  blacker  coat,  and  were  deemed  greatly  inferior  in 

quality 

Should  any  of  your  readers  be  inclined  to  cultivate  this 
plant,  by  following  thefe  diredlions,  not  implicitly,  but  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  difcretion,  the  circumftances  of  their  foil, 
&c,  confidexed,  they  cannot  well  fail  fucceeding. 

I  am.  Gentlemen, 

Your  moft  obedient  fervant, 

Croydon,  Nov.  26,  1763.  G.  K, 

NUMBER  LXI. 

A  Letter  to  the  Editors ,  recommending  the  life  of  a  Cutting* 
Boxy  for  preparing  Horfe-Meat . 

Gentlemen, 

IH  A  V  E  travelled  over  feveral  parts  of  England,  and 
have,  of  courfe,  feen  many  methods  pradtifed  in  feed¬ 
ing  plow  and  cart  horfes. 

Some  half  ftarve  them  by  not  allowing  a  fufficiency  of 
corn;  others,  on  the  contrary,  have  their  horfes  too  well  fed, 
when  they  leave  this  bufmefs  to  the  difcretion  of  their  plow¬ 
men,  who  moil  of  them  think  a  horfe  cannot,  if  he  works, 
have  too  much  corn.  Both  thefe  extremes  fhould,  if  poflx- 
ble,  be  avoided  ;  yet  it  is  no  eafy  matter  to  do  it. 

I,  for  my  part,  never  give  my  horfes  any  pure  corn,  but 
always  make  ufe  of  a  cutting-box:  in  this  my  men  cut  their 
horfe-meat,  which  is  unthrefhed  oats,  tares,  peas,  or  beans : 
they  cut  off  the  heads  where  the  corn  lies,  and,  befides, 
take  a  cut  or  two  of  the  ftraw  to  mix  with  it. 

'  ‘  -  This 

*  Mr.  Miller  fays  nearly  the  fame  thing  of  the  lands  near 
London. 
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This  my  horfes  eat  inftead  of  corn,  and  they  are  very 
fond  of  it,  it  being  very  nourifhing  food  ;  and  there  is  no 
danger  of  their  being  forfeited  with  it,  which  they  often  are 
with  pure  corn,  many  of  their  diforders  arifing  from  their 
being  over- fed. 

As  I  think  it  a  great  pity  that  this  method  of  feeding 
horfes  fhould  not  be  adopted  in  other  parts  of  England,  I 
herewith  enclofe  you  a  fleet ch  of  the  cutting-box,  to  be  en* 
graved  for  your  work;  by  which  your  readers  may  foon. 
have  others  made,  as  a  workman  will  at  firft  fight  conceive 
the  form  of  it,  from  the  drawing  I  fend  you  ;  and  it  is  af¬ 
terwards  eafily  made,  even  by  an  indifferent  hand*. 

a,  is  the  box  wherein  the  fheaves  of  oats,  peas,  Sec.  are 
laid  to  be  cut ;  b  b,  an  iron  plate  with  whi*h  the  mouth  of 
the  box  is  lined:  c,  is  the  cutting-knife ;  d,  a  reft  for  it 
when  not  in  ufe :  f,  is  the  fweep,  whereby  the  cutter  plays 
up  and  down  when  in  ufe,  and  has  by  that  means  the 
greater  purchafe  and  power.  As  to  the  reft  of  the  form  of 
it,  the  legs,  &c.  the  plate  will  fufiiciently  diredt  the  work¬ 
man. 

I  cannot  enough  commend  the  ufe  of  this  cutting-box, 
though  I  am  perfuaded  the  plowmen  will  endeavour  to  pre- 
poffefs  their  mafters  agaiaft  it,  becaufe  the  cutting  of  the 
horfe-meat  is  pretty  tough  work,  and  they  do  not,  in  gene¬ 
ral,  love  ro  do  more  than  they  can  help. 

When  oats,  beans,  peas,  or  tares,  are  intended  to  be  thus 
cut  for  horfe-meat,  it  is  beft  to  mow  them  before  they  are 
quite  ripe,  as  by  that  means  fewer  of  them  will  be  loft  by 
fhaling,  and  the  ftraw,  or  ftalks,  will  be  of  better  quality, 
and  more  nourifhing  for  the  cattle. 

Care  muft  be  taken  that  the  crop  be  well  dried  before 
it  is  houfed,  or,  as  it  is  cut  when  it  is  in  fap,  it  may  heat  in 
the  mow,  and  take  great  damage,  if  not  let  the  barn  or 
ftack  on  fire. 

I  have  only  to  cbferve,  that  this  horfe-meat  fhould  be 
cut  frefh  and  frefh,  as  the  cattle  want  it,  or  by  being -ex- 

E  1  2  poled 

*  See  fig.  i,  plate  2. 
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pofed  to  the  air  it  will  harden  and  become  difagreeable  to 

their  palates,  and  this  will  caufe  them  to  naufeate  their  ne- 

ceffary  food.  I  am. 

Gentlemen, 

Canterbury,  Your  humble  fervant, 

Nov.  30,  1763.  A  Friend  to  your  Work. 


NUMBER  LXII. 

A  Letter  to  the  Editors ,  on  the  Culture  of  Horfe-Beans  in  the 
JJland  of  Thanet,  and  the  Ufe  of  the  Shim,  or  Kentilh 
Jrlorfe-Hoe . 

Gentlemen, 

I  Believe  I  have  already  informed  you,  that  the  farmers 
in  this  iiland  are  an  intelligent,  fenfible,  fet  of  men  ;  they 
are  not  {laves  to  old  cuftoms,  but  are  always  willing  to 
improve  their  methods  of  hufbandry,  by  adopting  fuch  new 
pradtices  as  are  in  other  places  warranted,  by  experience, 
to  be  good. 

To  this  may  we,  with  great  judice,  afcribe  the  delightful 
appearance  the  face  of  the  country  in  this  neighbourhood 
wears:  the  beauty  of  nature,  in  itfelf  fo  charming,  is  greatly 
fet  ofF  by  the  ornaments  of  agriculture :  a  pleafing  varied 
fcene  entertains  the  eye,  whilft  the  underdanding  is  em¬ 
ployed  in  meditating  on  the  great  advantages  that  refult 
from  honed:  indudry. 

It  is  not  a  great  number  of  years  lince  the  farmers  in  thefe 
parts  have  known  the  ufe  of  hode-beans  in  hufbandry  ;  they 
are  now,  however,  fully  fenfible  of  the  many  advantages 
that  refult  from  the  culture  of  them,  well  knowing  that 
nothing  prepares  land  better  for  wheat ;  the  tillage  they  re¬ 
quire  whilft  growing,  being  of  great  fervice  towards  killing 
the  weeds,  and  feparating  the  particles  of  earth,  fo  as  to 
reduce  them  to  a  fine  mould. 

I  mud  do  this  judice  to  the  farmers  of  Thanet,  to  fay 
that  their  method  of  cultivating  beans  is  the  mod  perfect 

of  any  I  have  ever  feen,  Was  Mr.  Tull  living,  he  would 

undoubt- 
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undoubtedly  be  delighted  to  fee  them  following,  almoll  li¬ 
terally,  his  inftrudfions:  the  fpirit  of  them,  at  leaft,  they 
have  entirely  adopted  ;  and  this  you  will  confefs,  when  I 
defcribe  to  you  their  ufages. 

The  land  they  intend  for  horfe-beans  they  generally 
plow  as  foon  as  the  wheat-feafon  is  over,  perhaps  about 
the  beginning  of  December.  At  this  time  fome  of  the 
occupiers  of  the  richer  lands  lay  on  their  dung,  in  order 
to  fit  them  for  a  wheat  tilth ;  others  do  not  lay  on  their 
dung  till  the  beans  are  off,  in  which  cafe  they  generally 
make  a  maxhill  *  on  fome  corner  of  the  land :  under 
this,  if  they  can  procure  it,  they  lay  fome  rich  mould, 
and  they  always  contrive  to  turn  it  once,  if  not  twice, 
in  the  fummer,  that  the  dung  may  be  perfectly  and  regu¬ 
larly  rotted  f  :  by  this  management  it  is  at  hand  to  lay 
on  the  land  immediately  after  harveft. 

After  the  land  has  got  the  plowing  above  mentioned  in 
the  beginning  of  December,  they  let  it  lie  quiet  till  about 
the  middle  of  March,  when  they  give  it  another  plowing; 
after  which  they  furrow  the  land,  as  they  call  it ;  that  is, 
they  draw  furrows  over  the  whole  field,  at  about  the  diftance 
of  two  feet  and  a  half  one  from  the  other. 

In  thefe  furrows  the  beans  are  dropped  fingly,  by  Women 
who  are  accuftomed  to  the  work,  and  do  it  very  well ;  but 
if  they  cannot  get  women  enough,  a  feeds-man  carries 
them  in  a  box,  and  fprains  them  thinly  out  of  his  hand  as 
he  walks  by  the  fide  of  the  furrow :  the  whole  is  then  har¬ 
rowed  over,  and  in  this  manner  the  fowing  is  finifhed. 

By  thus  fowing  their  beans  in  rows,  with  intervals,  they 
have  an  opportunity  of  always  keeping  their  land  clear  of 
weeds,  and  of  giving  the  beans,  whilft  growing,  frefh  fup- 

plies 

*  I.  e.  a  dung-heap. 

f  Dunghills  ihould  be  frequently  turned,  during  the  fummer 
feafon,  not  only  to  make  them  rot  equally,  but  alfo  to  deflroy 
the  weeds  that  are  apt  to  grow  on  them  ;  for,  if  thefe  weeds  are 
fuffered  to  perfect  their  feeds,  they  will  filed  them  on  the  dung, 
which  will  then  of  courfe  do  more  hurt  than  good  to  the  land, 
by  Hocking  it  with  a  variety  of  weeds,  very  difficult  to  be  ex¬ 
tirpated.  O. 
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plies  of  nourifhment  by  frequent  tillage.  Such  weeds  as 
grow  among  the  beans,  in  the  rows,  are  pulled  up  by  hand : 
as  to  the  weeds  that  grow  in  the  intervals  they  have  a  much 
more  expeditious  way  of  getting  rid  of  them  ;  and  this 
they  effedl  by  means  of  a  J 'him ,  or  brake-plow,  drawn  by 
one  horfe,  with  which  a  man,  and  a  little  boy  for  a  driver, 
will  clear  of  weeds,  two  acres,  or  two  acres  and  a  half,  in 
a  day.  They  fometimes  ufe  two  of  thefe  fhims  together, 
when  a  man  or  boy  goes  between  the  borfes  to  guide  them. 
In  this  manner  a  great  deal  of  work  may  be  done  in  a  fhort 
fpzce  of  time. 

The  [him  con  lifts  of  a  frame  of  wood,  in  the  two  fide- 
pieces  of  which  are  mortifes  to  admit  the  cheeks  of  the 
£hare,  which  have  holes  in  them  to  be  railed,  or  lowered, 
by  means  of  iron  pins,  at  pleafure.  I  have  herewith  fent 
you  a  drawing  of  this  Jhim9  by  which  the  form  of  it  may 
fee  much  eaiier  comprehended  than  by  any  defeription  I 
can  give  in  writing*. 

AA,  are  the  billets  to  which  the  horfes  traces  are  faftened  ; 
BB,  is  the  iron  fhare,  fomething  like  a  hoe,  generally  broad 
enough  to  clear  an  interval  at  twice  :  cc,  are  two  iron  pins 
which  are  put  through  the  holes  in  the  cheeks  of  the  fhare, 
to  raife  it  higher,  or  let  it  down  lower. 

This  then  is  the  inftrument  they  ufe  to  keep  their  beans 
clear  of  weeds:  it  is  a  kind  of  horfe-hoe,  or  cultivator,  very 
fimple  in  its  conftru&ion,  yet  of  infinite  ufe.  At  the  fame 
time  that  it  cuts  up  the  weeds,  it  loofens  the  earth  about 
the  roots  of  the  plants,  and  gives  them  every  hoeing  a  frefh 
fypply  of  wholefome  food. 

To  this  may  we  aferibe  the  ftourilhing  ftate  of  the  bean- 
crops  in  this  neighbourhood:  the  plants  have  room  to 
fpread  their  roots,  and  branch  in  their  ftalks  ;  they  enjoy 
all  the  benefit  they  can  receive  from  the  influence  of  the 
fun  and  air;  and,  by  means  of  the  intervals,  they  enjoy  a 
frequent  and  repeated  tillage  during  their  growth.  Horfe- 
beans,  in  general,  love  a  ftiff  foil ;  but,  by  mere  dint  of 
good  hufbandry,  thefe  farmers  get  large  crops  of  beans,  on 
r  •  land 


*  See  fig.  2.  pi,  z. 
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land  which  a  common  obferver  would  not  think  capable  of 
bearing  fcarcely  any  at  all. 

When  the  beans  are  full  podded  and  ripe,  which  may 
eafily  be  known  by  their  appearance,  the  better  fort  of 
farmers  cut  or  reap  them  in  a  manner  almoft  peculiar  to 
this  part  of  the  kingdom.  : 

The  workman  has  in  his  left  hand  a  hook  of  iron* 
called  a  kink  *,  having  a  wooden  handle  like  a  fickle,  or 
reapirg-hook :  with  this  they  gather  the  beans  together* 
which  they  afterwards  immediately  cut  with  an  inflrument 
called  a  twibil  f ,  which  they  have  in  their  right  hand. 
In  this  manner  they  difpatch  a  great  deal  of  work  in  a  dav 

j  9 

Some  farmers  pull  the  beans  up  by  the  roots ;  but  this  is 
when  the  crop  happens  to  be  but  thin. 

When  the  beans  are  either  cut  or  pulled,  they  let  them 
lie  in  rows  on  the  ground  till  they  are  dry,  when  they 
bind  them  up  in  bundles,  with  bonds  made  of  wheat-ffraw  - 
the  ears  of  which  have  been  previou'fly  thre/hed. 

Of  the  hink  and  tzvibil  I  have  a  1  Co  lent  you  a  drawing, 

by  which  your  readers  may  readily  conceive  a  proper  idea 
of  their  ufe  J. 

What  I  have  faid,  refpe&ing  the  culture  of  horfe-beans 
m  'J  hanet,  may  pofibly  induce  your  readers  to  entertain, 
a  favourable  opinion  of  the  principles  of  the  new'  jbuf- 
bandry,  to  which  it  very  nearly  approaches :  in  fa&,  there 
ieems  to  be  no  difference,  except  that  the  feed  is  not  fown 
out  of  a  drill- box,  which  would  be,  perhaps,  a  more  regu- 
lar  way  of  doing  it,  as  well  as  lefs  expen  five,  than  to  have 
women  drop  the  beans  in  the  furrows.  I  am, 

Gentlemen, 

Margate,  Nov.  15,  1763.  Your  mo  ft  humble  fervant, 

Rusticus. 

*  See  fig.  3.  plate  2. 

f  See  fig.  4.  plate  2. 

t  vTher  regularity  with  which  thefe  beans  are  fown,  makes  it 
much  eafier  to  cut  them  with  the  twibil  and  bink,  than  if  they 
were  fown  at  random.  Upon  the  whole,  we  cannot  enough 
recommend  this  method  of  cultivating  either  horfe-beans,  or 
broad  beans.  Q. 
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NUMBER  LX  I II. 

J  Letter  to  the  Editors ,  fro?n  a  Member  of  the  Society ,  on 
the  Mechanifm  of  Mowing  with  the  Hainaulc  Scythe,  and 
the  moji  probable  Means  of  bringing  it  into  common  Ufe> 
together  with  Hints  towards  ejlablijhing  Societies  of  Agri¬ 
culture  in  various  Farts  of  the  Kingdom  *. 

Gentlemen, 

,  .  * 

AS  a  m, ember  of  the  fociety  of  arts,  I  have  had  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  infpe&ing  carefully  the  fcythes  that  were 
laft  harveft  fent  down  into  Northamptcnfhire,  to  be  tried 
in  mowing  wheat. 

The  Hainault  fcythe  alone  is  faid  to  have  fucceeded  in 
thefe  trials:  as  to  the  other  two,  they  are  not  taken  the 
leaft  notice  of  in  the  certificate  that  was  fent  to  the  fociety 
relative  to  this  affair. 

On  examining  thefe  fcythes,  that  invented  by  Monf.  de 
L’lfle,  fig.  i,  and  2.  of  your  plate,  page  160,  more  particu¬ 
larly  attra&ed  my  attention,  as  refembling  mofl  our  com¬ 
mon  fcythes  in  form.  This,  Monf.  du  Hamel  fays,  has 
fucceeded  in  fome  experiments  that  have  been  made  with  it 
lately  in  France  ;  but  I  own  I  think  the  ftraightnefs  of  the 
handle  is  an  objection  :  in  this,  however,  I  may  be  mif- 
taken.  As  to  the  reft,  I  fhould  not  imagine  it  any  very 
difficult  matter  to  bring  it  into  ufe;  efpecially  as  a  very  in¬ 
genious  correfpondent  of  yours  tells  the  world,  in  a  piece 
marked  Numb.  LIII.  that  they  mow  beans,  in  the  vale  of 
Aylefbury,  in  the  fame  manner  Monf.  de  L’lfle  recommends 
his  wheat  to  be  mowed :  thefe  woikmen,  then,  would 
foon  he  perfecl,  with  a  very  little  infiruction,  in  this  way 
of  mowing  wheat. 

The  next  fcythe,  fig.  3,  and  4.  in  the  above  plate,  feems 
very  well  calculated  to  be  ufeful ;  but  whether  it  is  particu¬ 
larly  fo  in  mowing  wheat,  I  own  myfelf  at  prefent  not  a 

com- 

.  *  . 

*  For  this  letter  the  public  is  obliged  to  the  fame  gentleman 
who  favoured  us  with  No.  XXIX, 
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competent  judge:  I  {hall,  therefore,  forbear  faying  more  on. 
the  fubjedl,  leaving  it  to  be  handled  at  large  by  fome  of 
your  intelligent  correfpondents. 

I  now  come  to  the  Hainault  fcythe,  which  took  me  up 
a  confiderable  fpace  of  time  to  infpedt ;  and  this  as  well 
on  account  of  its  very  extraordinary  form,  as  the  wonders 
that  were  told  of  its  performances,  even  in  the  hands  of 
common  reapers. 

This  fcythe  is,  in  your  plate  above  mentioned,  repre- 
fented  by  the  fig*  5,  and  6  ;  and  fig.  7.  is  the  hook  that  is 
ufed  with  it :  this  hook  the  mower  carries  in  his  left  hand,  in 
order  to  favour  the  ftroke  of  the  fcythe.  The  blade  of  the 
fcythe,  fig.  5.  is  but  fhort,  and,  of  courfe,  makes  the  in- 
ftrument  the  lighter;  the  handle  is  very  well  adapted  to  its 
being  ufed  with  one  hand,  the  reft,  or  fhoulder,  cd  e,  being 
of  great  fervice. 

This  inftrument  is,  I  fay,  upon  the  whole,  very  well 
adapted  to  the  purpofe  for  whi^h  it  is  intended ;  but  the 
mechanifm  of  mowing  with  it,  is  fo  very  different  from 
that  in  ufe  with  the  common  fcythe,  and  even  from  the 
motion  or  operation  of  the  fickle,  or  hook,  that  it  will  not 
fpeedily  be  brought  into  ufe  by  merely  putting  it  into  the 
hands  of  the  workmen;  and  even  trying  to  inftrudl  them  in  the 
manner  of  mowing  with  it  will  anfwer  very  little  purpofe. 

The  writer  of  the  piece  figned  A.  B.  above  referred  to, 
and  marked  No.  LIII.  has  very  judicioufly  pointed  out  to 
the  public  an  eafy  method  of  bringing  Monf.  de  L’lfle’s 
fcythe  into  ufe,  by  putting  it  into  the  hands  of  the  Aylefbury- 
vale  men,  who  would  foon  be  expert  at  mowing  with  it,  as 
they  now  mow  their  beans  in  fwgrtb* 

If  I  miftake  not,  I  can  alfo  put  the  public,  the  gentle¬ 
men  of  Northamptonfliire  in  particular,  into  a  way  of  bring¬ 
ing  the  Hainault  fcythe  into  perfect  ufe,  without  having 
their  fervants  and  labourers  murmur  at  being  half  killed 
with  work  they  are  not  accuftomed  to. 

I  had  fome  months  ago,  towards  the  end  of  harveft,  oc- 
cafion  to  make  a  journey  into  Kent,  where  I  faw  fome  men 
Vol.  I.  Np.  4.  .Mm  *  getting 


*  See  No.  LIII.  fafin* 
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getting  down  a  field  that  had  a  full  crop  of  beans.  Theft" 
manner  of  working  immediately  attra&ed  my  attention,  for 
they  did  not  pull  them  up  by  the  roots,  neither  did  they 
cut  them  with  a  hook  in  the  common  way,  as  is  pra&ifed 
in  many  counties. 

.  Till  I  came  near  them  I  thought  they  were  cutting  with 
Both  hands,  as  each  hand  held  an  inflrument,  and  each  was 
in  continual  motionr  I  foon,  however,  difcovered  the 
nature  of  this  operation,  and  found  that  each  labourer  had 
in  his  right  hand  a  cutting  inftrument  called  a  twibil*y  and 
in  his  left  a  fort  of  a  hook  called  a  btnk  f :  I  have  enclofed 
you  a  drawing  of  each,  that  your  readers  may,  without 
trouble,  immediately  conceive  the  form  of  them. 

With  the  hink  they  took  hold  of  a  parcel  of  beans,  which 
they  afterwards  very  expertly,  and  with  great  expedition, 
cut  with  their  twibiL 

The  novelty  of  this  manner  of  cutting  beans  pleafed  me 
greatly,  efpecially  as  I  had  ocular  demonftration  that  it  was 
an  excellent  method. 

This  determined  me  to  be  very  particular  in  my  obferva- 
tions,  as  I  intended  to  introduce  the  pra&ice  in  fome  farms 
I  have  in  a  neighbouring  county  j  being  fully  of  opinion,, 
that  any  thing  which  tends  to  expedite  the  works  of  huf- 
bandry  cannot  but  be  ufeful  and  advantageous  to  the  land¬ 
holder,  and  the  community  in  general. 

When  I  returned  to  town  I  found  the  fociety  deeply  en¬ 
gaged  in  examining  the  affair  of  the  Hainault  fey  the,  and 
it  immediately  flruck  me,  that  the  Kentifh  men  I  had  feeft 
cutting  the  beans  would  very  foon  be  expert  at  ufing  this 
fey  the. 

Prepoffeffed  with  this  idea,  I  examined  more  and  more 
into  the  nature  of  the  two  operations,  and  found  in  the  end 
fuch  an  analogy  betwixt  them,  that  I  could  not  refrain 
imparting  my  thoughts  to  the  public  through  the  channel  of 
your  ufeful  work.  < 

The  Hainault  feythe  and  the  twibil  are  both  ufed  by  the 
tight  hand,  and  there  is  no  material  difference  in  the  flroke 

of 

i 

*  See  fig.  plate  2;  page  262.  f  See  fig.  3.  pUte  s. 
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m  the  two  inftruments.  The  hook  ufed  with  the  feythe, 
and  the  hink  with  the  twibil,  may  both  be  confidered  as  di¬ 
rectors  and  fecondary  inftruments ;  and  the  mechanifm  of 
motion  in  each  is  identically  the  fame.  Muft  it  not  then 
appear  very  plain  to  your  readers,  that  a  Eentifti  man,  who 
can  ufe  the  twibil  and  hink  in  cutting  beans,  would  very 
foon,  with  but  little  inftru&ion,  be  expert  in  the  ufe  of 
the  Hainault  fey  the  and  its  concomitant  hook  ? 

For  the  reafons  I  have  already  mentioned,  I  would  ear* 
neftly  recommend  that  the  fociety’s  agents  get,  next  harveft, 
fome  Kentifb  workmen,  that  have  been  ufed  to  the  twibil, 
to  try  what  the  Hainault  feythe  is  capable  of  doing.  It  is 
not  enough  for  a  man  to  mow  half  a  rood  of  corn,  and  from 
the  time  he  did  it  in  calculate  how  much  may  be  done  i® 
a  day. 

The  way  to  determine  this  matter  with  the  neeeflary  pre- 
cifion,  will  be  to  have  a  number  of  the  feythes  made,  and 
to  let  them  be  wrought  with  during  the  whole  harveft :  it 
will  then  be  feen  whether  they  difpatch  more  work  in  a 
"given  time  than  fickles  could  do. 

I  have  no  doubt  but  the  Kentifh  workmen  would,  in  a 
day  or  two,  be  able  to  work  with  them  as  well  as  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  Flanders ;  arid  if  they  were  found  to  anfwer,  they 
could  foon  inftruCl  the  other  labourers  *  who  had  perhaps 
never  feen  a  twibil,  and  confequently  would  not  be  quite 
£0  apt  to  learn  the  ufe  of  the  Hainault  feythe  as  themfelves. 

Our  labourers  in  general,  as  well  as  the  lower  fort  of  ig¬ 
norant  farmers,  are  ftrangely  averfe  to  every  innovation, 
and  more  particularly  fo  to  any  thing  they  think  cutlandijb 9 
Fond  of  their  fathers  .cuftoms,  they  can  feldom  be  prevailed 
on  to  change  them  and  adopt  others,  though  fully  con¬ 
vinced  thefe  laft  are  moft  eligible.  They  think  it  eafieft 
walking  in  the  old  beaten  track,  and  if  you  attempt  reafon- 

M  m  %  ing 

*  We  approve  much  of  our  correfpondent’s  fentiments  on 
this  head/ being  fenfible  there  is  a  fomething  in  the  Englifh 
labourers  which  prevents  their  fubmitting  willingly  to  be  in- 
ilruCted  by  a  foreigner.  O. 
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ing  with  them,  will  tell  you,  the  way  that  they  know  wit 
qlways  feern  fhorteji. 

Since  this  is  the  difpofition  of  the  men  who  mu  ft  execute 
all  the  works  of  hufbandry,  we  muft  not  be  too  hafty  in  our 
improvements.  It  is  not  only  neceffary  to  find  out  new  me¬ 
thods  of  doing  the  feveral  works  in  hufbandry;  but  if  we  will 
have  them  adopted  and  brought  into  pradfice,  we  muft  either 
contrive  to  inftill  a  habit  of  reafoning  into  obllinate,  felf- 
willed  clowns  ;  or  fo  difguife  the  innovation,  that  they  may 
not  be  fhocked  at  the  novelty  of  it. 

I  have  been  myfelf  much  ufed  to  thefe  human  machines, 
^nd  could  never  get  any  of  them  to  change  an  old  cuftom, 
linlefs  I  addreffed  myfelf  either  to  their  eafe  or  their  profit. 

Many  of  them  are  either  naturally,  or  habitually,  lazy  : 
thefe  you  influence  by  perfuading  them  that  the  work  maybe 
eafter  done  in  your  manner:  this  will  induce  them  to  make 
the  attempt,  and  ten  to  one  but  experience  confirms  them 
jn  the  practice, 

Others  are  to  the  laft  degree  mercenary ;  but  thefe  are  at 
any  time  to  be  bought  off  their  obftinacy ;  for,  make  it  but 
worth  their  while,  and  they  are  as  pliant  as  you  pleafe  :  but 
jio  longer  pipe,  no  longer  dance.  The  misfortune  is,  that 
as  foon  as  their  extra  profit  ceafes  they  generally  relapfe  into 
their  old  track,  unlefs,  by  pracftifing  what  you  taught  them, 
©rl  their  own  accounts,  they  can  encreafe  their  earnings. 

Nothing  can  truly,  effectually,  and  expeditioufly  promote 
the  improvement  of  agriculture,  but  the  gentlemen  fetting 
the  example  in  the  feveral  counties.  The  neighbouring  farm¬ 
ers  will,,  perhaps,  for  a  time  look  with  aftonifhment,  at 
the  new  and  improved  methods  of  culture,  fo  different 
from  what  either  they  or  their  fathers  have  feen  :  but  when 
they  perceive  the  expence  and  trouble  of  this  new  hufbandry 
lefs,  and  the  crops  confiderably  larger,  their  intereft  will, 
by  degrees,  prompt  them  to  imitate  what  cannot  in  the 
pradlieebut  turn  out  to  their  advantage. 

I  have  faid  that  gentlemen  muft  fet  the  example ;  but 
by  this  I  do  not  mean  their  holding  a  farm  in  their  own 
fignds,  and  trufting  the  care  of  it  to  a  mercenary  ?  and  per- 
4  haps 
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flaps  ignorant  bailiff,  who  is  befides,  probably,  a  broken 
farmer ;  no,  this  is  doing  but  little  fervice  to  the  public, 
and  generally  great  injury  to  themfelves  :  for  it  is  in  the 
country  thought  no  fin  to  cheat  a  gentleman,  becaufe  he 
can  afford  to  lofe  ;  and  if  a  gentleman  does  not  look  into 
his  own  affairs,  he  muff  in  courfe  be  cheated. 

I  would  not  have  any  gentleman  attempt  farming,  who 
has  not  a  tafte  for  it;  and  if  he  does  attempt  it,  let  him 
be  content  to  dedicate  a  certain  portion  of  his  time  to 
fuperintend  every  thing  that  is  done  on  his  land  ;  let  him. 
not  truft  to  other  eyes  than  his  own;  if  he  does,  he  will 
probably  be  deceived  :  and  in  his  improved  practice,  he 
muff  be  particularly  careful,  that  the  men  who  are  to  ex¬ 
ecute  his  orders  be  punctual  and  diligent  in  their  duty. 

Thefe  inferior  inftruments,  as  I  have  already  obferved, 
are  great  enemies  to  innovation,  and  on  that  account  often 
flight  the  work  they  do  not  like  to  do,  and  fomctimes 
even  purpofely  do  it  wrong.  It  is  on  this  account  I  would 
recommend  the  mailer’s  infpecting  the  execution  of  every 
material  part  of  his  work. 

In  this  manner  gentlemen  may  be  of  real  ufe  in  the  coun¬ 
tries  where  they  live  :  they  can  afford  to  make  experiments 
beyond  the  reach  of  a  common  farmer ;  and  I  will  venture 
to  fay,  that  if  they  are  judicioully  and  prudently  made, 
if  but  one  in  twenty  fucceeds,  they  will  be  amply  repaid 
all  the  expences  they  will  be  at,  and  well  fatisfied  for  all 
their  lofs  of  time  and  trouble,  befides  the  thanks  that 
will  be  due  to  them  from  their  grateful  country. 

Many  fondly  imagine,  becaufe  they  fee  England  com¬ 
paratively  in  an  improved  ftate,  that  agriculture  is  in  this 
ifland  brought  to  its  utmoft  perfection  ;  but  thefe  are  fu- 
perficial  obfervers  indeed  :  we,  that  have  had  experience  in 
the  practical  part  of  it,  are  fully  fenfible  how  very  de¬ 
fective  it  is  in  many  particulars. 

I  fhall  be  glad  to  fee  that  patriotic  fpirit  kindled  in  Eng¬ 
land,  which  has  of  late  made  its  appearance  in  France  and 
Switzerland  :  in  thefe  two  countries  there  are  many  focie- 
ties  eftablifhed  for  the  improvement  of  agriculture.  Why 

might 
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might  not  we  have  fuch  a  fociety  in  every  county  in  Eng¬ 
land  ?  I  am  very  certain  that  the  excellent  fociety,  of 
which  we  are  members,  would  vigoroufly  co-operate  with 
them  in  all  their  public- fpirited  meafures. 

Permit  me,  Gentlemen,  on  this  occafion,  to  praife  you 
for  your  zeal  for  the  good  of  your  country:  you  have 
already  excited,  in  feveral  parts  of  England,  a  com¬ 
municative  fpirit,  which,  I  hope,  will  yet  be  more  gene¬ 
rally  infufed.  We  fee,  in  your  monthly  eolle&ion,  a  va¬ 
riety  of  letters  on  diverfe,  though  equally  interefting  fub~ 
jeds  ;  and  I  hope  your  correfpondents  will  daily  encreafe, 
•that  you  may  not,  through  a  want  of  that  neceflary  en¬ 
couragement,  be  obliged  to  be  irregular  in  your  patriotic 
and  ufeful  publication. 

Would  our  country  gentlemen  form  themfblves  into  the 
Societies  I  have  mentioned,  where  could  they  find  a  more 
proper  channel  to  convey  their  thoughts  to  the  public,  than 
your  colledion,  which,  with  pleafure  I  fay  it,  is  already 
much  read,  and  greatly  approved  of  ? 

I  have,  in  this  letter,  faid  a  great  deal  on  the  improve** 
ment  of  agriculture,;  but,  miftake  me  not,  I  do  not  mean 
that  it  fhould  be  brought  about  by  any  fudden  revolution  ; 
old  fyftems,  though  erroneous,  are  not  to  be  at  once  totally 
rejeded. 

I  approve  much  of  mo&  of  the  principles  of  the  late 
Mr.  Tub’s  method  of  hufbandry  ;  yet  would  I  not  pre¬ 
fume  at  once  to  effeduate  a  total  change,  efpecially  as 
the  new  practice  is,  in  almoft  every  part,  fo  eiTentially 
different  from  that  commonly  in  ufe. 

Things  may  be  carried  too  far ;  and  this  was  the  cafe 
with  Mr.  Tull,  when,  fpinning  out  his  principles  to  too 
great  a  degree  of  nicety,  he  fowed  wheat  fo  long  on  the 
fame  land,  without  any  affiftance  of  manure,  that  he,  at 
Jaft,  had  fcarcelv  any  crops  at  all 

This  was,  in  fad:,  hurting  the  caufe  he  meant  to  de¬ 
fend  :  it  was  fufficient  that  he  had  proved  tillage  to  be  of 
more  fervice  to  land  than  manure  :  what  occafion  could 
there  be  to  affert  that  land  would  do  well  without  any 
manure  at  all  ?  This  was  the  rock  Mr.  Tull  fplit  on  j  and 

this 
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this  is  often  the  cafe  with  people  who  are  too  fond  of 
their  own  fchemes. 

Yet,  in  condemning  Mr.  Tull’s  imprudence,  let  us  not 
deprive  him  of  the  fhare  of  honour  that  is  fo  juftly  his 
due :  he  was  undoubtedly  the  greateft  man,  in  his  way> 
this  nation  has  for  a  long  time  produced  $  he  loved  his  coun¬ 
try,  and  luckily  hit  on  a  very  proper  method  of  eflentially 
ferving  it:  but,  unluckily  for  us,  prejudice  ftepped  in  and 
prevented  our  enjoying  the  benefit  of  his  improvements : 
we  were  blind  to  their  value,  till  they  were  pointed  out  to 
us  by  our  rivals  the  French 5  they- firft  had  Mr.  Tull  .in 
honour,  they  firft  adopted  his  principles,  and  put  his  me¬ 
thods  in  practice. 

We  wanted  a  Monf*  du  Hamel  in  England,  intelligent, 
fenfible,  perfevering,  and  public-fpirited  :  what  a  figure 
would  fuch  a  man  have  made  in  this  free  and  grateful  ifland, 
efpecially  at  this  enlightened  period  ! 

I  am  infenfibly  run  into  a  greater  length  than  I  at  firft 
intended :  I  thought  only  to  have  given  you  a  hint  or  two 
refpe£ting  the  method  of  bringing  into  common  ufe  the 
Hainault  fcythe ;  but  you  muft  excufe  me  ;  if  you  are 
crouded  this  month,  retrench  what  is  fuperfluous  in  this 
letter  :  imagine  me  like  a  lover  talking  of  his  miftrefs:  I 
am  fond,  nay  more  than,  fond,  of  agriculture ;  and  it  is 
natural,  you  are  fenfibie,  to  talk  moft  of  what  we  are 
fond  eft  of. 

Before  I  conclude,  I  muft  obferve  one  thing  more.  Monf* 
Roland  is  very  capable  of  inftru&ing  fome  of  our  men, 
the  Kentifh  men  in  particular,  to  whom  it  will  not  be  fo 
ftrange,  in  the  ufe  of  the  Hainault  fcythe  ;  but  I  could 
wifh  the  fociety  would  be  at  fome  expence  to  procure  from 
France  and  Flanders  fome  men  capable  of  ufing  the  other 
two  fcythes  :  this  would  not  coft  much,  fuppofe  about 
thirty  pounds ;  more  than  three  times  which  fum  we  often 
give  for  a  paltry  piece  of  painting ;  paltry,  I  fay,  when 
compared  to  fine  pi&ures.  I  hope,  however,  this  wdll  be 
taken  into  confideration*  and  that  the  pra&ice  of  mowing 

wheat 
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wheat  may  be  fpeedily  introduced  with  its  greateft  a 
vantages, 

I  am,  Gentlemen, 

London,  Dec.  4,  1763.  Your  very  humble  fervant, 

A  Silent  Member. 

c  •  ■ 
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A  Letter  from  a  Member  of  the  Society  of  Arts ,  he.  to  the 
Editors ,  on  the  Preparation  and  Making  of  Bay  Salt  in 
England. 


Gentlemen, 

BEING  yefterday  at  a  meeting  of  the  fociety,  I  with 
great  pleafure  and  fatisfadlion  heard  it  refolved,  that 
a  premium  of  one  hundred  pounds  fhould  be  given  to  the 
perfon  who  fhall  make  at  any  one  falt-work,  hereafter 
to  be  eftablifhed  in  England,  the  largeft  quantity  of  bay 
fait,  not  lefs  than  twenty  tons,  within  the  fpace  of  the  en- 
fuing  year  ;  and  for  the  fecond  greatefl  quantity,  not  lefs 
than  fifteen  tons,  the  fum  of  fifty  pounds  in  like  manner. 

This  premium,  which  is  excellent  in  its  kind,  is  founded 
on  the  prodigious  quantities  of  bay  fait,  W’hich  are  annu¬ 
ally  imported  into  this  kingdom,  and  the  hint  was  taken 
from  a  treatife  publifhed  by  the  very  ingenious  and  learned 
Doctor  Brownriggy  entitled  The  Art  of  making  Common 
Salt,  This  work  is  well  worth  the  perufal  of  your  readers, 
efpecially  as  it  contains  the  whole  procefs  for  making  bay 
fait,  as  it  is  now  pradiifed  in  other  countries,  and  might 
be  to  advantage  pradtifed  in  England. 

X  fhall'  in  the  notes  refer  your  readers  to  the  feveral 
parts  of  Dodtor  Brownrigg  s  treatife,  which  mention  bay 
fait,  and  the  proceffes  for  making  it. 

He  begins  with  deferibing  its  nature  *,  and  the  different 
methods  of  preparing  it  abroad,  and  firft  mentions  the 

manner 


*  We  have  thought  proper,  for  the  benefit  of  fuch  of  our 
readers  as  may  not  have  an  immediate  opportunity  of  feeing 

Doctor*' 
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manner  of  its  being  concreted,  by  the  water  being  totally 
exhaled,  by  the  force  of  the  fun  and  air  of  which  he 
gives  feveral  inffances. 

.  Xhis  ingenious  writer  then  gives  a  circumftantia]  ac¬ 
count  of  the  manner  in  which  bay  fait  is  prepared  in  the 
Gape  Verd  Iflandsf ;  and  the  method  in  which  that  trade, 

if 

Do#or  Brownrigg’s  curious  treatife,  to  extra#  the  parts  referred 
to  in  his  notes.  Where  the  Doftor  defines  the  nature  of  bay 
fait,  he  fays,  44  Bay  fait  may  be  divided  in  general  into  two 
44  kinds.  Firft,  bay  fait  drawn  from  fea  water  ;  as  is  pradftifed 
44  in  France,  Spain,  Portugal,  and  many  other  countries. 
44  Secondly,  bay  fait  extrafted  from  fait  fprings,  ponds,  and 
44  lakes ;  as  at  the  Cape  de  Verd  iflands,  in  Africa  ;  and  at  Salt- 
44  Tortuga,  Turks  Illand,  and  many  other  parts  of  America. ” 

*  44  Bay  fait  is  prepared  in  a  manner  the  moil  Ample  and 
44  eafy,  when  the  water  of  ponds  and  lakes  impregnated  with 
44  fd.lt  is  totally  exhaled,  by  the  force  of  the  fun  and  air,  and 
“  the  fait  is  left  concreted  into  a  hard  cruft,  at  the  bottom  of 
44  the  lake  or  pond. 

44  Of  fait  thus  prepared  we  have  many  inftances  in  feveral 
44  part£  of  the  world.  Thus,  In  the  Podelian  defert  near  the 
44  river  Boryftthenes  is  a  fait  lake ,  whofe  water,  by  the  heat  of  the 
44  fun,  is  wafted,  and  turned  to  fait ,  like  unto  ice  ;  Jo  that  the  peo~ 
44  pie  ride  into  it  with  horfes  and  waggons,  and  cut  it  into  pieces,  and 
44  carry  it  away.  I  was  alfo  informed  by  a  worthy  friend,  who 
44  long  ferved  as  a  phyiician  in  the  Ruffian  armies,  that  in  the 
44  fame  part  of  the  world,  viz.  on  the  Ruffian  frontiers  towards 
44  Crim  Tartary,  he  had,  in  the  fummer  feafon,  travelled  over 
44  vaft  defert  plains,  where  grew  neither  tree  nor  herb,  and 
44  which,  for  many  miles  together,  were  covered  over  with 
44  fait. 

44  We  are  told  of  a  falina  of  this  kind  in  the  Weft  Indies, 
44  called  Garci  Mendoza,  forty  leagues  long,  and  ftxteen 
44  broad.  But  the  learned  Dodlor  Shaw  hath  given  us  the  moft 
44  accurate  defcription  of  feveral  of  thefe  falines  in  the  kingdom 
44  of  Algiers,  which  in  winter  are  fait  lakes,  but  dry  plains  in 
44  fummer  ;  at  which  feafon  large  quantities  of  fait  are  dug  out 
44  of  them  for  fale.  Salinas  of  the  fame  kind  have  been  taken 
44  notice  of  by  travellers,  in  many  other  parts  of  the  world  ; 
44  but  thefe  already  mentioned  are  fufficknt  for  our  prefect  pur- 
44  pofe.”  Brownrigg. 

f  44  The  Cape  de  Verd  iftes  which  afford  bay  fait,  are  chiefly 
44  Mayo,  Bonavifta,  and  Sail.  The  fubjedls  of  Great  Britain. 
44  have  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  making  fait,  at  certain  falinrc 
44  in  the  two  firft- mentioned  iflands,  exclufive  of  all  other  na- 
Vol.I.  N°,  4.  N  n  44  dons. 
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if  it k  may  be  fo  called,  is  carried  on  by  the  Englifh.  This 
account  is  very  curious,  and  will  not  only  be  inftrudtive, 
but  entertaining  to  your  readers. 

Out 

(t  tions,  ever  fince  the  marriage  of  king  Charles  the  fecond 
*£  with  the  infanta  of  Portugal.  They  do  not  pay  any  acknow- 
61  ledgment  to  the  king  of  Portugal  for  this  privilege;  only, 
**  of  late  years,  he  hath  impofed  a  tax,  paid  by  the  British  cap- 
Si  tains  for  every  afs  which  they  hire  of  the  inhabitants  to  car- 
*£  ry  the  fait  to  their  boats.  The  time  of  making  the  fait,  is 
*6  in  the  dry  feafon  of  the  year;  which,  in  thofe  iflands,  is  ufu- 
ally  from  the  latter  end  of  November,  to  the  beginning  of 
July.  Thofe,  therefore,  who  would  load  with  fait,  endea- 
gt  vour  to  be  there  in  the  month  of  December,  or  January.  On 
4£  the  weft  fide  of  Mayo,  or  May,  they  bring  their  fhips  to 
*e  anchor  in  a  pretty  good  road,  at  ioo  or  200  yards  diftance 
*£  from  the  fiiore.  As  foon  as  they  are  on  lhore,  they  find 
thernfelves  upon  a  bank  of  light  loofe  fand,  fifty  or  fixty 
yards  broad ;  and  when  they  have  paifed  this  bank,  they 
**  enter  upon  the  falina,  or  fait  marlh;  which  lies  between  the 
“  fand  bank,  and  fome  fmall  hills  beyond  it.  This  falina  is 
*c  a  plain,  about  half  a  mile  broad  and  a  mile  long,  th* 
greateft  part  of  which  is  hollowed  out  in  fait  pits,  filled  at 
<£  the  proper  feafon  of  the  year  with  a  ftrong  brine,  or  pickle 
*£  (as  the  Tailors  term  it),  to  the  depth  of  about  eight  inches. 

<£  Several  writers  afiert,  that  this  brine  is  only  fea  water, 
<£  which  flows  through  a  hole  in  the  fand  bank,  like  a  fluice, 
<c  and  that,  only  at  fpring  tides.  Thofe  that  I  have  converfed 
i£  with,  who  made  fait  there,  could  give  no  certain  informa- 
(t  tion  in  this  particular,  only  faid  they  had  never  feen  any 
“  fuch  fluice,  but  had  obferved  more  brine  in  the  fait  pits  at 
“  fpring  tides,  than  at  other  times.  But,  as  it  is  certain  that 
<£  there  are  feveral  fait  ponds  in  Bonaviftaand  Sail,  which  have 
no  communication  with  the  fea;  and  that  all  the. fpring? 
*£  nigh  the  falina  in  the  ifle  of  May  have  a  brackifh  tafte,  and 
li  are  impregnated  with  fait;  and  that  the  brine  in  the  pits  is 
<£  much  ftronger  than  fea  water  ;  and  that  it  is  weakeft  in  the 
t(  pits  which  are  fartheft  from  the  fea,  growing  ftronger  as  it 
t(  falls  by  a  gentle  defeent  into  the  pits  which  are  nigher  tht 
6(  fhore  1  thefe  and  other  reafons  feem  to  prove,  that  this  ftrong 
*£  brine  does  not  proceed  from  the  fea,  but  fprings  from  the 
*l  hills  adjoining  to  the  fait  marfh.  And  this  may  poffibly  be 
e(  the  cafe,  although  it  fhould  be  true,  that  the  brine  ftands 
6t  higher  in  the  pits  at  fpring  tides,  than  at  other  times  :  for 
t(  the  fea  water,  although  it  may  not  flow  into  the  pits  at  fpring 
**  tides,  may  notwitbftanding  at  fuch  times  rife  fc  high,  as  to 

<£  pre- 
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Our  author  in  the  next  place  treats  of  marine  ba y  fait, 
prepared  in  France,  and  other  parts  of  Europe.  He  gives 

his 

il  prevent  the  brine  from  draining  out  of  them  through  the 
“  fand  ;  and  may  have  the  fame  effect  with  a  dam,  and  fo  caufe 
**  the  brine  to  Hand  higher  in  the  pits  at  fpring  tides,  than  at 
“  other  times. 

“  However  this  be,  it  is  certain  that  at  the  proper  feafon  of 
“  the  year,  the  failors  commonly  find  all  thefe  pits  filled  with 
u  a  very  Itrong  brine,  or  pickle ;  but  fometimes,  after  long 
*(  droughts,  they  find  it  more  fcarce,  and  then  dig  little  wells, 
from  which  they  fill  their  fait  pits  to  the  depth  of  eight  inches. 
“  The  bottom  of  thefe  pits  is  a  kind  of  oozy  mud  that  retains 
t(  the  brine.  The  failors  make  them  of  various  forms  and  fizes, 

• f  according  to  their  fancy.  Thofe  who  firft  arrive  cleanfe  out 
<(  as  many  of  thefe  pits  from  mud  and  dirt,  as  they  have  occa- 
“  fion  for ;  the  next  ihip’s  company  do  the  fame,  and  fo  fuc- 
“  cefiively,  till  all  the  pits  are  taken  up  ;  and  if  any  more  ihips 
*(  arrive,  they  are  obliged  to  wait  until  thofe  who  have  poffef* 
“  fion  of  the  pits  are  ferved.  As  the  frefh  water  exhales  from 
the  pits,  the  fait  forms  into  cryftals,  which  fink  to  the  bot- 
tom  of  the  brine.  Twice  a  week  they  draw  the  fait  out  of 
“  the  pits  with  rakes  into  little  heaps :  and  after  the  brine  is 
%t  fomewhat  drained  from  it,  they  put  it  in  barrows,  and  wheel 
t(  it  to  their  large  heap,  where  it  drains  further,  and  foon  be* 
“  comes  hard  and  dry,  and  fit  to  be  put  on  board  their  Ihips. 
<(  The  inhabitants  of  the  illand  willingly  afiifi,  for  hire,  in 
“  making  the  fait;  and  alfo  provide  affes  to  carry  it  to  the  fea 
“  fide;  from  whence  it  is  conveyed,  by  boats,  on  fn  ip -board, 
“  And  thus,  if  the  weather  be  favourable,  a  large  Ihip  may  be 
“  loaden  with  fait  in  a  fortnight ;  and  frequently  fooner,  when 
“  (as  it  often  happens)  the  failors,  on  their  arrival,  find  the 
€<  pits  full  of  concreted  fait. 

But,  on  the  contrary,  it  fometimes  happens,  that  the 
€t  rainy  feafon  continues  longer  than  ufual ;  and  then,  ihips 
c<  have  been  delayed  feveral  months  before  they  could  get  their 
“  loading.  At  other  times  the  rains  have  come  on  very  foon ; 
“  or  the  fea  hath  been  fo  boifierous  with  tornadoes  (as  it  ufually 
€(  is  for  a  considerable  time  before  the  rains  fet  in)  that  no  fait 
“  could  be  (hipped  on  board  ;  or  by  reafon  of  tedious  paffages, 
“  ihips  have  not  arrived  in  due  time.  And  by  fuch  accidents, 
“  many  ihips  have  been  difappointed,  and  forced  to  leave  thefe 
“  iilands  without  their  loading  of  fait. 

f(  The  fait  is  made  exa&ly  in  the  fame  manner  at  Bonavifia  as 
4<  at  the  iile  of  May.  The  falinse  at  both  iilands  are  nearly  of 
“  the  fame  magnitude ;  that  at  Bonavifia  alfo  lies  beyond  a 
“  fand-bank,  which  is  about  two  hundred  yards  broad.  But 
**  the  brine  is  there  weaker  and  does  not  kern  fo  faff  as  at  the 
i(  iile  of  May.’*  Brt'wnrigg .  N  n  z 
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bis  readers  a  very  curious  extract  from  the  tranfadlions  of 
the  Royal  Society ;  but  his  remarks  and  explanations  of 
this  account  are  moil  worthy  of  attention  *. 

I 

*  44  Thofe,  who  would  make  a  fait  marfh  in  France,  com- 
e<  monly  chufe  a  low  plat  of  ground  adjoining  to  the  fea,  di- 
44  fiant  from  the  mouths  of  large  rivers,  but  nigh  a  convenient 
44  harbour  for  boats  or  larger  veffels.  This  ground  muft  be 
44  free  from  fprings  of  frefh  water,  and  no  ways  fubjeft  to  land 
<4  floods  ;  and,  if  poffible,  fhould  have  a  clayey  bottom  ;  it 
44  fhould  alfo  be  defended  from  the  fea  either  by  banks  of  riling 
(£  ground,  or  by  an  artificial  mole  raifed  for  that  purpofe. 

44  The  ground  fo  chofen  muff  be  hollowed  out  into  three  ponds 
ee  or  receptacles.  The  firil,  into  which  the  fea  water  is  ufu- 
4t  ally  admitted,  may  be  called  the  refervoir.  The  fecond  re- 
44  ceptacle  (which  is  divided  into  three  diiHnft  ponds,  com- 
44  muni  eating  with  each  other  by  narrow  palfages,  and  con- 
44  taining  brine  of  different  degrees  of  flrength)  may  be  called 
44  the  brine  ponds.  The  third  receptacle  is  fumifhed  with  an 
44  entrance,  between  which  and  the  brine  ponds  there  runs  a 
44  long,  winding,  narrow  channel  ;  the  reft  of  it  is  divided  in- 
44  to  feveral  lhallow  pits  containing  a  fully  faturated  brine, 
44  which  in  them  is  converted  into  fait,  and  may  therefore  be 
44  difiinguifhed  by  the  name  of  the  fait  pits. 

44  The  firit  receptacle  or  refervoir  mufl  have  a  communication 

with  the  fea  by  a  ditch  defended  on  each  fide  with  walls  of 
44  brick  or  done;  and  made  of  fuch  a  depth  that  by  it  all  the 
44  water  contained  in  the  refervoir  and  other  parts  of  the  fait 
44  marfh  may  flow  out  at  low  water ;  and  by  it  alfo  the  fea 
44  water  may  be  admitted  into  the  refervoir  at  full  fea  ;  fo  that, 
44  at  neap  tides,  the  marfh  may  be  filled  with  fea  water  to  the 
44  depth  of  ten  inches  in  the  refervoir  ;  and  confequently  at 
44  higher  tides,  to  the  depth  of  two  feet,  when  there  is  occafion 
44  to  overflow  the  marfh,  as  is  done  in  the  winter  feafon  when 
44  no  fait  is  made  ;  by  which  means  the  wood  work  is  longer 
44  preferved  from  decay,  and  the  bottom  of  the  marfh  from  fr>off 
44  and  other  injuries.  And  in  order  that  the  marfh  may  be 
44  thus  overflowed  when  occafion  requires,  it  is  neceflary  that 
44  the  feveral  receptacles  fhould  be  funk  fo  deep  that  the  ground 
44  on  all  Tides  may  be  fufficiently  elevated  to  keep  in  the  fea  wa- 
44  ter  at  the  depth  above  mentioned.  The  ditch  between  the 
44  fea  and  the  refervoir  mufl  alfo  be  provided  with  a  fluice  or 
44  floodgate,  by  which  the  fea  water  may  be  admitted,  retained, 
44  or  let  out,  and  the  whole  fait  marfh  drained  as  occafion  may 
44  require. 

41  The 
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I  could  refer  your  readers  to  many  very  curious  articles 
ia  this  book,  refpedting  the  making  of  common  fait  ;  but  as 

that 

V  ,  -+  \  A 

€i  The  feveral  ponds  or  receptacles  muff  not  have  their  bot- 
*<  toms  all  upon  the  fame  level,  but  mud  be  made  of  unequal 
depths  ;  fo  that  the  lirfl  receptacle  or  refervoir  mud  be  eight 
t(  inches  and  a  half  deeper  than  the  fait  pits  in  the  third  recep- 
“  tacle.  The  three  brine  ponds,  fituated  between  the  refervoir 
**  and  the  fait  pits,  mud  alfo  be  of  Unequal  depths,;  that  adjoin- 
“  ing  to  the  refervoir  being  the  deeped,  and  that,  which  is 
t(  nighed  the  fait  pits,  the  (hallowed  ;  but  all  of  them  mud  be 
(i  fhallower  than  the  refervoir.  And  the  three  receptacles  be- 
t(  ing  thus  conflrudied  ;  the  water  danding  at  the  fame  height 
<c  in  them  all,  and  forming  with  its  furface  one  continued  plain „ 

<c  will  be  ten  inches  deep  in  the  refervoir,  when  only  an  inch. 

**  and  a  half  deep  in  the  fait  pits. 

“  The  judicious  French  author  hath  not  given  us  any  ac- 
i<  count  of  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  refepvoir  and  brine 
tf  ponds,  but  fome  judgment  may  be  formed  of  their  fize  from 
6i  his  plan  of  the  whole  work.  It  will  be  better  to  err  by  ma- 
(l  king  them  too  large,  than  too  fmail.  In  general,  they 
((  ought  to  be  large  enough  to  furnifh  the  fait  pits  with  a  con- 
6‘  dant  fupply  of  brine  fully  faturated  with  fait ;  and  for  that  . 
“  purpofe  it  is  neceffary  to  have  them  of  different  dimenfions  in 
?*  different  countries,  a*s  will  be  hereafter  explained. 

“  It  is  not  neceffary  that  the  refervoir  fhould  be  exactly  of 
s<  the  form  which  the  French  author  hath  defcribed,  where  the 
c‘  ground  will  better  admit  of  another,  that  may  be  chofen. 

(i  And  even  the  brine  ponds  and  fait  pits  may  be  made  of 
different  forms,  if  due  regard  be  had  to  the  general  contri- 
66  vance  of  the  whole  work. 

“  For  the  bottoms  of  the  refervoir  and  brine  ponds  any  kind 
f‘  of  tough,  lean  clay,  or  earth,  that  will  hold  water,  may 
“  ferve  very  well.  The  French  make  the  bottoms  of  their  fait 
**  pits  of  any  blue  or  red  clay  they  meet  with  ;  but  in  order  to 
“  have  a  white  clean  fait,  it  is  neceffary  that  thofe  pits  fhould 
“  be  carefully  laid  with  fome  firong  cement  that  will  retain  the 
ei  brine,  and  cannot  eafily  be  broken  up.  As  toother  parti- 
“  culars  relating  to  the  ftru&ure  of  the  French  fait  marfh,  they 
are  fufftciently  explained  by  the  ingenious  phyfician  whole 
“  account  is  before  inferted. 

“  The  marfh  being  thus  conftrudled,  the  fait  men,  at  the 
proper  feafon  of  the  year,  open  the  floodgate  when  the  tide 
4<  is  out,  and  drain  off  all  the  flagnating  water;  and,  if 
“  there  be  occafion,  repair  the  bottom  of  the  marfh,  and  cieanfe 
“  itsTeveral  receptacles  from  mud  and  dirt.  Afterwards,  when 
u  the  tide  rifes,  they,  by  the  fame  floodgate,  admit  the  fait 

“  water 
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that  would  be  he  fide  the  prefent  purpofe,  I  fhall  refrain 
doing  it. 

To  return  to  the  important  fubject  of  making  bay  fak, 
our  author  is  particularly  curious  in  marking  how  the  fe¬ 
deral  kinds  of  bay  fait  differ  from  each  other  *■  $  and  this  is 

a  mat- 

water  into  the  marfh,  till  it  ftands  in  the  refervoir  at  the 
height  of  ten  inches.  In  a  day  or  two,  moll  of  the  water  in 
*6  the  fait  pits  is  exhaled,  and  what  remains  in  them  is  a  very 
**  ftrong  brine.  They  then  let  in  more  fea  water  ;  and  fo  take 
44  care,  every  two  or  three  tides  (oftener  or  feldomer  as  occafton 
requires)  to  admit  as  much  water  into  the  refervoir  as  will 
*s  fupplv  the  place  of  that  which  hath  been  wafted  in  vapours  ; 
4t  eonftantly  railing  it  to  the  height  of  ten  inches  in  the  refer- 
*£  voir ;  and  confequently,  to  an  inch  and  a  half  in  the  fait 
*c  pits.  All  the  parts  of  the  marfh  are  thus  fupplied  with  wa- 
44  ter  out  of  the  refervoir;  but  the  fea  water,  which  flows  in- 
46  to  the  refervoir,  is  not  confufedly  mixed  with  the  fait  water 
tc  contained  in  other  parts  of  the  work  :  for,  as  the  feveraf 
*e  parts  communicate  only  by  narrow  paflages,  it  is  provided, 
“  that  the  fait  water,  flowing  out  of  the  refervoir,  never  returns 
€t  there  again  ;  but  gently  flows  along  till  it  arrives  at  the  fe- 
<e  cond  brine  pond,  and  afterwards  at  the  third  ;  being  forced 
“  forward  by  the  fea  water,  from  time  to  time  received  into  the 
*c  refervoir.  During  this  flow  courfe,  the  watery  fluid  continu- 
44  ally  flies  off  in  exhalations,  and  the  brine  is  continually  pre- 
44  paring  for  cryftallization  as  it  gently  flows  along,  growing 
44  ftronger  and  ftronger  the  nearer  it  approaches  to  the  fait  pits. 
“  So  that  when  it  enters  thefe  pits,  it  is  fully  fatu rated  with. 
“  fait.  And  particular  care  is  taken  to  guard  the  entrance  of 
44  the  fait  pits  with  a  long  winding  narrow  channel ;  by  which 
44  means  the  ftrong  pickle  contained  in  thefe  pits  is  prevented 
44  from  returning  back,  and  mixing  with  the  weaker  brine  in 
44  the  brine  ponds.  Care  is  alfa  taken  that  the  ftrong  pickle  in 
44  the  fait  pits  be  fpread  out  very  thin  to  the  fun  and  air,  with 
44  a  large  furface  ;  by  which  means  the  watery  vapours  more 
44  quickly  exhale  from  it,  leaving  the  fait  concreted  into  cry- 
44  ftals.  Thefe  the  fait  men  carefully  draw  out,  and  oftentimes 
44  difpofe  into  large  pyramidal  heaps ;  which  they  thatch  over 
44  with  ftraw,  and  fo  preferve  them  from  the  injuries  of  the 
44  weather.  Thus,  at  a  fmall  expence  and  trouble,  a  fait  is  pre- 
44  pared  which  is  found  extremely  fit  for  all  domeftic  ufes ;  and 
*4  thus  France  is  alfo  furniftied  with  a  very  profitable  article  for 
“  exportation  into  foreign  countries.”  Brc*amrigg. 

“  *  The  feveral  kinds  of  bay  fait  differ  from  each  other, 
“  chiefly  in  the  following  particulars,  <viz* 

4‘  1 .  In 
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a  matter  of  more  confequenee  than  may  at  fir  ft  appear, 
as  it  may  enable  the  makers*  who  may  in  future  eftablifh 

maim- 

*  « 

**  I.  In  the  fize  of  their  tryftals .  For  bay  fait,  in  proportion 
c<  as  it  lies  a  longer  or  a  fhorter  time  in  the  pits,  or  as  the  fo- 
et  lar  heat,  or  force  of  the  air,  is  more  or  lefs  powerful,  will 
44  be  formed  into  greater  or  fmaller  cryftals.  Upon  thefe  ac- 
counts  the  French  cream  of  fait,  and  the  blown  fait  of  the 
44  ifie  of  May,  which  are  fkimmed  off  the  furface  of  the 
ft  brine,  are  of  the  lea  ft  grain.  The  Portugal  fait  is  com- 
44  monly  of  a  larger  fhoot  than  that  of  France;  and  that  of 
64  Tortuga,  much  larger  than  that  of  Portugal. 

“  2.  In  purity .  For  there  is  fcarce  any  bay  fait  which  is 
44  not  mixed  with  feveral  heterogeneous  fubftances  ;  as  flime, 
“  mud,  fand,  and  clay,  which  are  raked  up  with  it  from  the 
44  bottom  of  the  pits  where  it  is  made,  or  mixed  with  it  whilft 
44  it  lies  on  the  ground  in  heaps.  There  are  fome  kinds  of  bay 
fait  which  are  mixed  with  bitter  purging  fait,  and  probably 
“  with  other  falts.  From  all  which  mixtures  it  acquires  pecu- 
44  liar  qualities.  v 

“  3.  From  the  mixture  of  clays  and  earths  it  acquires  «*- 
44  rioas  colours .  The  French  bay  fait  is  commonly  grey;  where 
44  the  bottoms  of  the  pits  are  of  blue  clay,  it  is  more  white  5 
44  where  of  a  red  clay,  it  hath  a  reddilh  call ;  and  that  of  Souf- 
44  ton,  nigh  Bayonne,  is  of  a  greenifh  colour.  The  Portugal 
44  and  Spanifh  falts  are  whiter  and  purer  than  the  French,  but 
44  yet  retain  a  confiderable  mixture  of  mud  and  dirt.  In  gene- 
44  ral,  all  fait,  when  dry,  is  more  white ;  when  moift,  more 
44  pellucid. 

“  4.  Some  kinds  of  bay  fait  are  more  apt  to  contrail  a  onoifturt 
i(  from  the  air  than  other  kinds.  And  this  either  becaufe  the 
fait  is  of  a  fmaller  grain,  and  comes  into  contact  with  the 
“  air  in  a  greater  number  of  points ;  or  elfe,  becaufe  of  fome 
44  mixture  of  calcarious,  or  alcaline  falts,  which  greedily  im- 
44  bibe  the  aqueous  moifture. 

44  5.  Some  kinds  of  bay  fait  are  diftinguifhed  by  their  fenelfz 
44  as  the  Hamplhire  and  Portugal  bay  falts,  which  have  a  fine 
44  violet  flavour  when  ftored  up  in  large  heaps ;  probably  from 
4(  the  oleaginous  or  fulphureous  particles  mixed  with  fea  wa- 
4t  ter,  or  imbibed  by  it  in  the  ponds,  and  there  altered  and 
“  fubtilized  by  fermentation. 

4i  6.  Bay  fait,  from  the  variety  of  fubftances  mixed  with  it, 
**  differs  greatly  in  tafte ,  as  well  as  in  other  qualities.  Thus, 
“  according  to  Galen,  the  fait  of  the  lake  Afphaltites,  ox 
4i  Dead  Sea,  is  extremely  naufeous  and  bitter  ;  probably  from 
“  bitter  purging  fait,  and  other  mixtures.  The  fait  made  at 

**  the 
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manufa&ories,  to  diftinguilh  how  good,  or  how  bad,  the 
bay  fait  they  prepare  is ;  and,  if  bad,  may  enable  them  to 
find  proper  methods  of  remedying  the  evil  in  future. 

I  fhall  next  proceed  to  mention  Dr.  Rrownrigg’s  pro- 
pofitions,  deduced  from  fair  argument ;  where  he  defcrrbes 
feveral  procefTes,  by  means  of  which  bay  fait  may,  to  great 
advantage,  be  made  in  England. 

In  his  firff  he  obferves  that,  In  feveral  parts  of  Eng- 
land ,  large  quantities  of  bay  fait  may  be  extraSed  frc?n  fea - 
water ,  during  the  hot  fejl  months  of  the  year ;  by  receiving 
the  fait  water  into  ponds ,  and  fuffering  its  aqueous  parts, 
thence  to  exhale  by  the  heat  of  the  fun ,  and  the  operation  of 

the 

f 

■  .  \ "V  • 

&t  the  fprings  of  Peccais  in  Languedoc  hath  alfo  a  bitter  tafie* 
Whereas  the  fait  made  in  the  Cape  de  Verd  iilands,  Salt 
**  Tortuga,  and  in  many  other  places,  from  the  water  of 
**  fprings  and  lakes,  hath  a  very  agreeable  tafie.  Although 
S£  bay  fait  made  from  the  fame  kind  of  water  in  different  pits, 
&c  or  from  other  different  circumltances  attending  its  prepara- 
46  tion,  may  differ  greatly  in  take  as  well  as  in  other  qualities. 
4t  Thus  the  marine  bay  fait,  although  commonly  palatable, 
*e  may  fometimes  acquire  a  bitter  tafie,  from  calcarious  falts 
44  mixed  with  it ;  as  may  happen  after  long  droughts,  when 
tfc  the  pits  from  which  it  is  drawn  have  not  been  freed  from 
*£  bittern. 

cc  7.  Bay  fait  oft-times  alters  in  table ,  as  nvell  as  in  other  qua ~ 
<£  litiesy  by  long  keeping.  The  fait  of  Peccais  for  example, 
<£  which,  when  Erff  made,  is  lb  naufeous  and  bitter  as  to  be 
<c  unfit  for  domeflic  ufes ;  by  keeping,  acquires  a  take  that 
*£  is  more  agreeable  :  for  the  bitter  purging  falts  being  very 
fC  foluble  in  water,  eafily  diffolve  by  the  moifture  of  the  air, 
*c  and  fink  through  the  common  fait  in  a  liquid  form,  leaving 
**  it  more  pure,  and  free  from  its  bitter  tafie.  Thefe  calca- 
4£  rious  falts  may  alfo  be  frequently  wafhed  by  rains  from 
among#  bay  fait,  as  it  lies  in  heaps  expofed  to  the  wea- 
*£  ther.  Alcaline  falts  may,  after  the  fame  manner,  be  dif- 
<e  charged  from  among#  common  fait ;  or  when  long  ex- 
**  pofed  to  the  air,  may  imbibe  its  volatile  acid  fpirit,  and, 
“  with  it  be  converted  into  a  neutral  fait.  And  for  thefe  rea- 
<£  Tons,  not  only  bay  fait,  blit  moil  other  kinds  of  common 
££  fait,  become  better  and  fitter  for  domeftic  ufes,  by  being 
‘e  kept  a  coniiderable  time  expofed  to  the  air  in  a  dry  placed* 
Brcnvnrigg. 
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the  air  and  winds*.  It  is  impoCEble  not  to  admit  the 
force  of  his  reafonings  on  this  head,  which,  in  fa £1,  amount 
almoJfl:  to  a  demonfiration. 

The 

*  44  If  in  fome  of  the  warmed  and  leaf!  rainy  parts  of  Eng¬ 
's4  land  a  pond,  at  a  moderate  computation,  ufually  Jofes  fe- 
e‘  venteen  inches  depth  of  water  in  exhalations  during  the  four 
44  hotted  months,  more  than  it  receives  from  the  heavens 
44  during  the  fame  time;  then  if  a  firm  and  tight  pond  be 
44  filled  with  fea  water  to  the  depth  of  fixteen  inches  in  the 
£<  beginning  of  May,  all  that  water,  together  with  the  rains 
44  that  fall  into  the  pond,  will  be  ufually  thence  exhaled  by 
44  the  end  of  Augud,  and  the  bottom  of  the  pond  will  remain 
44  covered  with  a  crud  of  fait ;  as  in  fummer  may  be  obferved 
44  on  the  fea  fhore  in  hollows  of  rocks,  where  fmali  quantities 
44  of  fea  water  have  been  left  by  the  tide,  or,  as  is  more  ob- 
44  fervable  in  the  falinae  before  defcribed,  from  which  vaff 
44  quantities  of  fait  are  annually  collected. 

44  The  evaporation  of  fixteen  inches  depth  of  water  by  the 
44  fun  and  air,  is  here  fiippofed  to  take  up  fotir  months  :  in 
44  rainy  fummers  it  may  require  a  longer  time,  or  even  may 
44  not  be  effetded  during  the  whole  dimmer.  But  it  alfo  often 
44  happens  in  many  parts  of  England*  that  not  an  inch  depth 
44  of  water  falls  in  a  whole  dimmer  month,  and  the  weather 
44  in  fuch  dry  feafons  being  ufually  very  hot,  half  an  inch 
44  depth  of  water  may  then  be  fuppofed  to  evaporate  every 
**  day  ;  Co  that  the  whole  evaporation  of  fixteen  inches  depth 
**  of  fea  water  will,  in  fuch  a  dry  feafon,  be  performed  in 
44  thirty-two  days. 

4 4  The  following  calculation  may  give  fome  idea  of  the 
44  quantity  of  fait,  which  may  thus  be  extracted  from  ponds 
44  covered  with  fea  water  to  the  depth  of  fixteen  inches.  A 
44  cubic  inch  of  pure  water  weighs  about  256  grains ;  and  if 
*(  we  fuppofe  that  the  fea  water  on  the  coads  of  England  con- 
44  tains  part  of  fait,  then  each  cubic  inch  of  fea  water  will 
44  contain  8  grains  of  fait ;  and  fixteen  cubic  inches  t6 

44  X8ZZ128  grains.  There  would  therefore  remain  after  the 
44  evaporation  of  fixteen  inches  depth  of  water  128  grains  of 
44  fait  upon  every  inch  fquare  of  the  pond,  and  upon  every 
44  yard  fquare  21  lb.  9  02.  288  grains  averdupoize  weight ;  and 
44  upon  every  datute  acre  cf  fuch  ponds  104,5441b.  or  1245 
44  bufh.  641b.  of  bay  fait  1 .  The  price  of  which,  if  . fold  for 
<4  a  Chilling  a  bulheJ,  would  be  62k  5s.  qd.  fo  that  ground 

Vol.  I.  N°.  4  O  o  4f  rightly 

44  1  Bay  fait  noav  cofs  at  London,  excluf've  of  cxcife ,  four  foil* 
44  lings  and  four  pence  per  bufbeld’ 
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bay  fait.  The  proceffes  contained  in  the  firft  and  fecon^ 
proportions  above  referred  to  may,  with  advantage,  bq 


brought; 


the  force  of  the  air ,  from  a  given  quantity  of  water  to  exhale  a 
*6  certain  quantity  given,  in  a  given  time  ;  for  this  may  be  done 
ie  by  proportioning  the  furface  of  the  water  to  the  force  of  the 
**  fun  and  air,  and  to  the  quantity  of  water  required  to  be  ex - 
u  haled  in  the  time  given. 

££  Should  it  then  be  required  to  make  the  fame  quantity  of 
il  bay  fait  at  a  fait  work  in  England,  as  is  ufually  made  at  a  fait 
i{  work. of  the  fame  kind  on  the  coaft  of  France  ;  that  this  may 
“  be  done,  it  is  neceffary  that  equal  quantities  of  fea  water 
(fuppofed  at  both  places  of  an  equal  faltnefs)  fhouid  be  re- 
“  ceived  into  both  works,  and  that  the  evaporation  fhouid  be 
<£  equal  in  both.  Which  would  be  the  cafe,  if  the  water  in 
<£  the  fait  work  in  England  be  expofed  to  the  fun  and  air  with 
a  greater  furface  than  in  the  French  work  ;  fo  that  this  greater 
**  extent  of  furface  may  compenfate  for  the  lefs  force  of  the 
44  fun’s  heat :  or,  in  other  words,  fo  that  the  whole  furface  of 
4£  the  two  fait  works  may  be  In  a  reciprocal  proportion  with 
the  evaporations  from  equal  portions  of  their  furfaces,  For 
cc  example ;  if  the  evaporation  from  a  certain  part  of  the 
<£  French  fait  work  be  double  to  the  evaporation  from  an 
44  equal  part  of  the  Engiifh  work,  then  mull  the  furface  of  the 
*;  Engiifh  work  be  double  the  furface  of  the  French  work.  And 
44  fmce  an  equal  quantity  of  fait  water  or  brine  is  fuppofed  to 
4£  be  contained  in  both  works,  therefore  the  Englilh  pits  muft, 
44  in  fuch  cafe,  have  only  half  the  depth  of  water  in  them,  that 
44  is  in  the  French  pits.  So  that  in  the  refervoir,  where  there  is 
'“  ten  inches  depth  of  water  in  the  French  work,  there  mufr  be 
44  only  five  inches  depth  in  the  Engliili  work,  and  in  the  ihak 
44  lower  pits  in  the  fame  proportion. 

44  The  foregoing  calculations  are  made  upon  a  fuppofitlon, 
44  that  It  is  dry  weather,  during  the  whole  time  that  the  water 
44  is  evaporating  ;  but  as  In  the  fait  rnarihes  this  bufmefs  is  fre- 
144  quently  did urbed  by  rains,  it  is  neceffary,  in  practice,  alfo  to 
44  make  an  allowance  for  the  water  received  from  the  atmo- 
44  fphere  into  the  fait  marlh, during  the  evaporation  ;  and  upon 
44  that  account,  to  enlarge  the  furface  of  the  Engiifh  work  yet 
44  confiderably  farther.  For  fuppoftng  only  the  fame  quantity 
44  of  rain  to  fall  into  the  Engliili,  as  into  the  French  fait  work, 
^4  as  the  evaporation  is  fuppofed  flower  upon  a  certain  part  of 
4<-  the  Engiifh  work  than  upon’  an  equal  part  of  the  French 
44  work,  it  is  neceffary,  that  the  water  falling  into  the  firft 
44  work  be  fpread  over  a  larger  furface,  than  that  which  falls 
**  into  the  latter,  in  order  that  in  both  it  may  be  exhaled  in 

44  equal 
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brought  into  pra&ice ;  but  they  have  alfo  their  difad- 
vantages,  when  compared  to  the  procefs  defended  in  hijj 

third 

ct  equal  times.  But  as  the  furface  of  the  Englifh  work  is  fup- 
pofed  larger  than  the  furface  of  the  French  work,  more  rain 
£‘  may  probably  fall  into-  it  than  into  the  French  work  ;  fo 
<£  that  it  may  be  neceffary  to  extend  the  furface  ftill  farther; 
“  and  fo  to  evaporate  the  excels  of  water,  which  it  receives 
from  the  atmofphere. 

“  How  far  it  may  be  really  neceffary  to  extend  the  Englifh 
work  farther  than  a  French  work  of  the  fame  capacity,  in 
f* **  order  to  make  an  equal  quantity  of  fait  in  each  of  them,  can 
t(  only  be  afeertained  by  proper  experiments.  But  all  circum- 
fiances  being  duly  confidered,  we  may  reafonably  conjecture, 
f‘  that,  in  feveral  parts  of  England,  if  a  fait  marfh  was  formed, 
whofe  furface  was  only  a  fifth  or  a  fixth  part  larger  than  that 
of  a  French  fait  marfh,  as  much  fait,  at  leak,  might  be  pre- 
“  pared  in  the  Englifh  marfh,  as  in  that  of  France.  And  if 
we  confider  the  fituationof  the  French  coaff,  how  it  mull  be 
“  Watered  with  heavy  rains  from  the  weflern  ocean,  we  cannot 
<£  fuppofe  that  lefs  water  falls  there  in  rain  and  other  aqueous 
“  meteors,  than  on  the  coaif  about  Plymouth,  which  at  a  me- 
“  dium  is  thirty-one  inches  in  the  year  ;  whereas  on  feveral  of 
u  the  warmed  parts  of  the  Englifh  coafis  there  does  not  annu- 
u  ally  fall  above  twenty  inches.  So  that  during  the  fummer 
£‘  feafon  more  water  will  probably  fall  into  the  French  fait 
marfh  than  into  one  of  a  fifth  part  larger  furface,  fituated  on 
“  the  coafis  of  Effex,  Norfolk,  or  Suffolk. 

“  If  therefore  it  fliould  prove  true  in  fadl,  as  in  all  probable 
«  lity  it  will,  that  as  much  fait  may  be  extra  died  from  an  Eng- 
lifh  fait  marfh,  as  from  one  in  France,  when  the  furface  of 
the  .former  is  one  fifth  larger  than  that  of  the  latter:  then,  in 
“  order  that  both  works  may  contain  an  equal  quantity  of 
“  brine  %  it  will  be  neceffary,  that  in  the  refervoir  where  the 
f*  fait  water  is  ten  inches  deep  in  France,  it  be  eight  inches  one 
**  third  in  England  ;  and  the  fait  pits  where  the  brine  is  one 
f‘  inch  and  a  half  deep  in  France,  it  mull  be  one  inch  and  a 

v  “  quar- 

*s  1  The  follo-uoing  theorem  may  he  of  life  in  determining  the  depths 

**  of  the  feveral  ponds ,  fo  that  the  two  fait  marjhes  may  be  made  to 
i(  contain  equal  quantities  of  brine ,  viz. 

As  the  furface  of  the  broader  pond  in  the  Englifh  marfh,  is  to 
“  the  depth  of  the  narrower  pond  in  the  French  marfh;  fo 
<4  reciprocally  the  furface  of  the  narrower,  is  to  the  depth  of 
S(  the  broader. 

“  ThuSf 
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The  do&or  has  taken  great  pairis  in  his  calculations ;  but 
after  all  he  obferves-,  that  it  would  not  be  advifeable  to 
make  a  trial  of  this  method  ;  efpecially  as  that  contained 
in  the  fecond  propofition  may  be  eafily  put  in  practice, 
which  is  far  more  commodious,  expeditious,  and  certain* 

- 1  only,  therefore,  refer  your  readers  to  the  firft  propor¬ 
tion,  that  they  may  the  better  be  enabled  to  compare 
one  method  with  another,  and  be  thereby  more  compe¬ 
tent  judges  which  to  prefer  in  practice. 

In  his  fecond  propofition,  this  very  ingenious  writer  fays, 
that  in  feveral  parts  of  England  large  quantities  of  bay 
fait  may  very  commodioujly  be  extracted  from  fea-watery  af¬ 
ter  the  fame  ?nanner  that  is  praSfifed  in  France ,  and  in 
other  parts  of  Europe  ** 

Our 

42  rightly  prepared  might  thus  be  made  to  p  reduce  annually 
42  an  excellent  rich  crop  of  fait,  which  would  not  require  more 
2<  labour  and  expence  than  is  neceflary  for  crops  of  far  lefs 
44  value. 

4t  But  as  the  above  method  of  preparing  bay  fait  from  fea 
44  water,  is  tedious  and  fubjeft  to  mifcarry  by  rains,  and  the 
fait  fo  made  could  fcarce  be  colledled  without  mud,  and  the 
44  calcarious  earth,  and  other  grofs  ingredients  of  fea  water* 
42  would  remain  mixed  with  it,  it  would  not  therefore  be  ad- 
44  vifeable  to  make  a  trial  of  this  method;  efpecially  as  the 
44  following  may  eafily  be  put  in  practice,  which  is  far  more 
44  commodious,  expeditious,  and  certain.”  Brovunrigg. 

*  44  The  parts  of  England  mod:  proper  for  this  work  are  thofe 
44  which  are  the  warmed  and  lead  rainy,  as  on  the  coads  from 
44  Dover  to  Yarmouth  :  although  the  fame  work  will  fucceed 
44  very  well  in  other  places  *.  For  if  fuch  large  quantities  of 
ts  bay  fait  can  be  prepared  in  France  as  are  diffident  for  the 
44  whole  annual  confumption  of  that  large  kingdom,  and  of  all 
44  thofe  nations  who  purchafe  it  from  thence,  and  that  in  fo 
44  fhort  a  time  as  one  fortnight  of  good  weather  ;  why  may  not 
44  large  quantities  be  prepared  in  the  above  mentioned,  and  fe- 
44  veral  other  parts  of  England,  during  the  whole  fummer  fea- 
44  fon  ?  If  fait  can  be  extra&ed  in  France,  even  in  the  night 
41  time,  why  may  it  not  in  England  during  the  day  ?  If  bay  fait 
44  can  be  made  in  confiderable  quantities,  and  to  profit,  in  the 

4t  fun 

44  1  Particularly  on  the  cofl  from  Dover  to  Land'  s-cndF 


4 
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Our  fenfible  author  very  judicioufly  leads  his  reader,  by 
How  degrees,  towards  perfection,  in  the  art  of  making 

bay 

£*  fun  pans  of  Hampffiire  %  why  not  in  larger  quantities,  and 
c£  to  much  greater  profit,  in  fait  marlhes,  which  are  much  more 

artful  and  commodious  ? 

“  There  are  feveral  parts  of  the  Englifh  coaft,  which  do  not 
“  lie  above  two  or  three  degrees  farther  north  than  the  coafts  of 
£^  Britany,  where  fuch  vaft  quantities  of  bay  fait  are  made;  and 
££  particularly  the  coafts  above  pointed  out,  where  this  fait  is 
4(  chiefly  wanted  for  curing  fifh  and  naval  provifions ;  where 
“  the  heat  of  the  fun  is  not  much  lefs  than  on  the  coafts  of  Bri- 
“  tany ;  where  the  winds  and  air  will  alfo  have  the  fame  effect  as 
t(  in  Britany  ;  and  where,  in  all  probability,  there  is  confidera- 
“  bly  lefs  rain  to  retard  the  operation,  than  on  the  French 
l(  coafts.  So  that  it  is  not  likely  that  this  work  would  proceed 
<£  much  flower  in  England  than  in  France. 

££  But,  that  this  may  more  plainly  appear,  let  it  be  granted, 
e(  that  the  heat  of  the  fun  is  fo  much  greater  in  Britany  than  on 
<(  the  coafts  of  Effex  and  Suffolk,  that  water  will  exhale  eveji 
££  twice  as  faft  in  the  firft,  as  it  does  in  the  laft  mentioned  pla- 
<e  ces,  during  the  fummer  months.  Allowing  even  this  fup- 
<£  pofttion,  it  will  be  no  difficult  matter  to  fhew,  that  fuch  an 
<£  inconveniency  might  be  overcome;  and  that,  under  fuch  cir- 
££  cumftances,  as  much  fait  might  be  prepared  in  an  Englifh 
<£  faltmarfh  as  in  one  in  Britany,  and  with  £0  great  difference 
•*£  of  expence. 

££  Suppofing,  therefore,  that  from  a  furface  of  one  yard 
<£  fquare,  as  much  water  exhales  in  Britany,  as  from  a  furface 
££  of  two  fquare  yards  in  England.  And  if  we  farther  fuppofe 
<£  two  cylindrical  veffels  of  equal  capacities,  but  fo  formed, 
££  that  the  furface  of  the  fluid  in  one  is  double  to  the  furface 
<£  of  the  fluid  in  the  other,  and  that  thefe  veffels,  when  filled 
*£  with  water,  are  placed,  that  with  the  larger  furface,  in 
<£  England,  and  that  with  the  fmaller  furface,  in  Britany : 
“  then,  according  to  the  firft  fuppofition,  equal  quantities  of 
t£  water  will  exhale  from  thofe  two  veffels  ijt  equal  times,  and 
<£  both  veffels,  as  they  contain  the  fame  quantity  of  water, 
££  will  become  empty  in  the  fame  fpace  of  time.  And  if  the 
££  water  in  both  veffels  be  of  an  equal  faltnefs,  an  equal  quan- 
<£  tity  of  fait  will  remain  in  each  veffel,  after  all  the  water  is  ex- 
{£  haled. 

“  It  is  therefore  very  poffible  to  anfwer  all  the  requifites  in 
cc  the  following  problem,  viz.  By  a  moderate  heat  of  the  fun,  and 

O  0  2  “  the 

■£  1  See  the  foregoing  account  of  the  method  of  making  hay  fait  in 
Ci  France  ” 
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third  propofition,  which  is  much  more  perfect.  In  this 
he  fays,  Bay  fait  may  be  extracted  in  England  from  fea°* 
water  in  larger  quantities ,  and  with  more  certainty ,  than, 
by  the  foregoing  method ;  if  care  be  taken  to  preferve  the 
brine,  contained  in  the  fait  pits ,  from  being  diluted  with 
tains ,  and  to  promote  the  evaporation  of  the  water  by  feve - 
%;al  artificial  means ,  which  may  eafdy  be  put  in  practice  *. 

On 

V  quarter  deep  in  England  And  care  fho.eld  be  taken  to  lay 
the  bottoms  of  the  feveral  pits  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  the 
depth  of  the  brine  in  them  may  anfwer  to  the  above  men- 
tioned  proportions. 

“  The  Englifh  fait  marfh  mud  be  n\ade  larger  or  fmaller,  as. 
occafion  requires ;  fo  that  care  be  taken  to  obferve  the  above, 
u  or  fuch  other  proportion  in  the  dimenfions  of  its  feveral  parts, 
4<  as  by  experience  fhall  be  found  mod  proper.  In  general,  it 
46  is  neceffary  that  the  refervoir  and  brine  ponds  be  of  a  fuffi- 
cient  magnitude  to  furnidi  the  fait  pits  vyith  a  condant  fup- 
4i  ply  of  the  dronged  brine,  in  the  place  qf  that  which  is  con- 
*5  tinnally  reduced  to  fait. ”  Brownrigg . 

*  “  Thofe  who  are  defirous  of  preparing  more  fait  than  can  be 
done  by  the  foregoing  methods,  and  would  have  their  work 
lefs  interrupted  by  rains,  and  would  chufe  to  have  their 
brine  lie  deeper  in  the  fait  pits,  and  to  have  the  fait  formed 
&t  into  large  crydals,  may  for  thefe  and  other  purpofes  have 
“  recourfe  to  the  following  methods. 

.  !  ‘  Find, 

1 Thus ,  if  the  fur  face  of  the  French,  refervoir  be.  a  hundred  yards 
C£  square ,  its  fur  face  will  then  contain  5760000  fquare  inches.  And 
sc  the  Englijh  refervoir  5760000  X  5760000 

• - ZZ69120QO  fquare 

.  5 

**  inches .  Then  as  the  French  refervoir  is  ten  inches  deep ,  according 
to  the  above  theorem ,  6912000  :  ic  :  :  5760000  :  8i.  And 
the  product  of  the  two  extremes  will  be  found  equal  to  that  of  the 
two  means ,  which  give  the  folid  contents  of  the  French  refervoir 
st  in  cubic  inches. 

“  a  Suppofng  the  French  fait  pits  ten  inches  fquare ,  their  furface 
*(  will  contain  a  hundred  fquare  inches  ;  and  the  furface  of  the  Eng - 
£(  lijh  fait  pits  (being  one  ffth  of  an  inch  larger)  120  fquare 
inches  :  then ,  120  :  if  :  :  100  :  1  TL  zz  1  J. 

6i  The  fame  proporticit  will  hold  good ,  if  the  furface  of  the  French 
u  fait  pits  be  fuppofed  of  a?iy  other  magnitude 
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On  reading  the  procefs  referred  to  in  the  note,  I  dare 
fa y  every  impartial  perfon  will  allow  that  the  do£tor  has 

ftudicd 

Firft,  it  will  be  proper  to  make  all  the  fait  pits  of  the 
u  marlh,  in  one  long  row,  extended  from  eaft  to  well x,  and 
44  for  each  pit  to  make  covers  of  thin  boards,  or  rather  of 
44  coarfe  canvas,  or  fail-cloth,  llretched  on  frames  of  wood* 
44  and  painted  white.  Thefe  covers  mull  all  be  fixed  with 
44  hinges  to  llrong  polls  and  beams  on  the  north  fide  of  the 
44  pits,  fo  that  they  may  be  let  down  and  drawn  up  with  cords 
44  and  pulleys,  or  by  fome  other  contrivance,  fomewhat  like 
44  draw- bridges.  Thefe  covers  thus  fixed  may  be  let  down  over 
44  the  pits  like  a  died  or  pent-houfe,  in  rainy  weather;  and  in 
44  dry  weather  may  be  ereCted  almoft  to  a  perpendicular,  but 
44  inclining  a  little  towards  the  fouth  ;  fo  as  to  form  a  wall 
S4  with  a  fouth  afpeCl,  and  thus  may  ferve  a  double  ufe,  as 
44  coverings  for  the  pits  in  wet  weather,  and  as  reflectors  of  the 
44  fun’s  heat  upon  them  in  dry  weather.  For  when  they  are 
44  let  down  they  will  prevent  the  rain  from  mingling  with  the 
44  llrong  brine  contained  in  the  fait  pits  $  and  when  they  are 
44  drawn  up  in  funlhiny  iveather,  they  will  ftrongly  refleCl  the 
44  rays  of  the  fun  upon  the  brine  contained  in  the  pits,  and 
44  thus  greatly  promote  the  evaporation  of  its  aqueous  parti  - 
44  cles.  The  hinges  on  which  the  refleClors  turn  may  be  fixed 
44  about  eight  or  ten  inches  from  the  ground.  By  which 
44  means,  when  the  refleClors  Hand  upright,  there  will  be  an 
44  opening  left  beneath  them,  through  which  the  air  will  con- 
44  tinually  flow  in  a  brilk  current,  and  greatly  encreafe  the 
44  evaporation  of  the  water. 

44  In  order  alfo  that  no  diluted  brine  may  flow  into  the  fait 
44  pits  during  rains,  it  will  be  neceflary  at  fuch  times  to  flop 
44  the  narrow  winding  channel  leading  to  the  pits,  by  a  little 
44  fluice.  This  channel  alfo  mull  be  made  very  narrow,  and 
44  every  where  covered  over  with  boards.  And  there  mull  not 
44  be  a  pond  at  the  entrance  of  the  fait  pits,  as  in  the  French 
“  marlh,  but  only  a  narrow  covered  trench,  running  parallel 
44  to  the  fide  of  the  pits  w'hich  is  oppofite  to  the  refle&ors.. 
44  And  the  pond,  which  forms  the  entrance  of  the  pits  in  the 
44  French  fait  marlh,  mull  in  this  be  detached  from  them ;  and 
44  inllead  thereof  mull  be  formed  a  fourth  brine  pond,  com- 
44  municating  with  the  third  by  a  long  narrow  channel. 

44  If 

44  1  It  will  be  alfo  necejfary  to  make  the  bottoms  of  the  fait  pits  cf 
44  alabafer ,  or  fome  other  frong  cement  that  will  not  eafly  Ifreak 
44  up  ;  by  which  means  the  J alt  may  be  drawn  white  and  pure ,  as  in 
44  Spain  and  Portugal ,  and  not  dirty  and  grey>  as  in  the  French 
"  maijbes.” 
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ftudied  his  fubjedl  well.  The  directions,  he  gives,  are  fuchf 
as  will,  probably,  have  the  delired  efFedt }  and  are,  befidCs, 

to 

*c  If  thefe  Contrivances  (hould  be  reduced  to  practice  in  Eng- 
4‘  land,  the  fait  will  probably  crydalize  there  much  fader  than 
*{  in  the  French  fait  marfhes.  And  the  brine  may  be  kept  as 
46  deep,  and  even  deeper  there  than  in  the  French  fait  pits.  In 
tf  which  cafe  the  Englifh  fait  marlh  will  require  fewer  pita 
<£  than  in  the  method  propofed  in  the  foregoing  propofition, 
“  And  if  a  lhower  or  two  of  rain  chances  to  fall,  the  operation 
<£  will  only  be  retarded  while  the  rain  continues ;  whereas  in 
“  the  French  open  work,  fuch  a  quantity  of  rain  falling  often 
<c  puts  a  Hop  to  the  work  for  two  or  three  days,  as  all  the 
“  frelh  water  that  fell  mud  again  be  exhaled,  before  any 
4i  fait  can  be  formed. 

“  But  in  order  to  prevent  the  weaker  brine'  from  being  di- 

luted  with  rains  ;  and  in  order  alfo  to  provide  a  fufhcient 
‘c  quantity  of  brine  which  may  always  be  ready  to  fupply 
<£  the  place  of  that  which  cryftalizes  in  the  fait  pits,  it  may 
££  be  necelfary  to  dig  in  the  earth  four  cifterns  adjoining  to  the 
<£  brine  ponds  above  propofed,  which  may  be  made  tight  at 
<£  the  bottom  and  fides  with  brick  and  clay,  into  which  the 
*c  brine  in  the  ponds  may  be  admitted  when  the  rainy  wea- 
4t  ther  comes  on,  fo  that  the  brine  of  different  degrees  of 
<£  ftrength  may  run  into  feparate  ciderns,  and  may  again  be 
et  pumped  out  of  them  into  the  feveral  ponds  from  which  it 
*£  was  drawn,  as  foon  as  the  weather  grows  dry,  and  the  frelh 
*£  water,  which  fell  into  the  ponds,  hath  by  proper  drains  been 
<£  firft  difchar^ed  out  of  them. 

££  As  to  the  fait  water  in  the  refervoir,  if  it  fhould  not  be 
c<  found  neceffary  to  preferve  it  from  rains  in  ciderns ;  when 
€t  fo  much  rain  falls,  as  to  make  it  frefher  than  fea  water,  it 
<£  may  be  let  out,  and  fea  water  admitted  into  its  place.  And 
**  in  order  to  promote  the  evaporation,  and  to  make  the  fait 
4<  water  in  the  refervoir  fitter  to  fupply  the  fird  brine  pond  with 
t(  brine  of  a  due  drength,  it  may  be  proper,  by  means  of  a 
4£  (mall  fire  engine,  continually  to  force  up  the  fait  water  in  the 
<£  refervoir  as  often  as  occafion  requires,  and  by  means  of  a  di* 
««  verger  fitted  to  the  engine  to  make  it  defcend  again  into  the 
*{  refervoir  like  a  lhower  of  rain;  by  which  means  the  eva- 
•£  poration  of  the  watery  vapours  will  be  greatly  promoted, 
<£  after  much  the  fame  manner  as  is  praclifed  at  feveral  fait 
*£  works  in  Germany  where  the  brine  is  very  weak. 

££  And  thus  by  augmenting  the  force  of  the  fun’s  heat/  and 
«*  of  the  air,  and  by  promoting  the  evaporation  of  the  watery 
“  vapours,  and  by  preventing  the  brine  from  being  diluted 

"  with 
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to  appearance,  eafily  practicable.  I  am  not  without  hopes 
but  that*  encouraged  by  the  noble  premiums  offered  by  the 
fociety,  feveral  ingenious  perfons  will,  within  the  fpace  of 
the  enfuing  year,  ereCt  fait  works  on  the  doctor’s  plan,  laid 
down  in  this  proportion  j  efpecially  as  it  will,  molt  pro¬ 
bably,  turn  out  to  their  particular  advantage. 

By  the  three  proceffes  hitherto  mentioned  it  is  pro¬ 
posed  to  make  the  bay  fait  from  fea-water;  but  in  the 
fourth  proportion  the  doCtor  difcovers  another  method  of 
procuring  this  neceffary  and  valuable  commodity.  He  ob- 
ferves,  that  in  feveral  parts  of  England ,  large  quantities  of 
bay  fait  may ,  with  great  eafe ,  be  prepared  from  the  na~ 
tural  brine  of  fait  fprings ,  and  alfo  from  rock  fait ,  dif- 
folved  in  weak  brine ,  or  fea-water 

The 

i(  with  rain,  it  is  very  probable,  that  during  the  fummer  fea- 
fon  double  the  quantity  of  fait  might  be  prepared  at  an 
“  Englifh  work  with  thefe  contrivances,  that  is  now  ufually 
“  prepared  at  a  French  fait  marlh  of  equal  magnitude.” 
Bro-jonrigg. 

*  “  In  Chefhire,  where  they  have  natural  brine  almoft  fully 
‘‘  faturated  with  fait,  if  they  fhould  think  proper  to  extra 61  bay 
“  fait  from  this  brine,  it  may  be  pumped  direCtly  into  fait 
“  pits  (without  any  previous  preparation)  there  to  be  wrought 
6‘  with  refle&ors,  as  defcribed  under  the  foregoing  proposition. 

“  Only,  if  there  be  any  ochre  or  mud  mixed  with  the  brine* 

“  it  may  be  proper  to  draw  it  firft  into  covered  refervoirs  or 
“  citterns,  there  to  Hand  till  thefe  impurities  are  fubfided,  and 
“  from  thence  to  let  it  out  into  the  fait  pits  as  occafion  may 
u  require. 

“  But  if,  as  it  commonly  happens,  the  brine  be  not  fully 
“  faturated  with  fait,  then  it  may  be  expofed  to  the  fun  and 
*e  air  in  brine  ponds  with  refleffors  fitted  to  them  until  it  De 
reduced  to  a  faturated  brine,  after  which  it  may  be  received 
u  into  the  fait  pits,  Or  elfe  the  weak  brine  may  be  fully  fa- 
turated  with  rock  fait,  where  that  can  be  had  cheap,  or 
“  even  with  white  fait,  if  due  encouragement  be  given  by  the 
**  legiflature.  Or  where  there  is  plenty  of  rock  fait  and  no 
i(  brine,  frelh  water,  or  fea  water,  (if  it  can  be  conveniently 
kt  had)  may  be  faturated  with  it,  and  reduced  to  bay  fait  in  falte 
t(  pits  with  refle&ors  as  before  defcribed. 

“  Thus  large  quantities  of  bay  fait  may  be  made  from  natti* 
ral  brine  at  one  operation,  as  is  pra&ifed  at  the  i&e  of  May 

Vojb.I.  N*.  4.  P  p  and 
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The  greater  the  variety  of  the  proceffes  of  making  it, 
fo  much  the  more  advantage  will  naturally  accrue  to  the 

manu- 

6(  and  in  feveral  parts  of  the  Weft  Indies.  Of  the  quantities 
44  which  can  thus  be  extracted  fome  conjectures  may  be  made 
from  the  following  calculations. 

44  Suppofe  a  fait  pit  fixteen  feet  fquare.  A  work  confiding 
ie  of  eighteen  pits  of  the  fame  fi£e,  placed  all  in  a  row,  will  be 
<c  ninety  five  yards  long,  and  will  be  fomewhat  larger  than  the 
cc  fait  pits  of  the  French  marfti  before  defcribed.  The  area 
c£  of  each  of  thefe  pits  will  be  two  hundred  and  fifty  fix  fquare 
£C  feet,  and  if  they  are  covered  a  quarter  of  a  foot  deep  with 
44  brine,  then  each  pit  will  contain  fixty  four  cubic  feet  of 
cc  brine.  But  from  1  Dr.  Baynard’s  experiments,  a  cubic  foot 
6‘  of  corhmon  water  weighs  exaCtly  feventy  fix  pounds  troy. 
44  Therefore  fixty  four  cubic  feet  weighs  64x76— 4864  pounds 
<c  troy.  Suppofing  therefore  each  pound,  or  twelve  ounces,  of 
6!  brine  to  contain  three  ounces  and  an  half  of  fait,  then  4864 
4£  pounds  of  brine  will  contain  17024  ounces  or  1064  pounds 
averdupois  of  fait,  and  eighteen  pits  of  the  fame  dimenfions 
44  19152  pounds,  which  is  exaCtly  228  bufhels  of  fait,  each 
£i  weighing  eighty  four  pounds  averdupois. 

44  But  as  a  pound  troy,  or  twelve  ounces,  of  water,  will  dif- 
.. <e  folve  more  fait  than  three  ounces  and  an  half if  therefore 
44  the  pits  be  filled  to  the  depth  of  three  inches  with  fully  fa- 
44  turated  brine,  more  fait  will  be  contained  in  them  than  here 
41  fuppofed.  If  it  therefore  be  granted,  as  many  affirm,  that  a 
44  gallon,  ale  meafure,  of  the  ftrongeft  Chefhire  brine,  which 
“  is  alffioft  fully  faturated,  holds  three  pounds  averdupois  of 
44  fait,  (which  is  very  nigh  a  pound  of  fait  to  three  pounds  of 
u  water)  the  7059  ~-7-  gallons  of  fully  faturated  brine,  fuppofed 
44  as  before  to  be  contained  in  the  eighteen  fait  pits,  will  hold 
44  fomewhat  more  than  21 177  pounds,  or  two  hundred  and 
44  fifty  two  bufhels  nine  pounds  of  fait. 

4‘  In  order  to  eftimate  the  time  required  to  prepare  the 
44  above  quantity  of  fait,  let  it  be  fuppofed  (as  with  great  rea- 
44  ion  it  may)  that  in  dry  fummer  weather,  half  an  inch  depth 
44  of  water  will,  one  day  with  another,  exhale  from  the  fait  pits 
44  wjien  wrought  with  reflectors.  Then  three  inches  depth, 
44  the  quantity  of  brine  contained  in  the  fait  pits,  will  be  ex- 
“  haled  in  fix  days ;  fo  that  at  the  end  of  fix  days  all  the  fait, 
. 44  contained  in  the  brine,  will  remain  dry  at  the  bottom  of  the 
44  pits  ;  which,  according  to  the  firit  fuppdfition,  is  two  hun- 
44  draft  and  twenty  eight  bufhels  of  bay  fait;  and,  according 
. 44  to  the  fecond,  fomewhat  more  than  two  hundred  fifty  two 

44  bufhels. 

See  his  Exp,  made  at  Oxford  -  in  the  Ph.  Tr.” 
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manufa&urers  of  a  commodity,  as  they  have  an  opportu¬ 
nity  of  chufing  that  which  is  moft  fuited  to  their  conve¬ 
nience  ;  and  confequently  they  will  have  it  in  their 
power  to  ere£l  their  works  at  lefs  expence,  and  carry 
them  on  with  greater  eafe,  than  if  they  had  only  a  fin-* 
gle  plan  to  purfue,  and  a  fingle  procefs  to  work  by. 

In  his  fifth  proportion,  the  very  ingenious  Dr,  Erotyn- 
rigg  recapitulates  the  advantages  that  will  accrue  from 
making  bay  fait  in  England,  obferving  that  bay  fait  may 
be  prepared  here ,  by  the  foregoing  methods ,  at  a  very  moderate 
expence ,  equal  in  goodnefs  to  the  befl  foreign  lay  fait ,  and 
in  quantity  fujfcient  fr  the  confumption  of  all  the  Briti/h 
dominions *.  Is  not  this  a  great  encouragement  for  the 

eftablifh- 


u  bufhels.  And  if  we  divide  thofe  quantities  by  fix,  the  num- 
“  ber  of  days  in  which  all  the  water  is  exhaled,  we  fhall  find 
“  that,  according  to  the  firft  fuppofition,  thirty  eight  bufhels, 
“  and,  according  to  the  fecond,  fomewhat  more  than  forty  two 
“  bufhels  of  bay  fait  may  be  daily  prepared  in  dry  fummer  wea- 
<(  ther,  in  a  work  of  the  above  dimenfions. 

“  The  fame  calculations  alfo  fhew  the  quantity  of  fait,  which 
“  may  be  prepared  from  fea-water  in  a  fait  marfh,  where  the 
“  pits  are  of  the  dimenfions  above  fuppofed  ;  for  in  both 
<(  cafes  the  fait  pits  muff  be  kept  conftantly  filed  with  a  fully 
**  faturated  brine.  But  if  only  half  the  quantity  here  fup- 
<<  pofed,  viz.  twenty  one  bufhels,  or  1764  pounds  of  fait,  can 
*f  be  made  every  dry  fummer  day  in  a  fait  marfh  of  the  above 
“  dimenfions,  it  is  as  much  as  is  commonly  made  every  day 
*f  from  brine  in  a  faltern  whofe  boiler  contains  eight  hundred 

gallons. ”  Bro-ivnr/gg. 

*  “  If,  in  the  firft  place,  we  compare  the  French  fait  marfh 
“  with  the  Englifh  faltern  for  boiling  white  fait,  we  fhall  find 
*(  the  expence  of  making  the  former  much  lefs  than  that  of 
“  making  the  latter;  in  which  the  expence  of  boiling-houfes, 
**  hot-houfes,  furnaces,  fait  pans,  &c.  is  very  confiderable ; 
**  and  which  alfo  frequent’ y  require  large  fums  to  be  laid  out 
*l  on  them  to  keep  them  in  repair  ;  whereas  the  French  marfh 
“  requires  very  little  repairs.  Befides,  the  expence  of  coals  or 
**  or  other  fewel  is  very  great  in  the  Englifh  faltern,  which  is 

all  faved  in  the  French  bay  fait  work  ;  and  the  expence  of 
“  labour  will  be  more  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  the  fait 
“  made  in  the  Englifh  white  fait  work  than  in  the  French  fait 
**  marfh.  And  for  theiV  reafons ;  though  the  French  bay  fait 
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eftablifhment  of  fuch  kind  of  fait  works  ?  I  own,  I  think 
it  is,  and  that  it  is  a  very  happy  circumftance,  that  the 

perfons 

“  is  better  than  the  Englifh.  boiled  fait,  yet  it  can  be  made  for 
“  feven  or  eight  {hillings  a  tun,  which  is  little  more  than  one 
*(  third  of  the  price  for  which  white  fait  can  be  made  in  the 
**  molt  commodious  parts  of  Great  Britain, 

“  If  again  we  compare  the  French  fait  marfh  with  the  Engliffy 
iC  marfh,  as  prcpofed under  Prop.  II.  we  fhall find  that  where  the 
44  fituation  is  equally  convenient,  the  difference  of  the  expence  in 
“  making  them  will  be  very  inconfiderable.  For  as  the  partitions 
between  the  fait  pits,  and  the  trench  and  fluice  which  ad- 
44  mit  the  fea  water,  and  the  walls  between  the  ponds,  are  the 
44  moft  expenfive  parts  of  the  work  ;  if  therefore  the  Englifh 
44  work  be  one-fifth  part  more  in  furface  than  the  French  work, 
I4  it  will  not  require  above  cue  tenth  part  more'  expence'  to  make 
44  it,  ‘  than  to  make  the  other.  AndlthiS  imall  difference  in  the 
44  prime  coft  of  the  two  works,  will  occafiOn  but  a  Very  trifling 
44  difference  in  the  expence  of  making  fait  in  them  ;  efpecially 
ic  as  the  works,  when  finifhed,  will  require  little  repairs  for 
44  twenty  or  thirty  years.  '  f  *  "  ■ 

u  The  expence  of  the  Englifh  fait  marfh  will  indeed  be  con- 
ec  fiderably"  increafed  by  ‘  the  additional  contrivances  propofed 
44  under  the  third ’Prop.  The  mod  expenfive  of  thefe  will  be 
44  the  reflectors,  which  I  am  informed  by  a  good  judge,  if. 
44  made  of  flrong  fail  cloth  ftretched  on  frames,  and  painted 
44  white,  and  properly  fixed  to  pods,  fo  as  to  cover  eighteen 
44  pits  of  fxteen  feet  fquare,  might  probably  cod  50/.  or  at 
the  mod  60/.  And  fhouldall  the  other  contrivances  cod  60k 
44  more,  or  even  double  that  fum ;  this  additional  expence 
44  would  be  very  quickly  accounted  for  in  the  profit  of  the 
ft  work,  as  it  is  probable  that  double  the  quantity  of  fait  might 
44  be  made  with  thefe  contrivances,  that  could  be  made  without 
«4  them.  And  the  additional  labour,  which  thefe  contrivances 
^  vyould  occafion,  would  make  very  little  i’ncreafe  of  expence; 

aswit  would  all  be  performed  when  no  ’fait  is'  drawn,  and 
*4  confequently  when  the  labourers  have  little  dfe  to  do.-  -  ; 

44  As 'to  the  work  propofed  under  Prop.  IV.  for  making  bay 
44  fait  from •  natural  brine;  twice  as  much  fait1  might  be  pre- 
“  pared  im  it  an  one  day  (according  to  the  foregoing  calcula- 
44  tions)  asiis  -ufually  made  in  a  Chefhire  faltern,  whofe  pan 
44  contains  eight  hundred  gallons ;  although  the  faltern  would 
44  require  jiwtSv  more  money  to  ereCt  it,  and  to  keep  it  in  re^ 
pair,  bofides;  the  expence  of  coals;  which  is  the  heavieit 
'  article,  coifing  oftimes  above  two  thirds  of  the  value  of  alj 
54  the  fait  predared  with  them.  *  ^ 

-  v*  *  ah 
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jpprfons  who  may  propofe  to  be  candidates  for  the  pre¬ 
miums  to  be  given  by  the  fociety,  will  have  fo  good 
a  guide  to  condudf  them  in  their  infant  undertakings. 

The 

4<  All  thefe  things  therefore  confidered,  it  may  with  reafoa 
44  be  prefumed  that  bay  fait  may  be  made  in  feveral  parts  of 
44  Great  Britain,  nearly  as  cheap  as  it  is  now  made  in  France. 
44  And  as  the  French  and  other  foreign  fait  mull  be  charged 
44  with  a  considerable  freight  when  brought  to  the  Britilh  mar- 
44  ket,  it  is  very  probable  that  bay  fait  made  in  Great  Britain 
44  might  be  afiorded  cheaper  there  than  French  or  any  other 
44  foreign  fait;  efpecially  as  there  is  I/,  i\d.  paid  more  in 
44  duties  for  every  half  hundred  weight  of  foreign  fait,  than  for 
4  4  the  fame'  quantity  of  Britilh  fait  confumed  in  England 
44  which  ought  to  be  confidered  as  a  bounty  to  the  Britilh  ma- 
44  nufadturer  of  bay  fait.  Moreover,  the  law  now  allows  three 
44  biilhels  duty  free,  for  every  wey  (or  forty  bufhels)  of  Bri* 
44  tifh  falc  carried  coaft-wife ;  which  allowance  will  not  only 
4t  make  up  for  the  walte  in  carriage,  but  will  alfo  pay  the  ex* 
44  pence  of  carrying  the  fait  to  market,  to  molt  parts  of  Eng- 
44  land.  The  laws  therefore,  as  they  now  Hand,  are  extremely 
44  favourable  to  the  Britilh  manufadturers  of  bay  fait,  who,  to- 
44  gether  with  the  public,  would,  in  all  probability,  reap  great 
44  advantage  by  making  fait  works,  fuch  as  before  propofed. 
44  And  fuch  numbers  of  thefe  works  might  be  made  at  proper 
44  places  along  the  Britilh  coalts,  and  nigh  brine  pits  where 
“  fuel  is  fcarce,  as  would  afford  bay  fait  enough  for  all  the 
44  occafions  of  Great  Britain ;  and  might  even  furnilh  an  article 
44  for  exportation  in  thofe  Ihips  which  are  fent  from  thence 
4<  empty  to  Denmark,  Norway,  and  into  the  Bal tick,  for  hemp, 

,  .VI  I  •  44  flax, 

1  st  By  the  laws  as  now  eflablijhed ,  white  fait ,  and  other  fait  of 
44  Britijh  manufacture  confumed  in  England ,  pays  a  duty  of  3s.  4d. 
ss  per  hujhely  weighing  fifty  fx pounds. 

44  But  bay  fait ,  and  other  foreign  fait  there  confumed ,  pays  a  du- 
fity  of  6s.  8d.  per  bujhel ,  weighing  eighty  four  pounds.  So  that 
44  fifty  fix  pounds  of  foreign  fait  pays  4s.  3  ~  d.  in  duty  ;  from  which 
44  3s.  4d.  being  deducted,  there  remains  is.  1  1  d.  which  is  paid  for 
ii  fifty  fix  pounds  of foreign  fait  more  than  for  the  fame  quantity  of 
44  Britijh  fait  conjutned  in  England.  Jn  both  cafes  an  allowance  is 
44  made  for  prompt  payment.  In  Scotland  the  exeije  upon  Brit/Jh  fait, 
sf  as  well  as  foreign  fait  there  confumed ,  is  only  half  of  that  paid  in 
ei  England. 

44  find  all  fait  applied  to  curing  fuch  fjh  as  is  exported  to  foreign 

markets,  is  in  both  parts  of  the  united  kingdom  free  from  duty.” 
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The  reafons  for  eftablifhiqg  works  of  this  nature  in  Es>g~ 
land  are  very  cogent ;  there  is  annually  a  great  con- 
fumption  of  this  commodity  in  England,  and  Scotland, 

*  r  i  • 

a! moil  the  whole  of  which  is  imported  from  abroad,  at  a 
very  confiderable  expence  to  the  nation.  All  the  money 
which  goes  for  the  purchafe  of  bay  fait  will-  by  that  means 
Be  faved,  and  the  balance  of  trade  with  foreigners  will 
be  by  fo  much  the  more  in  our  favour.  Excufe  any  in¬ 
accuracies  in  this  letter,  as  it  was  written  in  a  great  hurrj, 
left  it  fhould  be  too  late  to  be  inferted  in  your  next  pub- 
Hcation. 

Your  humble  fervant, 

London,  Dec.  15,  1763.  An  attending  Member, 

*£  Rax,  iron,  timber,  and  other  commodities  of  thofe  coun- 
tries. 

It  remains  now  to  fhew,  that  bay  fait,  thus  made  in 
&c  Great  Britain,  will  anfwer  all  the  purpofes  of  foreign  bay 
fait,  and  will  be  equally  good  for  curing  fifh  and  flefh,  and 
for  all  other  culinary  ufes. 

6C  As  to  the  fea  fait,  no  one  will  call  this  in  queftion,  linee  it 
**  is  made  from  the  fame  water  as  foreign  marine  bay  fait,  and 
66  the  method  propofed  far  making  it  appears  to  be  at  lead;  as 
good  as  that  which  is  pra&ifed  by  foreigners.  And  it  hath 
6C  already  been  found  by  experience,  that  bay  fait  made  in- 
&c  Hamplhire  is  not  inferior  to  foreign  bay  fait  for  the  above- 
6C  mentioned  ufes.  And  where  natural  brine  is  fufficiently  pure, 
6C  as  at  Droitwich,  there  ismo  doubt  but  that  an  excellent  bay 
*l  fait  might  be  made  from  it  at  one  operation,  as  is  pra&ifed 
tc  in  the  iile  of  May,  and  in  other  hot  countries.  But  if  there 
“  be  much  calcarious  earth,  or  other  earthy  impurities  mixed 
with  the  brine,  as  in  Chelhire  ;  fuch  brine  will  afford  a  be t- 
4-fi  ter  fait  if  it  is  only  of  a  moderate  ftrength,  fp  that  it  may  re- 
61  main  a  coniiderable  time  in  brine  ponds,  there  to  mellow, 
**  and  to  heighten  into  a  fu’ly  faturated  brine,  and  to  depolite 
its  earthy  impurities,  which  would  be  very  prejudicial  to  the 
**  fait  if  mixed  with  it.”  Brownrigg. 
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Copy  of  a  Letter  from  Mr,  William  St.  Clair,  to  Mr.  Rocque, 
^/Walham-Green,  refipedting  the  Improvement  of  Land  by 
Artificial  Pajlures  *. 

SIR, 

I  HO  PE  you  will  forgive  this  trouble  from  one  who 
has  been  for  many  years  a  lover  and  pradifer  of  huf~ 
bandry  ;  and  your  fame  having  reached  me,  I  am  curious 
to  know,  from  yourfelf,  if  what  I  have  heard  is  fad ;  which 
is,  that  you  have  forty-five  or  fifty  acres,  and  that  you 
make  thirty- five  pounds  per  acre  :  this  is  what  I  can  have 
no  conception  of ;  and,  if  it  is  fo,  I  am  fure  you  have  brought 
improvement  to  the  highefl  pitch  of  any  in  Britain. 

If  you  will  be  fo  good  as  to  favour  me  with  a  fcheme  of 
your  management,  it  will  be  the  higheft  obligation  you.  can 
confer  on  me.  Of  late  I  have  heard  much  fpoken  in  praife 
of  burnet  grafs :  I  never  have  feen  it ;  but  as  I  hear  you 
deal  in  it,  I  can  apply  to  no  better  hand  to  be  informed  of 
its  quality,  and  whether  or  not  you  think  it  exceeds  other 
grafTes  for  hay  and  pafturage. 

I  have  an  inclofure  of  about  twenty  acres  I  propofe  to 
lay  down  with  grafs  feeds  the  enfuing  fpring  :  if  I  have  en¬ 
couragement  from  you,  I  would  lay  it  down  with  burnet 
grafs,  if  I  can  be  fupplied  with  the  feed ;  and  I  fhould  be 
glad  to  know  the  quantity  fhould  be  fown  upon  the  acre, 
and  if  it  is  fold  by  the  bufhel,  or  by  weight,  and  the  price ; 
alfo  the  nature  of  the  foil  which  fuits  it  befl.  Your  anfwer 
to  this  will  very  much  oblige, 

SIR, 

Yrour  mofl  bumble  fervant, 

Edinburgh,  Nov.  2r,  1763.  Wm.  Saint  Clair. 

N  U  M- 

*  Having  been  favoured  by  Mr.  Rocque  with  this  letter, 
and  the  anfwer  he  wrote  to  it,  which  immediately  follows;  we 
could  not  defer  prefenting  thefe  two  curious  pieces  to  our 

readers. 
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NUMBER  LX  VI. 


Mr.  Rocque'j  Anfiuer  is  the  above  Letter ,  being  a  Be~ 
fcription  of  the  Culture  of  the  Burnet  and  Lucern  Plants  > 
as  now  praffifed  with  great  Sue  cep  by  him . 

SIR , 

T  H  A  V  E  received  your  favour  of  the  2 1 ft  of  December* 
JL  by  which  I  find  a  ftory  lofes  nothing  by  being  handed 
about:  ’tis  true  I  have  forty  acres  of  tend*  but  have  but 
about  ten  in  lucern.  As  to  what  they  fay  of  my  making 
thirty-five  pounds  per  acre,  I  will  tell  you  how  that  was. 

I  fold  the  firft,  fecond,  third  and  fourth  mowings  at 
a  (billing  per  rod,  which  came  to  thirty-two  pounds  per 
acre :  then  I  mowed  it  a  fifth  time,  fo  fuppofe  they  com¬ 
puted  the  ftfth  to  come  to  three  pounds,  which  certainly 
made  thirty-five  pounds,  which  it  did.  But  I  don't  ap¬ 
prove  mowing  it  fo  often  ;  for  it  bleeds  it  too  much,  and 
gives  too  much  air  to  the  natural  grafs  the  ground  is 
inclined  to  bear. 

If  your  foil  is  very  good,  you  can  make  feven  or  eight 
loads  per  acre. 

Your  land  muft  be  deep  both  for  lucern  and  burnet :  you 
muft  trench  your  ground  two  fpades  deep,  or  three  if  it 
will  bear  it:  but  be  very  cautious  of  not  turning  up  the 
dead  ground ;  for,  if  you  do,  you  will  be  feven  years  be¬ 
fore  you  can  bring  your  ground  about.  I  have  expe¬ 
rienced  the  nature  of  dead  foil,  and  it  is  very  clear  to 
me,  the  diforder  amongft  the  cattle  proceeds  from  it, 
when  the  froft  comes  fo  ftrong  as  to  open  the  pores  of  the 
ground,  fo  as  to  reach  that  dead  foil,  which  is  cf  fo  poi- 
fonous  a  nature  that  it  infe£ts  the  grafs  *. 

Burnet 

readers.  Mr.  Rocque  is  requeued  to  accept  of  our  thanks  for 
his  kind  communication  ;  and  any  future  pieces,  from  fo  intel¬ 
ligent  and  experienced  a  hand,  cannot  but  be  highly  acceptable 
to  us  and  the  public.  N. 

*  The  dead  foil,  as  Mr.  Rocques  terms  it,  may  be  very  pro¬ 
bably  fetal  to  paftures  and  grafs  lands  3  but  what  reafons  he 
^  may 
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Burnet  is  a  very  valuable  grafs;  it  is  always  in  Tap: 
the  great  property  of  it  is,  you  can  keep  the  grafs  from  the 
middle  of  September,  till  February,  March,  and  April, 
which  are  the  months  other  graftes  are  commonly 
fcarce. 

.  You  muft  feed  the  burnet,  for  if  you  don’t,  it  will  be 
ready  to  mow  before  the  proper  feafon  of  making  hay.  It 
muft  be  fed  from  February  till  the  ift  of  May;  the  feed 
will  be  ripe  about  the  middle  of  June  :  you  muft  threlh  it 
then,  between  wet  and  dry,  and  leave  part  of  the  feed  with 
the  hay,  which  will  be  as  good  as  corn  and  hay  together, 
even  if  the  feed  is  not  amongft  it.  The  ftalks  are  fo  folid 
that  it  can  equally  ferve  for  hay  and  corn. 

I  a£tua]Jy  now  keep  a  horfe  with  only  the  burnet  hay  or 
draw  that  has  been  threfhed,  and  every  body  who  fees  him 
is  afton’dhed  to  fee  how  well  he  looks ! 

Burnet  muft  bp  mowed  twice,  (the  fecond  mowing 
muft  be  in  the  middle  of  September)  and  threfhed  like  the 
firft,  which  is  in  June. 

You  cultivate  burnet  much  in  the  fame  ipanner  you  do 
lucern.  Firft  get  your  ground  in  good  order ;  if  it  will 
not  bear  trenching,  dung  it  well;  the  fibres  will  get  in  the 
four  foil,  being  drove  by  the  top,  if  the  top  be  ftrong:  I  have 
experienced  it.  I  dug  up  a  root  of  faintfoin,  which  was 
nine  feet  ten  inches  long.  I  was  aftoniftied  to  find  that 
that  root  could  live  in  that  dead  four  poifonous  foil ;  for  I 
am  very  certain,  had  I  taken  a  bufhel  of  that  bad  foil, 
Vol.  I.  Np.  4.  Q^q  and 

may  have  for  afcribing  the  diforder  among  the  cattle  to  the 
influence  of  this  dead  foil,  we  are  at  a  lofs  to  imagine.  That 
it  fhould  have  this  effect,  is  not  very  apparent ;  its  being  of 
hurt  to  paftures,  may  proceed  from  its  being  permitted  to 
lie  ftill  in  an  inactive  ftate,  fo  as  not  to  be  permeable  to  the 
influences  of  the  fun,  air,  and  frofts :  whereas  in  land  that  is 
kept  in  tillage,  we  cannot  but  be  of  opinion,  and  experience 
warrants  us  in  it,  that  turning  up  the  under  ftratum  may  very 
often  be  of  fervice  to  correct  the  foil,  and  the  dead  earth  will 
foon  be  meliorated  by  the  a&ion  of  the  fun,  air,  and  fro  its  ; 
to  which  every  part  of  it  is  at  different  times  expofed  by  the 
frequent  ftirrings  the  land  receives  in  its  preparatory  tillage, 
when  it  is  intended  for  a  full  crop  of  corn.  N. 
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and  fpread  it  upon  a  rod  of  ground,  it  would  have  pol- 

foned  it. 

Your  ground  being  in  good  order,  you  may  fow  it  in 
April,  May,  June,  July  and  Auguft  3  it  is  to  be  Towns, 
broad-caft,  like  the  lucern  3  but  before  you  fow  it,  harrow 
and  roll  your  ground,  then  fow  twelve  pounds  to  an  acre ; 
mix  no  corn  with  it 3  then  harrow  it  with  a  light  harrow, 
and  roll  it  again :  about  ten  days  after,  you'll  fee  your  feed 
coming  up  with  a  round  leaf.  Keep  your  crop  very  clean 
the  firft  year,  of  all  things  1  then  it  will  keep  itfelf  clean 
afterwards. 

The  difference  in  the  cultivating  thefe  two  graffes  is 
this  3  you  fow  but  twelve  pounds  of  burnet  to  an  acre^ 
and  mix  nothing  with  it ;  but  as  to  lucern,  you  muft  firft 
fow  a  bufhel  of  barley  or  oats,  then  fourteen  pounds  of 
lucern  per  acre:  never  mow  it  till  it  is  in  bloom,  and 
when  you  do,  harrow  it  with  a  heavy  harrow,  which  will 
keep  your  lucern  clean  from  natural  grafs,  help  the  ve¬ 
getation  greatly,  and  breed  the  nitre.  I  am, 

S  I  R, 

Your  humble  fervant, 

Walham- Green, Dec. 6,  1763.  Barthol.  Rocqui. 


NUMBER  LX VII. 

d  Letter  from  Philip  Thickneffe,  Efq’9  to  Mr,  Robert  Da¬ 
vis,  refpe Ring  an  extraordinary  Phenomenon  obferved  on 
a  Plant . 

SIR, 

STRANGE  as  the  following  account  may  appear  to 
every  reader,  it  is  neverthelefs  true  3  and  if  any  of 
the  correfpondents  of  the  Mufeum  Ruflicum  doubt  the 
fa£t,  after  conftdering  the  following  relation,  you  may  re¬ 
fer  them  to  me,  or  any  other  of  the  gentlemen,  whole 
names  I  have  made  known  to  you  for  that  purpofe. 

About  fourteen  years  ago  a  particular  friend  of  mine, 
who  had  a  garden  near  James-Street,  Bedford-Row,  was 

informed 
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informed  by  his  fervant,  that  a  Ghryfanthimum  (a  flow¬ 
ering  plant  commonly  known)  in  the  garden  appeared 
to  have  very  fmall  particles  of  quickfilver  fpread  over  the 
whole  furface  of  its  leaves  and  ftalks  I  My  friend  (who  is 
not  apt  to  let  the  flighteft  information  efcape  him,  and  by 
that  means  Wants  very  little)  examined  this  plant  with  all 
the  attention  due  to  fo  extraordinary  a  production,  and  was 
thoroughly  convinced  of  the  faCt :  every  leaf  and  ftalk  had 
a  multitude  of  fmall  globules  of  quickfilver  adhering  thereto, 
and  Which  feemed  to  (and  no  doubt  did)  iflue  from  the  per- 
fpiratory  duCfcs  of  the  plant. 

The  faCt  being  afeertained,  my  friend  fuffered  fevera! 
ingenious  men  of  his  acquaintance  to  examine  the  plant, 
and  enquire  into  the  caufe  j  who  Were  all  fatisfied  of  this 
extraordinary  production,  though  none  could  account  for 
it :  and  it  remains  a  myftery  to  this  day. 

My  friend,  and  other  perfons  who  examined  it,  fre¬ 
quently  collected  a  great  part  of  the  quickfilver  from  fe- 
veral  of  the  branches  by  ftriking  them,  and  catching  the 
globules  or  fmall  drops,  which  inftantly  united  in  the 
hand,  and  left  no  doubt  that  it  was  pure  crude  quick¬ 
filver  !  and  the  next  day  after  thus  gathering  it,  it  gave 
frefh  proofs  of  its  limbetick  quality  ;  for  not  only  the  fur- 
face  would  be  again  powdered  over,  but  in  the  hollow  of 
the  leaves,  and  particularly  in  thofe  formed  by  the  infer- 
tion  of  the  footftalks,  fmall  drops  alfo  would  be  formed  by 
the  conflux  of  the  fmall  particles  continually  emitted ! 

In  this  ftate  it  continued  about  three  weeks  or  a  month, 
Till  the  froft  killed  it,  together  with  the  reft  of  its  fpecies. 

My  friend,  knowing  his  fervant  to  be  ingenious,  took 
every  precaution  to  find  out  whether  he  watered  the 
Ghryfanthimum  with  any  folution  of  quickfilver,  or  ufed 
any  art,  or  whether  it  really  was  the  production  of 
chance;  and  he  was  thoroughly  convinced  of  the  latter, 
for  had  the  fervant  known  fuch  a  fecret,  he  could  have  re¬ 
peated  it  another  year,  and  thereby  have  raifed  a  large  fum 
of  money  by  expofing  fuch  a  curiofity  to  the  public. 

Q_q  2  The 


I 
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The  only  tolerable  reafon,  therefore,  which  can  be  af- 
figned  towards  leading  to  a  difcovery  is,  that  as  my  friend 
frequently  amufed  himfelf  with  a  variety  of  chemical  ex¬ 
periments  (among  which  there  were  fome  wherein  quick- 
filver  was  employed  in  various  forms)  the  glafles  and  cru¬ 
cibles  ufed,  together  with  the  refufe  of  it,  were  wafhed  and 
thrown  out  near  the  place  where  this  Cbryfanthemum  grew, 
and  the  grateful  plant  undertook  fpontaneoufly  to  reftore 
again  to  its  matter,  in  this  unheard-of  manner,  and  in 
purity  too,  what  it  had  received  in  fome  corrupt  ttate  l  On 
the  other  hand,  my  friend  made  many  experiments  on  the 
fame  kind  of  plants,  all  which  either  died,  or  failed  of 
the  wifhed  for  effedt*,  j 

Perhaps  this  account  may  lead  fome  of  your  readers 
to  purfue  this  matter  further ;  many  great  difcoveries  have 
been  made  by  chance:  but  as  this  ftory  borders  on  the 
marvellous ,  you  are  at  liberty  either  to  print,  or  tell  the 
name  of, 

SIR, 

j  ,  r  «  V 

Your  humble  fervant, 

Dec,  17, 1763®  Philip  Thxcknesse* 

•  <  % 

P,  S.  If,  as  I  have  heard  atterted,  it  be  true,  that 
men  who  have  taken  calomel  in  great  quantities,  have, 
with  a  microfcope,  perceived  it  to  iflue  through  the 
pores  of  the  fkin,  it  cannot  be  more  extraordinary  that 
sl  plant  fhould  be  operated  on  in  the  fame  manner, 

*  If  we  miltake  not,  we  have  been  informed  that  there  is  a 
poffibility  of  mixing  mercury,  in  fome  forms,  with  the  fap  of  a 
-plant  by  a  kind  of  inoculation,  <viz.  by  making  an  inciiion 
in  the  bark,  and  inferting  the  preparation  ;  part  of  which  the 
fap  will  in  its  circulation,  or  courfe,  imbibe  :  we  defire,  however, 
np  great  dependence  may  be  had  on  this,  as  we  are  not  certain 
pf  the  fatt.  O.  ,  ,  .  . 

v  ■ 

NUMBER 

:  .  '  -i  ,  "  V  . 

;  •  v  p. 
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NUMBER  LXVIII. 

A  Letter  to  Mr.  Robert  Davis,  on  the  Advantages  of  culti¬ 
vating  Lucern  *• 

SIR, 

TH  O  U  G  H  the  lucern  has  been  cultivated  with  great 
fuccefs  in  feme  parts  of  England,  and  its  advantages 
and  qualities,  with  the  method  of  cultivation,  very  fully  fet 
forth  in  Miller’s  Di&ionary,  yet  as  it  is  there  fet  down  by 
the  name  of  Medica,  and  in  a  book  that  is  not  fo  likely  to 
fall  into  the  hands  of  the  many  who  will  feek  inftru&ion 
from  the  Mufeum  Rujlicum ,  I  think  it  a  very  proper  fub- 
jedl  to  be  mentioned  therein,  in  order  to  encourage  thofe, 
who  have  a  mind  to  be  fufRciently  informed  of  its  wonderful 
encreafe,  to  lofe  no  time  in  propagating  a  grafs,  from  which 
fo  much  benefit  muft  arife  f. 

In 

*  This  letter  was  written  by  the  fame  gentleman,  who  fa- 
voured  the  Mufeum  Rujlicum  with  the  piece  marked  Numb.  III. 
in  which  we  mull  requeft  our  readers  to  correct  the  following 
Errata,  viz.  page  16,  line  5,  for  trees  only  as,  read,  trees  only 
that ;  and  page  17,  line  15,  for,  year  the  animalcule  is,  read, 
year  the  egg  of  the  animalcula  is. 

f  The  gentleman,  who  favours  our  work  with  this  letter, 
refers  our  readers  to  Miller’s  Gardener’s  Dictionary  for  infor¬ 
mation  refpeCting  the  manner  of  cultivating  it.  As  this  work 
of  Mr.  Miller’s  is  of  a  high  price,  we  fhall,  for  the  benefit  of 
fuch  as  have  no  opportunity  to  fee  it,  give  the  ingenious  au¬ 
thor’s  fentiments  on  the  fubjeft.  Under  the  title  Medica,  he 
fays,  “  The  method  I  would  diredt  for  the  fowing  thefe  feeds 
(of  lucern,)  is  as  follows :  After  having  well  ploughed,  and  har¬ 
rowed  the  land  very  fine,  you  fhould  make  a  drill  quite  acrofs 
the  ground,  almoft  half  an  inch  deep,  into  which  the  feeds 
fhould  be  fcattered  very  thin  ;  then  cover  them  over  a  quarter  of 
an  inch  think,  or  fomewhat  more,  with  the  earth  ;  then  proceed 
to  make  another  drill,  about  a  foot  and  a  half  from  the  former, 
fowing  the  feeds  therein  in  the  fame  manner  as  before  ;  and  fo 
proceed  through  the  whole  fpot  of  ground,  allowing  the  fame 
diftance  between  row  and  row,  and  fcatter  the  feeds  very  thin 
in  the  drills.  In  this  manner  an  acre  of  land  will  require  about 
Ax  pounds  of  feeds  $  for  when  it  is  fewn  thicker,  if  the  feed 
r*-  •'  grows 
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In  April  laft  I  cleared  a  (mail  fpot  of  ground,  in  order 
to  try  the  experiment  ;  and  in  the  begiriing  of  Odlober  I 

cut 


grows  well,  the  plants  will  be  fo  cfofe  as  to  fpoil  each  other 
in  a  year  or  two,  the  heads  of  them  growing  to  a  confiderable 
fize,  as  will  alio  the  roots,  provided  they  have  room.  I  have 
meafured  the  crown  of  one  root,  which  was  in  my  pbfleftion, 
eighteen  inches  diameter,  from  which  I  cut  near  four  hundred  (hoot* 
at  one  time,  which  is  an  extraordinary  encreafe,  and  this  upon 
a  poor  dry  gravelly  foil,  which  had  not  been  dunged  for  many 
years ;  but  the  root  was  at  leaft  ten  years  old  ;  fo  ,that  if  this 
crop  be  well  cultivated,  it  will  continue  many  years,  and  be 
equally  good  as  when  it  was  firft  Town ;  for  the  roots  generally 
run  very  deep  in  the  ground,  provided  the  foil  be  dry ;  and  al¬ 
though  they  fhouid  meet  a  hard  gravel  a  foot  below  the  fur- 
face,  yet  their  roots  will  penetrate  it,  and  make  their  way 
downward,  as  I  have  experienced,  having  taken  up  feme  of 
them,  which  were  above  a  yard  in  length,  and  had  run  above  two 
feet  into  a  rock  of  gravel,  which  was  fo  hard  as  not  to  be 
Joofened,  without  mattocks  and  crows  of  iron,  and  that  with 
much  difficulty.  The  reafon  for  direfling  this  feed  to  be  fown 
in  rows,  is,  that  the  plants  may  have  room  to  grow,  and  for 
the  better  ftirring  the  ground  between  them,  to  deftroy  the 
weeds,  and  encourage  the  growth  of  the  plants ;  which  may  b« 
very  eafily  effected  with  a  Dutch  hoe,  juft  after  the  cutting 
the  crop  each  time,  which  will  caufe  the  plants  to  jfhoot  again 
in  a  very  little  time,  and  be  much  ftronger  than  in  fueh  places, 
where  the  ground  cannot  be  ftirred ;  but  when  the  plants  firft 
come  up,  the  ground  between  fhouid  be  hoed  with  a  common 
hoe  ;  and  if  in  doing  of  this  you  cut  up  the  plants,  where  they 
are  too  thick,  it  will  caufe  the  remaining  to  be  much  ftronger. 
This  hoeing  fhouid  be  repeated  two  or  three  times,  while  the 
plants  are  young,  according  as  the  weeds  are  produced,  obferv- 
sng  always  to  do  it  in  dry  weather,  that  the  weeds  may  the 
better  be  deftroyed.  With  this  management  the  plants  will 
grow  to  the  height  of  two  feet  and  more,  by  the  beginning 
of  Auguft,  (it  having  been  fown  in  April,)  when  the  flowers 
will  begin  to  appear;  at  which  time  it  fhouid  be  cut,  obferving 
to  do  it  in  a  dry  feafon,  if  it  is  to  be  made  hay,  and  keep  it 
often  turned,  that  it  may  foon  dry,  and  be  carried  off  the 
ground  ;  for  if  it  lie  long  upon  the  roots,  it  will  prevent  the 
ihooting  again.  After  the  crop  is  taken  off,  you  fhouid  ftir 
the  ground  between  the  rows  with  a  hoe,  to  Kill  the  weeds, 
and  loofen  the  furface,  which  will  caufe  the  plants  to  fhoot 
again  in  a  fhort  time,  fo  that  by  the  beginning  of  September 
there  will  be  fhoots  four  or  five  inches  high,  when  you  may 
turn  in  Iheep  upon  it,  to  feed  it  down  ;  for  it  will  not  be  fit  to 

cut 
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cut  again  the  fame  feafon  ;  ( our  correfpondeni" out  a  fecond  ercp  g® 
the  beginning  of  Oftober )  nor  Ihould  the  fhoots  be  fufrered  to 
remain  on  the  plants,  which  would  decay  when  the  frofty  wea¬ 
ther  comes  on,  and  fall  down  upon  the  crown  of  the  roots, 
and  prevent  their  fhooting  early  the  fucceeding  fpring.  So  that 
the  bell  way  is  to  feed  it  until  November,  when  it  will  have 
done  fhooting  for  that  feafon;  but  it  fhould  not  be  fed  by  large 
cattle  the  firft  year,  becaufe  the  roots  being  young  would  be 
in  danger  of  being  deftroyed,  either  by  the  trampling  upon 
them,  or  their  pulling  them  out  of  the  ground  ;  but  fheep  will 
be  of  fervice  to  the  roots  by  dunging  the  ground,  provided  they 
do  not  eat  it  too  clofe,  fo  as  to  endanger  the  crown  of  the  roots. 
The  beginning  of  February,  the  ground  between  the  roots  fhould; 
be  again  ftirred  with  the  hoe,  to  encourage  them  to  fhoot  again  5. 
but  in  doing  of  this  you  fhould  be  careful  not  to  injure  the 
crown  of  the  roots,  upon  which  the  buds  are  at  that  time  very- 
turgid  and  ready  to  pufh.  With  this  management,  if  the  foil 
be  warm,  by  the  middle  of  March  the  fhoots  will  be  five  or 
n  fix  inches  high,  when,  if  you  are  in  want  of  fodder,  you  may 
feed  it  down  till  a  week  in  April ;  after  which  it  fhould  be 
fuffered  to  grow  for  a  crop,  which  will  be  fit  to  cut  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  June,  when  you  fhould  obferve  to  get  it  off  the  ground 
as  foon  as  poftible,  and  flir  the  ground  with  a  Dutch  hoe,  whiels 
will  forward  the  plants  fhooting  again,  fo  that  by  the  middle 
or  latter  end  of  July,  there  will  be  another  crop  fit  to  cur, 
which  mufl  be  managed  as  before ;  after  which  it  fhould  be  fed 
down  agaiu  in  autumn;  and  as  the  roots,  fey  this  time,  will 
have  taken  deep  hold  in  the  ground,  there  will  be  little  danger 
of  hurting  them,  if  you  fhould  turn  in  larger  cattle  ;  but  you. 
mufl  always  obferve  not  to  fufFer  them  to  remain ;  after  the 
roots  have  done  fhooting,  left  they  fhould  eat  down  the  crown, 
of  the  roots  below  the  buds,  which  would  confiderably  damage*. 
if  not  dcllroy  them.  In  this  manner  you  may  continue  con- 
ftantly  to  have  two  crops  to  cut,  and  two  feedings  upon  this 
plant ;  and  in  good  feafons  there  may  be  three  crops  cut,  and 
two  feedings,  which  will  be  a  great  improvement,  efpecially 
as  this  plant  will  grow  upon  dry  barren  foils,  where  grafs  will 
come  to  little,  and  be  of  great  ufe/in  dry  fummers,  whem. 
grafs  is  often  burnt  up.  And  zpr  it  is  an  early  plant  in  the 
fpring,  fo  ft  will  be  of  great  fervice,  when  fodder  falls  ihert 
at  that  feafon,  when  it  will  be  fit  to  feed  at  leaft  a  month  before- 
grafs  or  clover  ;  for  I  have  had  this  plant  eight  inches  high  by 
the  tenth  of  March,  old  ftyle,  at  which  time  the  grafs  in  the 
fame  place  has  fcarcely  been  one  inch  high.”  The  above  is  the 
method  recommended  by  Mr.  Miller  for  the  cultivating  of  lucern  : 
for  our  parts,  we  fhould  rather  incline  to  prefer  that  pra<ftifed  by 
Mr.  Rocque,  who  fows  it  in  the  broad-caft,  fourteen  pounds  to 
an  acre,  and  keeps  his  crop  clear  from  natural  grafs  and  weeds, 
by  dragging  over  it  a  ftrong  heavy  harrow,  which,  though  it 

ihould 
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cut  a  fecond  crop  *  ;  and  I  have  all  the  reafon  imaginable  to 
believe,  from  what  I  have  already  perceived,  that  an  acre 
of  lucern  will  produce  more  feed,  and  be  of  more  fervice 
to  a  farmer,  than  four  acres  of  meadow  land. 

The  late  Admiral  Vernon  had,  behind  his  ftudy  window, 
afmali  fpot  of  this  lucern }  and  he,  as  I  am  well  informed, 
ufed  frequently  to  point  out  to  it,  and  tell  his  tenants  and 
neighbouring  farmers,  that  that  fpot  of  ground  maintained 
his  two  coach-herfes  f  !  but  the  thing  was  new,  and  the 
generality  of  farmers  do  not  chufe  to  employ  their  land  in 
cultivation  of  ouilandijh  grain .  - 


fhould  fplit  the  crown  of  fome  of  the  roots,  would  do  them 
no  material  injury  (fee  page  298.)  We  would  recommend  it 
however  to  the  ingenious,  to  give  the  two  methods  a  fair  trial, 
and  communicate  to  us  the  refult  of  their  experiments :  perhaps 
it  might  aniwer  very  well  to  the  farmer,  cultivated  either  way; 
and  in  fad  our  principal  reafon  for  preferring  Mr.  Rocque’s 
method,  is  its  approaching  neared  to  th£  common  hufbandry, 
and  therefore  more  likely  to  be  foon  brought  into  general 
pradice.  N.  * 

*  Mr.  Miller  feems  to  think  it  will  not  be  fit  to  cut  a  fecond 
time  the  fird  year.  Perhaps  this  gentleman’s  land  was  better 
than  that  on  which  Mr.  Miller  made  his  experiments :  the  feafon 
might  alfo  be  more  favourable.  See  the  lad  note. 

f  Mr.  Miller,  mentioning  the  great  encreafe  of  this  plant,  has 
the  following  words.  ££  I  have  been  allured  by  perfons  of  un- 
££  doubted  credit,  who  have  cultivated  this  plant  in  England, 
<£  that  three  acres  of  it  have  fed  ten  cart-horfess,  from  the  end  of 
*f  April  to  the  beginning  of  Odober,  without  any  other  food, 
41  though  they  have  been  condantly  worked.  Indeed,  the  bed 
««  ufe,  which  can  be  made  of  this  grafs,  is  to  cut  it,  and 

iC  give  it  green  to  the  cattle  :  where  this  hath  been  daily  prac- 

<f  tifed,  1  have  obferved  that  by  the  time  the  field  has  been 
«  cut  over,  that  part  which  was  the  fird  cut,  hath  been  ready 
«  to  cut  again,  fo  that  there  has  been  a  condant  fupply  in 
tf  the  fame  field,  from  the  middle  of  April  till  the  end  of 

{C  Odober ;  when  the  feafon  has  continued  long  mild,  and 

“  when  the  dimmers  have  proved  jfhowery,  I  have  known  fix 
*e  crops  cut  in  one  feafon  ;  but  in  the  dryed  feafons  there  will  be 
<£  always  three.  When  the  plant  begins  to  flower,  it  fhould  then 
“  be  cut,  for  if  it  ftands  longer,  the  dalks  will  grow  hard,  and 
“  the  under  leaves  will  decay,  fo  that  the  cattle  will  not 
«  greedily  devour  it.  Where  there  is  a  quantity  of  this  cul- 
<<  tivated,  fome  of  it  fftould  be  cut  before  the  flowers  appear  5 

othemvife  there  will  be  too  much  to  cut  within  a  proper 
££  time.” 
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In  fhort,  they  do  not,  nor  will  try,  what  they  think  doubt¬ 
ful  experiments ;  but  if  every  gentleman,  who  has  an 
acre  of  land  to  fpare,  would  employ  it  in  the  cultivation  of 
this  grafs,  (a  grafs  that  is  both  hay  and  corn,)  and  by  that 
means  convince  his  tenants  and  neighbours  of  its  utility,  nei¬ 
ther  he,  or  they,  would  have  any  caufe  to  repent  it.  And  for 
their  full  inftrudtion  for  that  purpofe,  I  will  refer  them  to 
Miller,  this  being  meant  only  as  an  advertifement  of  a  feed, 
though  well  known,  fo  little  propagated  in  a  climate  that  it 
never  fails  to  profper  in,  if  rightly  managed,  and  wrhen  once 
got  out  of  the  ground,  will  remain  without  further  trouble 
for  many  years  I  am, 


Felixtow  Cottage,  Nov.  30,  1763. 


SIR, 

Yours,  &c. 

r 
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A  Letter  to  the  Editor r,  recommending  the  Planting  of  Fines 
on  Cafile  Walls ,  where  they  will  bear  fine  Fruit . 

Gentlemen, 

IF  thofe  gentlemen  who  have  old  caflles  or  ruins  on  their 
eftates,  would  plant  vines  on  the  tops,  where  they  can 
find  breaks  fufficient  to  put  in  mould,  and  turn  the  vine 
branches  over,  and  cultivate  their  growth  in  this  inverted 
{fate,  they  will  have  finer  fruit  than  any  which  grdw  in 
the  ufual  way. 

Vol.  I.  N°.  4.  R  r  I  know 

*  We  muff  not  omit  mentioning  the  hardy  nature  of  this 
plant.  The  writer  quoted  in  the  preceeding  notes  fays  that 
in  the  very  cold  winter, 1728-9,  he  hadfome  roots  cf  this  plant, 
which  were  dug  up  in  October,  and  laid  upon  the  ground  in 
the  open  air  till  die  beginningof  March,  when  being  planted 
again  they  fhot  out  very  vigoroufiy  foon  after  ;  nay,  even 
while  they  lay  upon  the  ground  they  ft  ruck  out  fibres  from 
the  under  fide  of  the  roots,  and  had  begun  to  fhoot  green 
from  the  crown.  But  the  fame  writer  obferves,  that  wet  will 
deftroy  them,  for  having  Town  fome  feed  on  a.  moift  fpot  of 
ground  for  a  trial,  they  came  up  very  well,  and  flourilhed  ex¬ 
ceedingly  during  the  fummer  ;  but  the  winters  rains  rotted  the 
roots  at  bottom,  and  killed  mcft  of  them  before  fpring. 
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I  know  a  clergyman,  who  has  planted  Tome  on  the  church 
tower;  and  by  weaving  five  or  fix  bunches  of  grapes  toge¬ 
ther,  when  they  firfi:  began  to  form,  they  have  appeared 
as  one  bunch  when  ripe,  and  as  fuperior  in  flavour  as  in 
quantity,  owing  to  the  drinefs  of  the  foil  wherein  the  vine 
grew. 

I  am,  Gentlemen, 


Yours,  &c. 


Epfom,  Dec.  iS,  1763. 


A.  EL 


/•'  -  : 
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Copy  of  a  Letter  to  Mr.  Rocque* *,  of  Walham- Green,  from 
Mr.  Corbett,  of  Salop,  refpe fling  the.  Culture  of  the  Bur¬ 
net  and  Timothy  Grafs .  '  '  Y  ’ 

"  *  ;  -  l 

SIR, 

‘EARING  fo  great  a  character  of  it,  I  mufl  defire  you 
to  fend  me  down  enough  of  your  burnet  feed  to  fotv 
three  acres  of  groumd,  which  I  fuppofe  will  be  fix  and  thirty 
pounds;  viz.  twelve  pounds  to  an  acre. 

I  intend  to  fow  it  in  March,  or  April  next,  as  you  (hall 
advrfe,1  and  fhall  fave  feed  from  it  the  firfb  year,  and  mow 
it :  I  fuppofe  the  feed  will  be  ripe,  and  fit  to  mow  in  June : 
I  purpofe  grazing  it  afterwards  till  September,  but  how  long 
it  muft  be  after  the  burnet  has  been  mowed  and  taken  out 
of  the  field,  before  I  turn  in  cattle  or  fheep,  I  muft  learn 
from  you.  •  ‘  •  ■*.  *  :  '  . 

My  intention  is  to  let  the  burnet  grow  from  September  to 
the  middle  of  January,  or  the  beginning  of  February,  then 
to  turn  in  cattle  of  fheep  (I  fuppofe  fheep  may  be  turned  in' 
•••  i  1  '  '  !  '  V  >  "  !  '  '  1  fooner 

*  We  cannot  omit  this  opportunity  of  returning  thanks  to 
Mr.  Rocque,  in  the  name  of  the  public,  as;  well  as  ourfelves,5 
for  his.  great  regard  to  the  welfare  of  this  his  adopted  country, 
qf  which  his  .conftant  and  unwearied  endeavours  to  improve 
the  (late,  of  agriculture,  and  his  willingnefs  to  communicate  to 
ys  what  may  he  worthy  of  notice,  are  undoubted  tehimonies. 
R.  Q> ,  l  •  •  tt  •  ■■  ;  " 
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fooner  than  large  cattle)  and  let  them  ftay  in  till  the  latter 
end,  or  the  middle  of  May  ;  then  let  the  burnet  grafs  grow 
till  it  is  fit  to  mow,  which  I  fuppofe  will  be  in  the  latter 
end  of  June. 

What  I  mufl  do  afterwards,  I  defire  to  know  of  you ; 
whether  it  may  be  mowed  again,  and  when  ? 

As  this  is  a  new  thing  in  our  country,  I  (hould  be  glad  fo 
to  manage  as  to  hare  it  in  perfection  ;  this  makes  me  defire 
of  you  fuch  particular  directions :  be  pleafed,  therefore,  to 
let  me  know  wherein  I  am  right  in  what  I  propofe,  and 
when  wrong? 

How  long  will  burnet-leed  keep  good,  and  fit  for  few- 
ing?  In  a  book  that  I  take  in,  called  Mufeum  Ruflicum  et 
Commercials ,  N°.  III.  for  November,  there  is  a  letter  from 
a  gentleman,  marked  Numb.  LII,  page  230.  which  ac¬ 
quaints  the  public  that  he  has  been  at  your  houfe  ;  that  you 
have  cultivated  burnet  three  years ;  gives  a  great  chara&er 
of  your  fuccefs;  fays  he  faw  your  timothy-grafs  feed;  fays 
it  is  only  fit  for  wet,  or  bog  lands,  growing  from  every 
joint,  like  the  fcutch,  or  couch  grafs,  fo  as  if  it  was  fowed 
in  up-land,  and  if  you  was  difpofed  to  plough  it,  you  could 
not  get  the  timothy-grafs  out  of  it. 

But  I  requeft  an  account  from  you  of  its  properties,  as  I 
fhall  have  a  greater  regard  to  your  account  than  the  book : 
if  it  is  only  fit  for  wet  grounds,  I  will  have  fome  down  to 
try. 

Pray  let  me  know  what  quantity  of  timothy-grafs  feed 
will  do  to  fow  an  acre,  and  what  the  price  of  it  is ;  and 
I  will  then  fend  you  my  orders  for  fome  of  it. 

The  book  I  mention  takes  notice  of  a  black-rooted  burnet, 
that  grows  in  Germany  ;  do  you  know  it  ? 

Another  book  I  have,  recommends  a  wild  madder  that 
grows  in  Wales  and  England  on  barren  grounds,  called 
Squinaneg-wort ;  formerly  ufed  by  the  apothecaries,  for  the 
cure  of  a  fore  throat.  He  recommends  it  to  be  cultivated 
for  the  ufe  of  dying  of  cloth.  Can  you  procure  me  any  of 
the  roots,  to  be  fent  me  down  in  the  fpring,  to  be  planted  ? 

R  x  2  The 
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The  firft  book  I  mentioned  fays,  that  you  are  trying 
feveral  forts  of  graftes.  If  you  can  fpare  me  any  of  the  feed, 
fhonld  be  glad  to  try  them  myfelf. 

Salop,  Dec.  7,  1763.  Yours,  &c. 

Direct  to  me  thus,  Edward  Corbett, 

To  Mr.  Edward  Corbett,  at  Salop. 

P.  S.  If  a  gentleman,  after  he  )sas  had  your  burnet-feed 
upon  his  ground  for  five  or  fix  years,  or  lefs  time,  has  a 
mind  to  plough  it,  how  muft  hd  manage  it  then  ?  I  wrote 
to  you  fome  time  ago  about  the  anemtmies  and  ranunculus's 
I  fent  to  you  for,  but  have  been  favoured  with  no  anfwer. 
I  defire  you  would  gjfve  me  an  anfwer  to  this  as  foon  as  pof- 
fible,  that  I  may  know  if  I  can  depend  on  you  for  the  bur- 
net  and  timothy  feeds* 
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Mr,  Rocque’j  Anfwer  to  the  above  Letter ,  defcribing  the 
Culture  of  the  Burnet ,  Timothy  Grafs,  See. 

S  I  R, 

I  Have  received  yours,  and  Ihall,  according  to  your  or¬ 
der,  fend  you  thirty-fix  pounds  of  burnet  feed  this  day 
fe’nnight,  with  a  pound  of  anemonies  and  a  hundred  of 
ranunculus's.  You  rate  them  fo  low,  that  I  cannot  fend 
you  my  beft  kinds. 

Your  three  acres  of  burnet  muft  not  be  Town  till  April, 
and  if  your  ground  is  not  in  extraordinary  good  order,  defer 
fowing  it  till  May  ;  and  do  not  forget  to  keep  it  very  clean 
the  firft  year,  as  I  have  obfervecl  before*. 

You  may  fave  feed  the  firft  year  j  but  the  firft  year’s  Tow¬ 
ing  will  not  be  ripe  enough  in  June. 

You  muft  not  mow  it  till  you  find  the  feed  loofen  from 
the  pod,  which  will  be  about  the  middle  of  July. 

If  fowed  in  May,  you  muft  not  graze  it  as  you  propofe, 

bccaufe  young  grafs  bleeds  too  much  $  but  leave  your  grafs 

till 

*  See  Mr.  Rocque’s  Letter  to  Mr,  St.  Clair,  page  296, 
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till  February  or  March,  for  the  firft  year ;  then,  if  you 
have  a  mild  winter,  you  will  find  you  will  have  an  afionifh- 
ing  crop  in  March,  as  rank  as  clover  in  May  :  you  may 
then  feed  it  till  the  beginning  of  May,  at  which  time  take 
your  cattle  off,  and  leave  your  crop  till  the  middle  of  June, 
when  it  will  be  ready  to  mow,  and  the  feed  will  be  ripe. 
In  a  letter  I  have  already  wrote  *  on  this  fubjeCl,  my  di¬ 
rections  were,  to  threfh  the  bunjiet  between  wet  and  dry ; 
but  you  may  threfh  your  feed  clean,  becaufe  fince  the  time 
I  wrote  that  letter  f  I  find  that  the  burnet  is  of  fuch  a  ftrong 
nature,  that  when  the  horfes  feed  upon  it,  their  fiefh  is  fo 
firm,  that  the  higheft-kept  horfes  are  not  to  be  compared  to 
thofe  fed  upon  burnet,  for  firmnefs  of  fiefh. 

The  chaff  likewife,  it  is  my  belief,  is  as  good  as  pollard 
to  a  horfe.  I  feed  rhy  horfe  with  the  chaff,  and  add  but 
one  eighth  part  of  pollard,  and  think  he  thrives  very  well 
upon  it. 

As  to  the  time  of  feeding,  you  need  make  no  diftin&ioa 
about  it.  The  fheep,  and  other  cattle,  may  be  turned  in 
promifcuoufly  at  the  fame  time;  but  never  feed  them  on  the 
burnet  while  you  have  other  grafs,  becaufe  no  other  grafs 
will  keep  but  the  burnet. 

I  have  fowed  burnet  feed  two  years  old,  which  grew  very 
well ;  but  have  not  yet  experience  enough  to  tell  you  how 
long  it  will  keep  fit  for  fowing. 

It  is  my  opinion.  When  we  feed  our  cattle  upon  it,  we 
fhall  have  firmer  meat  than  ever  we  had, 

As  to  timothy  grafs,  it  grows  prodigioufiy  quick.  I  have 
fowed  it,  for  the  firft  time,  in  September  laft ;  fo  that  I 
know  very  little  of  it,  except  by  report ;  but  will  rely  only 
upon  my  own  experience,  which  I  fhall  make  of  it :  it  is 
now  a  very  ftrong  turf,  that  appears  to  be  ten  years  old. 

Lord  Robert  Manners  brought  me  one  root  from  Lincoln - 
Jbire^  that  grew  on  a  quarry ;  the  ftem  of  the  grafs  was 
about  two  feet  and  a  half  high  ;  the  feed  was  ripe,  and 
larger  than  that  brought  from  Virginia. 

I 


*  See  the  Letter  referred  to  in  the  laft  note, 
f  See  page  297,  antecu 
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I  planted  the  root  in  October  laft,  and  it  has  branched 
tiu:  above  two  inches  long.  I  hope  to  be  able  to  give  you 
a  better  accouht  of  it,  if  we  live  till  the  latter  end  of  next 
y£ar;  and  lhall  likewife  be  able  to  give  you  a  defcriptipn  of 
the  Jkeep* s-fifcue  grafs-feed. 

As  to  the  black-rooted  burnet*,  which  grows  in  Ger¬ 
many,  I  believe  I  have  fbme  of  the  feed  which  Lord  Robert 
Manners  brought  me  out  of  Lincolnjhire .  He  tells  me  it 
grows  to  a  very  great  height;  that  is  all  I  know  of  it. 

The  wild  madder  is  a  root  they  ufe  for  the  fcarlet  dye ; 
but  here  we  plant  it  in  the  beft  lands,  becaufe  the  root  of 
it  pays  very  well. 

1  have  been  told,  that  a  good  acre  is  worth  an  hundred 
pounds  the  third  year:  it  may  be  mowed  once  a  year  for 
hay  at  the  decline  of  the  fap  :  it  might  be  mowed  twice, 
but  (as  I  faid  already)  it  is  dangerous  to  bleed  the  root. 

The  ground  where  you  plant  it  muff  be  very  deep,  and 
eafy  to  work,  for  the  better  taking  up  the  roots,  which  will 
run  feven  or  eight  feet  deep  in  the  earth. 

It  grows  in  the  fame  nature  as  the  afparagus  root.  If  you 
chufe  to  have  fome  plants,  I  can  fupply  you  with  as  many 
winter  plants  as  you  pleafe  ;  becaufe  mine  are  three  years 
old,  and  I  ihall  take  them  up  in  the  fpring. 

To  return  to  the  burnet;  if  you  have  a  mind  to  plough 
it  after  five  or  fix  years,  or  lefs  time,  plough  it  as  you 
would  clover ;  and  the  crown  of  the  root  will  ferve  to 
manure  the  ground,  which  will  be  frefh  for  any  other  crop. 
We  remark,  every  plant  draws  a  different  fait. 

>  I  remain,  Sir, 

Yours  to  command, 

Dec.  24,  1763.  B.  Rocque. 

I  '  {  H  j  f  fe  I 

*  This  is,  perhaps,  the  fangurforba  fpicis  longijjimis ;  otherwife 
called,  pimpinella  maxima  canadenfis.  See  Miller’s  Dictionary. 
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NUMBER  LXX|I. 

To  the  Editors  of  the  Museum  Rusticum, 

■'«  i  '  *  *  ■*- .  •  V  "  -  * .  < 

Gentlemen, 

I  SEND  you  herewith  the  copy  of  a  letter  I  Tent  fonre 
time  ago  to  the  fecretary  of  the  Society  for  the  encou¬ 
ragement  of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Commerce :  I  fliould 
take  it  as  a  very  particular  favour  if  you  would  give  it  a 
place  in  your  ufeful  collection,  as  I  am  of  opinion  it  would 
he  of  fervice  to  the  community  to  have  the  knowledge  of 
its  fubjeCt  as  much  circulated  as  pollible.  Believe  me. 
Gentlemen, 

Caernarvon,  With  great  refpeCt, 
pec.  2,  1763.  Your  moft  obedient  fervant, 


Copy  of  a  Letter  to  Dr,  Templeman,  Secretary  to  the  So¬ 
ciety  of  Arts%  on  the  Culture  of  Furz  for  Winter  Fodder . 

SIR, 

THOUGH  my  refidence  is  for  the  moft  part  at  a 
great  diftance  from  the  metropolis  in  Wales,  yet  I 
thought  it  fome  years  ago  my  duty  to  become  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  your  fociety ;  1  love  my  country,  and  would  wi{h 
to  encourage  every  thing  that  can  tend  to  its  well  doing* 
Agriculture  has  received  much  encouragement  in  the  fo¬ 
ciety’.  I  imagine,  therefore,  it  cannot  be  mal  a-propos  to 
mention  a  plant  which  is  now  in  many  parts  a  troublefome 
weed,  but  which  may  be  cultivated  in  enclofures  on  fome 
poor  lands  to  advantage. 

The  great  aim  of  the  prefent  farmers  feems  to  be  the 
procuring  plenty  of  winter- fodder  at  a  cheap  rate.  To  an- 
fwer  this  intention  they  fhould  fome  of  them  praClife  a 
method  much  in  ufe  in  this  principality,  and  which  I  would 

willingly 
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willingly  recommend  to  the  notice  of  the  gentlemen  ap¬ 
pointed  to  fettle  the  premiums  for  the  enfuing  year*. 

As  we  do  not  in  many  diftrids  fow  any  great  quantity  of 
corn,  ftraw  for  fodder  is  a  fcarce  commodity  :  befides  our 
lands  being  poor,  what  ftraw  there  is,  mu  ft  of  courfe  be 
fhort. 

To  remedy  this  evil  we  fow  furz,  otherwife  called  gorfe 
or  whins ;  this  we  cut  at  three  years  growth,  and  after 
palling  it  though  a  machine  which  cuts  and  bruifes  it  at 
the  fame  time,  we  give  it  to  our  horfes,  which  feed  on  it 
and  thrive  to  admiration. 

I  have  had  much  experience  of  the  benefit  of  this  food : 
it  is  healthful,  ftrengthening,  and  gives  them  fpirits;  they 
are  fond  of  it  and  eat  it  without  inconvenience,  the  fpineS 
which  would  prick  their  mouths  being  broke  by  the  ma¬ 
chine.  I  have  kept  nine  or  ten  horfes  for  feme  years  paft, 
in  wintertime,  chiefly  on  this  food. 

We  cultivate  it  in  manner  following.  Almoft  any  foil 
will  dp  for  it,  but  it  fhould  not  be  too  wet.-— After  plowing 
the  land,  it  is  fown  with  a  broad  caft  :  one  pound  of  feed  is 
enough  for  an  acre,  though  fome  fow  more.  The  farmer 
lows  a  certain  number  of  acres,  in  proportion  to  the  number 
of  cattle  he  has  to  feed  f . 

The  fecond  and  third  years  he  fows  the  fame  quantity  of 
land  with  the  fame  crop. 

The  third  year,  as  I  mentioned  above,  the  furz  is  fit  to 
cut  from  the  firlt  fowing,  and  the  others  in  due  courfe 

follow. 

Some  poor  hufbandmen,  who  fow  but  little,  fend  every 
morning,  during  the  winter  feafon,  two  men  into  the  furz- 

field 

'  '  .  *  ,  ’  * 

*  We  cannot  but  approve  of  every  attempt  towards  encrea- 
ixng  the  number  of  our  artificial  paftures,  which  indeed  cannot 
be  too  numerous:  we  may  perhaps  foon  have  fome  adapted  to 
every  foil  and  fituation.  O. 

f  Mr.  Miller,  in  treating  of  the  fur?;  plant,  feems  to  think 
it  of  no  other  ufe  but  for  burning;  yet  he  acknowledges  ft 
will  grow  to  profit  on  poor  land  which  will  neither  produce 
corn  nor  good  grafs;  and  this  is  on  many  occafions  a  fufficient 
inducement  towards  cultivating  it  as  a  winter  fodder  under 
certain  circumftances.  A. 
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held  with  a  fcythe,  and  a  large  bafket  flung  on  a  pole: 
tbefe  mow  it,  tread  it  into  the  bafket,  and  bringing  it 
home,  they  prepare,  with  the  machine  above  mentioned, 
the  day’s  allowance  of  food  for  the  beafts :  the  bafket,  in 
general,  holds  enough  to  ferve  for  the  day. 

This  pradfice  of  lowing  furz  might  certainly  be  followed 
with  profit  in  many  parts  of  England  :  I  know,  myfelf,  fe- 
veral  places  where  there  are  large  trades  of  poof  land  fit  for 
this  purpofe,  and  winter  fodder  is  exceeding  fcarce ;  but 
the  misfortune  is,  this  method  is  not  generally  known,  and 
wants  the  fandtion  of  authority  to  recommend  it. 

It  could  not  furely  be  amifs  for  the  fociety  to  publifh  a 
premium  to  be  given  to  the  perfon  who  fhould  fow  the 
greateft  number  of  acres  with  this  plant,  to  be  ufed  as  fod¬ 
der  ;  excluding  Wales,  where  the  cuftom  is  common,  and 
fuffering  none  to  claim  the  premium  who  have  ever  before 
fown  it  for  this  ufe.  However,  as  I  mean  only  to  give 
a  hint  to  the  fociety  in  this  letter,  there  is  no  neceflity  for 
enlarging  on  this  particular,  of  properly  giving  the  pre¬ 
mium  I  propofe :  I  fhall  leave  that  to  thofe  gentlemen  who, 
being  conftant  attendants  on  the  meetings  of  the  fociety, 
and  committees,  muff  be  much  better  judges  than  I  can 
pretend  to  be  in  the  affair. 

I  could  wilh  every  gentleman  would  communicate  to 
the  fociety  the  different  pradfices  in  husbandry,  as  ufed  in 
his  neighbourhood.  This  fociety  would  then  be  a  cen¬ 
ter  of  intelligence  to  the  whole  kingdom,  and  any  man, 
who  chofe  to  ffudy  agriculture  from  experience,  might  re¬ 
fort  for  that  purpofe  to  their  valuable  repofitory  of  letters. 

I  fhall  be  glad  of  every  opportunity  of  doing  fervice  to 
the  fociety,  and  in  confequence,  to  the  public;  on  which 
account  you  may,  perhaps,  now  and  then  hear  from  me  on 
fuch  fubjedts  as  i  may,  in  future,  think  to  be  fufiiciently 
interefting  to  engage  your  attention,  which  muft  be  very 
importantly  emploved.  I  am, 

SIR, 

Your  very  humble  fervant, 

Caernarvon,  Nov.  20,  1763.  A  Member,  &Y, 

Vol . 1.  N*.  4.  S  s  N  U  M  ■ 
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NUMBER  LXXIII. 

A  Letter  to  the  Editors, from  Mr .  John  Irwin,  on  the  different 
Admeafurements  of  Land ,  in  Ireland,  England,  and  France. 

Gentlemen, 

I  A  M  much  obliged  to  your  correfpondent  D.  C.  for 
rectifying  my  overfight  with  regard  to  the  proportion 
betwen  the  Englifh  and  Irifh  acre,  (in  the  piece  marked  N°. 
II.  of  your  work)  or  rather  of  reminding  me  to  fet  myfelf 
right. 

If  he  reads  the  paragraph  again,  he  may  perceive  it  to 
amount  to  no  more  than  a  defe£t  (caufed  through  hurry) 
in  the  manner  of  expreilion,  which  poffibly  might  have  often 
happened  to  himfelf,  for  humanum  eji  err  are, 

I  am  forry  he  did  not  favour  us  with  his  name,  (unlefs  it 
would  difFufe  a  blufh  over  his  modefty)  that  we  might 
know  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  this  correction;  as  alfo 
the  proportion  between  the  two  acres  in  fquare  feet,  which 
would  be  of  more  general  ufe  to  the  landholder. 

However,  fince  this  gentleman  hath  reminded  me  of  the 
negleCt  in  my  former  letter,  I  will  endeavour  to  amend  it 
in  this,  and  in  fuch  an  extenfive  manner  as  I  hope  will 
prove  both  ufeful  and  intruding,  efpecially  to  the  lower 
and  lefs- informed  farmer. 

Proportion  between  the  Englijh  and  Irijh  acre  fated . 
The  Englifh  acre  contains 

160  fquare  poles,  which  at  164.  feet,  long  meafure,  each 
pole,  make  43560  fquare  feet. 

160  poles,  at  54  yards  each,  long  meafure,  make  4840 
fquare  yards  in  the  acre. 

The  Irifh  acre  contains 

160  fquare  poles,  or  perches,  which  at  2  \  feet,  long  mea¬ 
fure  each,  make  70560  fquare  feet. 

160 
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160  D°,  which  at  7  yards,  long  meafure  each,  make 
7840  fquare  yards. 

The  Irifh  acre  exceeds  the  Englifh  in  fquare  feet  27000 
- - —  - - - — —  - —  in  fquare  yards  3000 

There  is  alfo  another  Englifh  fiatute  perch  or  pole,  ufed 
in  the  admeafurement  of  woods,  which  is  18  feet,  or  6 
yards,  long  meafure. 

Befides  thefe  flatute  meafures,  there  are  in  England  what 
may  be  called  cujlomary  perches ,  differing  one  from  the 
other  in  length  in  various  counties. 

In  Staffordjhire  the  cuftomary  perch  is  twenty-four 
feet — In  the  foreft  of  Sherwood  twenty  one  ;  the  foot 
there  being  eighteen  inches;  the  meafure  whereof  is 
marked  in  the  chancel  wall  of  Edwynjlon ,  and  in  the 
church  of  St.  Mary  in  Nottingham . 

In  Herefordjhire  the  perch  of  walling  is  fixteen  feet  and 
a  half ;  a  perch  of  ditching  twenty-one  feet,  £sV. — The 
geometrical  perch  is  ten  feet,  being  the  fame  meafure  that 
was  in  ufe  among  the  old  Romans. 

As  I  have  proceeded  thus  far  in  giving  the  different  ad- 
meafurements  of  land  in  England,  and  as  it  is  now  become 
fo  much  the  fafhion  to  read  French  books  on  the  fubje£fc 
of  hufbandry,  I  (hall,  from  a  very  eminent  writer  of  that 
nation,  give  fome  account  of  the  French  arpent  or  acre, 
as  varying  in  fize  in  different  provinces. 

Thefmall  arpent  in  ufe  about  Paris  contains  one  hundred 
fquare  perches,  each  perch  being  eighteen  feet  long ;  fo 
that  the  arpent  confifts  of  32,400  roval  feet. 

The  middling  arpent  in  ufe  in  V IJle  de  France ,  contains 
alfo  one  hundred  fquare  perches,  but  this  perch  is  twenty 
royal  feet  long.  The  arpent  therefore  here  confifts  of 
40,000  royal  feet. 

The  great  arpent ,  as  fixed  by  the  ordonnance  made  for  the 
due  government  of  the  king’s  royalties  on  the  waters,  and 
in  his  forefts,  and  on  that  account  called  the  royal  meafure „ 
contains  in  like  manner  one  hundred  perches;  but  this 
perch  is  ftill  longer  than  that  laft  mentioned,  being  twenty- 
two  royal  feet ;  fo  that  the  arpenty  royal  meafure,  contains 
48,400  feet. 
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The  acre ,  properly  fo  called  in  a  part  of  Normandy,  con* 
tains  one  hundred  and  fixty  fquare  perches,  the  perch  the 
fame  length  as  the  laft  ;  fo  that  this  Norman  acre  confilb 
of  77,440  fquare  feet. 

The  journal  *  in  ufe  about  Bourdeaux,  containing  888 
fquare toifesyor  French  fathoms, isdividedinto  th reepougnerees. 
The  pougneree  contains  feventy-two  efcasy  10.656  fquare 
royal  feet,  or  296  fquare  toifes ,  or  fathoms.  The  efca  is 
twelve  feet  two  inches  long. 

The  journal  ufed  about  St.  Dlzier  in  Champagne ,  contains 
eighty  fquare  perches,  each  perch  twenty-two  royal  feet 
long. 

The  fepteree  of  Clermont-Ferrand ,  contains  800  fquare 
toifes  or  fathoms.  The  journal  of  Lorrain  confifts  of 
250  fquare  toifes ,  each  totfe  b$ing  ten  Lorrain  feet  long* 
equal  to  eight  feet  nine  inches  and  ten  lines,  royal  Paris 

ineafure. 

As  in  the  above  account  mention  is  frequently  made  of  the 
Paris  royal  foot,  it  may  not  be  amifs  to  mention  the  pro¬ 
portion  it  bears  to  the  Englifh  foot,  which  being  divided 
into  1000  parts,  the  Paris  royal  foot  will  be  1068,  and  the 
Lorrain  foot  95  8  of  thofe  parts;  or  the  Paris  foot  being  fuppofed 
to  contain  1440  parts,  the  Englifh  will  be  1350,  the  Paris 
royal  foot  exceeding  the  Englifh  by  about  feven  lines  and  a 
half.  The  French,  like  us,  divide  their  foot  into  twelve 
inches,  and  the  inch  into  twelve  lines.  The  geometrical  foot 
contains  ten  digits,  and  the  digit  ten  lines,  &c. 

I  am.  Gentlemen, 

Your  very  humble  fervant, 

London,  Dec.  4.  1763.  John  Irwin. 

F,  S.  We  muff  not  omit  to  obferve,  that  the  perch,  pole 
or  rod  of  land,  is  in  fome  places  called  a  Lug.  In  many  places 
among  the  old  farmers,  the  acre  of  land  is  eftimated  by 
the  proportion  of  feed  ufed  for  fowing  it ;  by  which  means 
of  course  it  varies  according  to  the  fertility  or  poverty  of 

the 

*  The  journal  is  fo  called  from  the  French  word  jour>  a  day,, 
and  fignifies  a  day’s  work,  or  iuch  a  quantity  of  land,  as  a  yoke 
of  oxen  may  be  fuppofed  to  plow  in  a  day.  N. 
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the  foil.  The  Welfh  acre  ufually  contains  two  Englifti  acres. 
An  acreme  of  land  is  ten  acres.  The  fourth  part  of  am 
acre  or  a  rood  of  ground  is,  in  fome  parts  of  England, 
called  a  far  ding-land^  or  farundale  of  land. 

W-W-WHjm.jj.il.  JJX.it  1  1  . . . .  ■  ■■  «"  «  11 

NUMBER  LXXIV. 

EjhtejUons  concerning  the  Anil ,  or  Indigo  Plant ,  and  the  Cot • 
ion  Shrub  $  with  a  Letter  to  the  Editors . 

Gentlemen, 

IN  Number  XI.  and  XXVII.  of  your  Mufeum  Rujlkum^ 
there  are  many  very  ufeful  queftions,  fome  of  which  I 
have  the  pleafure  to  fee  already  anfwered. 

As  you  intend  your  inftru&ions  for  every  part  of  his  ma- 
jelly’s  dominions,  give  me  leave  to  afk  you  a  few  queftions ; 
which  (if  you  think  the  anfwers  may  be  of  ufe  to  thofe  who 
intend  to  fettle  in  any  of  our  new  acquifitions  in  America) 
be  fo  kind  as  to  publilh,  for  the  perufal  of  your  ingenious 
correfponaents.  I  am,  with  the  greateft  efteem. 
Gentlemen, 

Your  mo  ft  obedient  humble  fervant, 
London,  Dec.  17,  1763.  Americas. 

For  the  Editors  of  the  Mufeum  Rufticum, 
to  the  Care  of  Mr.  Newbery,  Bookfeller , 
in  St .  Paul’s  Church- Yard. 

What  climate  and  foil  is  moft  proper  for  producing  the 
anil  (of  which  the  indigo  is  made)  and  the  cotton  fhrub^ 
and  how  are  they  propagated  ? 

What  are  the  proper  feafons  for  planting  and  cutting 
them  ? 

What  is  the  procefs  of  making  the  indigo  from  the  plant"*  f 

•  We  prefume  our  correfpondent  has  already  feen  what  Mr. 
Miller  has  written  on  this  fubjeft,  and  wilhes  to  know  the  cul¬ 
ture  of  thefe  plants  from  fome  perfon  who  has,  by  experience* 
enabled  himfelf  to  lay  down  the  beft  methods  now  pxa&ifed  .in 
Carina,  Georgia,  &c. 
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A  Letter  to  the  Editors ,  recommending  the  Culture  of  the 
Caltha,  or  Marjh  Marigold ,  as  a  Winter  Pajlure  for 
Cattle . 

Gentlemen, 

I  Find  that  the  lovers  of  agriculture  are  endeavouring  to 
bring  about  a  reformation  in  our  meadows,  which 
have,  I  own,  for  ages,  been  ftrangely  over-run  with  a 
mixture  of  ufeful  and  noxious  plants. 

It  is  a  great  doubt  with  me,  whether  mo  ft  of  the  diforders 
incident  to  cattle,  may  not  be  with  great  juftice  afcribed  to 
this  want  of  nicety  in  our  meadow-hufbandry. 

Our  climate  is  naturally  favourable  to  the  growth  of 
grafs:  to  this  do  we  implicitly  truft,  without  reflating, 
that  many  noxious  and  unwnolefome,  not  to  fay  poifonous 
herbs,  are  by  thefe  means  permitted  to  affociate  themfelves 
with  the  innocent  and  falutary  herbage. 

There  is  certainly  no  other  way  of  remedying  this  than 
by  bellowing  fome  part  of  our  attention  on  the  culture  of 
the  good  grades ;  by  faving  their  feeds  diftin£tly,  and  Tow¬ 
ing  them  feparately. 

This  has  been  already  done,  by  many  forts  of  artificial 
pafture  |  lucern  has  been  cultivated  to  great  advantage, 
faintfoin  is  well  known  to  be  of  great  fervice  in  particular 
foils,  and  clover  is  almoft  univerfally  propagated  in  England. 

Of  late  fome  experiments  have  been  tried  in  cultivating 
burnet,  as  a  pafture,  which  is  a  very  hardy  and  wholefome 
plant,  and  fucceeds,  as  I  am  informed,  extremely  well  $ 
nay,  I  can  in  fome  fort  aftert,  that  it  is  worth  cultivating, 
as  I  have  this  fummer  feen  it  growing,  and  in  a  thriving 
date,  on  an  indifferent  foil. 

We  owe  the  idea  of  cultivating  burnet  for  this  ufe  to  my 
worthy  friend  Mr.  Wyche,  than  whom  no  man  can  have  a 
greater  fhare  of  public  fpirit. 


My 
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My  intention  of  writing  you  this  letter  is,  to  point  out 
to  the  public  in  general,  and  the  fociety  in  particular,  an 
object  worthy  their  attention  ;  a  plant  which  may  be  cul¬ 
tivated  as  a  winter  pafture  for  cattle ;  which  is  very  hardy, 
preferves  its  verdure  during  the  winter  $  and  cattle  are 
very  fond  of  it :  it  is  the  caltka,  or  marfti- marigold.  This 
plant  is  perennial,  and  grows  naturally  in  England  in  low 
meadows. 

I  can  the  more  readily  recommend  this  plant  to  notice, 
as  it  has  been  tried  in  France,  and  found  to  anfwer  vcrv 
well. 

It  would,  perhaps,  be  worth  while  for  the  fociety  to 
offer  a  premium  to  encourage  its  culture  next  year.  The 
feeds  might  eafrly  be  faved,  and  if  they  were  foWn  the  lat¬ 
ter  end  of  the  fummer,  the  leaves  would  be  proper  to  ufe  as 
fodder  in  the  winter  feafon. 

Monfieur  du  Hamel,  to  whom  the  French  nation  is  fo 
much  obliged,  recommends  the  caltha  to  be  ufed  in  this 
intention  ;  and  why  fhould  not  we  hope  for  the  fame  fuc- 
cefs  in  our  trials  to  cultivate  it,  as  the  French  have  had  in 
the  experiments  they  have  already  made  ?  You  will  take 
this  fhort  hint,  I  hope,  in  good  part ;  my  meaning  is  good: 
being  fond  of  every  thing  that  has  any  relation  to  huf- 
sandry,  I  could  not,  on  this  occafion,  refrain  writing  to 
>/ou  ;  imagining,  if  I  may  judge  by  the  propofal,  that  your 
work  will  be  extenfively  ufeful.  I  am. 

Gentlemen, 

Your  moft  obedient  fervant, 

London,  Aug.  15,  1763.  An  intended  Reader.^ 


NUMBER  LXXVI. 

4  Letter  to  the  Editors ,  on  the  Benefit  of  a  deep  crumbly 

Loam  for  Fruit  Trees . 


Gentlemen, 

ANY  affert  that  the  earth  which  lies  under  the 
furface,  is  not  fit  for  the  purpofes  of  vegetation, 
ill  it  has  been  feveral  years  expos'd  to  the  influence  of 

the 
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the  frofi,  air,  fun,  tsfr.  but,  I  am  of  opinion,  this  is  not 
confirmed  by  experience.  I  know  that  a  deep  crumbly 
loam  is  a  fine  foil  for  fruit  trees;  and  I  alfo  know,  that 
if  it  is  laid  in  ridges  during  one  winter  and  a  fummer,  any 
foil,  of  the  nature  above  defcribed,  will  nourifh  fruit-trees, 
though  it  fhould  have  been  turned  up  from  fix  feet  deep 
in  the  ground. 

In  fa£t,  there  is  not,  I  have  reafon  to  believe,  fo  much 
danger  in  this  barren  earthy  as  fome  affe&  to  call  it,  as  may 
be  imagined :  the  vegetative  powers  may,  perhaps,  be  a 
little  more  locked  up,  than  in  that  earth  which  has  under¬ 
gone  a  fermentation  from  the  moifi:  nitrous  air ;  but  in 
one  year,  with  proper  ftirrings,  it  will  certainly  be  fit  for 
all  the  purpofes  of  vegetation ;  as  I  have,  myfelf,  more 
than  once  experienced. 

Yours,  &e» 

Dec.  24,  1763.  A  Husbandman 


Mufeum  Rufticum,  &c« 


For  JANUARY,  1764. 

—  ■in  ■!'  ■  — — *«  .  ■■■■■■■*■■  '1  ....  1  n  ■■■rr.i^lwuit.,i»ai.. 
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A  Letter  to  the  Editors ,  from  a  correfponding  Member  of  the 
Soeiety  of  Arts ,  on  the  Culture  of  the  Sugar-Cane ,  See.  in 
the  Weft*  India  Ifands ;  and  recommending  the  Planting 
them  in  the  Southern  Parts  of  the  American  Continent . 


Gentlemen, 


FROM  what  I  have  feen  of  your  work  I  cannot  but 
greatly  approve  of  it,  and  from  the  knowledge  I 
have  of  the  Englifh  dominions  in  America  I  cannot 
In  the  leaft  doubt  but  that  the  Mufeum  Rujlicum  will  be 
found  highly  ufeful  even  in  thofe  remote  parts  of  the  world  : 
with  this  view  I  now  write,  being  willing  to  communicate 
that  knowledge  I  have  acquired,  in  various  peregrinations  in 
the  Weft-Indies,  to  the  Englifh  planters  who  are,  and  will 
be,  fettled  to  the  fouth  of  Georgia. 

I  have  not  been  very  long  arrived  from  the  North-Ame- 
rican  continent,  and  was  laft  year  in  Georgia,  from  whence 
.1  made  an  excurfion  or  two  t#  the  fouthward,  prompted  by 
my  curiofity  to  fee  part  of  Florida  and  Louifiana. 

V01.I.  N®.  5-  Tt 


From 
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From  the  obfervations  I  made  in  this  tour,  I  am  induced 
to  conclude  that  fugar- canes  might  to  very  great  advantage 
be  planted  in  many  parts  of  the  territory  eaft  of  the  river 
Mifliflppi,  ceded  to  England  by  the  late  treaty*. 

The  foil  is  in  molt  parts  deep,  fine,  and  fre/h ;  the  cli- 
mate  is  quite  warm  enough,  and  the  country  is  not  fo  fub- 
jedfc  to  hurricanes  as  almoft  all  our  iflands  are. 

Another  great  reafon  which  fliould  induce  the  Englifh  to 
encourage  the  planting  the  fugar~cane  in  our  new  acquifi- 
tion5  in  North-America  is,  that  wood  is  very  plentiful  there  ; 
an  article  fo  very  effential  in  the  boiling  houfes,  that  fugar 
can  by  no  means  be  made  without  a  large  quantity  of  it  at 
hand  ;  for  when  fuel  is  fcarce,  or  dear,  the  fugar  produced 
from  a  piece  of  canes  will  fometimes  be  of  lefs  value  than 
will  defray  the  expences  of  making  it.  This  is  a  thing  well 
known  among  the  planters;  and  for  this  reafon,  at  the  firft 
fettling  a  fugar-work,  as  much  care  as  poflible  is  taken,  not 
only  again  it  any  prefent,  but  even  any  future  want  of  this 
very  ufeful  and  necefiary  article  of  fuel  f . 

This  confideration  induces  me,  I  fay,  to  imagine  that 
the  fugar-cane  might  to  more  advantage  be  raifed  in  North- 
America  than  in  our  W eft-India  iflands;  for  in  thefe  latter 
the  madnefs  of  clearing  has  been  carried  to  fuch  a  height, 

that 


*  We  agree  with  our  correfpondent  in  this  opinion,  and  hope 
the  planting  of  canes  will  be  encouraged  in  the  new  fettiemenls, 
as  it  cannot  but  be  a  means  of  reducing  the  price  of  fugar,  which 
is  by  cuftom  become  almoft  a  neceflary  ®f  life.  A. 

f  With  proper  care  in  the  prefervation  cf  the  fire-wood, 
which  is  now  very  plentiful  on  the  continent  of  North-  America, 
we  may  perhaps  be  enabled,  in  the  article  of  fugar,  not  only  to 
fupply  our  home-confumption  at  a  reafonable  rate,  but  alfo  to 
underfell  our  jealous  neighbours  and  rivals  the  French  at  foreign 
markets ;  which  at  prefent  is  not  the  cafe,  owing  to  the  dear- 
nefs  of  negroes  for  labour,  and  of  ftring  in  our  Weft-India 
iflands  :  and  the  price  of  fugar  is  not  a  little  encreafed,  by  its 
requiring  fo  large  a  fum  of  money  to  fettle  a  fugar-work,  with¬ 
out  any  profpedft  of  return  for  feveral  years ;  it  is  true,  it  gene¬ 
rally  pays  pretty  well  at  laft  ;  but  few  are  able  to  lie  fo  long 
out  of  their  money,  in  a  country  where  the  neceflaries  of  life 
are  fo  dear.  A. 
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that  they  have  in  feme  of  the  iflands  fcarcely  left  wood 
enough  growing  to  fupply  their  ordinary  occafions. 

This  will  not,  I  hope,  be  the  cafe  in  our  intended  new 
fettlements  in  Eaft  and  Weft  Florida  :  fome  tracts  of  land, 
beft  adapted  to  the  growth  of  wood,  fhculd  be  facredly  kept 
near  every  townfliip;  and  the  feveral  parts  of  this  wood 
fhould  be  felled,  for  the  ufe  of  the  inhabitants,  in  fuch  regu¬ 
lar  rotations,  that  by  the  time  the  laft  part  was  cut  the  firft 
Should  be  ready  to  yield  a  fecond  crop. 

I  am  fenftble  fome  will  laugh  at  my  fears  about  a  fcarcity 
of  wood  in  any  part  of  America,  as  there  is  fuch  plenty  of 
it ;  but  of  what  ufe  would  thoufands  of  acres  of  wood  be  to 
me,  if  it  fhould  be  feveral  miles  diftant  from  my  plantation  ? 
and  this  will  certainly  foon  be  the  cafe  in  every  townfhip 
that  {ball  hereafter  be  fettled,  unlefs  fome  previous  caution 
is  ufed. 

But  not  to  digrefs  too  much  from  the  intended  fuhjecft  of 
my  letter,  I  ihall  now  give  you  fome  account  of  the  culture 
of  the  cane  in  the  iflands. 

By  a  very  curfory  view  of  a  cane-piece,  it  may  eafily  be 
difeovered  whether  the  owner  is  a  man  of  reflexion ;  for 
fome  are  fo  negligent,  as,  after  putting  the  cuttings  into  the 
ground,  to  leave  them  almoft  entirely  to  their  fpontaneous 
growth,  giving  themfelves  very  little  concern  till  they  think 
the  canes  fit  to  cut  and  carry  to  the  mill. 

But  what  is  the  confequence  of  this  their  negligence  ?  In- 
ftead  of  a  rich  juice,  ftrongly  impregnated  with  the  fait, 
which  afterwards  granulates  and  becomes  fugar,  they  are 
furnished  with  a  raw,  crude,  unripe,  undigefted  and  im¬ 
pure  liquid,  from  which  no  fugar  can  be  extracted  but  by 
long  boiling;  and,  when  it  is  produced,  is  of  a  very  inferior 
quality  and  value  to  what  is  produced  from  canes  that  have 
received  a  more  perfe£l  culture. 

Every  plant  requires  a  certain  portion  of  freely-circulating 
air,  and  the  adtive  heat  of  the  fun,  to  bring  it  to  its  natural 
maturity  ;  and  this  neceflary  portion  of  either  it  cannot  en¬ 
joy  if  the  plants  ftand  in  their  growth  too  near  each  other. 
The  fugar-cane,  to  perfect;  its  rich  juice,  requires  more  air 

1  t  2  and 
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and  more  fun-fhine  than  very  many  other  plants ;  the  fuper-* 
abundant  moiflure  in  the  cane  fhould,  by  the  heat  and  dry 
air,  be  exhaled  before  it  is  fit  to  cut  for  the  purpofe  of  making 
fugar  :  this  tranfpiration  is  fo  neceflary,  that  if  it  is  by  any 
means  impeded,  the  expence  of  boiling  is  almoft  doubled,  bc- 
{ides  the  fugar  being  greatly  leflened  in  value*. 

The  fugar-cane  is  propagated  by  cuttings,  about  a  foot,  or 
a  foot  and  a  half  long,  which  fhould  be  taken  from  the 
middle  of  the  cane. 

When  a  proper  number  of  the  cuttings  are  procured,  and 
the  ground  got  in  order,  a  furrow  fhould  be  drawn  with  a 
plough  from  one  end  to  the  other  of  the  land;  and  at  every 
three  feet  diftance  a  fingle  cutting  fhould  be  planted  ;  then 
another  furrow  fhould  be  drawn  at  fix  feet  diftance  from  the 
firft,  and  planted  in  like  manner  with  cuttings  ;  obferving 
that  the  cuttings  of  the  fecond  row  be  planted  over-againft 
the  intervals  of  the  firft,  in  quincunx  order ;  and  the  fame 
rule  fhould  be  obferved  in  the  third,  and  all  the  reft  of  the 
rows,  till  the  whole  piece  is  planted  ;  and  the  pieces  fhould 
not  be  made  too  large,  or  the  carriage  of  the  canes,  when 
cut,  to  the  mills,  will  be  very  inconvenient. 

I  am  fenfible  many  will  exclaim  that  this  is  by  much  too 
large  a  diftance  to  allow  betwixt  the  plants;  but  I  own 
myfelf quite  of  a  contrary  opinion  on  many  accounts;  for 
among  all  the  various  cane-pieces  I  have  feen,  thofe  always 
yielded  the  beft  commodity,  and  the  largeft  proportional 
produce,  in  which  the  canes  had  been  planted  at  the  greateft 
diftance  one  from  the  other. 

It  is  very  eafy  to  plant  a  cane-piece  too  clofe  ;  but  it  is 
fcarcely  poffible  to  plant  the  cuttings  at  too  great  a  diftance ; 
the  only  ill  confequence  that  can  refult  is  a  lofs  of  ground, 
and  that  is,  as  it  were,  nothing  when  compared  to  the  1q1$ 
of  a  crop. 

The  lands  in  North-America  which  I  would  recommend 
to  be  planted  with  canes,  are  frefb,  ftrong,  and  very  rich: 

this 

*  Our  correfpondent’s  reafonings  on  this  fubjeft  are  very 
naafterly,  and  well  worth  the  attention  of  every  planter  and 
|t$!tadmarn  A, 
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this  is  another  reafon  why  the  cuttings  fhould  be  planted 
wide;  for,  were  they  not,  the  canes  would  be  drawn  up  to 
an  immenfe  height,  but  would  never,  for  want  of  a  due 
circulation  of  air  about  their  lower  parts,  ripen  fo  as  to 
yield  a  rich  juice  that  would  eafiiy  granulate  and  produce 
fugar. 

The  fettlers  in  the  fouthern  part  of  the  continent  of  Ame¬ 
rica  are  already  well  acquainted  with  the  methods  of  culti¬ 
vating  and  preparing  indigo  ;  and  indeed  it  would  be  much 
more  for  their  advantage  would  they  plant  the  land  firft 
with  indigo,  which  they  intend  making  into  a  fugar  planta¬ 
tion  :  the  indigo,  which  loves  a  rich,  mellow  earth,  and  is 
luxuriant  in  its  growth,  would  abate  the  ranknefs  of  the  foil, 
fo  as  to  make  it  more  proper  for  the  reception  of  the  cut¬ 
tings  of  the  cane  ;  and  the  crop  of  fugar  would  be  more  cer¬ 
tain  than  if  the  cuttings  were  planted  in  the  ufual  method 
in  the  freih  land 

When  the  cane-piece  is  planted,  it  will  be  neceiTary  to 
give  the  intervals  frequent  culture,  as  by  that  means  the 
weeds,  which  in  thofe  climates  grow  apace,  will  be  extir¬ 
pated,  and  the  young  {hooting  plants  will  every  {firring  be 
fupplied  with  a  freih  Rock  of  food,  which  will  greatly  for¬ 
ward  their  growth. 

The  time  for  planting  is  juft  before  the  rains  fet  in ;  and 
if  the  precautions  above  mentioned  are  obferved,  a  cane- 
piece  will  continue  yielding  plentiful  crops  for  twenty  Cue- 
ceflive  years. 

I  could,  it  is  true,  give  fome  dire&ion  refpe&ing  the 
method  of  boiling  the  juice  extracted  from  the  bruifed  cane; 
but  this  would  be  entirely  fuperfluous,  as  it  is  not  to  be  fup- 
pofed  that  any  man  would  venture  on  planting  canes,  and 
eftablifhing  a  fugar-work?  without  much  better  information 
than  I,  or  any  other  planter,  could  give  him.  in  the  compafs 
of  a  letter. 

There 

*  This  pra&ice  of  planting  indigo,  to  abate  the  ranknefs 
of  the  foil,  carries  with  it  every  probability  of  fuccefs  :  we 
agree  entirely  with  our  correfpondent  in  his  reafonings  on  this 
head,  and  recommend  the  experiment  to  fuch  of  our  readers  a« 
piav  have  an  opportunity  of  trying  it.  A. 
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There  are  certain  general  principles  which  may 
*nd  even  profitably  be  adopted  :  thefe  I  have  ventured  to 
lay  down.  As  to  the  minutice  in  the  feveral  operations,  they 
‘depend  fo  much  upon  particular  circumftances  and  contin¬ 
gencies,  that  to  make  rules  for  theft  governance  would  bs 
abfurd  and  ufelefs :  they  muft  be  left  to  the  planter  ;  and  a 
due  obfervance  of  the  advantages  to  be  made  of  particular 
circiimftances  and  accidents  diftinguilhes  the  intelligent  from 
the  ignorant. 

This  letter  is  intended  as  a  hint  only  to  fuch  of  your 
readers  as  have  connexions  with  our  fouthern  colonies:  they 
may,  if  they  will,  improve  it  to  their  advantage  ;  but  they 
fhould  be  {Emulated  to  ferve  even  themfelves. 

I  fay  they  muft  be  {Emulated  by  fome  motives  of  imme¬ 
diate  intereft,  or  no  canes  will  be  planted  in  the  continent : 
it  is  neceffary,  perhaps,  I  fhould  explain  myfelf  a  little. 

I  could  wifh  the  fociety  would  offer  a  large  premium  for  the 
firffc  fugars  imported  into  England  from  North-America, 
made  on  fome  fugar-work  eftablifhed  there :  this  would  en¬ 
courage  our  fettlers  to  try  the  experiment;  and  indeed  it 
can  fcarcely  be  called  an  experiment,  as  there  is  aim  oft  a 
certainty  of  fuccefs. 

The  attempt  muft  indeed  fucceed,  for  I  am  juft  informed 
by  a  friend,  who  lived  many  years  at  Seville*,  that  in  the 
provinces  of  Spain  which  border  on  Portugal  and  Algarva, 
they  cultivate  the  fugar-cane  to  great  advantage ;  and  it  can^ 
not  but  be  acknowledged,  that  the  climate  of  the  fouthern 
part  of  the  American  continent  is  at  leaft  as  well  adapted  to 
the  growth  of  the  fugar-cane  as  the  fouth  of  Spain. 

It  is  time  for  me  to  conclude,  left  I  fhould  occupy  more 
room  in  your  work  than  belongs  to  me  :  the  fubjedt  I  write 
on  is  ufeful,  but  not  perhaps  in  fo  extenftve  a  degree  as  many 
other  matters  treated  of  by  your  correfpondents.  I  am, 

Gs  N  T  L  EMEN, 

London,  Yours,  &c. 

Nov.  23,  1763,  A  Correfponding  Me  mbe r  of  the 

Society  of  Arts,  &c. 

*  Madrid  is  fupplied  with  large  quantities  of  the  beft  fugars, 
for  its  confumption,  from  the  fouthern  provinces  of  Spain. 
Sugar  has  alfo  been  cultivated  to  fome  advantage  in  the  fouth 
©fiftarice.  A. 
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A  Letter  to  the  Editors ,  on  a  Method  of  feeding  Horfes 
with  new  Beans  and  Oats  without  Danger . 

Gentlemen, 

AS  horfe-meat  of  all  kinds  has  been  this  winter  very 
dear,  I  imagine  the  letter  I  am  now  writing  will 
not  be,  unacceptable  to  your  readers :  it  is  founded  on  ex¬ 
perience,  and  will  be  found  to  anfwer  in  the  practice. 

I  keep  many  horfes,  which  coft  me  a  great  deal  annually* 
and  would  coft  me  much  more  but  for  the  fecret  I  am  now 
about  to  difclofe. 

4 

Whoever  has  frequented  the  corn-markets  in  London* 
cannot  but  know  that  old  horfe-beans  and  old  oats  fell  from 
ten  to  fifteen  and  more  per  cent,  dearer  than  new  corn ; 
nay,  I  was  the  day  before  yefterday  at  market,  and 
bought  fome  new  beans  of  this  year’s  growth,  thirty  per 
cent,  cheaper  than  old  beans  were  fold  the  fame  day ;  and 
I  alfo  bought  fome  new  oats  twenty  per  cent,  cheaper  than 
the  old  ones  fold  for. 

The  reafon  for  this  difference  of  price,  in  the  fame  fort 
of  grain,  is  pretty  generally  known :  the  horfe-keepers 
know,  that  new  oats  are  a  wafhy  food,  owing  to  a  crude 
humidity  that  abounds  in  them  ;  and  when  given  in  too 
large  quantities,  they  fill  a  horfe  with  foul  humours,  be- 
fides  making  him  purfy  and  thick- winded  5  and  they  are  no 
ftrangers  that  new-beans  will,  by  their  abundant  crudity, 
give  a  horfe  the  gripes,  and  other  diforders,  equally  fatal: 
many  a  good  horfe  has  been  well  and  dead  in  the  fpace  of 
a  few  hours,  by  imprudently  feeding  him  with  new  beads. 

As  this  is  the  cafe,  you  will,  perchance,  be  furprifed  that 
I  fhould  chufe  to  buy  new  beans  and  oats,  rather  than  old, 
when  the  laft,  though  dearer,  are  fo  much  fafer,  and 
more  heartening  food  :  I  will  in  a  few  words  give  you  my 
reafons. 

I  thought 
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I  thought  feveral  years  on  the  fubje&f  before  I  ventured 
to  chknge  the  old  cuftom;  but,  after  very  mature  reflection, 
I  imagined  the  only  difference  betwixt  the  old  bean  and 
that  of  the  lafl  year’s  growth  was,  that  the  fir  ft  had,  by  a 
natural  and  gradual  fermentation,  thrown  off  its  fuperflu- 
ous  and  noxious  humidity:  this  being  the  cafe,  I  conceived 
that  the  effect  of  this  fermentation  (viz.  the  throwing  off 
the  humidity)  might  be  by  art,  as  well  as  by  nature,  pro¬ 
duced,  and  that  in  a  manner  much  more  expeditioufly. 

I  made  feveral  experiments  in  this  matter,  and  at  laft  hit 
upon  the  method  I  now  pradtife. 

I  well  knew  that  the  beans  might  be  dried  by  means  of 
fire  ;  but  I  was  at  the  fame  time  fenfible  this  might,  without 
fome  previous  preparation,  fix  the  noxious  quality  in 

the  corn. 

It  was  neceffary  then  to  excite  the  beginning  of  a  fer¬ 
mentation  in  the  beans,  that  the  noxious  humidity,  being 
loofened,  as  it  were,  might  the  more  eafily  be  expelled  by 
the  heat. 

To  effect  this,  I  fill  a  large  tub  with  new  beans,  among 
which  I  pump  as  much  water  as  is  required  to  wet  them  : 
I  let  them  foak  for  about  ten  hours,  when  I  draw  off  the 
water,  and  lay  the  beans  in  a  heap  on  a  floor :  in  this  man¬ 
ner  they  lie,  being  frequently  examined,  till  they  begin  to 
heat ;  when  I  fpread  them  out  thinner,  and  moving  them 
often  with  a  malt-fhovel,  let  them  lie  in  beds  till  the  germ 
fwells,  and  becomes  turgid  :  I  then  carry  them  on  to  a  malt- 
kiln,  and  dry  them  gradually;  and  as  foon  as  they  are  cold, 
they  are  fit  for  ufet 

The  great  nicety  of  this  operation  is  to  prevent  their 
fprouting,  or  malting,  which  would  injure  them  ;  and  not 
to  dry  them  by  too  quick  a  heat. 

1  prepare  my  oats  much  in  the  fame  manner,  only  there 
is  no  occafion  to  foak  them  in  water  :  if  they  are  laid  in 
a  heap,  and  fome  water  fprinkled  on  them,  fo  as  to  make 
them  thoroughly  moiff,  it  will  be  fufticient,  and  they  will 
foon  heat :  there  is  no  neceftity  for  drying  them  fo  much 
as  the  beans ;  that  is,  they  do  not  require  fo  much  heat, 

nor 
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nor  fuch  a  length  of  time,  to  dry  them,  as  the  beans  do, 
Owing  to  the  difference  in  fize. 

I  have  no  doubt,  but  that  fuch  of  your  readers,  as  chufe 
to  make  the  experiment,  will  be  well  fatisfied  with  the  re- 
jfult ;  and  they  will,  I  will  be  bound  to  fay,  find  that  corn, 
thus  prepared,  will  agree  as  well  with  their  cattle,  as  any 
©Id  corn  they  can  procure  at  the  markets*. 

As  to  the  expence  of  this  operation,  it  is  very  trifling ; 
and  the  larger  the  quantity  prepared  at  one  time,  the  lefs  it 
is ;  infomuch  that,  all  expences  paid,  they  who  follow  my 
directions  may  have  their  corn,  at  leaft  three,  if  not  four 
fiiillings  in  the  pound  cheaper  than  they  can  buy  any  in 
the  market  fit  to  give  their  cattle. 

If  it  is  convenient,  I  fhould  be  glad  to  fee  this  letter  in- 
ferted  in  your  next  month’s  publication,  as  it  is  chiefly  at 
this  time  of  the  year  i:  can  be  of  any  fervice ;  for  it  is  now 
that  there  is  the  greateff  difference  betwixt  the  old  2nd 
new  corn,  in  their  refpedlive  prices  I  mean. 

To  write  for ‘the  eye  of  the  public  is  new  to  me  :  if 
the  ftyle  therefore  of  this  fhould  not  be  quite  fo  elegant, 
as  that  of  fome  of  the  letters  you  receive,  you  muff  afcribe 
it  to  the  true  caufe,  and  of  courfe  excufe. 

Gentlemen, 

Your  humble  fervant, 

London,  Dec.  14,  1763.  But  new  correfpondent, 

A — -  M. 

*  As  there  is  np  great  hazard,  or  expence,  in  this  experL 
ment,  we  recommend  the  trial  of  it  to  fome  of  our  readers, 
requeftlng  they  will  favour  us  with  the  refult ;  that,  if  th<b 
pra&ice  is  falutary,  it  may  become,  by  our  recommendation, 
general,  as  it  is,  particularly  in  this  metropolis,  a  matter  of 
great  moment.  A, 
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NUMBER  LXXIX* 

A  Letter  to  the  Editor x,  on  the  Ufes  to  which  Carrots  may 
be  applied  by  the  intelligent  and  indujlrious  Farmer . 

Gentlemen, 

BLAME  me  not  for  wifhing  to  rank  myfelf  in  the 
number  of  your  public-fpirited  correfpondents.  I  fee 
in  your  collection  many  hints  which  cannot  fail  being  ex- 
tenfively  ufeful. 

Being  willing  to  contribute  my  mite  towards  fo  valuable 
a  work,  I  {hall  make  the  ufes  to  which  carrots  may,  by 
the  farmer,  be  applied,  the  fubjeCf  of  my  prefent  letter. 

And  firft  I  mu  ft  mention,  that  nothing  can  exceed  this 
root  for  fattening  oxen*;  but  they  fhould  have  fame 
fweet  hay  to  eat  with  it,  and  they  will  thrive  much 
better  on  it  if  they  are  flailed.  They  eat  it  with  great 
greedinefs ;  it  nourifhes  them  much,  and  foon  makes  them 
fit  for  the  butcher;  and  if  they  are  young  beads,  they  always 
turn  out  fine  meat. 

Some  oxen  will  not  take  kindly  to  eating  them  raw  at 
firft :  for  tbefe,  it  is  proper  they  fhould  for  a  time  be  par¬ 
boiled  ;  but  they  muff  every  day  be  lefs  and  lefs  boiled,  till 
they  come  to  eat  them  quite  raw,  which  in  a  little  time 
the  niceft  beaft  will  not  be  averfe  to* 

I  find  alfo  carrots  excellent  for  encreafing  the  milk  of 
cows,  efpecially  in  winter-time,  and  early  in  the  fpring, 
when  there  is  a  fcarcity  of  grafs ;  and  the  milk  they  give 
when  they  feed  on  them  has  no  bad  tafte  ;  but  the  butter 
made  of  the  cream  is  generally  a  little  higher  coloured,  be¬ 
ing  a  full  yellow;  yet  this  is  no  inconvenience,  as  it  is  not 

worfe 

*  Much  has  been  faid  and  written  in  praifr  of  this  root,  as  be- 
ln<?-  a  very  hearty  food  for  moft  forts  of  animals  :  it  has  even 
been  afTerted  that  one  acre  of  carrots,  properly  planted,  will 
fatten  a  greater  number  of  fheep,  ©r  bullocks,  than  three  acres 
of  turneps,  and  that  the  fie  111  of  ihcfc  animals  will  be  firmer, 
and  better  tailed,  N, 
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worfe  in  quality  than  that  which  is  made  when  the  cows 
feed  in  the  fummer-months  on  the  fweet  meadow-grafs. 

I  have,  as  yet,  had  but  little  experience  refpe&ing  the 
ufe  of  carrots  in  feeding  fheep:  it  is  true,  I  have  fed  a  few 
on  them,  and  they  came  on  well ;  but  whether  they  are 
more  profitable,  when  applied  to  this  ufe,  than  turneps,  I 
cannot  determine.  The  public  would  be  greatly  obliged 
to  Tome  of  your  readers,  if  they  would  make  a  fair  /expe¬ 
riment  in  this  matter :  the  way  to  do  it  would  be,  to  pick 
out  of  the  fame  flock  an  equal  number  of  wethers,  if 
poflibk,  equally  thriving  :  let  one  half  of  thefe  wethers 
be  put  to  turneps,  and  the  other  half  to  carrots,  being  in 
every  other  refpeft  managed  alike. 

Frequent  obfervations  fhould  from  time  to  time  be  made 
on  their  health  j  and  when  they  are  fat,  it  may  with  great 
eafe  be  pronounced,  which  is  the  food  that  can  with  the 
greateft  profit  be  given  them. 

If  they  are  equal  in  their  effe&s,  the  farmer  muft  al¬ 
ways  govern  himfelf  by  his  convenience,  and  which  ever 
of  the  crops  bell  fuits  him,  that  he  is  chiefly  to  culti¬ 
vate. 

Many  farmers  fow  turneps  inflead  of  fallowing  their 
land  for  wheat ;  and  this  is  good  hufbandry :  but  if  the 
foil  is  proper  for  carrots,  it  would  be  much  more  profitable 
for  the  farmer  to  fow  them,  and  that  for  thefe  very  ob¬ 
vious  reafons  $  becaufe  they  impoverifli  the  furface  of  the 
foil  lefs,  extrafting  the  chief  part  of  their  nourifhment 
from  a  great  depth ;  arid  as  they  require  that  the  land 
fhould  be  deeper  plowed,  of  courfe  it  will  be  in  better 
tilth  againft  the  wheat-feafon,  and  be  in  much  better  or¬ 
der  to  receive  that  noble  feed. 

Hogs  are  very  fond  of  carrots,  and  they  make  them 
thrive  apace  ;  but  they  fhould  always  be  given  to  them 
boiled,  as  they  will  with  great  difficulty  be  induced  to 
cat  a  fufficient  quantity  of  them  raw 

U  u  2  T hi* 

*  There  cannot  be  any  better  food  for  hogs  that*  carrots^ 
Wo 
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This  food  fills  them  fpeedily  with  flefh,  and  will  very 
well  make  them  much  more  than  half  fat :  it  will  be  pro¬ 
per  however  to  give  them,  before  they  are  killed,  either  a 
few  buihels  of  barley-meal,  or  fome  grey-peas  boiled  :  either 
of  thefe  foods  will  complete  their  fattening  to  admiration  ; 
though,  for  my  particular  part,  I  approve  moft  of  the  peas, 
as  they  make  the  fat  firmer,  and  wafte  lefs  in  the  pot. 

Were  the  hogs  to  have  nothing  but  carrots  given  them 
when  they  were  put  up  to  fat,  this  root  would,  it  is  true, 
£11  them  up  with  flafhy  fat  and  flefh;  but  they  would  not 
fpend  fo  well ;  neither  would  they  be  fo  proper  to  pickle 
for  pork,  or  to  be  made  into  bacon  for  keeping  the  whole 
year  round. 

I  cannot  help  taking  notice  of  one  ufe  to  which  I  have 
applied  this  root,  as  it  is  quite  out  of  the  common  road  ; 
I  have  fed  dogs  with  it,  and  am  morally  certain  that  with 
the  afHftance  of  it  a  pack  of  hounds  might  be  kept  at  a 
much  cheaper  rate  than  is  now  practicable  with  any  other 
food. 

I  have  not,  it  is  true,  experienced  this,  becaufe  I  keep 
no  hounds  ;  but  I  have  three  brace  of  pointers,  and 

;  t. 

fix  couple  of  cock-dogs,  which  I  have  for  a  whole  year 
together  kept  on  no  other  food  but  boiled  carrot?,  fome 
Het  miik  and  barley-meal  being  mixed  with  the  liquor 
they  were  boiled  in. 

Before  I  came  into  this  practice,  I  always  ufed  to  feed 
my  dogs  with  either  horfe-flefh,  or  barley-meal:  when 
they  had  plenty  of  the  £rft,  I  ever  obferved  that  they  were 
remarkably  fubjeCf  to  the  mange;  and  if  my  dog-boy 
could  not  for  any  length  of  time  get  the  carcafe  of  a 
horfe,  fo  as  that  my  dogs  were  obliged  to  eat  barley-meal 
alone  ;  though  they  got  flefh,  the  barley  was  of  fo  hot  a 
quality,  that  their  coats  would  be  quite  rough,  and  hand 
an  end  on  their  hides. 

Since  I  have  fed  them  with  carrots  in  the  manner  above 
defer i bed,  I  find,  with  pleafure,  that  the  natural  coolnefs 
of  the  roots  abates  the  heat  of  the  barley,  or  a:  leaft  qua¬ 
lifies 
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lifies  it;  and  my  dogs  are  always  in  good  order,  high 
wind,  and  conftant  health. 

This  matter  is  well  worth  the  attention  of  your  readers, 
as  many  gentlemen  might  fave  large  (urns  of  money  an¬ 
nually  by  putting  it  in  pra&ice.  I  find  the  ufe  of  carrots 
faves  me,  at  leaf!,  three  parts  in  four  of  the  quantity  of 
barley- meal  I  formerly  ufed  ;  and  as  to  the  fkimmed  milk, 
if  it  cannot  be  got  in  quantities  at  a  very  cheap  rate,  it 
may,  without  any  very  apparent  difference,  or  bad  con- 
fequences,  be  omitted. 

Another  thing,  well  worth  the  attention  of  your  gentle¬ 
men  readers,  I  fhall  now  take  notice  of,  which  is,  that  they 
cannot  find  a  better,  or  a  more  heartening  food  for  their 
hunters,  than  carrots*,  if  given  them  with  difcretion  :  as  to 
common  plow,  and  cart  horfes,  they  may  eat  them  indif- 
criminately ;  and  this  root  will  be  found  a  very  cheap  food 
for  them,  as  they  need  have  no  corn,  and  much  lefs  hay 
than  they  would  otherwife  eat. 

I  have  a  couple  of  hunters,  which  I  value  as  being  very 
good  horfes ;  and  thefe  I  feed  in  the  feafon  with  very  little 
elfe  befides  carrots,  well  cleaned  from  the  dirt  that  naturally 
hangs  about  them,  and  loaves  made  of  the  mixed  meal  of 
barley  and  oats,  fometimes  with  a  fmall  admixture  of 
coarfe,  but  good  wheat-meal;  and  if  they  require  to  be 
loofened  in  their  bodies,  I  now  and  then  give  them  fome 
bran.  As  to  hay,  they  eat,  at  this  feafon,  but  little  of  it, 
of  oats  none  at  all;  yet  they  go  through  their  work  to 
admiration. 

V  i  ,  v  t  r 

I  have,  all  my  life,  heard  it  faid,  that  carrots  were  ex¬ 
ceeding  good  to  make  a  horfe  long-winded  ;  and  fome 
jockeys  will,  I  have  been  informed,  feed  a  broken-winded 
horfe  fome  little  time  with  carrots  before  they  fell  him, 
when  he  may  very  well  be  pafled  off  for  a  horfe  that  is 
only  a  little  thick- winded. 

A  horfe- dealer,  in  my  neighbourhood,  when  he  buys  a 
poor  half-ftarved  bead,  if  he  has  youth  on  his  fide,  always 

fats 

*  Horfts  are  extremely  fond  of  thefe  roots. 

•  1  * 
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fats  him  up  with  carrots  before  he  takes  him  to  market  j 
and  this  practice  he  finds  to  anfwer  well,  as  the  horfe  is 
fooner  got  into  good  fiefh  with  carrots  than  any  other 
food  ;  and  they  are  befides  wholefome,  breeding  in  him  no 
foul  humours. 

All  the  danger  feems  to  be  to  the  purchafer,  who,  if  he 
imprudently  puts  the  horfe  immediately  to  too  hard  work, 
is  in  a  manner  fure  to  break  either  his  wind,  or  Jus  heart  $ 
for  as  the  horfe  was  very  fuddenly  got  into  fiefh,  his  ftrength 
is  not  proportioned  to  his  bulk,  till  he  has  been  kept  fome 
time  on  dry  meat,  which  will  bring  him  about,  and  make 
"him  foon  fit  for  any  reafonable  work. 

That  a  horfe  thus  fed  fbould  not  be  immediately  fit  for 
any  hard  labour,  muft  not  be  ufed  as  an  argument  againft 
carrots  being  a  proper  food  for  horfes.  It  mu  ft  be  con- 
fidered,  that  this  man  takes  a  h^lf-ftarved  horfe,  and  gives 
him  at  once  his  fill  of  a  nourifhing  food,  in  faff  too  nou- 
rifhing,  as  it  fills  him  with  fiefh  fafter  than  he  can  have 
time  to  gather  ftrength.  It  muft  alfo  be  confidered,  that 
during  the  time  of  his  being  fed  on  this  root,  he  is  not  per¬ 
mitted  to  take  any  exercife;  by  which  means  the  free  cir¬ 
culation  of  his  blood  is  greatly  impeded,  and  he  muft  of 
courfe  be  the  lefs  fit  to  be  immediately,  and  without  pre¬ 
vious  caution,  put  to  hard  labour. 

A  horfe,  in  this  cafe,  muft  have  a  fuperabundant  humw 
dity,  which  would  by  perfpiration  have  been  carried  off, 
bad  he  been  permitted  to  have  exercifed  himfelf  moderately; 
but  this  being  prohibited  to  him,  though  the  humours 
whilft  he  is  thriving  continue  as  it  were  ftagnant  and 
innocuous,  yet,  when  once  fet  in  motion  by  too  hard  la¬ 
bour  fuddenly  given,  they  naturally  become  peccant,  and 
{hew  themfelves  in  different  fliapes. 

I  hope  1  have  faid  enough  to  vindicate  my  favourite 
root  from  any  afperfion  * :  I  have  found  it  very  good 

and 

*  Mr.  Miller  adds  another  ufe  to  which  carrots  may  profit¬ 
ably  be  applied.  He  has,  he  fays,  known  them  cultivated  for 
feeding  deer  in  parks,  which  has  proved  of  excellent  ufe  in 

hard 
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and  ferviceable :  as  fuch,  therefore,  I  cannot  but  in  jufticc 
report  it. 

If  this  appears  in  your  colle&ion,  I  may  probably  again 
write  to  you. 

Gentlemen, 

Dec.  2,  1763.  Your  very  humble  fervant. 

An  Essex  Freeholder, 


NUMBER  LXXX. 

A  Letter  to  the  Editors ,  on  the  Benefit  ofi  laying  up  a  Store 
of  Turneps  againfl  the  Winter ♦ 

Gentlemen, 

4 

1  Perceive  that  a  perfon,  who  figns  himfelf  an  EfTex  Land¬ 
holder,  has  written  you  a  letter,  marked  N°.XLVT, 
on  the  culture  of  turneps:  his  method  is,  in  general,  the 
fame  I  pra&ife  myfelf ;  it  muft  therefore,  of  courfe,  meet 
with  my  approbation. 

'  Yet,  as  this  piece  is  entirely  confined  to  the  culture  of 
turneps,  without  faying  much  about  the  fpending  of  them, 
it  gives  me  an  opportunity  of  enlarging  a  little  on  this  head, 
by  way  of  fupplement  to  your  above-mentioned  correfpond- 

ent's  letter. 

I  have,  in  my  time,  Town  a  great  deal  of  land  in  tur¬ 
neps,  and  have  applied  them  with  great  advantage  to  va¬ 
rious  ufes;  but  our  chief  reafon  for  cultivating  them  in  this 
county  is  for  feeding  and  fattening  fheep. 

It  is  almoft  needlefs  to  fay,  that  they  anfwer  this  purpofe 
extrejnely  well :  their  ufe  is  too  well  known  to  all  the 
eaftern  farmers,  to  be  in  thefe  days  controverted. 

We 

hard  winters,  when  there  has  been  a  fcarcity  of  other  food : 
in  fuch  times  great  numbers  of  deer  have  perifhed  for  want, 
and  thofe  which  have  efcaped  have  been  fo  much  reduced,  as 
not  to  recover  their  flefh  the  following  fummer  ;  whereas  thofe 
fed  with  carrots  have  been  kept  in  good  condition  ail  the  win¬ 
ter,  and  upon  the  growth  of  thegral's,  m  the  fpring,  have  been 
fat  early  in  the  feafon. 
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We  have  various  methods  of  {pending  them  :  fome  fold 
their  fheep  on  the  land  where  the  turneps  grew ;  I  have 
done  this,  but  it  is  not  a  method  I  approve  of :  however, 
for  the  benefit  of  fuch  farmers  as  chufe  to  pradlife  it,'  I  fhaU 
give  one  caution  ;  which  is,  that  they  ufe  wicker  hurdles 
for  folding  their  fheep,  which  will  otherwife  be  apt  to 
thruft  their  heads  through  the  bars,  and,  tangling  themfelves, 
are  by  that  means  often  killed  in  the  night,  to  the  great 
lofs  of  the  owner. 

If,  however,  it  fhould  not  be  convenient  to  the  farmer  to 
get  thefe  wicker  hurdles,  but  he  fhould  be  obliged  to  take 
tip  with  thole  made  of  reft  fluff  in  form  of  a  gate,  let  him 
then  be  careful,  when  he  has  fet  his  hurdles,  and  flaked  and 
bound  them  tight,  to  pull  up  all  the  turneps  that  grow  with¬ 
in  two  or  three  feet  of  the  outfide  of  the  fold,  and  throw 
them  over  the  hurdles  for  the  fheep  to  eat  within-fide. 

This  will  take  away  any  temptation  the  flieep  ni2y  have 
to  put  their  heads  through  the  bars,  and  they  will,  by  that 
means,  efcape  the  danger  of  being  firangled. 

Every  animal  is  fond  of  liberty  5  and  though  the  fheep 
will  bear  confinement,  perhaps,  better  than  any  other  crea~ 
ture,  yet  whoever  has  feen  them  when  firfl  driven  into  the 
fold,  muff  have  obferved  that  they  naturally  go  round  the 
hurdles  to  try  to  find  an  opening  to  get  out  at:  by  this 
means  the  turneps  which  grow  near  the  hurdles  are  trampled 
on,  dirtied,  and  fpoiled.  For  this  there  is  a  very  eafy 
remedy  i  let  the  fhepherd  only  pull  up  all  the  turneps  that 
grow  near  the  infide  of  the  hurdles,  and  all  will  be  well. 

I  obferved  before,  that  I  am  not  fond  of  giving  my  fheep 
turneps  as  they  grow:  I  think  it  much  the  better  way  to 
have  thenvpulled  ;  by  this  means  they  have  an  opportunity 
of  eating  the  whole  root,  and  my  flock  of  winter-fodder 
goes  much  farther  $  w  hereas,  when  they  feed  on  the  turneps 
as  they  grow,  they  generally  fcoop  them  out,  and  leave  a 
hollow  ihell  in  the  ground,  which,  though  it  may  afterwards 
be  forked  up,  the  fheep  will  fcarcely  even  by  hunger  be 
induced  to  touch,  as  it  cannot  but  be  faked  by  the  dung, 
urine,  and  dot,  from  the  feet  of  the  fheep. 


I 
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I  find  it  then  the  beft  way,  to  have  my  turneps  pulled 
before  they  are  given  to  my  fheep ;  they  go  much  farther^ 
and  do  them  more  good* 

But  in  this  method  there  h  one  feeming  inconvenience, 
■Which  is,  that  in  frefty  weather,  when  the  ground  is  hard, 
I  cannot  have  them  pulled  ;  yet  this  difficulty  is  very  eafily 
removed,  by  laving  up,  at  the  beginning  of  the  winter,  £ 
fuflicient  {lore  of  turneps,  fecured  from  wet,  and  not  much 
expofed  to  frofl. 

I  think  it  worth  while  to  have  a  building  particularly  de«* 
dicated  to  this  ufe,  and  find  it  anfwer  well :  it  is  built  in 
form  of  a  fmall  barn,  and  boarded  round. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  winter,  before  the  frofl  fets  in, 
I  have  a  large  (Quantity  of  turneps  pulled,  arid  the  dirt  is 
carefully  feraped  off  them  ;  and,  after  cutting  off  the  heads 
and  tap  roots,  I  caufe  them  td  be  regularly  laid  in  my  (lore, 
with  this  caution,  however,  that  all  round  the  Tides  next 
the  boarding  my  men  lay  flraw,  to  keep  out  the  froff. 
The  heads,  or  tops,  I  give  to  all  my  cattle  in  general,  as 
they  are  cut  off  ;  by  which  means  I,  in  fact,  fuffer  no 
lofs*. 

I  find  thefe  flored  turneps  a  happy  refoitrce  when  hard 
weather  comes  on  ;  then  I  open  my  repoutory,  and  deal 
them  out  to  my  fheep  in  fuch  a  manner  that  there  may  be 
no  waffe  ;  and  as  foon  as  the  weather  breaks,  and  the  earth 
becomes  lefs  hard,  I  refort  again  to  the  fields,  and  have  them 
pulled  as  ufuah 

For  fome  years  I  had  another  manner  of  firoring  my  tiir- 
neps,  which  was  by  digging  a  deep  pit  in  a  Tandy,  dry  field, 
which  being  filled  with  turneps,  they  kept  there  very  well; 
yet,  as  this  method  was  fubjedf  to  many  inconveniencies,  I 
left  it  off. 

►  *  '  '  t 

I  have  difeovered  another  ufe  for  the  turnep,  befides 
feeding  my  fheep,  oxen,  and  cows  with  it,  which  I  muff: 
mention  before  I  conclude  this  letter.  I  find  it  agrees  re- 
Vol.  I.  NT  5.  X  x  markably 

*  This  method  is  doubtlefs  a  very  good  one  :  we  therefore 
earneftly  recommend  it  to  our  readers,  G, 
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markably  well  with  hogs,  which  will  eat  of  it  greedily,  and 
thrive  on  it  apace. 

I  have  feveral  times  tried  this,  and  have  often  killed  fine 
young  porkers  that  had  for  many  weeks  eatnothing  but  tur- 
lieps  boiled  in  Twill,  or  wafh,  till  they  were  tender. 

i  have  at  other  times  given  turneps  to  large  hogs,  that  have 
been  put  up  to  fatten,  in  order  to  their  being  killed  and 
faked  for  family  ufe;  and  here  I  was  not  difappointed  in 
my  hopes  ;  they  always  came  on  well :  but  1  made  it  a  cuf- 
tom  to  give  them,  for  a  week  or  two  before  they  were  killed, 
a  few  bufhels  of  boiled  peas,  in  order  to  harden  their  fat, 
that  it  might  not  boil  away  in  the  pot*. 

I  gave  them  boiled  peas  rather  than  raw,  becaufe,  having 
been  long  ufed  to  eating  the  foft  turnep,  I  found  they  did 
not  afterwards  take  kindly  to  the  hard,  raw  pea. 

Hogs  may  eafily  be  brought  to  eat  raw,  unboiled  turneps  j 
but  it  is  much  better  to  boil  them  when  the  hogs  are  to  he 
fattened  ;  for,  though  they  will  eat  enough  of  them  raw  to 
keep  them  in  tolerable  good  plight,  yet  they  will  not  eat 
enough  to  fatten  them  apace. 

I  cannot  better  finifh  this  epiflle  than  by  afTuring  you,  that 
I  approve  much  of  the  pieces  you  have  already  publifhed  : 
their  utility  (lands  confefied,  and  the  great  variety  of  fub- 
jedls  they  treat  on  cannot  but  make  them  very  agreeable 
reading  to  a  lover  of  nature.  Let  me  beg  you  will  believe 
me. 

Gentlemen, 

Norwich,  Your  grateful  admirer, 

Dec.  2,  1763.  C.  K* 

*  If  hogs  will  thrive  fo  well,  as  our  correfpondent  feems  t# 
{ay,  on  turneps,  it  will  be  a  profitable  acquifiticn  to  many  poor 
people,  who  have  it  not  in  their  power  to  purchafe  much  corn.  N. 


N  U  M  B, 
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A  Letter  to  the  Editor *,  from  a  Member  of  the  Society  of 
Arts ^  &c.  recommending  Mr .  Rocque’*  Method  of  culti¬ 
vating  Lucern ,  in  -preference  to  Mr .  Miller'*. 

Gentlemen.,. 

T  OBSERVE,  in  your  lad  month's  publication,  a  let- 


JL  ter  marked  No.  LXVIII.  (page  301.)  in  which  y0ur 
correfpondent,  after  a  word  or  two  in  recommendation  of 
lucern?  voters  your  readers  to  Miller's  Gardener's  Dicti¬ 
onary  tor  information  with  refpeCt  to  its  culture, 

1  dhow  Mr.  Miller  to  be  a  fenfible  man,  and  that  the 
world  is  much  indebted  to  him  for  his  labours ;  but  it  is 
impoffible  he  could  experimentally  know  the  advantages  of 
every  method  he  has  recommended  :  he  mud  have  very 
often  depended  on  the  report  of  others,  and  was  of  courfe 
liable,  in  fome  points,  to  be  deceived. 

That  this  was  the  cafe,  with  refpefl  to  what  he  fays  of 
lucern,  I  will  not  take  upon  me  to  fay,  as  I  imagine  the 
method  he  has  pointed  out  is  the  bed  that  came  to  his 
knowledge. 

The  Romans  knew  nothing  of  the  drill-bufbandry  ;  yet 
their  meclica ,  the  modern  lucern,  gave  them  large  crops, 
and  was  in  very  high  repute.  Did  we  know  their  me¬ 
thods  of  cultivating  this  plant,  we  fhould,  in  all  probabi¬ 
lity,  meet  with  the  fame  fuccefs  they  did. 

I  own  I  am  as  little  for  innovation  in  matters  of  hus¬ 
bandry  as  it  is  podible:  it  is  very  difficult  to  bring  any,  the 
lead  variation  from  the  old  methods  into  practice*;  how 
much  more  fo  then  mud  it  be  to  bring  into  ufe  methods 
entirely  new  ? 


X  x  2 


eote.  N. 


_  *  This  is  a  melancholy  truth,  which  every  intelligent  prac¬ 
tical  farmer  ca»  abundantly  tedify  from  every  year’s  expert 
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I  approve  of  the  new  culture,  when  applied,  under  proper 
reftridtions,  to  corn  and  pulfe  $  but  I  own  I  think  it  quite 
prepofterous  to  extend  it  to  the  artificial  grafTes.  The 
only  benefit  lucern  can  receive  from  being  planted  in  rows 
with  intervals,  is,  that  the  frequent  flirrings  of  the  horfe- 
hoe  will  keep  down  the  natural  grafs,  which  is  very  apt 
to  hurt  this  crop  ;  but  this  may  be  effedled  by  other  more 
eafy  means. 

I  know  it  will  be  urged,  that  the  newhufbandry  will  fup- 
ply  a  Email  number  of  plants  with  fo  much  nourifhment, 
that  they  will  be  equal  in  weight  and  quantity  to  a  much 
fuperior  number  of  plants  which  had  not  the  benefit  of 
that  culture.  But  is  this,  in  the  prefen t  cafe,  an  advantage 
or  a  difadvantage  ?  I  think  rather  the  latter,  and  that  for 
this  plain  reafon. 

I  will  readily  allow  that  as  heavy  a  crop  of  lucern  may 
be  got  from  an  acre  of  land  in  the  drill-hufbandry,  as  in 
the  method  I  jfhall  hereafter  lay  down,  as  now  pradfifed  by 
Mr.  Rocque,  of  Walham-Green,  who  has,  I  believe, 
brought  the  culture  of  this  plant  to  greater  perfedlion  than 
any  preceding  planter,  and  has  made  more  profit  from  the 
fame  quantity  of  land* ;  yet  I  think  this  allowing  a  great 
deal.  However,  the  advocates  for  the  new  hufbandry, 
when  applied  to  artificial  grafTes,  muff  confefs,  that  it  is 
more  expenfive  than  the  method  pradbifed  by  Mr.  Rocque  ; 
and  they  muft  alfo  confefs,  that  though  their  crop  may  be 
as  heavy,  it  will  be  of  a  much  coarfer  quality,  as  the  ftalks 
will  be  larger,  more  flicky,  harder,  and  more  difguftful  to 
the  animals  when  given  to  them  in  hay  :  cn  the  contrary, 
the  lucern  raifed  in  Mr.  Rocque’s  method  is  large  enough 
to  yield  a  full  crop,  yet  by  no  means  fticky;  and  the  cattle 
eat  it  with  as  much  greedinefs  as  the  Romans  defcribe  their 
cattle  to  have  done  the  medica. 

Mr.  Rocque  lays  it  down  as  a  maxim  in  his  practice, 
that  lucern  will  grow  on  any  foil,  provided  it  is  not  fo 
wet  as  to  rot  the  roots. 

The 

'  t  K  » 

f  See  the  piece  marked  No.  LYE 
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The  Arongeft  land  is  however  to  be  preferred,  and  the 
deeper  the  foil,  the  better  will  be  the  crop,  as  the  rdots 
will  have  room  to  extend  themfelves. 

The  land  fhould  be  prepared  in  the  fame  manner  as  for 
barley,  being  plowed,  harrowed,  and  cleaned  from  all 
forts  of  weeds  ;  and  the  ftronger  the  land  is,  of  courfe  the 
more  plowing  and  harrowing  it  will  take  to  mellow  it, 
fweeten  it,  and  bring  it  to  a  fine  tilth. 

When  this  work  is  done,  the  lucern  feed  muft  be  fawn 
broad-calf,  (not  in  drills)  in  fine  weather,  after  the  rate  of 
about  fourteen  pounds  to  an  acre. 

This  allowance  of  feed  will  be  fufficient  to  fupply  the 
number  of  plants  that  will  be  wanted  to  yield  a  full  crop; 
but  they  will  not  hand  fo  thick  as  to  Aarve  one  another, 
though  there  is  feme  allowance  for  part  of  the  feed 
failing*. 

But  fhould  every  feed  take,  the  method  of  culture  here- 
after  recommended  will  fufficiently  reduce  the  number  of 
the  plants,  and,  without  the  trouble  and  expence  of  the  new 
hufbandry,  give  each  plant  fpace  enough  to  extend  its 
roots,  and  colledf  the  necefiary  quantity  of  nourifhment. 

To  return  to  the  culture,  before  the  laft  plowing,  the 
land  fhould  be  manured,  not  with  old  rotten  fluff,  as  is 
xifual;  but  with  frelh  ffable-dung,  that  has  been  thrown 
up  in  a  heap  three  or  four  weeks  to  heat  and  ferment. 
This  will  enable  the  young  plant  to  pulh  forth  its  leaves 
and  fialks  with  luxuriance,  and  get  forward  in  its  growth 
the  firft  fummer. 

When  the  dung  is  in  full  fermentation,  it  is  to  be  laid 
on  the  land,  and  plowed  in  as  loon  as  poffible,  that  the 
falts  of  the  dung  may  not  have  time  to  evaporate:  the 
land  muff  then  be  harrowed  and  fown,  and  afterwards 

again, 

*  Let  land  be  fown  with  what  crop  it  will,  feme  allowance 
fhould  be  made  for  the  failure  of  feed :  if  it  is  a  crop  that  re¬ 
quires  hoeing  foon  after  it  comes  up,  like  turneps,  fsV.  it  may 
eafily  be  thinned,  and  the  plants  fet  out  to  a  proper  diitaace:  the 
iofs  of  feed  will  not  be  great.  N. 
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again  harrowed  with  a  light  or  bufh-harrow ;  and,  laftly, 

rolled  to  fettle  the  ground  and  break  the  clods. 

If  corn  is  to  be  Town  amongft  it,  it  ihould  be  only  half 
a  crop;  otherwife  it  will  be  apt  to  deffroy  the  lucern, 
efpecially  if  it  proves  a  wet  feafoti,  and  the  corn  is  rank: 
but  if  no  corn  is  Town  amongft  it,  the  lucern  will  thrive 
much  better. 

Lucern  may  be  fown  from  the  beginning  cf  March  to  the 
end  of  May  ;  but  April,  in  dry  weather,  is  the  bell  time. 

If  much  rain  falls  on  the  new-fown  lucern,  it  will  be  apt 
to  fwell  too  fail,  and  burft ;  but  if  it  holds  fine  three  or 
four  days,  it  will  be  in  no  danger. 

Mr.  Rocque  does  not  approve  of  drilling  the  lucern, 
caufe  the  roots  are  too  much  confined  in  the  drills:  they  Ly 
it  is  to  dean  the  lucern  between  the  rows  that  they  drill  it  $ 
but  it  is  for  want  of  knowing  the  nature  of  lucern,  and  k 
difcourages  people  from  fowing  it,  drilling  and  hoeing  being 
very  expenfive  ways;  the  quickeff:  and  cheapeft,  and  by 
much  the  bell;  way,  being  to  fow  it  broad-caff,  like  clover, 
as  the  roots  will  ftand  nearly  at  equal  diftances  one  from 
another  every  way. 

Lucern  requires,  it  is  true,  a  great  deal  of  nourifhment 
from  the  earth  ;  but  there  is  no  occafion  this  nourifhment 
ihould  be  fupplied  by  the  furface.  It  is  well  known  that 
the  roots  of  lucern  will  run  to  a  great  depth  in  the  ground, 
from  whence  they  muft  of  courfe  extrad  a  large  quantity  of 
food:  this  fpares  the  furface  ;  and  in  fad  the  land  where  lu¬ 
cern  grows  requires  only  that  the  natural  grafs  fhould  be 
prevented  from  getting  to  a  head,  which  it  is  in  our  climate 
very  apt  to  do,  and  if  let  alone  would  foon  choke  up  the 
lucern. 

It  is  mentioned  above,  that  if  corn  is  fown  with  lucern-, 
It  ihould  be  only  half  a  crop  :  fome  of  your  readers  may 
not,  perhaps,  readily  comprehend  the  meaning  of  this  ex- 
prelion ;  therefore,  to  render  it  more  clear,  I  fhall  here 
©bferve,  that  when  barley  or  oats  are  to  grow  with  lucern, 
a  buihd  only  of  either,  according  to  Mr.  Rocque's  me¬ 
thod  s 
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ihod,  is  to  be  Town  fir  ft  on  an  acre,  then  fourteen  pounds 
of  the  lucern  ** 

One  thins:  is  to  be  obferved  ;  that  if  the  corn,  notwith- 
Handing  its  being  Town  (o  thin,  fnould  grow  fo  rank  as  to 
endanger  the  lucern,  it  will  be  much  beft  to  mow  it  be- 
fore  the  barveft,  as  it  is  better  to  lofe  the  crop  of  corn  than 
to  kill  the  lucern. 

The  barley,  or  oats,  however,  need  not  be  entirely  loft, 
as  they  may,  when  mown,  be  given  green  to  cattle ;  or,  if 
the  weather  is  fine,  will  make  excellent  hay,  provided  they 
are  properly  dried  ;  and  it  is  bed  to  do  it  in  the  fwarih,  as 
the  rich  juices  are  in  that  manner  lefs  exhaufted.  To  fow 
it  later  than  May  is  dangerous,  for  fear  of  a  dry  feafon, 
or  its  being  eat  up  by  the  fly. 

Lucern  will  not  grow  on  frefh-broke  up  land  ;  it  mud  be 
tilled  a  year  or  twe  :  peas  and  beans,  for  one  year,  will 
prepare  the  ground  ;  but,  above  all,  potatoes  excel  for  fvvect- 
ening  and  mellowing  of  land  :  the  next  feafon  a  fallow  for 
turneps  ;  and  when  the  turneps  are  fed  off  with  fheep,  it  will 
greatly  enrich  the  land,  which  fhould  then  be  prepared  for 
lucern. 

In  regard  to  the  tillage,  and  time  of  flowing  the  lucern 
feed,  the  nature  of  the  foil  mud  be  confidered.  Heavy 
drong  land  will  require  mere  plowings  and  harrowing'?, 
and  to  be  later  fown  ;  light  land  will  need  fewer  bar  rowings 
and  plowings,  and  to  be  fown  earlier,  that  the  young 
plants  may  have  (Length  to  fend  their  roots  deep  into  the 
ground,  before  the  hot  dry  weather  comes  on  to  hurt  them  \ 
and  if,  for  the  firfb  time,  the  land  had  a  trench-plowing  f, 
it  would  be  of  great  advantage. 

In 

*  Sse  the  latter  part  of  the  piece  marked  No.  LXVI.  p.  ?.qS, 

f  A  trench-plowing  is  when  the  plow  gees  twice  in  the 
fame  furrow  ;  the  firlt  time  a  (hallow  furrow,  to  turn  down  the 
weeds;  and  the  fecond  time  you  are  to  go  as  deep  as  you  can,  to. 
turn  up  frefh  mould,  and  to  make  room  to  bury  the  weeds  the 
deeper.  This  ferves  two  good  purpofles ;  one  is  to  bury  the 
weeds  deep  enough  to  ret ;  and  the  other  is,  that  it  makes  your 
rtaple  deeper,  whereby  the  roots  will  run  down  the  fooper  out 
of  the  reach  of  dry  weather  ;  and  if  the  foil,  that  is  turned  up, 
be  ever  fo  four,  the  future  plowings,  harrowings,  and  rrifu 
Boning,  will  fvveeten  it  fufficieatly  for  the  reception  of  the  feed. 
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In  Languedoc  they  fow  no  corn  with  the  lucern  ;  and 
when  it  is  fix  or  feven  inches  high,  they  mow  it;  by  which 
all  the  feeds  of  annual  weeds  are  cut  off  and  killed. 

In  Normandy,  the  climate  being  much  the  fame  as  in 
England ,  they  fow  corn  with  it. 

In  Picardy,  and  about  Paris,  they  fow  it,  fome  with, 
others  without  corn. 

At  Avignon,  when  their  lucern  begins  to  decline,  they 
manure  their  ground  and  plow  afrefh,  and  fow  it  with 
corn  and  lucern ;  and  the  old  roots,  growing  again  with  the 
feed,  make  another  line  crop :  the  plowing  will  not  hurt 
the  old  roots. 

If  a  full  crop  of  barley  is  Town  with  lucern,  and  the 
barley  grows  very  ftrong,  the  beft  way  is  to  mow  the  barley 
when  it  is  in  the  ear. 

If  forward  peas  are  fown  on  new-broke-up  land  to  pre¬ 
pare  it  for  lucern,  it  may  be  done  in  one  year,  and  turneps 
fown  on  it  as  foon  as  the  peas  are  off :  the  turneps  may  be 
fit  to  feed  off  by  Chriflmas ;  and  as  foon  as  the  turneps  are 
off,  the  land  fhould  be  plowed,  and  lie  fallow  till  a  proper 
time  to  ftir  it  again  ;  or  it  may  have  a  trench-plowing,  as 
before  directed. 

This  method  of  giving  land  a  trench-plowing,  to  pre¬ 
pare  it  for  lucern,  is  much  to  be  recommended,  as  it  fiirs 
the  earth  almoft  as  deep  as  if  it  was  dug  with  a  garden  fpade  : 
of  what  advantage  this  mull:  be  to  a  plant  that  fends  its  roots 
deep  for  nourifhment,  need  not  be  mentioned,  as  it  can¬ 
not  but  be  obvious  to  every  reader. 

Was  labour  cheaper  than  it  is  in  England,  it  would 
doubtlefs  be  much  the  beft  way  to  dig  by  hand  all  the  land 
that  wasdeftined  to  lucern:  many  advantages  would  refult 
from  this  method  of  tillage,  and  particularly  the  weeds  and 
grafs  would  not  be  fo  apt  to  grow  as  in  plowed  land. 

I  would  heartily  recommend  it  to  fome  of  the  gentlemen 
in  Ireland,  to  fow  with  lucern  fome  of  their  land  that  has 
borne  a  crop  of  potatoes :  it  could  not  fail  fucceeding,  and 
they  would  have  a  fair  opportunity  of  trying  what  crops  this 
plant  will,  when  beft  cultivated,  yield*. 

I 

*  We  heartily  join  our  correfpondent  in  recommending  thi* 
experiment  to  the  gentlemen  of  Ireland.  N. 
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I  cannot  but  think,  that  on  good  land  that  had  borne  po¬ 
tatoes,  there  might  be  five  good  mowings  in  a  year,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  Ireland,  where  the  climate  is  rather  milder  than 
in  England  ;  and  this  without  injuring  the  roots.  An  eafy 
experiment  would,  however,  foonmake  this  matter  known  : 
I  therefore  heartily  recommend  it  to  the  attention  of  your 
Irifh  readers ;  they  are  every  day  improving  their  lands, 
and  will,  doubtlefs,  not  fufFer  this  hint  to  pafs  unnoticed. 

When  we  confider  the  many  advantages  refulting  from 
the  culture  of  this  plant,  it  is  aftoniftiing  that  it  fhould  fa 
long  efcape  our  regard  :  the  hint  was  given  us  by  the  R^»- 
man  writers  on  the  fubjedt  of  agriculture,  but  we  were  too 
much  attached  to  old  cuftoms  to  improve  it. 

in  hot  fummers  the  feed  may  be  faved  in  England,  but 
not  from  the  firft  growth ;  that  being  generally  too  rank, 
and  fubjedl  to  rot  at  bottom. 

In  Languedoc  they  fave  it  from  the  third  growth  ;  but  as 
this  climate  is  colder,  it  will  not  have  time  to  ripen,  unlefs 
faved  from  the  fecond  growth. 

A  dry  foil  is  beft  to  fave  the  feed  upon,  as  it  is  not  fo  apt 
to  grow  rank  $  and  then  it  may  poflibly  do  from  the  firft 
growth. 

As  lucern,  if  the  land  is  good,  will  bear  feveral  crops  in 
one  year,  like  clover ;  what  Mr.  Rocque  means  by  the  firft, 
fecond,  and  third  growths,  are,  he  fays,  the  different  crops 
it  produces  in  one  fummer,  which  are  three,  four,  and 
fometimes  five  mowings*,  in  cafe  no  feed  is  faved  from 
it ;  if  feed  is  faved,  it  mu  ft  be  from  the  fecond  growth  : 
the  feed  will  be  ripe  in  September,  and  muft  be  gathered 
by  hand. 

When  the  plants  are  one  year  old,  it  will  be  proper, 
with  a  large  harrow,  to  go  over  your  land  as  often  as  is  fuf- 
ficient  to  root  up  annual  weeds  and  grafs. 

The  harrow  will  not  hurt  the  lucern,  the  roots  of  it  being 
very  tough :  this  muft  be  done  in  dry  weather,  before  it 
Vol.  I.  N°.  5.  Yy  begins 

*  Mr.  Rocque,  however,  does  not  in  general  approve  of  its 
being  mown  five  times  in  a  fummer ;  as  the  plants  are  apt  to 
bleed  too  much,  and  this  damages  the  root. 
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begins  to  fprout,  which  is  very  early  in  the  fpring,  that 
the  weeds  and  grafs  may  die  ;  and  if  there  are  any  patches  of 
ground  where  the  feed  mifcarried,  a  little  feed  muff  be  fown, 
and  the  fpot  harrowed  a  dr  effing  with  rotten  dung,  at 
the  fame  time,  will  repay  the  expences  of  it  by  a  larger 
crop  :  if  the  harrow  fhould  cut  or  wound  any  of  the  roots, 
they  will  fprout  and  grow  notwithftanding. 

The  fecond  fpring,  after  fowing,  it  will  be  proper  to 
plow  the  ground,  where  the  lucern  grows,  with  a  drill- 
plow,  with  a  round  fhare,  without  a  fin  or  feather,  and 
without  a  coulter,  to  prevent  the  roots  being  too  much  hurt. 
It  fhould  lie  rough  a  few  days  to  dry  and  mellow  ;  then,  in 
line  weather,  be  harrowed  down,  to  mow  it  the  clofer. 

One,  not  ufed  to  the  culture  of  this  plant,  will  be  apt  to 
think,  that  plowing  will  dedroy  the  lucern  ;  but  any 
gentleman,  that  will  take  the  trouble  to  call  at  Mr.  Rocque’s, 
may  be  convinced  that  experience  teaches  the  contrary. 

,  To  make  hay  of  lucern,  it  fhould  be  mowed  as  foon  as 
the  bloom  appears,  or  rather  fooner :  it  mud  not  be  fpread, 
like  common  grafs,  but  lie  in  the  fwarth,  like  clover,  and 
turned  in  the  fame  manner  ;  or  the  leaves,  which  are 
mod  nutritive,  will  drop  off  f . 

Iffuffered  to  ftand  too  long  before  it  is  mowed,  the  ffalks 
will  be  too  hard  for  the  cattle  to  eat  it,  and  it  lofes  much  of  its 
goodneft. 

The  hay  is  good  for  all  forts  of  cattle  ;  and  when  horfes 
are  fed  with  it,  they  fhould  not  have  their  full  allowance  of 
corn  ;  the  lucern  anfwering,  in  a  great  meafure,  the  pur- 
pofe  of  both  corn  and  hay. 

It  is  alio  the  mod  profitable  of  any  fort  of  fodder  to  feed 
horfes  with  in  the  fu miner,  by  mowing  and  giving  it  to 
them  green. 

If 

*  If  the  weather  fhould  be  very  dry,  it  may  not  be  improper 
to  give  thefe  fpots,  after  fowing,  two  or  three  gentle  well-timed 
waterings;  always  remembering,  that  too  much  wet  deilroys  the 
feed.  R, 

f  It  fhould  rather  be  differed  to  wither  by  degrees,  than  be 
dried  by  too  hidden  and  fcorching-a  heat.  N. 
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If  the  land  is  good,  the  produce  is  incredible ;  and  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  goodnefs  and  depth  of  the  foil,  fo  will  the 
crops  be. 

Mr.  Rocque  fays  he  has  feen  lucern  mowed  five  times  *  in 
a  feafon  ;  yielding,  at  the  five  mowings,  nearly  eight  loads 
of  hay  per  acre. 

The  fpring  plowing  amongft  the  lucern  muft  be  annually 
repeated  :  it  kills  the  grafs  and  weeds,  and  makes  the  ground 
ferment,  which  promotes  vegetation  ;  and  the  oftener  it  is 
refrefhed  with  a  little  dung  on  the  furface,  the  bettter  it 
will  pay  for  the  trouble  of  cultivating  it.  If  the  dung  is  laid 
on  before  the  winter,  that  the  falts  may  be  wafhed  in  by  the 
rain  and  fnow,  and  plowed  in,  in  the  fpring,  it  will  great¬ 
ly  add  to  the  profit. 

This  is  the  fubftance  of  Mr.  Rocque’s  account  of  the  cul¬ 
ture  of  lucern ;  but  as  different  forts  of  foil  may  require  dif¬ 
ferent  methods  of  tillage,  he  has  fubjoinea  the  idea  of  a 
harrow,  with  two  handles  like  a  plow,  which  may  ferve 
in  light  land  inftead  of  the  plow,  and  will  fave  fome  labour. 

The  teeth  muff:  be  fet  at  feven  or  eight  inches  apart  in 
the  firft  row,  and  about  five  inches  long  without  the  wood. 
The  fecond  row  muff:  be  placed  nine  or  ten  inches  behind 
the  firff,  and  fo  that  the  teeth  of  the  fecond  row  may  be 
againft  the  fpaces  of  the  firff:  row  ;  and  they  muff:  be  an  inch 
longer  than  thofe  in  the  firff:  row,  fo  that  the  ground,  be¬ 
ing  loofened  a  little  by  the  firft  row,  the  teeth  of  the  fecond 
row  may  go  fomething  deeper  ;  and  the  teeth  of  the  third 
and  laft  row  muff:  be  an  inch  longer  than  thofe  of  the  fe¬ 
cond,  and  placed  fo  as  that  they  may  go  in  the  fame  tradl 
with  the  teeth  of  the  firft  row. 

The  harrow  muft  be  made  of  one  folid  piece,  four  or  five 
inches  thick,  and  the  lower  fide  muff:  be  rounded  off  towards 
the  hinder  part  where  the  teeth  are  longeft ;  whereby  the 
perfon  that  holds  it  by  the  handles,  preffing  down  a  little, 

Y  y  2  may 

\ 

*  Let  it  be  remembered,  that  five  times  will,  in  general,  be  too 
often  t©  mow  it  in  one  feafon  ;  three  times  will  be  fufiicient, 
being  belt  fed  in  fpring  and  autumn.  N* 
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may  force  the  fecond  and  third  rows  of  teeth  deeper  than  the 
firft  y  and,  by  bearing  up  a  little,  he  may  prevent  any  but 
the  firft  row  from  working.  A  very  little  pra&ice  will  be 
fufficient  to  make  any  one  ufe  it  as  occafion  requires  ;  and 
it  will  be  fo  fteady  that  no  unevennefs  of  the  ground  will  be 
able  to  throw  it  out  of  its  work,  as  a  clod  or  ftone  will  a 
common  harrow. 


The  manner  the  teeth  are  to  be  placed  in. 


Let  it  be  remarked,  that  the  foremoft  row  of  teeth  are 
placed  in  a  line  acrofs  near  the  middle  of  the  block  or  plank  ; 
the  other  two  rows  behind  that ;  and  the  fore  part  of  the 
harrow  fhould  be  heavier  than  the  hind  part  when  the  weight 
of  the  harrow  is  fufpended  on  the  firft  row  of  teeth.  The 
teeth  fhould  be  pretty  ftrong,  and  round  ;  their  being  fquare, 
as  ufual,  may  hurt  the  roots  a  little,  which  is  to  be  avoided 
as  much  as  poffible,  though  the  confequence  would  not  be 
very  great. 

By  what  has  been  faid,  your  readers  will  eafily  conceive 
that  the  above  method,  recommended  by  Mr.  Rocque,  on 
his  own  experience,  to  all  who  confult  him  on  the  fubjeCf, 
is  very  different  from  that  laid  down  by  Mr.  Miller,  in  his 
Gardener’s  Dictionary  ;  and  what  will  make  it  well  worth 
attention  is,  its  being  no  ways  effentially  different  from  the 
old  method  of  hufbandry. 

Farmers  are  fond  of  fowing  broad-caft,  it  being  no  eafy 
matter  to  make  them  comprehend  the  utility  of  a  drill-plow, 
on  any  occafion :  the  fight  of  fo  complicated  an  inftrument 
terrifies  them ;  they  think  it  moves  by  clock-work  :  and  as 
to  the  labourers,  it  is  a  very  difficult  matter  indeed  to  get 
them  to  hold  it. 

I  am  fully  fenfible,  as  I  have  already  obferved,  of  the 
good  effeCfs  of  fowing  corn  and  puife  regularly  with  inter¬ 
vals,  but  cannot  approve  of  this  method  when  applied  to  ar¬ 
tificial  graffes;  and  it  would  be  well  if  we  were  to  improve 
our  old  praCfices,  before  we  fhould  even  attempt  to  bring 
the  new  methods  into  general  ufe. 


To 
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To  pra&ife  thefe  methods  with  any  profpedl  of  fuccefs,  a 
man  fhould  know  fomething  of  the  theory  of  vegetation ; 
which  few  farmers  do.  Let,  therefore,  the  gentlemen  on 
their  demefnes  {hew  the  good  example  ;  let  them  fee  that 
their  lands  are  properly  cultivated  ;  and  if  the  methods  they 
ufe  are  attended  with  fuccefs,  the  practical  farmers  in  the 
neighbourhood  will,  prompted  by  a  view  of  gain,  be  ready 
enough  to  imitate.  I  am, 

Gentlemen, 

London,  Your  humble  fervant, 

Jan.  7,  1764.  A  Member  of  the  Society. 
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A  Letter  to  the  Editors ,  from  a  Paper  Manufacturer  ^  recom- 
mending  the  Ufe  of  Woollen  Rags ,  reduced  into  Flocks ,  m 
a  Manure . 

Gentlemen, 

IT  A  K  E  in  your  papers  on  agriculture,  fffc.-— the  de- 
fign  I  greatly  admire,  and  hope  you  will  meet  with 
the  encouragement  it  fo  well  deferves. 

Herewith  you  have  an  hint,  which  if  thought  of  any 
fervice  to  the  public,  am  certain  room  will  be  made 
for  it  in  your  valuable  repofttory. 

Woollen  rags *  *  are  well  known  to  be  an  excellent, 
lading,  manure.  The  common  method  (I  think)  is  to 
make  a  dunghill,  £sV.  &c.  of  them  f. — I  am  perfuaded, 

from 

*  Any  animal  fubltance  is  good  manure,  and  woollen  rags 
have,  by  frequent  experience,  been  found  to  be  particularly  fo, 
as  being  not  only  part  of  an  animal,  but  they  are  alfo  fuppofed 
to  be  Arongly  impregnated  with  animal  effluvia)  by  being 
ufed,  perhaps,  for  years  before  for  clothing.  N. 

f  Woollen  rags  are  often  chopped  very  fmall,  either  by  an. 
engine,  or  by  hand,  and  afterwards  fown  on  the  land :  this  is  a 
very  good  way;  but  if  any  fpeedy  efFedi  is  required  from  this 
manure,  we  join  with  our  correfpondent  in  thinking  that  the 
bell  way  is  to  reduce  them  into  flocks  by  means  of  a  paper-en¬ 
gine.  N.  3 
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from  experience,  that  reducing  them  into  Rocks  in  a 
paper-engine  (which  a  perfon  not  having  the  conveniency 
of  having  worked  by  the  force  of  water,  may  have  one 
worked  with  an  horfe)  renders  the  article  much  cheaper, 
as  a  fmall  quantity,  when  reduced  to  Rocks,  will  be  fufft- 
cient  for  an  acre,  being  then,  as  it  were,  fown  ;  confequentiy 
it  goes  much  farther,  the  manuring  is  more  regular,  and 
will  anfwer,  I  am  certain,  exceeding  well. 

I  flatter  myfelf  that  I  ill  all  often  be  entertained  with 
many  fubjeCts  on  dying,  which  I  am  inclined  to  believe 
is  greedily  defired  by  many. 

I  am  a  manufacturer  of  paper,  and  if  I  thought  that  I 
could  be  of  any  fervice  (pro  bono  publico ,  as  Mr.  Henriques 
fays)  I  would  fend  you  a  line  or  two  *  on  the  fubject,  and 
am, 

Dec.  24,  1763.  Your  moft  obedient. 

E.  B. 

*  We  are  greatly  obliged  to  our  correfpondent  for  his  kind 
offer  of  affiftance,  and  fliould  efteem  it  a  favour  if  he  would 
give  the  public  his  fentiments  on  the  following  heads. 

1.  By  what  means  could  the  materials  for  making  paper  be 
reduced  in  point  of  price,  and  augmented  in  quantity  ? 

2.  Might  not  other  materials,  as  proper  as  thofe  now  in  ufe, 
be  difcovered  and  pointed  out  ? 

3.  If  the  materials  were  mere  plentiful  and  cheaper,  would 
there  be  any  occafion  to  import  paper  ? 

4.  Why  cannot  we  make  paper  as  good,  and  as  cheap, 

as  that  made  in  France,  for  the  ufe  of  the  copper-plate  print¬ 
ers  ?  >  • 

5.  Why  cannot  we  equal  our  neighbours  the  Dutch  in  this 
manufacture  ? 

6.  Why  are  not  papers,  in  general,  as  good  now  as  they 
were  fome  years  ago  ?  and  is  it  owing  to  any  encreafe  in  the 
confumption,  and  of  courfe  in  the  demand,  fo  that  they  are 
made  with  lefs  care,  and  worfe  materials  ? 

7.  Do  not  the  manufacturers  ft  rive  to  out- do  each  other  in 
making  a  cheap,  rather  than  a  good  commodity  ? 

8.  As  paper,  particularly  that  ufed  by  printers,  fhould  be 
durable,  will  not  fome  bad  confequences  hereafter  enfue  from 
the  prefent  imperfeCt  method  of  making  it  ?  Should  our  obli¬ 
ging  correfpondent  be  kind  enough  to  anfwer  all, .or  any  of  the 
above  queftions,  other  matters  equally  interefting  may  proba¬ 
bly  occur  to  his  recollection.  N.  A,  R. 

.  \ 


1 
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P.  S.  I  think  that  a  dunghill  made  with  a  layer  of 
dung,  lime,  earth,  and  docks,  would  be  an  excellent  com¬ 
poft*. 


NUMBER  LXXXIII. 

A  Letter  to  the  Editors ,  from  Mr.  John  Irwin,  on  the  Na¬ 
ture  and  Culture  of  Potatoes  in  Ireland# 


Refcit  Indujiria ,  et  ditat , 


Gentlemen, 


TH  E  potato  is  become  a  root  of  fuch  immenfe  utility, 
efpecially  to  the  poorer  fort,  within  this  century, 
that  too  much,  methinks,  cannot  be  fa  id  towards  impro¬ 
ving,  and  extending  the  culture  of  it  f . 

In  Provence,  Dauphiny,  Switzerland,  and  feveral  other 
parts  of  Europe,  and  even  in  America,  it  yields  commo¬ 
dious,  abundant  relief  to  the  more  indigent,  as  being  ea- 
fily  and  plenteoufly  propagated  in  almoft  every  kind  of  foil. 
In  Ireland  particularly  it  is  the  principal  food  of  the  poor 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  without  which,  fince 
the  late  unproportionable  rife  of  lands  in  that  kingdom,  to 

the 


*  We  agree  with  our  correfpondent  that  this  would  be  an  ex«* 
cellent  compoft,  provided  it  was  differed  to  lie  a  coniiderable  fpace 
of  time  to  ferment  and  meliorate,  and  was  at  proper  intervals 
turned.  It  fhould  be  obferved  however,  that  the  nature  of  the  earth 
mixed  in  this  compoft  ought  to  be  as  oppoiite  as  poffible  to  the 
foil  it  is  to  be  laid  on  :  ii  on  a  clay,  fand  fhould  be  mixed  with 
the  compoft ;  but  if  a  light  porous  foil  is  to  be  manured,  clay 
fhould  make  a  part  of  the  competition;  for  the  manure  is  fuppofed 
to  act  as  a  corrector,  as  well  as  an  enricher  of  the  land,  which 
Hands  in  need  of  it:  fome  foils,  in  fa£l,  want  corresffing  only* 
being  in  their  nature  replete  with  vegetative  fait,  yet,  through 
the  compa&nefs  of  their  parts,  improper,  whilft  uncorre&ed* 
for  the  fupplying  of  plants  with  the  neceffary  food.  N. 

f  Such  notes,  to  this  piece,  as  are  diftinguifhed  by  the  tigna* 
ture  Ir.  were  added  by  Mr.  Irwin,  before  it  came  to  our  hands, 

R.  N.  E. 
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the  trade  of  it  *,  they  could  not  well  fubfift.  And,  in¬ 
deed,  it  feems  a  particular  favour  of  providence  lent  to 
them  on  this  account. 

In  times,  not  very  remote,  lands  were  cheap  there,  and 
the  peafantry,  confequently,  lived  on  nourifhment  fomewhat 
more  luxurious,  and  diverfified :  their  labour  alfo  was  lefs 
feurthenfome.  But  now,  being  obliged  to  work  hard  at 
four-pence  and  fix-pence  a  day  f ,  and  their  rents  confider- 
ably  augmented,  it  will  not  feem  furprifing  that  this  root 
alone  has  become  the  ftaple  of  their  fupport,  and  that  they 
have  been  the  firft  people  in  Europe,  or,  perhaps,  in  the 
world,  that  have  led  the  example  in  an  extenfive  improve¬ 
ment  of  it.  This  may  naturally  be  fuppofed  to  arife  from 
clofe-prejjing  neceflity,  the  mod  cogent  and  infpiriting  of 
all  motives. 

In  truth  with  much  reafon ;  for  a  poor  labourer,  in  that 
ill-fated  country,  is  driven  to  feek  his  foie  refuge  for  fub- 
fiitence  in  this  root,  from  the  inexorable  impofition  of 
a  hard-hearted  landlord,  (Tarry  I  am  to  have  it  to  fay,  too 
many  of  them  grind  the  poor  J ;  but  hope  it  will  not  be 
long  the  cafe)  who  thinks  he  cannot  get  too  much  for  his 
land  out  of  the  perfons,  or  purfes,  of  his  dependents,  and 
who  hath  fo  inverted  the  old  cuftoms,  that  a  hewer  of  wood, 
and  drawer  of  water,  (and  many  of  thefe  perhaps  descend¬ 
ants  of  former  proprietors)  can  afford  himfelf  but  a  misera¬ 
ble  fcanty  platter  of  potatoes,  feafoned  with  a  palatable 
grain  of  fait,  and  wafhed  down  with  a  draft  from  the  next 
rivulet,  to  fupport  the  fatigue  of  thirteen  hours  ( flatute  quan¬ 
tity  )  of  unceafing  labour,  about  his  ancient  maniion-houfe, 

or 

*  It  is,  indeed,  furprifing  to  think  how  fome  farmers  con¬ 
trive  to  pay  their  rents ;  many  farms,  which  ufed  to  let  for  Se¬ 
ven  Shillings,  and  eight  Shillings  an  acre,  not  many  years  ago, 
are  now  rented  at  fourteen,  Sixteen,  and  even  Seventeen  or  eigh¬ 
teen  fhillings  an  acre.  N. 

f  In  and  about  Dublin,  common  labour  is  from  ten  pence 
to  eighteen  pence  per  day,  or  nearly  thereabouts.  Ir. 

J  Otherwife,  opprefiing  the  indigent,  or  lowe*  clals  of  peo¬ 
ple;  a  vulgar  exprefiion  in  Ireland.  Ir.  To  grind  the  faces  of  the 
poor  is  alio,  in  England,  a  common  exprefiion.  R, 
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or  in  his  elegant  gardens,  «W/-laid-out  doles,  or  refrejhing 
bog- holes  *. 

If  fuch  fimple  living  was  the  diet  of  our  firft  anceftors, 
(as  reported)  how  much  are  they  to  be  envied  for  the 
healthfulnefs  of  it,  in  corpparifon  to  that  of  our  over-gor¬ 
ging,  luxurious  times!  Or,  if  fuch  be  the  condition  of  a 
province,  (peak,  oh  !  Ireland,  how  happy  thy  lot  to  be  an¬ 
nexed  to  Britain  !  by  which,  at  leaft,  if  thy  poor  have  not 
full  meals,  they  have  healthy  ones,  liberty ,  property,  inde¬ 
pendence  ;  and,  in  imitation  of  their  elder  filler,  they  may 
poffibly  foon  run  a  madding  into  riot  and  licenctoufriefs  : 
the  fweets  of  liberty  neither  perhaps  comprehend. 

But  to  quit  invidious  comparifons,  (which  the  prefent 
poor  Corfecans  might  as  judinably  make  on  a  fimilar  oc¬ 
casion-—)  and  return  to  our  purpofc. 

The  potato  is  a  root,  a  little  of  which  is  very  fh»sng, 
quickly  appeafing  hunger  5  but  by  no  means  a  lading  folid 
nourifhment  for  a  labourer,  as  evidently  teftifv  th«  fqua- 
lid  looks  of  numbers  of  the  poorer  Irifh;  though  at  the 
fame  time  it  is  in  general  wholefome,  agreeing  with  mod:  fio~ 
machs  that  can  vary  their  food  ;  but,  like  other  productions 
Vol.  I.  N°.  5.  Z  z  of 
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I  have  heard  many  of  the  poorer  Irifh  complain  of  this 
wretched  diet  as  long  as  I  can  remember.  But  as  the  country 
Is  naturally  fertile,  his  to  be  prefumed,  in  another  century,  hus¬ 
bandry  will  be  fo  improved  there,  as  to  have  beef,  pork,  pulfe, 
bread,  &c.  as  plenty  as  in  England.  By  the  means  of  taking  ccn - 
acres,  otherwife  oat-foil ,  which  their  own  labour,  and  that  of  their 
wives  and  children,  in,  fpinning  linen  and  woollen  yarn,  enables 
them  to  do  with  great  difficulty,  they  afford  themfelves  now  and 
then  a  little  oaten  bread,  (a  great  dainty  with  the  poor  fouls  i  ) 
and  this  they  find  refrefhes  and  invigorates  them  much.  If  with 
this  they  can  cornpafs  the  milk  of  a  cow  or  two,  his  but  what  the 
fmaller  part  of  them  can  have,  grazing  being  greatly  rifen  on 
them  of  late  years,  and  very  immoderately  fo,  even  unpropor- 
tionably  high,  as  the  lands  have  been  rifen  by  the  chief,  or  head 
landlords.  As  to  wheaten  bread,  which  is  now  in  plenty  in 
moil  countries  of  Europe,  they  fcarce  know  any  thing  of  it. 
It  would  be  too  great  a  dainty  for  them  (as  their  land¬ 
lords  imagine)  though  a! moil  as  eafiiy  procured  as  oat  bread, 
Jr. 
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of  the  earth,  forbid  in  many  cafes  by  the  medicinal 
tribe 

It  is  however  very  favourable  to  population ;  for  in  the 
weftern  parts,  efpecially,  of  Ireland,  it  is  common  to  fee  fix, 
eight,  ten,  and  fometimes  more  children,  the  ifTue  of  one 
couple,  ftarting  almoft  naked,  preceded  by  two  or  three 
cur-dogs,  out  of  a  turf-wall  hut,  or  cabin,  to  behold  the 
traveller,  or  any  other  incidental  caufe  of  curiofity. 

The  poorer  Tort  being  generally  faithful  in  wedlock, 
thefe  children  are,  for  the  mod  part,  born  uncontaminated 
by  our  modifh  London  and  Paris  diforders.  Health  is 
{freaked  over  their  rofeate  cheeks,  like  the  beautiful  tinge 
©f  a  fummer’s  morning;  their  limbs  are  robuft,  and  fome- 
what  clumfily  fhaped,  in  this  differing  from  the  American, 
but  far  exceeding  him  in  a  fine  complexion.  This  how¬ 
ever,  to  the  great  detriment  of  the  kingdom,  is  foon  de- 
flroyed  by  the  frrioke  of  their  barbaroufly-conftrudled  ca¬ 
bins,  there  being  no  outlet  for  fmoke  in  them  but  the  door; 
otherwife,  we  might  well  prefume,  the  female  peafantry  of 
that  country  would  be,  at  leaf,  as  handfome  as  they  are  in 
England  f.  Nay,  as  it  is,  London  can  witnefs,  there  are 

exqui- 

*  Mr.  Ellis,  and  others,  give  very  juft  accounts  of  the 
healthy,  nutritive  qualities  of  this  invaluable  root ;  but  had  he 
been  obliged  to  live  entirely  on  it  at  hard  labour,  as  moil  of 
the  poorer  Irifh  are,  he  would  have  often  found  occafion  for 
the  addition  of  a  little  bread,  beef,  and  other  more  fubftantial 
aliments  to  enable  him  to  get  well  through  the  fatigue  of  con- 
jftant  work.  It  being  now  become  a  natural  food  to  Hibernian, 
itomachs,  and  an  antifcorbutic,  it  confequently  frees  them,  in 
a  great  meafure,  from  that  confuming  diforder  ;  but  when  too 
much  ufed,  or  principally  fo,  as  is  the  practice  in  that  country, 
I  am  apprehensive  it  promotes  dyfenteries,  defluxions,  and  ail 
phlegmatic  diforders,  to  which,  though  generally  a  thin  lean 
people,  they  are  much  fubject ;  and  in  this  it  is  aflifted  by  the 
natural  moifture  of  the  climate,  occasioned  by  its  vicinity  to 
the  great  Weftern,  or  Atlantic  ocean  ;  and  not  fo  much  to  the 
bogs,  and  marfliy  grounds,  as  is  the  vulgar  erroneous  opinion. 
It  may  well  agree  with  the  opulent,  becaufe  it  is  capable  of 
many  palatable,  culinary  improvements.  Ir. 

f  The  Irifh  cabins,  or  huts,  are  in  the  weftern' parts  con¬ 
tinually  involved  in  fmoke  ;  thofe  in  the  counties  immediately 

about 
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exquHItely  beautiful  ones  of  them,  refcued  every  year  from 
the  certain  deftrudtion  of  the  fmoke,  and  bad  provender. 

Thefe 

about  Dublin  are  not  fo  much  fo,  being  fomewhat  better  con- 
kructed.  The  fmoke  mull  be  very  deftrudtive  to  the  fkin.  I 
made  my  obfervation  on  feveral  of  both  fexes,  and  different 
ages,  who  refided  conftantly  in  my  neighbourhood  in  huts  ;  and 
I  found  the  alteration  in  hue,  and  cutaneous  frefhnefs  and 
fmoothnefs  evident,  even  in  thofe  aged  from  twenty-five  to 
forty.  Some  of  them  looked  as  fhrivelled,  parched-up,  and 
worn,  as  if  they  had  been  fixty.  Add  to  this  the  fmoking  of 
tobacco,  which  is  univerfal  amongft  them,  and  a  great  drier  ; 
they  are  neverthelefs  very  fubjedl  to  defluxions  of  all  kinds. 
This  phyficai  caufe  it  is  that  fpoils  the  external  look  of  half 
the  country  wenches  of  the  kingdom,  the  pungent  quality 
of  the  fmoke  afting  more  powerfully  on  the  fofter  and  more 
delicate  texture  of  their  fkin ;  whereas  the  men  are  not  fo  foon 
affedled  by  it,  from  the  coarfer  grain  of  theirs.  Befides,  the 
conflant  exercife  which  pufhes  out  the  groffer  humours,  and 
not  being  fo  much  in  doors,  as  the  females,  faves  them  a  while 
longer  from  the  pernicious  effects  of  it.  The  poor  are  the 
more  carelefs  about  the  conftru&ion  of  their  cabins,  which 
caufes  this  eternal  cloud  of  fmoke,  on  account  of  an  evil  cuf- 
tom  much  prevailing.  When  a  poor  man  comes  to  live  with 
a  gentleman  farmer,  or  other  renter  of  land,  he  commonly 
brings  what  he  calls  his  houfe  along  with  him.  This  houfe  is 
no  more  than  a  few  miferable  flicks  of  very  flight  girthing, 
which  ferve  for  the  roof:  any  deficiency,  neceffity  obliges  him 
to  fupply  from  the  next  neighbour’s  grove.  It  happens,  per¬ 
haps,  foon  after,  in  the  courfe  of  fublunary  events,  that  he  gets 
warning  from  his  maker  to  quit  his  fervice  (the  ufual  times 
are  in  November  and  May)  :  the  poor  fellow  defires  his  houfe 
may  be  let  with  him  ;  but  this  requefi:  is  generally  denied,  for 
no  other  reafon,  that  I  know  of,  but  to  let  the  houfe  tumble 
down  on  the  premifes.  The  mailers,  indeed,  retain  them  to 
put  others  into  them  ;  but  the  poor  are  fometimes  fuperftiti- 
ous  in  this  refpeft,  and  rather  bund  themfelves  a  new  cabin 
than  fucceed  their  neighbour  in  a  dry  feafoned  one.  From 
hence  we  may  eafily  perceive  why  the  fmoke  happens  to  be 
fo  detrimental  to  the  poorer  natives.  5Tis  certain,  were  they 
fure  to  remain  (and  none  of  them  are  fare  of  any  term  ex¬ 
cept  they  have  leafes)  but  fix  months  in  a  place,  they  ought, 
by  a  proper  conftrudlion  of  their  cabin,  to  ward  off  the  fmoke 
for  that  time,  which  they  might  do  at  a  moil  trifling  expence; 
but  their  being  in  a  hate  almoft  like  the  wandering  Arabs, 

Z  z  2  caufe* 
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Thefe  children,  that  look  thus  healthily,  are  fed  by  the 
fond  parents,  for  about  the  firft:  ten  years,  with  the  beft 
the  cabin  can  afford  :  if  there  be  a  little  milk,  butter, 
oaten  bread,  pulfe,  or  meat,  a  good  part  falls  to  their 
Ihare ;  but  when  they  become  more  adult,  they  mu  ft 
fhare  in  the  chance  of  the  potatoes,  fait,  and  cool 
forms:,  as  before  mentioned.  From  this  fhort  fketch, 
which  is  a  true  one,  but  not  near  fo  full  as  the  fubjecf 
would  admit,  though  not  the  limits  of  a  letter,  we  may 
eafily  perceive  the  great  benefit  of  the  potato  to  Ireland  ; 
that  it  is  not  lefs  wanted  there,  than  well  cultivated  ;  it 
feeming  in  a  manner  to  have  been  created  for  that  cli¬ 
mate,  in  which  it  thrives  fo  remarkably  well ;  and  in  which 
branch  of  agriculture  the  natives  are  fo  fuperiorly  fkil- 
ful.— Let  us  now  proceed  to  their  methods  of  cultiva¬ 
ting  it. 

There  are  feveral  ways  of  breeding  potatoes  in  Ire¬ 
land,  which  partly  arife  from  the  difference  in  foil,  and 
kinds  of  feed.  The  different  foils  for  this  purpofe  in  ufe 
in  my  neighbourhood,  for  about  twenty  years  paft,  and 
which,  I  believe,  are  pretty  general,  are  the  following, 
wherein  they  are  abundantly  propagated,  viz. 

Firft,  On  rich  clay  land  without  any  manure,  vulgarly 
called  grafs  potatoes. 

When  a  leafe  is  near  being  expired,  that  is,  during  the 
laft  feven  years  of,  ir,  if  there  be  no  covenants  grounded  on 
the  ftatute  againft  wafte,  &c.  the  tenant,  finding  no  hopes 
of  a  renewal,  fets  conffiderable  trads  in  this  way,  where  the 
foil  will  admit  of  it. 

Secondly,  On  good  ley  land  well  gravelled,  (otherwife 
funded)  which  ought  to  be  done  a  year  before  planting.  But 

the 

caufes  in  them  great  inattention  in  this  refpeft.  I  have 
hinted  this  to  many  of  them,  and  prevailed  on  feveral  to  be¬ 
come  more  orderly  and,  neat  in  their  dwelling;  obferving  to 
them,  that  if  they  happen  to  have  a  few  pounds  of  butter 
for  fale  in  autumn,  they  can  fcarcely  fell  it  on  account  of 
kbe  fmoky  take,  which  is  intolerable.  Ir. 
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the  poorer  fort,  who  are  the  chief  cultivators  of  this 
are  obliged  to  fand  and  plant  at  the  fame  time,  or  nearly 
thereabouts ;  which  is  very  deftruCtive  to  themfelves,  their 
potatoes  not  having  the  proper  benefit  of  the  manure  ;  at 
leafl  one  part  in  three  of  the  return  are  on  this  account  ex¬ 
ceeding  fmall,  and  are  from  hence  called  poreens  by  them, 
being  a  diminutive  exprefiion.  Whole  fields  are  fet  in  this 
way*,  (commonly  called  fpaddane ,  as  I  noticed  in  a  former 
letter)  in  which  a  confiderable  trade  is  driven  ‘}  efpecialiy  in 
the  provinces  of  Munjler  and  Connaught . 

Had  it  been  properly  and  moderately  done,  it  would  be 
a  fine  preparation  for  the  encreafe  of  corn,  and  the  laying 
down  and  bringing  in,  or,  in  other  terms,  the  reclaiming  of 
land  ;  but  the  poor  do  it  fo  negligently,  and  mangle  it  fo 
intolerably,  having  but  a  fhort  temporary  ufe  in  it,  beildes 
paying  near  double  the  worth  for  it,  that  this  manufacture, 
which  might  otherwife  be  of  confiderable  benefit  to  Ireland, 
is,  as  now  carried  on,  rather  the  contrary  ;  both  which  I  may 
have  occafion  hereafter  toprove  in  fome  future  letters  to  you. 

Thirdly,  On  ground  previoufly  gravelled  (that  is,  perhaps 
fix  months  before)  and  dunged  at  fetting  time.  There  is  but 
little  done  in  this  way,  except  by  the  gentry,  and  renters  of 
land  for  their  private  ufe  ;  it  being  as  yet  out  of  reach  of  the 
peafantry,  unlefs  in  a  few  inftances. 

Fourthly,  On  the  ley  wiith  dung  alone.  Marie  is  not  in 
ufe  in  my  neighbourhood,  though  there  is  plenty  of  it  iii 
feveral  parts  of  it ;  therefore  cannot  yet  inform  you  how 
it  would  do  for  the  potatoes  in  that  diftricl.  As  to  potatoes 
fet  in  the  ley  with  dung  alone,  this  manufacture  alfo  is 
done',  as  you  may  judge,  moftly  by  the  more  opulent.  I 
have,  however,  often  feen  large  fields  fet  in  this  way  to  the 
public  ;  but  it  is  not  of  late  years  fo  much  the  cuftom,  this 
fort  of  land  being  commonly  kept  for  grazing  :  this  hurts 
the  land  ;  and  any  preparation  out  of  the  ley  for  potatoes  will, 
if  not  previoufly  gravelled. 

Fifthly,  In  arable  or  fiubble  land  (vulgarly  called  flicking 
qr  thrufling  of  potatoes,  becaufe  they  are  Town  with  a  flick, 

pointed 
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*  See  Number  II.  p.  8. 
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pointed  at  the  end,  about  an  inch  diameter  and  two  feet  long;, 
with  the  loy  *  (otherwife  the  Xrifh  fpade)  as  I  will  more  fully 
explain  in  the  fequel.)  In  this  method  dung  is  alfo  ufed, 
which  fhall  be  noticed  in  loco . 

Thefe  are  the  mod  general  methods  that  now  occur  to 
tne,  or  I  believe  that  are  in  ufe.  There  are,  however,  fome 
others  arifing  from  the  quality  of  the  feed,  pradlifed  only 
by  the  curious,  in  which  the  plants  are  put  down  at  nine 
or  twelve  inches  afunder  every  way,  in  little  hillocks,  (like 
the  hop  plant)  as  pradtifed  in  feveral  counties  here  in  Eng¬ 
land  5  and,  if  you  land  them  at  certain  proper  Hated  times 
while  vegetation  continues,  you  will  have  a  handfome  neft  of 
large  oblong  potatoes  at  every  landing. 

1  made  the  experiment  of  one  fort  in  my  garden ;  and  out 
of  half  a  dozen  potatoes  cut  into  feveral  pieces,  each  having 
an  eye,  I  had,  to  the  bell  of  my  remembrance,  without  ex¬ 
aggeration, 

*  The  iron  part  of  the  loy ,  or  Irifn  fpade,  is  not  quite  half  fo 
broad  at  the  edge  as  the  Englifh  garden  fpade:  it  is  about  a 
foot  or  fixteen  inches  long,  gently  decreafingto  about  one  third  of 
it  from  the  edge,  and  the  fame  way  encreafing  to  the  top,  where 
(being  lapped  about  two  inches  over  along  the  back  or  undermoll: 
fides)  it  forms  a  fort  of  conical  focket,  in  which  it  receives  the 
tree,  always  made  of  afh,  which  fills  it  up  and  rifes  wider  about 
three  or  four  inches  higher  than  the  iron  :  here  the  handle  rifes 
from  the  left  fide  (fo  as  to  admit  the  foot  entirely  on  the  right 
fide)  to  about  three  foot  and  a  half  high,  without  any  eye  on 
top,  as  on  the  Englifh  fpades.  With  this  inllrument  they  dex- 
teroufly  perforate  that,  in  general,  lliff,  or  gravelly  foil,  which 
with  the  broad-edged  fpade  they  never  could  do  to  any  profit 
in  the  common  way  of  labour,  the  ground  being  much  more 
compact  than  in  England,  not  fo  open  or  inclined  to  a  loam  : 
thefe  loys  are  in  ufe  with  them  near  2000  years.  Their  Jlanes 
or  fpades  for  cutting  turf  fire,  or  bog  fuel,  are  of  the  fame  form, 
except  that  on  the  left  or  off  corner  of  the  edge  iffues  out 
ftraight  a  piece  of  iron,  like  the  cock  of  a  garden  dial,  the  bafe 
of  which,  being  welded  to  the  fides  of  the  Jlane ,  and  edo*ed 
underneath,  enables  the  labourer  to  fnape  his  turf  in  an  inftant, 
and  throw  it  up  on  the  bank,  where  there  is  commonly  a  little 
boy  or  girl  to  receive  it ;  .  this  I  have  feen  them  do  with  great 
dexterity  from  the  bottom  of  a  bog-hole  near  fifteen  feet  deep; 
but  they  frequently  fink  much  deeper.  I  cannot  think  but  both 
thefe  inftruments  would  be  very  ufeful  in  many  parts  of  England, 
efpecially  where  the  fpirit  of  improvement  hath  encouragers.  Ir» 
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aggeration,  a  quantity  nearly  equal  to  twelve  Wincheiter 
bulhels. 

This  kind  of  potato  is  introduced  into  Ireland  but  of  late 
years :  it  is  however  well  known  there. 

A  potato  entirely  black  is  alfo  in  ufe  'fn  Fingal,  near 
Dublin,  fru£lifies  abundantly,  and  eats  exceeding  dry, 
which  principally  marks  the  goodnefs  of  this  root  in  almoil 
every  inftance. 

As  to  the  description  Cff  the  potato,  its  origin,  and  kinds 
moll  in  ufe,  it  may  not  be  amifs  to  treat  a  little  before  I 
proceed  to  the  cultivation  of  it. 

The  potato  is  a  bacciferous  herb,  with  excellent  roots, 
bearing  winged  leaves,  a  belled  flower,  and  fundry  dark- 
green  apples  *  about  the  flze  of  children’s  marbles.  It  is 
of  the  ftfer  or  fifarum  kind  ;  and  moil  naturalifts  imagine  it 
to  be  the  Jifaimn  Peruvianum ,  or  fkirrets  cf  Peru ,  and 
thought  to  be  long  in  ufe  among  the  Spaniards,  Italians,  In¬ 
dians,  and  feveral  other  nations. 

It  is  probable  the  jefuiftical  dynafty,  by  virtue  of  their  ab- 
folute  power  in  the  fine  country  of  Paraguay ,  have  greatly 
improved  its.  cultivation  in  that  remarkably  benign  and  fer¬ 
tile  climate. 

It  was  firfl  brought  into  Ireland ,  about  the  beginning  of 
the  feventeenth  century,  by  the  unfortunate  Sir  Walter  Ra¬ 
leigh  9  (who  introduced  tobacco  much  about  the  fame  time) 
and  planted  in  the  county  of  Cork .  The  ftrfi:  trial  the  inha¬ 
bitants  made  of  them,  was  on  the  apples,  which  they  boiled 
and  eat;  but  thefe  not  agreeing  with  the  ftomach,  they  made 
the  happy  experiment  on  the  root,  which  ever  fince  hath 
proved  fo  beneficial  to  that  kingdom. 

There 

*  3Tis  find  the  potato  apple  makes  a  good  pickle,  and  foms 
have  tried  them  for  feed  ;  but  I  fancy,  if  they  anfwered  in  this 
manner,  the  Irifh  would  not  be  ignorant  of  it  at  this  day  ;  fbr 
fuch  an  eafy  refource  would  be  very  agreeable  to  their  indigence, 
7'here  have  been  feveral  curious  experiments  made  on  the  culture 
of  this  root;  but'as  I  write  to  inftru&,  and  not  merely  to  am  ufe, 

I  think  it  better  not  to  fwell  this  letter  with  them,  referring 
your  readers,  who  chufe  fuch  information,  to  the  various  books  oa 
agriculture.  Ir. 
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There  are  feveral  kinds  of  them.  Mr.  Maxwell ,  of  Ark - 
land  in  Scotland ,  a  vhry  judicious  gentleman,  has  particularlv 
noticed  fix  forts,  viz.  The  long  red ,  the  round  red  ;  the  /??zfr 
white ,  the  round  white ,  or  Spanifh  potato  ;  the  blue ,  th £  leather* 
coaty  and  an  early  kind  that  comes  in  a  month  fooner  than 
the  common  fort,  though  planted  at  the  fame  time. 

This  root  being  greatly  manufactured  in  Ireland,  they 
mix  mold  of  the  better  forts  promifcuoufly,  both  for  ufe  and 
feed. 

I  remember,  about  twenty-five  years  ago,  the  large  red 
potato*,  then  called  the  Cajlonian^  ( perhaps  from  Cajlile,) 
as  alfo  the  oblong  Spanifh  white  potato,  to  be  chiefly  in 
ufe  5  but  now  a  leffer  fort,  fuch  as  the  Munjler  or  kidney 
potato,  of  a  whitiih  or  lightifh  yellow  colour,  the  leather- 
coat,  or  round  red  Cronian  potato,  with  a  rough  thick 
fkin,  and  particularly  that  (tiled  the  Spanifh  white  potato,  are 
mofliy  in  ufe. 

All  thefe  forts  are  cut  for  feed,  according  to  the  number 
of  eyes  on  them,  and  thrive  generally  well  with  very 
little  care  ;  fo  that  all  forts  being  now  fo  plenty,  and  an- 
fwering  fo  well,  there  are  (as  we  may  eafily  judge)  no  over 
nice  diitindtions  made  about  them  there  f .  The  poorer  Irifh, 

who 


*  This  potato  is  now  much  cultivated  about  London,  the 
gentry  in  particular  being  very  fond  it.  Perhaps  they  think  it 
makes  a  fio-ure  on  their  table,  on  account  of  its  colour  :  as  to  its 

O  y 

tafte,  it  does  not  exceed  the  pale-yellow  potato,  which  is  by 
many  thought  to  be  a  fweeter  root.  N. 

f  As  to  the  manner  of  preferving  potatoes  in  the  winter 
againft  fro  ft  and  hogs,  their  two  greateft  enemies,  they  are  often 
confidered  of  fuch  little  value  in  Ireland,  efpecially  in  plentiful 
years,  that  the  peafants  bury  them  in  holes  dug  in  common 
fields,  on  which  they  lay  a  thick  covering  of  earth  well  prefled 
down;  and  if  the  feafon  proves  frofty,they  lay  on  ftraw,  rotten  hay, 
or  litter.  They  are  beft  preferved  in  very  dry  places,  kept  as 
much  as  poflible  from  the  air  by  a  thick  covering  of  dry  earth, 
(but  fine  fand  is  better)  and  over  all  dry  ftraw,  haulm,  litter 
or  hay.  In  brick  vaults,  almoft  without  thefe  precautions,  they 
are  preferved  effectually,  but  more  finely  with  them.  Some 
put  them  into  pits  with  layers  of  ftraw,  between.  This 
though  under  the  open  air,  may  do ;  but  it  would  be  beft  done 
by  the  rich  in  an  out-oflice,  and  by  the  poor  in  a  corner  of 
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who  affect  not  to  plant  this  root  in  bottom  lands,  or  wet 
fwampy  grounds,  unlefs'hard  preffed  for  foil,  are  even  in 
this  cafe  feldom  attentive  about  the  kind  of  potato  they  put 
down,  the  return  being  commonly  wet,  unfit  for  eating, 
and  only  proper  for  feed,  which  (from  my  little  experience) 

I  think  makes  but  indifferent,  though  fown  in  the  beft 
prepared  upland  5  for  too  much  moifture,  as  well  as  too 
much  dung,  makes  a  potato  wet :  and  plant  it  when  you 
will,  I  am  apprehenfive  it  never  lofes  this  quality,  which 
is  the  worft  it  can  have,  except  being  rotten,  or  froR-bit : 
nor  will  any  eat  fo  well,  raifed  from  dung,  as  without. 

As  the  potato  thrives  in  different  foils,  fo  there  are  diffe¬ 
rent  methods  of  cultivating  it :  I  will  therefore  now  pro¬ 
ceed  to  that  moft  generally  in  ufe  in  my  neighbourhood, 
(and  indeed  ‘all  over  the  kingdom)  called  grafs  potatoes 
or  fpuddane ,  and  by  fome  (improperly)  con-acres  *,  which 
Vol.  I.  N°.  5.  3  A  feems 

their  cabin.  Thefe  often  put  them  on  hurdles  nearly  over  the  fire, 
fo  that  the  continual  fmofce  that  furrcunds  them  becomes  a  good 
prefervative,  and  makes  them  eat  dry  and  mealy,  their  two  chief 
excellencies.  The  farmers  pile  them  up  in  one  of  their  offices, 
with  an  outfide  facing  of  bog  turf  ttjpll  faved ;  but  they  are  often¬ 
times  negligent  in  not  having  them  covered,  on  top,  with  fine 
dry  fand,  or  earth,  ftraw ,  &c.  by  which  negledi  the  frofl 
eafily  gets  at  them,  and  penetrates  deep  into  the  heap,  befides 
fpoiling  all  the  outfide  ones  :  fome  lay  on  horfe  dung,  but  it 
may  hurt  their  vegetative  quality  :  fome,  who  are  overtaken  by 
the  froft,  before  they  dig,  (though  fometimes  this  work  is  done 
in  fuch  weather,  but  improperly)  cover  their  beds  well  with 
litter,  &c.  which  I  have  obferved  to  preferve  a  good  part,  but 
feldom  the  whole.  They  ffiould  by  no  means  be  ever  wafhed, 
except  previous  to  domeftic  ufe  ;  nor  ought  the  Ikin  to  be 
pared  off,  as  is  done  with  the  turnep  ;  (both  which  errors  I  find 
are  much  pradtifed  in  and  about  London)  for  by  wafhing 
away  the  finer  particles  of  earth  from  their  pores,  they  not  only 
fhrivel  and  decay  fooner  in  a  mild  leafon,  but  admit  the  rotting 
influence  of  the  fro  it  in  a  fevereone:  alfo,when  they  are  pared  be¬ 
fore  boiling,  the  water  affie&s  the  meal  or  core,  in  fuch  a  manner, 
that  they  feldom  eat  fo  dry  and  mealy  as  they  otherwife  would, 
which  is  the  peculiar  excellence  of  this  root.  In. 

*  Con-acres  rather  con  fill  of  flubble-land,  fet  in  fmall  divi- 
fions  to  the  poor.  This  is  commonly  appropriated  to  oats,  and 
is  called  oat-foil.  It  is  almoft  as  difficult  to  get  in  the  rent  of 
it,  as  that  of  fpuddane  land.  Some  ftridler  landlords  detain  the 

produce 
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fecms  to  be  the  natural  culture,  but  doubtlefs  not  fo  good  to 
make  the  land  ftand  long  proof,  (notwithftanding  the  gravel- 
ing)  as  if  artificial  manures  were  added,  fuch  as  dung,  com- 
poft,  lime,  &c.  for  marie,  lime-ftone,  gravel,  fea-fand, 
fhells,  I  confider  in  the  clafs  of  natural  manures  and 
the  beft ;  and  providence  hath  kindly  given  them  in  every 
fpot,  (even  in  the  unpromifing  deferts  of  Zara ,  &c.)  had 
we  known  how  to  come  at  them. 

Land  in  the  ley,  (as  I  faid  before)  and  that  which  requires 
no  manure,  thelrifh  feek  moil  greedily  after;  fome  of  which 
has  not  been  plowed  perhaps  within  this  century :  fo  that 
you  can  only  juft  diftinguifh  that  it  has  been  tilled,  and  the 
tilth  generally  curved,  the  old  people  inclining  the  plow 
with  the  cafual  ftiape  of  the  field,  fo  as  to  let  the  water  in 
the  furrow  havie  a  drip  or  fall. 

When  a  peafant  has  the  good  luck  to  get  a  bit  of  fuch 
choice  ground,  (for  two  or  three  of  them  will  be  concerned 
in  an  acre,  and  few  take  more  than  one)  he  follows  the 
old  ridge  with  his  %,  or  Irifh  fpade,  unlefs  compelled 
by  the  pofTeffor  of  the  land  to  make  his  ridges  ftraight, 
which  he  moft  unwillingly  does,  and  at  beft  but  aukwardly, 
with  a  rope  made  of  hay  or  ftraw,  or  fome  of  his  wife’s 
worft  tow  j  neither  of  which  ftretching  right,  and  often 
breaking,  feldom  admit  well-looking  ridges  :  thefe  he  makes 
from  one  end  of  his  ground  to  the  other,  the  beds  being 
about  three,  or  at  moft  four  feet  wide,  and  the  furrows,  or 
trenches,  about  two  *.  When  he  depofits  the  feed  on  his 

bed, 

produce  on  the  premifes  till  paid,  and  many  of  the  poor  leave 
it  on  their  hands,  which  obliges  them  to  take  it  home  at  great 
lofs  ;  yet  they  afterwards  fue  for  the  rent  by  procefs  or  civil 
bill  at  the  affizes,  (which  is  a  great  pra&ice,  and  very  beneficial 
for  the  Iri fh  circuiting  attorneys)  and  eafily  obtain  the  decree 
of  the  court ;  but  notwithstanding,  they  do  not  always  recover 
the  damages.  Ir. 

*  The  irifh,  if  they  pofiibly  can  avoid  it,  do  not  plant  their 
potatoes  acrofs  the  old  ridges,  which  undoubtedly  would  be 
beft  for  the  landlord,  the  earth  being  thereby  better  mixed,  and 
brought  to  an  evener  furface  in  futura.  Having  only  a  fhort 
temporary  ufe  in  it,  (bring  feldom  allowed  three  crops,  rather 
commonly  but  one)  they  think  planting  along  the  old  ridge 
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bed,  at  about  four  or  fix  inches  at  moft  afunder,  he  divides 
the  turf  of  his  furrow  in  two  equal  parts,  which  he  turns 
alternately  in  fods  on  the  edge  or  verge  of  each  bed,  the 
green  fide  on  the  potatoes,  cutting  the  fods  on  three  Tides  or 
angles,  leaving  that  next  the  bed  uncut.  This  laborious 
work  the  poor  fellow  does  furprizingly  quick  :  two  more 
men  follow  him,  one  digging  the  under  flratum,and  throw** 
ing  up  on  the  middle  of  the  bed  as  much  of  the  earth  as 
he  conveniently  can  with  his  loy :  the  remainder  the  third 
man  calls  on  with  his  fhovel,  fettling  the  bed  in  the  form,  or 
manner,  in  which  it  is  to  remain  *. 

Some  cover  their  potatoes  at  firfl  (through  want  of 
time)  with  only  the  fod,  and  about  four  or  five  inches  of 
earth,  and  finifti  them  perhaps,  that  is,  call  the  lad  covering 
on  them,  not  for  a  month,  or  fix  weeks  after ;  which  poflibly 
may  greatly  check  their  growth.  Many  account  this  the 
bed  way,  and  it  is  become  common  ;  but  I  attribute  the 
negk£t  of  not  finifhing  their  potatoes,  (as  the  term  is)  in 
due  time,  to  no  want  of  proper  knowledge  in  the  common 

3  A  2  Lift, 

■  * 

the  moft  profitable  hufbandry,  which  is  an  erroneous  notion, 
for  many  phyfical  reafons  needlefs  to  enumerate ;  fo  that  the 
plantations  generally  look  very  ill  to  the  eye  :  add  to  this,  that 
they  are  enfolicitous  about  the  breadth  of  the  ridges  always  ad¬ 
hering  to  that  of  the  old  ;  and  even,  if  there  happen  to  be  no 
figns  remaining  of  the  old  tillage,  they  are  Hill  prone  to  thefe 
defers  in  method,  juft  before  obferved.  Ir; 

•  The  Irifh,  when  they  conveniently  can,  cover  in  their  po¬ 
tatoes  all  at  once  ;  but  when  leifure,  or  rather  liberty,  does  not 
permit,  (which  is  too  often  the  cafe)  they  cover  them  at  firft 
about  four  or  five  inches  deep,  and  where  they  begin  to  appear, 
give  them  a  fecond  covering,  nearly  like  the  firft,  which  moft 
commonly  finifhes  the  planting  :  fome  few  indeed  do  them  over 
very  lightly  a  third  time;  but  this  muft  be  done  with  circum- 
fpe&ion.  The  common  Irifh  are  better  naturalifts  than  ons 
would  imagine  ;  though  they  cannot  be  eafily  got  out  of  their 
old  auk  ward  unprofitable  cuftoms,  they  neverthelefs  are  very  in^- 
telligent  in  what  belongs  to  their  potatoes,  corn  and  cattle  : 
they  know  by  frequent  coverings,  that  the  weeds  are  prevented 
from  robbing  the  potatoes  of  the  fubftance  of  the  dung  and 
earth,  as  is  alfo  the  potato  ftalk,  by  being  thus  choked  till  the 
oot  becomes  of  a  fize  to  draw  fuflicient  nourifhment  in  fpitc  of 
.  They  are  fcarcely  hurt  by  any  weeds,  except  the  thijfk  or 
ock,  and  thefe  they  are  careful  to  cut  away.  Ir. 
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Irifh,  but  their  inability  to  give  the  proper  attention  to  their 
own  little  affairs,  cccafioned  by  the  greedy  feverity  of  their 
maflers,  as  before  obferved. 

Others  there  are  (and  many)  who,  making  the  furrows 
unproportionably  narrow  to  the  beds,  throw  up  a  third  fpit 
or  ftratum,  and  perhaps  not  until  two  months  after  the 
firft:  fetting. 

This  pernicious  method  may  poftibly  deftroy,  or  check 
the  weeds ;  but  certain  I  am,  it  will  not  contribute  to  the 
encreafs  or  largenefs  of  the  root,  in  the  unphyfical  or  over 
heavy  manner  in  which  I  have  feen  it  done  ;  hccaufe  this 
lower  ftratum,  which  is  moftly  fand,  remains  on  the  top 
of  the  richeft  part  of  the  foil,  and  being  thus  unmixed  with 
it,  prevents  it  from  receiving  the  proper  benefits  of  the  air, 
&c.  befides,  too  great  a  covering  on  the  potato  is  highly 
prejudicial  to  it. 

In  other  cafes,  thefe  ftratums  thrown  up,  and  mixed  into 
a  good  tilth,  would  anfwer  wonderfully,  mixing  well,  being 
the  life  of  good  tillage.  I  would  therefore  in  this  place  re¬ 
commend  to  cur  farmers  (who  are  too  penurious  of  their 
land)  to  make  their  potato  trenches  fo  wide,  as  not  to  re¬ 
quire  throwing  up  much  of  the  third  or  fandy  ftratum  on 
the  laft  covering,  or  landing,  of  their  potatoes  * ;  and  they 
will  find  a  much  greater  return,  and  one  half  (or  more) 
lefs  of  poreens ,  or  ftnall  potatoes  ;  which  is  an  objedl  highly 
worthy  of  their  notice.  The  experiments  I  have  made,  I 
purpofe  repeating  on  my  return  to  Ireland,  and  hope  to 
prove  this  fimple  method  to  exceed  that  in  the  hillock,  or  in 
the  drill  way. 

In  this  manner  all  ley  land  is  fown  with  potatoes  by  the 
common  people,  and  moft  others,  whether  manured  or 
not.  If  dunged,  the  dung  is  laid  out  as  the  ridges  are  to 
be,  but  the  fand  is  fpread  all  over  the  furface.  Commonly 
little  boys  and  girls  precede  the  fetters  on  the  ridges,  lay¬ 
ing  down  the  feedlings  or  potato  eyes,  which  they  do  very 

quick 

*  The  reafon  why  the  poor  Irifh  are  fo  fparing  of  their  land  as 
not  to  allow  width  enough  to  the  intervals,  is  very  evident  j 
they  pay  fometimes  four  times  as  much  rent  as  the  land  is  worth, 
giving  not  uncommonly  five  pounds  an  acre  for  it.  N.  A, 
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quick,  and  tolerably  well,  at  the  appointed  diftance. 
This  feems  a  giddy  part  of  the  bufinefs,  and  well  fuited  to 
their  years  ;  but  cuflom  makes  them  perfect  in  it  *. 

The  next  general  method  is  planting  potatoes  in  flubble- 
ground,  which  is,  in  the  common  way  above  mentioned,  by 
dunging  it  well,  and  fometimes  by  plowing  it  in,  and 
then  (hovelling  up  the  ridges,  a  man  going  before,  lightly 
digging  them,  that  there  may  be  a  fufficient  quantity  of  mold 
to  cover  them  ;  but  this  the  poorer  fort  cannot  well  compafs 
to  do,  and  always  avoid  it  when  they  can  get  a  frefh  or  ley 
furface. 

Nor  do  they  fow  them  to  chufe,  the  fecond  year,  in  the 
fame  ground,  without  dung  or  fome  other  artificial  manure, 
(for  the  natural',  fuch  as  fand,  marie,  &V.  would  not  do) 
unlefs  it  be  exceeding  good. 

Lime  indeed  in  this  cafe  would  very  probably  anfwer, 
but  it  is  rarely  tried. 

There  is  alfo  a  cuilom  a  good  deal  in  ufe,  which  is  by 
flicking  or  thruffing  potatoes  in  ftubble  land  frefh  plowed, 
which  is  done  in  this  manner  :  a  man  (but  feldom  two)  goes 
on  the  crown  of  a  narrow  plowed  fet,  and  flicks  his  loy>  or 
Irifh  fpade ,  in  if,  every  here  and  there,  with  his  right  foot, 
holding  it  in  his  left  hand,  and  with  it  pufhing  the  fpade 
once,  and  fometimes  twice  from  him,  to  make  an  opening, 
(which  1  have  feen  done  w’ith  a  good  deal  of  dexterity)  and 
with  the  right  hand. that  contains  the  feed, (a  convenient  quan¬ 
tity  of  which  he  carries  in  an  apron,  or  cloth,  tied  round  his 

middle, 

*  The  poor  always  give  help  gratis ,  in  that  country,  to  their 
landlord,  at  potato  fetting  and  digging  time,  fo  that  it  is  not 
unufual  to  fee  forty  or  fifty,  and  perhaps  more  men  at  once  in 
a  gentleman’s  clofe,  planting  or  digging  his  potatoes,  the 
gentry  having  generally  plantations  confiiling  of  from  one  to 
half  a  dozen  acres,  for  the  ufe  of  their  houfes,  and  for  feed. 
In  digging  time  the  poor  make  very  free  (like  the  fmugglers) 
With  their  neighbours  horfes,  carrying  home,  fometimes  to  a  con- 
fiderable  diilance,  their  potatoes  on  them  bare  backed  in  over 
heavy  quantities,  feldom  fparing  the  poor  animals  on  this  occafi- 
on,  by  which  means  they  do  much  damage.  This  work  is  always 
done  in  the  night,  and  what  with  the  great  depth  (as  about  me) 
of  fome  of  the  bye  roads,  and  the  over-loading,  the  horfes  Tel- 
dora  efcape  being  hurt  in  fome  ihape  or  other.  Ir, 
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middle,  fo  as  to  let  the  contents  be  eafily  come  at)  he 
throws  one,  and  oftentimes  two  fets,  or  eyes,  into  theopen^ 
ing  which  the  Soy  makes  behind  ;  and  on  his  drawing  it 
away,  the  loofened  earth  falls  in  and  covers  them  Soon 

after 

#  It  may  feem  furp rising  that  the  Irifh,  who  drive  on  the 
potato  ‘culture  fo  exten lively,  are  oftentimes  very  remifs  in 
the  preparation  of  the  feed.  They  ufe  promifcuoufly  all  forts 
for  this  purpofe,  except  the  poreens  or  fmaller  ones,  and  even 
fome  of  them  in  cafe  of  want,  which  otherwife  feem  defigned 
for  the  fwine.  They  indeed  prepare  the  feed  properly  enough, 
cutting  them  out  into  as  many  little  pieces  as  there  appear  eyes: 
in  the  larger  ones  there  is  an  inner  piece  remaining,  that  can 
have  none  ;  this  is  call  away  :  the  lelfer  fort  are  cut  in  two  or 
three  pieces,  according  to  the  number  of  eyes ;  and  few  are 
planted  whole,  unlefs  through  inadvertency  or  necefiity.  Thus 
far  they  are  right ;  but  my  objection  is  this  :  it  is  a  common 
and  an  erroneous  pradlice  to  keep  the  feed  a  month  or  more  cut, 
and  piled  up  in  an  open  room  previous  to  fetting-time.  The 
dry,  and  oftentimes  frofty  winds  of  March  and  April,  operating 
cn  the  fides  of  the  cuttings,  fo  fhrivel  them  up,  and  flop  the 
pores,  that  when  they  come  to  be  put  into  the  ground,  the 
proper  and  inllant  vegetative  participation  cannot  take  place 
till  the  moillure  of  the  earth  re-opens  the  pores,  fo  as  to  admit 
fuch  vegetative  communication:  this  may  take  up  fome  time,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  mildnefs  or  feverity  of  the  feafon  ;  and  numbers 
of  the  cuttings  may  be  fo  withered,  as  to  be  pail  benefiting  of 
it :  hence  it  follows  that  the  progrefs  of  the  vegetation  may  be  re¬ 
tarded  or  driven  into  the  win  ter  months,  and  of  courfe  foon  Hopped 
(the  earth  being  then  as  it  were  locked  up) ;  confequently  this  root 
will  lofe  greatly  of  the  five  it  otherwife  would  acquire.  I  know 
fome  of  the  Irifh  afFedl  to  fay  the  large  potato  is  not  the  belt 
in  tafte,  or  for  ufe  ;  that  the  middie-iized  are  preferable  ;  but 
I  believe  all  the  more  judicious  part  of  the  world  will  allow, 
that  where  the  large  fort  can  be  obtained  equally  as  dry  as  the 
other,  a  plentiful  return  of  them,  which  may  be  had  only 
from  the  fame  culture  that  the  fmaller  require,  will  be  infinitely 
preferable.  I  believe  all  England  can  teftify  that  the  larger 
fort,  when  not  planted  in  wet  grounds,  are  as  dry  and  as  well 
tailed  as  any  others  :  1  have  moll  commonly  met  with  them  fo 
here,  and  likewife  in  Ireland,  where  the  foil  is  not  lefs  fitting 
for  them.  In  moll  parts  of  France,  indeed,  they  are  in  the  ge¬ 
neral  rather  fmaller  than  the  third  fize,  and  eat  all  the  year 
round  as  oar’s  do  when  they  are  firll  brought  to  market.— -The 
foregoing  hints,  which  I  make  bold  from  my  own  flender  ex¬ 
perience  to  give,  relative  to  the  care  neceflary  in  the  preparation 
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after  he  dungs  the  ridges,  and  covers  them  up,  as  in  ths 
preceding  method,  with  mold  out  of  the  furrows. 

Sometimes  alfo  they  do  this  work  with  a  ftick  about  eigh¬ 
teen  inches  long,  and  an  inch  or  fo  diameter,  pointed  at  one 
end,  and  fomewhat  curved  at  the  other.  By  this  eafy  means 
hufband,  wife,  children,  and  fervants,  (if  they  have  any)  and  a 
friendly  neighbour  or  two,  (who  may  be  helped  in  return) 
affift  at  it  for  greater  expedition,  efpecially  when  the  feafon 
happens  to  be  advanced. 

In  Scotland  they  do  this  work  fomewhat  differently. 

In  Ireland  alfo  there  are  many,  who  fow  potatoes  after 
the  plow,  the  plowman  letting  the  fets  drop  in  as  he 
goes  along ;  and  a  harrow  matched  to  the  fame  plow,  fol¬ 
lowing  him  dofe  behind,  covers  them  in.  There  is  no 
great  difficulty  in  this,  the  land  being  in  tilth.  Over  all  they 
put  dung  ;  but  they  ffiould  mind  to  give  it  a  light  covering, 
that  the  fubftance  of  it  might  impregnate  with  the  adjacent 
earth,  which  it  would  not  do,  but  evaporate  by  being  left 
expofed  to  the  air,  &c,  yet  this  precaution  many  are 
very  negligent  in. 

The  other  methods,  as  in  the  drill,  or  hillock,  or  horfe- 
hoeing  way,  bf fc.  are  little  ufed  there,  except  among  the 
more  curious ;  but  they  being  well  known  in  England,  ’tis 
needlefs  to  mention  them  in  this  place. 

The  next  thing  requifite  is  the  fencing,  which  fhould  be 
done,  at  fartheft,  before  the  ftalk  begins  to  appear ;  for,  if 
the  cattle,  that  are  in  that  feafon  greedy  for  freih  vegetables, 

£Ct 

of  potato  feed,  will  I  hope  be  attended  to,  and  found  ufefuh 
Let  me  alfo  obferve,  if  it  happens  your  feed  is  longer  cut 
than  you  intend  it  fhould  be,  take  a  fufficient  quantity  of  the 
juice  of  any  fort  of  common  or  different  dungs  or  compoit 
about  your  houfe  (which  you  may  eaftly  collect  on  a  wet  day)  j 
fleep  it  in  it  for  about  forty-eight  hours,  or  longer  if  you  will, 
only  taking  care  to  let  your  cuttings  thus  remain  in  this  lye 
till  you  are  juft  going  to  plant  them.  If  you  can  collect  fufh  - 
cient  quantities  of  the  oozings  of  your  dung-beds,  near  the  beds 
themfelves,  it  will  do  equally  as  well  as  taking  the  trouble  of 
carrying  it  to  one  of  your  out-houfes,  and  putting  it  into  veffels* 
But  cave  fura.  Jr. 
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get  at  them,  the  roots  of  fuch  as  they  nip  will  never  come 

to  the  fize  they  otherwife  would. 

This  is  well  known  in  Ireland;  and  yet  the  poor,  chief!'/ 

I  believe  from  inability,  and  partly  from  a  fort  of  carelefs- 
nefs,  or  rather  lazinefs,  they  Hill  inherit  (nocwithftanding 
the  mixture  ofEnglifh  and  Norman  blood,  &c. )  from  their 
Spanifh  anceftors,  are  very  remifs  in  this  refpedl ;  efpecially 
in  the  chiltern,  or  more  fertile  parts  of  the  country  ;  where, 
in  moft  matters  of  hufbandry,  they  leave  too  much  to 
chance,  relying  on  the  bounty  of  the  foil 

About  me,  and  in  many  other  parts,  they  very  commonly 
do  not  put  on  the  firft  covering  till  about  the  middle  of 
May  ;  and  the  fecond,  perhaps,  not  for  a  month  after  ;  fo 
that  it  is  often  July  before  they  fence  them  properly  :  and 
where  many  of  them  are  concerned  in  a  plantation  (as  is 
tifually  the  way)  it  is  moft  troublefome  and  difficult  to  get 
each  man  to  do  his  part  of  the  ditching,  which  commonly 
is  but  a  forry  mound  of  fods,  with  fome  bullies  fodded  down 
on  top,  to  keep  out  fheep,  that  fmeii  this  plant  when  it 
rifes,  (as  cattle  do  corn)  and  are  very  dexterous  in  getting 
at  it. 

Some  of  thefe  poor  people  are  fo  heedlefs,  they  never  can 
be  brought  to  make  their  fences  ;  and  then  the  owner  of  the 
ground,  in  his  own  defence,  is  obliged  to  get  it  done  at  an 
advanced  price,  and  they  to  pay  for  it,  or  their  potatoes  to 
remain. 

Many  of  them,  efpecially  in  cheap  years,  leave' them  on 
the  landlord’s  hands  ;  and,  unlefs  a  farmer  collects  himfelf, 
or  has  a  good  fervant  to  do  it,  the  rent  is  not  had  without 
irnmenfe  trouble,  and  fome  of  it  never.  Notwithftanding 
thefe  difficulties,  many  farmers  have  made  eafy  fortunes  in 
this  way. 

Thus  it  happens,  at  the  time  they  are  often  finifhingthe 
fencing,  they  ought  to  be  weeding  their  potatoes.  The 
weed  that  moftly  annoys  them  is  the  Scotch  thiftle  :  this 
fhould  be  cut  away  in  June,  and  if  the  foil  ftiould  be  fo  rich 
as  to  require  a  fecond  weeding,  (which  is  very  often  the  cafe) 

i  ■>.  it 
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it  fiiould  be  done  in  Auguft.  There  wiii  he  no  other  trou¬ 
ble  with  them  till  digging-time. 

The  bed:  time  for  this  work  is  in  the  latter  end  of  Goo¬ 
ber,  or  beginning  of  November,  to  avoid  the  early  frofts, 
which  are  mortal  to  them  :  but  if,  by  bad  hufbandry,  they 
have  been  planted  late,  they  fhould  be  left  longer  in  the 
ground,  and  covered  with  litter,  or  haulm,  to  prevent  be* 
ing  loft  in  this  way. 

About  Michaelmas  the  cattle  are  let  through  them,  the 
roots  not  being  then  affe£bd  by  the  nipping,  or  beating 
down,  of  the  ftalk  :  this  the  peafants  know  by  the  colour  of 
it,  which  becomes  a  dark-brown,  lofmg  its  verdure;  as 
alfo  by  the  apple  and  root. 

The  more  needy  begin  to  dig  them  for  ufe  in  Auguft, 
though  they  are  not  then  near  fo  long  in  ground  as  they  are 
in  England  ;  which  demonfirates  the  excellence  and  ftrength 
of  the  irifti  foil. 

When  gentlemen-farmers  dig  their  potatoes,  they  fet  on 
a  great  number  of  hands  at  once,  two  to  a  ridge :  boys 
and  girls  gather  them  promifcuoully,  big  and  little,  in¬ 
to  bags  containing  about  two  Winchefter  buftiels  5  and  thus 
they  are  carried  to  the  farm-houfe,  and  thrown  into  a  room, 
in  one  heap,  part  of  which  is  deftroyed  by  the  froft,  a  great 
part  by  the  kitchen,  alfo  by  the  hogs,  who  deitroy  them 
much  While  in  ground,  there  being  hardly  any  fencing 
againft  them  ;  a  great  part  are  alfo  ftole  by  the  followers, 
or  hangers-on  ;  and  the  remainder  rarely  (unices  for  feed, 
of  fo  little  value  is  this  eftimabie  root  conffdered  in  thofe 
parts:  and  yet  I  have  often  known  them  at  a  very  high 
price,  from  ten  to  twenty  (hillings,  and  upwards,  the  big 
barrel ,  which  is  the  ufual  meafure  in  the  weftern  parts  of 
Ireland  ;  that  is,  above  two  barrels,  or  eight  bufhels.  Win¬ 
ch  eft  er  meafure. 

Had  they  fuch  places  as  Covent-Garden  near  them,  the 
cafe  would  be  far  different :  but  where  there  are  no  con¬ 
venient  and  brifk  markets,  the  wafte  in  farms  is  always 
great. 

Vol.L  Nq.  5*  -  3  B  Though, 
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Though,  as  I  remarked  before,  low  or  fwampy  grounds 
don’t  anfwer  well  for  potatoes,  yet  they  fometimes  thrive, 
and  are  large,  the  meat  being  generally  fcabby,  clofe,  wet 
and  heavy,  from  the  too  great  impregnation  of  the  water, 
which  renders  them  unpalatable,  and  not  the  bell  for  feed  ; 
however,  fuch  are  chiefly  ufed  in  this  way*  :  yet  I  have  feen 
them  planted  in  red  bogs,  which  are  the  wetteft  and  worft  ; 
and  the  bog  being  previoufly  fanded  and  dunged,  the  ftalk 
looked  green  and  healthy,  and  fome  of  the  roots  might  per¬ 
chance  have  eat  dry  ;  but  thofe  planted  in  black,  or  dryer 
bogs,  have  been  found  to  fucceed  well. 

’Tis  fo  with  the  hop-plant :  I  am  confident  it  would 
thrive  extremely  well  in  mo  ft  bogs  ;  and  I  believe  the  expe¬ 
riment  has  been  tried  to  advantage  in  Scotland,  and  alfo  in 
Ireland. 

There  is  no  culture  perhaps,  yet  known,  will  better  reclaim 
wafte  and  unprofitable  lands,  than  that  of  the  potato. 
Ireland  can  well  prove  the  truth  of  this  afiertion  in  a  n um¬ 
ber  lefs  variety  of  inftances. 

I  have  feen  feveral  tradls  of  woodland  ftubbed  up,  and 
brought  into  fine  tilth,  by  means  of  the  potato  hufbandry. 
America,  I  believe,  can  fay  the  famef . 

Of 

*  The  Irifh  are,  in  general,  little  folicitous  about  the  change 
of  their  feed  potatoes.  How  many  ftioots,  or  ftalks,  an  eye,  or 
fet,  puts  out,  cannot,  I  believe,  be  well  determined  ;  no  more 
than  whether  all  the  fets  take  place  :  but  to  one  ftalk  generally 
hang,  by  fmall,  long  fibres,  clufters  of  potatoes  (foil  and  feafon 
being  favourable)  big  and  little.  The  growths  always  proceed 
from  the  part  of  the  cutting  in  which  is  the  eye,  fo  that  it  is 
ufelefs  to  plant  any  pieces  that  have  them  not;  and  the  Irifti  fome¬ 
times  (too  much  taken  up  with  babling  to  each  other)  cut  them, 
as  it  were,  mechanically  ;  that  is,  without  looking  at  the  pota¬ 
to,  or  obferving  where  the  eye  is ;  by  which  means  they  cut 
the  eye  acrofs,  more  or  lefs,  and  thereby  fpoil  the  vegetation  of 
much  feed,  to  the  great  detriment  of  their  employers.  Such 
cuttings  may  emit  ftalks,  but  feldom  potatoes  ;  or  if  they  per¬ 
chance  do,  they  are  feldom  other  than  poreens\  that  is,  the 
fmaller  fort  of  all.  Xr. 

f  The  plain  reafon,  why  potatoes  are  an  excellent  crop  for  re¬ 
claiming  land,  is,  on  account  of  their  requiring  fo  much  til¬ 
lage  ;  by  which  the  foil  is  fare  to  be  thoroughly  reduced,  and 
brought  into  good  tilth.  N. 
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Of  late  years  the  hard-hearted  fky-farmers,  that  is,  the 
Inferior  fort,  and  even  fome  of  our  gentleman-farmers  (I 
blufh  to  have  it  to  fay,  on  account  of  the  honour  of  poor 
Ireland  ;  but  the  truth  is  always  beft  told,  as  it  may  be  of 
ufe)  drive  the  poor  into  the  mountains,  moory  grounds, 
wooded  and  ftony  lands,  and  even  into  the  bogs  ;  and  when, 
by  the  culture  of  the  potato  principally,  they  have  re¬ 
claimed  them,  fo  as  to  be  fit  to  admit  cattle,  they  are  turned 
out  without  ceremony*.  I  have  in  fuch  places  feen  as  fine 
crops  of  potatoes,  and  afterwards  flax,  and  different  kinds 
of  corn,  as  ever  I  met  wrth  any  where. 

The  mountain,  and  other  furfaces,  except  bog,  feldom 
fail  being  blefled  by  nature  with  lime-ftone,  gravel,  (which 
is  the  commoneft)  or  fome  other  manure,  adapted  to  them ; 
fo  that  it  is  nothing  but  hands,  money,  and  a  proper  limita¬ 
tion  of  the  grazing-farming,  that  are  wanting  to  make  al- 
moft  the  whole  kingdom  look  like  a  garden,  or  like  Eng¬ 
land  ;  I  need  go  no  higher  with  the  comparifon. 

It  is  true,  in  fome  few  counties  of  Ireland,  in  particular 
diftricls,  Nature  either  has  not  been  fo  bountiful,  or  the  far¬ 
mers  have  not  found  out  the  internal  manures ;  being  obli¬ 
ged  to  carry  fea-fand,  and  other  forts,  many  miles  5  in 
which  however  they  find  their  account,  notwithftanding 
the,  impolitically,  too-much-limited  trade  of  the  kingdom. 

Before  I  difmifs  this  fubjeff  it  may  be  proper  to  obferve, 
that  a  fecond  crop  of  potatoes  is  fometimcs  taken  out  of  the 
fame  land  fucceflively  ;  but  this  is  not  common,  at  leaf! 
about  me,  though  the  land  I  believe  is  as  good  as  any  in  the 
province.  On  the  contrary,  the  ufual  way  is,  after  the 

3  B  2  firfi 

*  I  have  known  confiderable  villages  of  them,  in  a  thriving 
condition,  fet  adrift  all  at  once,  to  make  room  for  (beep  and 
other  cattle.  This  is  downright  barbarity  ;  and  much  of  it 
arifes  from  a  deftruftive  cuftom  prevailing  in  that  country,  where 
one  man  takes,  without  ceremony,  the  farm  of  another  under¬ 
hand  :  thefe  are  not  to  blame,  but  the  greedy  head-landlord, 
who,  like  a  Jew,  lets  to  him  who  will  give  the  moil.  Such, 
often  not  diftinguifhing  the  folidity  of  tenants,  and  eager  for 
high  rents,  are  very  juiily  choufed  out  of  the  whole,  and  glad 
to  let  again  to  the  old  tcaaat  on  more  moderate  Ir. 
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firft  crop  of  potatoes  is  taken  off,  if  the  foil  is  ftrong,  they 
immediately  ow  here  in  it  (of  which  perhaps  I  may  have 
occafion  hereafter  to  write  to  you*)  or  keep  it  till  the  fol¬ 
lowing  fpring  for  flax,  which  requires  an  equally  ftrong 
foil:  or,  if  the  ground  be  but  of  a  middling  good  fart, 
they  fow  it,  juft  after  the  potatoes  are  taken  out,  with 
wheat ;  or  keep  it  till  the  April  following  for  barley. 

'  The  fky-farmer  generally  takes  the  land  into  his  own 
hands  after  the  fir  ft  crop  of  potatoes,  and  fows  it  with  here, 
wheat,  or  barley,  for  two  or  three  feafons ;  after  which,  if  he 
refreshes  it  with  a  fummer,  or  a  winter  fallow,  he  fows  the 
faid  kinds  of  grain  in  it  for  two  or  three  feafons  more  ;  then 
he  takes  two  or  three  crops  of  oats ;  and  when  it  is  well  im- 
poverifhed,  or  drawn,  (as  they  call  it  there)  he  lets  it  for 
feveral  years  together,  in  con-acres,  to  the  poor  people, 
for  at  leaft  one  third  more  than  the  real  value. 

From  hence  we  may  judge  how  much  an  alteration  of 
method  in  hufbandry  is  wanting  in  thofe  parts. 

Whenever  the  influence  of  Britain  can  reach  there  pro - 
perly ,  ’tis  to  be  hoped  all  bad  methods  and  cuftoms  will  be 
removed. — Or,  there  rather  appears  greater  hopes  from  the 
jnoft  patriotic,  and  never- to-be-too* much- commended  endea¬ 
vours  of  the  Dublin  fociety\  ;  who,  to  their  immortal  ho¬ 
nour,  have  in  a  manner,  with  refpedf  to  agriculture,  firft 
awakened  all  Europe  into  a  liking  for  this  much-negle£ted 
fcience. 

There  is  every  fublunary  good  to  be  expelled,  by  poor 
Ireland ,  from  the  difinterefted  and  indefatigable  labours  of 
that  generous  foeiety  :  for  after  all,  as  to  England,  I  fan¬ 
cy  (he  has  as  much  as  file  can  well  do,  to  take  the  proper 
care  of  herfelf ;  and,  if  I  am  not  miftaken,  before  the  year 

feventy 

*  Whenever  Mr.  Irwin  will  pleafe  to  favour  us  with  an  ac¬ 
count  of  the  culture  of  here  in  Ireland,  it  will  be  efteemed  a 
great  favour.  N. 

f  The  Dublin  foeiety  is  indeed  the  mother  of  all  the  other 
Societies  of  agriculture  in  Europe,  being  firft  eftablifhed,  and 
fetting  before  the  world  the  patriotic  example. — Thefe  focieties 
are  now  greatly  multiplied,  particularly  in  France,  where  there 
are  feveral  eftablifhed  in  almoft  every  province.  N. 
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feventy  is  expired,  ihe  may  find  it  neceffary  to  call  once 
more  on  that  her  younger  fifter  for  afliftance ;  who  (and 
perhaps  not  very  long  ago)  hath  been  of  no  inconfiderable 
help  to  her  in  the  grievous  day  of  blood  and  danger. 

Indeed  if  that  people  be  blefied  with  v - ys  fuch  as  they 

-  approve ,  with  men  of  honour,  who  fcorn  to  prefide  there 

in  the  leading-firings  of  a  m - -r,(mind,  Gentlemen,  I  name 

no  body,  and  to  flatter  any  I  mean  not)  then,  indeed,  a 
poor  Irifhman  may  rejoice  in  the  reafonable  expectation  of 
being  foon  enabled  to  eat  his  potato  with  a  little  better 
feafoning  than  fait,  and  to  dance  at  the  door  of  his  landlord 
with  a  greater  fpirit  of  independence  than  he  can  now.  But 
I  would  never  have  this  independence  arrive  at  licenciouf- 
nefs ,  or  the  fhaking  off  the  necefiary  degrees  of  order  and 
fubjeCtion. 

Thus,  Gentlemen,  I  have  ventured,  from  experimental 
knowledge,  to  trouble  you  with  the  foregoing  account  of 
the  potato,  which  is  the  material  part  of  what  I  juft  now 
recolieCt;  defiring,  if  it  fhouid  feem  to  you  in  any  fort  fer- 
viceable  to  the  public,  to  give  it  a  place  in  your  Mufeum 
Rujlicum ,  which  I  think  by  much  the  moft  ufeful  of  any 
monthly  collection  publifhed  in  England.  On  my  return 
to  Ireland ,  any  farther  inlights  I  may  find  myfelf  enabled 
to  give  you,  in  this,  or  any  other  matter  relative  to  agri¬ 
culture,  I  chearfully  will,  as  I  think  all  lovers  of  their  coun¬ 
try,  and  indeed  of  human-kind  in  general,  ought  to  encou¬ 
rage  your  laudable  undertaking.  This,  however,  I  defire 
not  to  do  with  the  leaf!  view  of  acquiring  foolifh  tranfitory 
fame.  I  leave  that  to  my  fuperiors. 

You’ll  pardon  the  length  of  this  letter,  becaufe  the  fub- 
je&  is  moft  interefting,  badly  as  I  may  have  handled  it. 

All  the  plea  I  urge  in  arreft  of  critical  judgment  is,  that 
I  wrote  it  from  a  recolleCtion  only  of  my  own  little  expe¬ 
rience  and  obfervation  ;  which  1  flatter  myfelf  will  be  found 
pretty  near  the  letter  of  truth.  1  am, 

Gentlemen, 

London,  Your  moft  obedient  fervant, 

Jan.  10,  1764.  John  Irwin. 


N  U  M  B. 
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4  Letter  to  the  Editors ,  on  the  Benefit  of  Salt  for  defraying 

Worm  in  Horfes,  Dogs,  &c. 

G  ENTLEMENj 

Approving  of  your  fcheme,  as  far  as  I  can  judge  of  it 
from  your  own  account  of  it  in  your  Addrefs  to  the 
Public,  and  the  two  firft  Numbers ;  -and  encoiiraged  by  the 
fenfe  your  correfponderlt,  who  ftiles  himfelf  Agricultures 
Amatcr ,  NQ.  XIX.  p.  97.  has  of  it;  I  take  the  liberty  to 
communicate  to  you  an  obfervation  or  two  on  that  letter, 
the  writer  of  which  will  not  (I  hope)  take  any  thing  amifs 
I  {hall  fay  with  refped  to  the  rationale  of  it,  fmce  I  fhall 
myfelf  offer  a  conjedure  on  the  fubjed  of  his  letter;  and 
therefore,  dealing  with  him  as  I  would  myfelf  be  dealt  with  by 
others,  may  prefume  he  will  not ;  but  am  previoufly  to  de¬ 
clare  it  as  my  firm  opinion,  that  your  fcheme,  as  well  as  any 
other,  which  is  calculated  for  pra&ical  ufes,  will  be 
befl  anfwered  by  a  proper  communication  of  fads  firft ; 
and  then,  if  you  pleafe,  may  be  added  any  philofophical  rea- 
fonings  on,  to  account  for,  them,  having  more  than  once  or 
twice  (who,  though  an  old  man,  never  troubled  the 
world  much  with  writing,  nor  fhall  long  trouble  it  with 
myfelf)  obferved,  that  very  probable  and  very  ingenious 
bypothefes  have  proved  very  ufelefs  and  infignificant  in 
pradice. 

I  remember  once,  a  projed  was  communicated  to  me, 
which,  if  it  had  anfwered  in  pradice  as  well  as  it  looked  in 
theory,  would  have  been  beneficial  to  fome  people  in  mo  ft 
places ;  when,  being  young  and  fanguine  in  my  expedations, 
I  determined  to  try  it ;  but  the  nearer  I  was  to  its  comple¬ 
tion,  the  more  doubt  I  had  of  its  fuccefs,  like  fome  lawyers 
when  the  trial  is  fixed  to  come  on,  or  alchymifts  juft  be¬ 
fore  the  time  of  projedion,  who  never  till  then  fhewed  the 
leafl  diffidence  ;  and  it  happened  to  me,  as  it  often  does  to 
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the  former,  and  always  to  the  latter,  that  I  had  fpun  my 
thread  too  fine  to  be  of  any  fervice. 

But  to  the  point — — 

Your  correfpondent  recommends  fait  to  make  borfes  and 
black  cattle  thrive,  from  an  obfervation  that  they  manifeftly 
thrive  in  fait  marfhes;  and  I  agree  with  him,  that  it  is  found 
fo,  and  with  very  few  exceptions. 

He  then,  fignifying  he  had  not  met  with  any  good  reafon 
afligned  for  it,  offers  the  fea-air,  as  whetting  their  appetites, 
for  one ;  but,  though  I  know  it  has  often  that  effedf  on  men, 
and  allow  it  may  have  on  beads,  yet  it  is  not  owing  folely  to 
that,  fince  falt-marfhes  at  a  great  didance  from  the  fea, 
fuch  as  is  that  of  one  near  Nantwich  in  Chefhire,  has  the 
fame  effedl  ;  and  I  have  known  horfes  fent  there  forfeited, 
and  as  lean  as  poffible,  in  a  month’s  time  look  as  well,  and 
be  grown  as  plump,  as  ever  they  were  before. 

The  next  way  given  to  account  for  their  thriving  is  verv 
modedly  in  a  query.  Whether  it  may  not  be  owing  to  the 
particles  with  which  the  earth,  and  its  produce,  near  the 
fea,  is  impregnated  ?  And  here  I  likewife  join  with  him,  if 
the  fa£f  be,  as  he  fays,  and  of  which  I  have  no  doubt,  that 
beads  grow  fatter  in  fuch  lands  than  others ;  though  I  do  not 
abfolutely  agree  with  the  note  annexed,  that,  though  cattle, 
who  drink  plentifully,  do  thrive  apace,  they  do  therefore 
thrive,  becaufe  they  are  by  fuch  vegetables  made  drowthy  ; 
but  that  fuch  vegetables  do  both  create  an  appetite,  or  rather, 
with  my  reafons  below  for  it,  fird  take  off”  their  difinclina- 
tion  to  eat,  and  alfo  give  them  a  ftrong  one  to  drink  more 
than  ufual. 

As  to  the  third  way,  which  is  propofed  in  the  fame  decent 
manner  as  the  fecond,Iam  inclined  to  think  with  the  anno¬ 
tator,  for  the  reafon  given  in  the  note  under  p.  98,  dews  not 
being  found  fo  impregnated  in  the  hotted  climates,  though 
faline  particles  are  often  raifed  in  what  is  called  the  fpray  of 
the  fea,  and  carried  to  a  conliderable  didance. 

And  now  to  offer  my  own  furmife,  allowing  of  that  of 
yOur  correfpondent,  viz.  its  carrying  off  foul  humours,  and 
of  his  reafon  why  it  docs  cot  continue  purging,  to  which  lad 

may 
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may  be  added  that  it  has  not  the  fame  effect  to  fo  great  a 
degree  but  by  its  meeting  with  fuch  humours  to  work  with, 
as  well  as  on,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  many  of  the  dis¬ 
orders  of  cattle,  and  their  confequential  poverty  of  flefh, 
are  owing  to  worms,  againft  which  I  have  often  given  fait  to 
my  horfes  and  dogs  with  good  effect,  and  have  feen  worms 
and  their  fkins  and  filth  voided  by  the  former  many  a  time 
after  their  being  well  dofed  with  fait. 

I  am  credibly  informed  it  has  long  been  a  cuffom  in  one  part 
{Provence )  of  France ,  to  give  fait,  by  thrufting  a  handful  down 
their  throats  once  a  week,  to  horfes  and  cattle  at  grafs,  with 
a  view  of  fattening  them,  and  preferving  them  from  difor- 
ders ;  and  that  fheep,  and  goats  too,  a  little  ufed  to  it,  will 

lick  it  off  the  ground. 

On  the  whole,  I  am  fatisfied  that  fait  Will  aifturb  and  de¬ 
ft  roy  worms,  which  probably  hinder  cattle  often  from  thriv¬ 
ing,  and  take  off  their  ftomachs  to  food  ;  but  whether  they 
are  the  caufe  of  thofe  diforders  in  cattle  for  which  falt- 
marfhes  are  found  a  cure,  and  fo  then  they  thrive,  when  the 
worms  are  removed  away ;  or  whether,  as  has  been  afferted, 
mo  ft  diforders  of  the  ftomach  and  bowels  are  owing  to  worms, 
I  will  not  prefume  to  fay  :  but  furely,  if  a  lean  beaft,  who 
otherwife  feems  healthy,  or  a  difordered  one,  has  worms, 
the  deftroying  them  will  be  advifeable,  when  it  may  be  done 
fo  eafily,  and  their  thriving  afterwards  may  the  more  reason¬ 
ably  be  ezpeCfed. 

As  I  offer  what  I  have  faid  as  one  way  of  accounting  for  the 
good  effedf  of  falt-marfhes  on  conjecture  only,  fupported  by 
the  proof  I  have  of  fait  being  deftruCtiveof  worms;  fo  fhall 
I  be  glad  to  have  it  confuted,  and  ready  to  embrace  a  better, 
but  more  than  either  (as  one  plain  matter  of  faCt  is  preferable 
to  a  thoufand  of  the  moft  refined  reafonings,  for  general  ufe, 
and  fuch  only  can  be  of  any  to  the  generality  of  mankind) 
to  have  it  confirmed,  that  fait  will  cure  the  ill  effects  of 
clover,  fsV.  when  cattle  are  firft  turned  into  it,  as  many 
farmers  have  fuftered  by  it  in  my  neighbourhood,  who  am, 

wiftnng  fuccefs  to  your  undertaking, 

Dec.  20.  Your  humble  fervant^ 

1763.  A.  J. 
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A  Letter  to  the  Editors ,  particularizing  feveral  Tokens  of 

Coals  being  o\an  EJlate . 

Gentlemen, 

ON  pe ruling  the  letter,  No.  XXXV.  in  the  Mufeum 
Ruflicumy  See.  refpe&ing  the  moft  probable  method 
to  know  if  coals  be  on  an  eftate,  it  particularly  feemed  to 
draw  my  attention,  becaufe  enquiries  of  this  nature  will,  I 
am  very  apprehenfive,  become  every  year  more  neceftary* 
as  many  parts  of  this  iHand  are  almoft  deftitute  of  that,  with¬ 
out  which  we  cannot  fubfift  ;  I  mean  fuel  for  fire.  And 
many  other  parts,  from  which  thofe  were  once  fupplied  with 
wood  for  fuel,  have  now  very  little  to  fpare;  for  which 
caufe,  not  only  our  large  cities  and  principal  towns,  but  al- 
fo  great  part  of  the  inhabitants  in  country  places,  mu  ft  be 
fupplied  with  fomething  as  a  fubftitute  j  as  turf,  peat,  or 
coals. 

From  the  firft  no  great  fupply  can  be  expe&ed,  except  to 
thofe  who  refide  near  fuch  barren  fandy  heaths  where  petty - 
whiny  heather^  and  Jhort  furze ,  plentifully  grow  :  from  the 
fecond,  ’tis  true,  fomething  may  be  expected,  as  large 
quantities  thereof  may  be  had  in  many  counties  ;  but  as  an 
unpleafant  fmell  accompanies  the  burning  it,  ’tis  not  likely 
there  will  be  any  more  of  it  ufed  for  culinary  ufes  than  what 
bare  neceftity  obliges  :  fo  that  it  may  juftly  be  concluded, 
coals  will  ever  remain  that  kind  of  fuel  for  which  there  will 
be  the  greateft  demand  ;  the  confequence  of  which  may  be 
reafonably  fuppofed  an  encreafe  of  its  price,  unlefs  greater 
fupplies  can  be  difeovered  than  what  at  prefent  are  known. 

Thefe  confiderations  have  frequently  induced  me  to  v/ifh, 
for  the  fake  of  the  middle  and  loweft  rank  of  people,  that 
more  frequent  trials  might  be  made  after  this  valuable  mine¬ 
ral  ;  and  as  I  live  in  the  neighbourhood  of  many  collieries, 
I  have,  as  opportunity  and  leifure  would  permit,  made  fre- 
Vojl.I.  N°.  5.  3C  queue 
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quent  enquiries  and  obfervations  on  the  mod;  probable  figns 
on  the  furface  where  this  is  to  be  expedled  underneath  ; 
feme  of  which  I  now  propofe  to  communicate,  as,  perhaps, 
from  tbefe  hints  an  enquiry  of  this  nature  may  be  carried 
further  by  perfons  better  qualified  for  fuch  undertakings. 

One  general,  and,  I  think  it  may  be  faid,  certain  fign  is, 
iron  ore ;  for  where- ever  this  is  to  be  met  with,  coal  is  near. 

But,  the  better  to  guide,  it  may  not  be  amifs  to  fix  feme 
certain,  and  eafy- to-be-known  fign ,  on  or  near  the  furface, 
as  a  dandard  by  which  to  direct  the  fearch  ;  inafmuch  as  the 
earth  is  compofed  of  feveral  firatay  confiding  of  different 
kinds  of  earth  and  dones,  all  which  have  a  fall  or  dip  to 
feme  point  between  the  north  and  fiouth  eajlwardy  their 
feveral  fediions  appearing  on  the  furface  in  the  oppofite 
points,  and  is  by  miners,  at  lead  thofe  who  dig  coal,  called 
the  crop  ofi  the  veins. 

This  being  premifed,  I  would  propofe  the  dratum  of  free* 
Jloney  or  what  may  be  better  known  by  the  name  Bath- 
filoney  for  the  ftandard,  as  being  the  eafied  to  be  difeovered 
on  the  furface ;  laying  it  down  as  a  certain  maxim  (at  lead:  if 
has  appeared  no  other  to  me)  that  not  any  coals  are  to  be 
met  with  to  the  fiouth  or  fiouih-eafit  of  the  fedtion  of  this  Jira ~ 
turn* ;  but  mud  be  looked  for,  if  any  fuccefs  be  expedied, 
on  the  oppofite  fide,  between  the  north  and fibuth-weftward. 

The  fedtion  of  the jlratumy  which  appears  next  on  this 
fide,  is  a  kind  of fiandy  rock ,  in  which  large  dones  of  harder 
confidence  lie  interfperfed :  next  unto  this  frequently  ap¬ 
pears  a  fedtion  of  the  white  lyas-Jloney  but  not  in  every 
place,  it  being  in  fome  places  lod  in  another  dictum,  con¬ 
fiding  of  very  hard  lhnefiloney  and  a  kind  of  grey  iron  flinty 
ftone  intermixed,  which  lieth  on  a  dratum  of  marl  of  va¬ 
rious  colours,  but  modly  redy  browny  and  blue ,  in  veins. 

The 

*  According  to  the  bed  obfervation  I  have  been  capable  of 
snaking,  this  dratum  has  its  courfe  through  England  nearly  in 
a  line  N.  E.  by  N.  and  S.  W.  by  S.  This  I  apprehend  to  be  its 
bearing,  though  allowance  mud  be  made  for  projecting  of  pro¬ 
montories,  and  the  inequality  of  the  furface,  by  which  means 
*tis  in  fome  places  thrown  in  oppofite  directions,  but  in  a  few 
miles  refumes  its  natural  courfe.  This-  note  came  with  the  Utter . 
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The  next  fedtion  is  city,  the  colour  frequently  varying, 
but  is  moftly  of  that  of  yellow  ocrey  inclining  to  an  orange; 
under  which  is  the  ftratum  of  penant-rock,  in  which  are  fre¬ 
quently  met  with  veins  of  iron ,  anfwering  the  character  of 
that  metal  in  every  refpedt,  except  dudtibility ;  and  very 
frequently  do  appear,  in  the  quarries  of  the  ftone  of  this  ftra- 
tum,  lumps  of  pure  coal  in  folid  pieces  of  this  {tone ;  and 
fometimes  thin  veins  of  coal  between  the  ftrata  of  {tone  in 
this  ftratum. 

Next  unto  this,  and  often  intermixed  with  it,  is  the  fedtion 
of  the  ftratum  which  contains  the  coal,  and  is  what  the  miners 
call  the  crop  of  the  vein ,  and  is  difcovered  by  the  ground  being 
fpringy ,  and  fubjedt  to  green  ?nofs  5  amongft  which  water 
frequently  ftands  in  little  puddles,  the  bottom  and  {ides  of 
which  are  generally  covered  with  yellowijh Jlime ,  refembling 
fulphur  in  appearance  ;  and  if  the  furface  of  the  ground  be 
fo  fituated  as  that  the  water  may  drain  off,  the  courfe,  or 
channel,  in  which  it  runs,  is  ufually  of  the  like  colour,  and 
even  the  {tones  are  tinged  therewith. 

But  though  I  have  called  this  a  ftratum,  or  one  layer,  yet 
it  is  made  up  of  feveral  ftrata,  confifting  of  coal ,  of  duny 
which  is  an  imperfedl  coal,  earth ,  and  ftony  fuhfance ;  each 
being  of  various  thicknefs,  fo  that  the  fedh ons  of  the  ftrata 
of  coals  are  often  a  confiderable  diftance  from  each  other  : 
but  the  pitSy  or  Jhaftsy  by  which  the  coal  is  brought  to  land, 
are  moftly  made  in  or  near  the  fedtion  of  the  ftratum  of 
clay ;  fometimes  in  that  of  marl ,  and  fometimes  in  the 
penant ,  but  in  neither  of  thefe  two  very  often  ;  and  in  fink¬ 
ing  down  through  thefe,  that  is,  the  clay  and  penant y  there 
is  frequently  found  in  the  clay  very  hard  lyas,  or  fainis-head 
fiones ;  and  in  the  ftratum  of  penant  its  hardnefs,  which  ap¬ 
pears  at  its  fedtion,  is  generally  become  foft,  and,  when  ex¬ 
po  fed  to  the  air  and  wet,  fubjedt  to  fall  to  pieces. 

To  enlarge  further  would  exceed  perhaps  due  bounds, 
and  take  up  the  place  of  fome  more  ufeful  obfervations,  in 
the  monthly  publication  for  which  this  is  defigned,  fhould 
it  be  admitted  to  a  place  therein  ;  therefore  (hall  conclude  with 
faying  I  greatly  approve  the  plan,  and  wifti  the  defired  fuccefs 

3  C  2  may 
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may  attend  ;  propofing  to  communicate  (according  as  lei¬ 
sure  will  permit)  fuch  fentiments,  founded  on  obfervation^ 
or  plain  matters  of  fadl,  as  I  apprehend  may  be  of  public 
utility*. 

Ruricola  Glocestris. 
Dec.  24,  1763.  L. 

*  We  are  greatly  obliged  to  this  gentleman  for  his  favour : 
by  continuing  his  correspondence  he  will  add  to  the  obliga¬ 
tion.  N.  R.  T.  O. 
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A  Letter  to  the  Editors ,  rectifying  a  Mljtake  in  the  Piece 
marked  No.  LIV.  reflecting  the  Colefeed  Plant . 

Gentlemen, 

IN  the  letter  I  fent  you,  dated  Nov.  3.  (No.  LIV.) 

on  the  culture  of  colefeed,  your  printer  has  miflaken  a 
word,  owing  perhaps  to  the  badnefs  of  my  writing. 

Pray  let  this  be  rectified.  In  p.  238,  lines  13  and  37, 
for  colewort  read  colefeed  plant ,  and  the  fame  in  p.  239,  lines 
6  and  16.  'This  may  perhaps  not  be  thought  of  much  con- 
fequepce  by  fome  of  your  readers;  yet  the  proper  diftinclion 
fhould  be  preferved. 

The  colefeed  plant  is  the  napus  fyhejlr is ,  C.  B.  and  differs 
from  the  colewort,  though  both  of  them  are  of  the  cabbage 
kind. 

The  colefeed  plant  has  by  fome  been  thought  to  be  of  the 
fame  fpecies  with  the  napus  fativa ,  radicc  alba ,  C.  B.  or  the 
French  turnep ;  but  this  is  a  miffake,  they  being  effentially 
different. 

The  feed  of  this  plant  is  fometimes  apt  to  fail  ;  therefore, 
as  it  is  cheap,  I  would  recommend  it  to  the  farmer  to  fow  it 
thick  enough,  as  the  fuperfluous  plants  may  eafily  be  cut  up 
by  the  hoe:  I  only  mention  this  as  I  think  I  omitted  it 
in  my  laft.  I  arn, 

Gentlemen, 

Your  humble  fervant, 

b.  T. 


Witham,  Effex, 
Jan.  4,  1764. 
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A  Letter  from  C.  W.  Efq*\  Member  of  the  Society  of  Arts, 
&c.  to  the  Editors ,  propofmg  the  EJlabliJhing  Societies  of 
Agriculture  in  the  feveral  Counties  of  England. 

Gentlemen, 

AS  every  method  tending  to  promote  agriculture  mull 
fall  under  your  plan,  I  take  the  liberty  of  troubling 
you  on  a  fcheme  I  have  long  had  in  my  thoughts,  and  which 
I  fee  briefly  touched  upon  in  your  collection,  in  a  piece 
marked  No.  LXIII.  of  eftablifhing  focieties  for  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  agriculture  in  every  county  of  England  -}  for  which 
purpofe  your  publications  will  be  of  infinite  utility :  but  the 
good  arifing  from  them  will  be  the  giving  premiums  for  each 
particular  fpecics,  as  may  be  moll:  fuitable  to  the  foil  and 
fituation  of  that  county. 

I  remember  fuch  a  one  to  have  been  fet  on  foot  by  fome 
very  public-fpirited  gentlemen  in  Wales,  and  I  dare  fay  great 
improvement  accrued  from  it. 

When  fuch  things  are  confidered  in  their  extended  view, 
they  will  be  found  to  be  univerfally  beneficial,  either  by 
making  rivers,  roads,  producing  particular  fpecies  of  grain 
molt  called  for  in  that  place,  and  for  planting  timber,  where 
it  might  turn  out  to  the  beft  advantage. 

Thefe  are  circumftances  rather  beyond  the  fcope  of  the 
fociety  of  arts ,  &c.  in  London,  and  are  fuch  peculiar  articles 
as  can  never  be  fo  well  known  or  encouraged  as  by  the  in¬ 
habitants  :  not  that  it  is  fuppofed  to  raife  a  fund  equal  to  the 
above  purpofes,  but  to  afford  proportionable  allowances  to 
perfons  to  fet  about  works  which  muff  eventually  turn  out  to 
their  own  advantage,  who  would  not  have  thought  of  trying 

experiments 

*  To  this  gentleman  the  editors  are  indebted  for  the  piece 
marked  No.  I.  they  have  a  high  fenfe  of  the  obligation,  and 
would  efteem  any  future  communications  as  a  Angular  favour 
confered,  as  well  on  the  public  as  themfelves.  The  Kentilh 
method  of  cultivating  hops  would  be  particularly  acceptable 
from  fo  able  a  hand. 
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experiments  without  feme  pecuniary  encouragement  to  repay 
in  part  their  firft  works ;  and  by  each  county-fociety  com¬ 
municating!;  their  remarks  through  the  channel  of  your  Mu - 
feum  Rufticum ,  other  counties  would  at  the  fame  time  receive 
information  of  what  is  doing  in  each. 

It  is  manifeft  that  promoting  the  natural  advantage  which 
every  county  has,  mull  tend  to  the  good  of  the  whole  king¬ 
dom  ;  and  it  will  have  a  particular  conveniency  of  opening 
material  correfpondences  between  the  different  parts  of  this 
nation,  and  fetting  forth  to  public  view  the  local  advantages 
of  each  place,  fince  the  encouragement  for  the  growth  of 
oak  timber  fhould  be  in  maritime  counties,  or  near  naviga¬ 
ble  rivers,  as  the  carriage  from  other  parts  would  eat  up  the 
value. 

In  this  manner  every  thing  would  find  its  true  and  proper 
fituation. 

I  obferve  lately  in  the  news-papers  an  article  from  Paris, 
which  mentions  that  feveral  fuch  focieties  are  eftablifhed  in 
the  different  provinces  of  France ;  and  furely  it  may  beeafily 
done  in  each  county  of  England. 

A  moderate  fubfeription  of  one  or  two  guineas  would 
annually  raife  a  competent  fum  to  do  a  great  deal  of  good, 
and  the  fubferibers  would  receive  a  ten- fold  profit  in  the 
improvement  of  their  eftates;  added  thereto  the  pleafure  of 
contributing  to  the  beauty  of  the  place  where  each  gentleman 
refides. 

As  to  a  method  of  proceeding,  there  cannot  be  a  better 
than  the  plan  of  the  London  fociety  and  their  books  of  pre¬ 
miums,  fully  fenfible  that  the  members  would  be  very  ready 
to  communicate  any  information  or  knowledge  to  form  fo¬ 
cieties  fo  contributory  to  their  own  inflitution. 

The  rirft  thing  to  be  confidered  by  the  gentlemen  at  their 
meeting,  is  what  may  be  bed  adapted  to  the  particular  fitu¬ 
ation  of  their  county,  and  afterwards  fuch  articles  as  are  not 
fuffi ciently  cultivated;  for  which  purpofe  premiums  will  be 
offered  by  them,  and  in  due  time  the  certificates  of  the  feve¬ 
ral  claimants  examined  into  and  adjufled  ;  after  which 
the  gentlemen  will  undoubtedly  fend  an  account  of  their 

proceedings 
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proceedings  to  be  publifhed  in  your  Mufeum  Rufticum ,  and 
another  copy  to  the  fociety  in  London  to  be  by  them  regif- 
tered. 

I  dare  fay  I  have  fufEcientiy  explained  my  idea,  and  hope 
fotne  active  gentleman,  of  which  1  am  convinced  there  are 
many  in  every  county,  will  eftablifh  fuch  a  fociety,  and  by 
cuftom  and  practice  others  would  naturally  follow ;  and  the 
inftrudfive  converfation  which  fuch  meetings  would  pro¬ 
duce,  will  be  an  additional  plea  in  favour  of  them. 

1  am, 

Jan.  16,  1764.  Your  conflant  reader, 

C.  W. 


NUMBER  LXXXVIII. 

Letters  concerning  the former  TranfaCtions  of  the  Society  for  the 
Encouragejnent  of  Arts ,  Manufactures  and  Commerce ;  parti¬ 
cularly  in  relation  to  the  Premiums  for  A  Method  of  pre¬ 
venting  the  Deftru&ion  ofTurneps  by  the  Fly;— A  Com- 
pofition  for  Marking  Sheep  without  Injury  to  the  Wool;-— 
and  A  Preparation  for  taking  Rats  alive.  Containing 
fever al  ufeful  Obfervations  and  Hints  refpeCting  thofe  im¬ 
portant  Subjects . 

To  the  Editors  of  the  Museum  Rusticum, 
Gentlemen, 

TH  E  three  following  letters  are  at  your  fervice,  if  you 
chufe  to  give  them  a  place  in  your  Mufeum  Rujticum., 
The  one  of  them  is  an  enquiry,  made  by  myfelf,  about  the 
former  tranfadlions  of  the  Society  for  the  Encouragement  oj 
Arts ,  Manufactures  and  Commerce,  with  refpedl  to  three 
intcrefting  fubjedls :  the  other  is  the  anfwer  of  the  gentleman 
to  whom  I  applied  on  this  account,  and  whom  I  conceived 
to  be  able  to  give  me  thofe  lights  I  wanted,  by  his  having 
been  particularly  attentive  to  matters  of  this  kind,  and  a 
conftant  frequenter  of  the  fociety’s  meetings  and  committees. 

3  I 
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I  give  you  the  whole  as  they  are,  rather  than  to  try  to 
abridge  them,  and  extract  the  principal  matter,  as  the 
epiftolary  form  is,  perhaps,  more  agreeable,  as  well  as  in¬ 
telligible,  to  the  generality  of  your  readers,  than  a  more 
brief  and  formal  manner  of  treating  fubjebts  of  this  kind. 

I  am,  your  unknown  humble  fervant, 

Y.  W. 

To  Mr.  — ■ - ,  in  London. 

S  I  R, 

fk  S  you  have  been  fo  good  as  to  promife  to  give  me,  from 
XjL  time  to  time,  an  account  of  any  of  the  matters  that 
fall  under  the  confiderarion  of  the  Society  for  the  Encourage¬ 
ment  of  Arts ,  Manufactures  and  Commerce ,  I  may  be  de¬ 
li  rous  to  enquire  alter,  I  will  take  the  liberty,  at  prefent,  of 
begging  to  know  what  was  the  refult  of  three  premiums  of¬ 
fered  feme  years  ago:  the  hrld,  for  A  method  of  defraying 
the  fy  in  turneps ;  the  fecond,  for  A  compoftion  for  marking 
peep  without  injuring  the  wool ,  as  is  new  done  by  the  ufe  of 
pitch  ;  the  third,  for  A  preparation  for  taking  rats  alive. 
Thefe  were  articles  very  well  worth  the  notice  of  the  fo- 
ciety  ;  and  I  am  a  little  perplexed  to  account  why,  at  the 
fame  time  the  advertifements  of  the  feveral  premiums  for 
them  were  dropt,  nothing  was  communicated  to  the  public 
as  being  deemed  effectual ;  ifnee,  I  (hould  imagine,  fuch  mo¬ 
mentous  premiums  would  not  be  difeontinued  without  the 
end  had  been,  in  feme  degree,  obtained.  If,  therefore, 
the  leaf!  ufeful  information  was  brought  to  light,  by  your 
proceedings,  with  regard  to  any  of  thefe  articles,  I  fhould 
be  greatly  obliged  to  you  for  imparting  it  to  me  ;  efpecially 
as  to  the  preventing  the  detraction  of  young  turneps  by  the 
fly,  fince  any  remedy,  even  a  palliative  one,  for  that  evil, 
would  be  of  the  greatefl  fervice  in  my  neighbourhood.  I 
{hall  confequently  efteem  any  fatisfa&ion  you  can  give  me 
on  this  fubject,  as  a  favour,  and  remain, 

S  1  R, 

Your  obliged  humble  fervant, 

Y.  W. 
Ta 


0&.  6,  1763^ 
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To  Y.  W. 

SIR, 

I  Shall  be  ever  ready  to  give  you  all  the  information  I  am 
able,  in  relation  to  fuch  articles  as  come  before  our 
fociety,  or  any  other  where  I  can  in  the  lea  ft  gratify  your 
curiofity,  or  be  of  fervice  to  thofe  for  whofe  fakes  you  make 
fuch  enquiries. 

As  to  an  effe&ual  method  of  preventing  the  dejlruftion  of 
turneps  by  the  fly ,  it  is  very  true,  the  fociety  did  fome  years 
ago  offer  a  premium ;  and  though  I  was  not  a  member 
when  the  advertisements  on  that  head  were  firft  fettled  and 
publifhed,  yet  I  attended  the  committees  which  took  under 
confideration,  the  lafl  year  of  publiihing  fuch  advertife- 
ments,  the  feveral  methods  offered  in  claim  cf  the  premium 
(for  feveral  there  were) ;  and  which  came  to  a  refolution, 
that  none  of  thefe,  fo  offered,  appeared  likely  to  be  effectual. 
This  failure  in  the  fuccefs  of  the  advertifements,  which, 
as  far  as  I  remember,  had  been  repeated  feveral  years ;  and 
a  notion,  which  was  then  very  juftly  ftarted,  of  the  diffi¬ 
culty  of  deciding 'on  the  merits  of  any  propofed  methods, 
that  appeared  to  promife  any  efficacy,  if  fuch  fhould  be  of¬ 
fered,  without  going  through  a  fet  of  experiments  which 
could  not  be  made  by  the  fociety,  nor  even  under  their  in- 
f’pedfion ;  determined  the  committee  to  recommend  alfo  the 
difcontinuance  of  the  advertifements  for  this  premium,  and 
occafioned  thofe  circumflances,  which,  according  to  your 
letter,  feem  to  you  a  paradox :  and  I  am,  indeed,  of 
opinion  myfelf,  that,  notwithstanding  the  importance  of 
the  objech,  they  were  very  right  in  their  condu£I  as  to  this 
point ;  and  that  there  was  a  far  greater  chance  of  their 
drawing  themfelves  into  perplexities  and  embarraflments, 
than  doing  any  good  as  to  the  thing  propofed. 

But  though  1  cannot  offer  you  any  thing  much  worthy 
vo'ur  notice,  taken  from  the  communications  made  to  the 
fociety,  in  claim  of  their  premium  for  a  method  cf  pre¬ 
venting  the  definition  cf  turneps  by  the  fly  yet  I  have  a 
memorandum  of  one  imparted  to  me,  at  that  time*  by  a 
perfon  of  fortune,  and  good  fenfe,  who  attended  the  com* 
Voif.  I.  N°,  5.  3D  mittees 
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mittees  that  fat  on  this  fubjeCt;  which  was  vouched  to  me, 
by  him,  to  have  been  found,  on  repeated  trials,  to  anfwer 
extremely  well  for  this  purpofe.  I  lhall  therefore  moft 
willingly  communicate  the  fame  to  you,  as  a  matter,  I 
think,  greatly  deferving  a  further  examination  and  trial ; 
as  well  on  account  of  the  authority  of  the  perfon  who  obliged 
me  with  it,  as  from  the  great  plaufibility  of  the  principle 
on  which  it  is  founded  ;  there  being,  I  think,  no  other 
principle  that  feems  to  promife  any  practicable  means  of 
fully  effecting  this  very  defirable  matter. 

The  explanation  of  the  method  may,  I  think,  with  fome 
little  ftudy,  be  eafily  obtained  by  a  perfon  of  your  fagacity 
and  knowledge ;  but  to  fave  you  that  trouble,  I  will  give 
you  my  own  fentiments  on  it:  only,  before  I  enter  on  this, 
it  will  be  proper  to  prefent  you  with  the  method  itfelf,  as 
it  was  imparted  to  me. 

44  A  quantity  of  turnep*feed,  of  the  lafl  year,  muff 
<c  be  taken,  together  with  an  equal  proportion  of  fome  of 
44  the  produce  of  the  year  preceding  that :  each  of  thefe 
44  quantities  mud  be  divided  into  two  equal  parts,  or  halves, 
44  which  may  be  then  mixed  together.  One  of  thefe  two 
**  parcels,  or  mixtures  of  the  two  halves,  mud  be  foaked  in 
44  water  for  twenty- four  hours;  and  then  the  other,  re- 
*4  maining  unfoaked,  being  again  mixed  w;ith  this  which  has 
44  been  foaked,  the  whole  mud  be  fown  in  the  manner  com- 
64  monly  praCtifed.  It  mud  be  obferved,  however,  that  the 
44  whole  quantity  of  feed  ufed  fhould  be  double  to,  or  at  lead 
44  one  third  more  than  is  commonly  ufed.  The  confe- 
54  quence  will  be,  that  the  herb  will  rife  from  the  feed,  fo 
4C  treated  and  fown,  at  feveral  different  times ;  and  the  fly 
44  will  dedroy  one  part  of  it,  but  there  will  be  enough  left  to 
44  afford  a  full  crop/" 

The  principle,  on  which  the  effeT  of  preferving  the  ten¬ 
der  herb  of  the  turneps  from  the  fly  depends  confids  in  two 
cir  cum  fiances :  the  one  of  thefe  circumftances  is,  that  feed, 
which  is  of  the  fame  year,  will  fpring  out  of  the  ground 
fome  days  fooner  than  that  which  is  of  a  former  year  ;  and 
that  fuch  feed,  as  has  been  foaked  for  a  confiderable  time  in 

water. 
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water,  will  rife  fooner  than  fuch  as  has  not  undergone  fuch 
foaking.  The  other  of  thefe  circumftances  is,  that  the  fly 
will  not  deftroy  the  herb  of  the  turnep  after  it  has  attained 
a  certain  degree  of  growth,  or  ftrength  ;  and  that  the 
youngeft  and  tendered  herb  will  be  preferred  by  it  to  that 
which  is  older,  even  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  the  one  will  be 
quitted  and  left  for  the  other,  when  found  near  it. 

Now  it  is  very  eafy  to  apply  this  in  accounting  for  the 
efficacy  of  the  method  above  propofed  ;  for  the  herb  pro¬ 
duced  by  that  feed  of  the  fame  year,  which  has  been  foak- 
ed,  rifes  fome  days  before  any  of  the  red,  and  the  fly  falls 
upon  and  deftroys  a  part  of  it ;  but  the  other  part  of  the 
foaked  feed,  that  is  to  fay,  that  of  the  former  year,  then  ri¬ 
ling,  the  fly  quits  the  fird  before  it  has  dedroyed  the  whole, 
and  preys  on  this  only.  In  like  manner,  before  it  has  de¬ 
voured  the  whole  of  this  fecond  fifing,  a  third  tempts  it 
away,  that  is  to  fay,  the  unfoaked  part  of  the  feed  of  the 
fame  year;  and,  before  this  is  ccnfumed,  the  fourth  part  of 
the  feed,  to  wit,  the  unfoaked  part  of  that  of  the  former 
year,  in  like  manner  prevents  a  total  deflrudfion  of  the 
other.  While  this  lad,  which  affords  a  more  pleafmg  re¬ 
pad  than  any  of  the  reft  can  now  do  to  the  fly,  takes  it  off 
from  them,  they  gain  a  fufficient  Arength  and  growth  to 
redd  the  mifchief,  when  it  would  otherwife  demolifh  them 
after  having  difpatched  the  lad:  and  thus,  by  diverting, 
as  it  were,  the  enemy,  by  taking  him  off  to  new  attacks, 
a  fufficient  quantity  of  the  plants  efcape,  and  are  faved 
from  dedrubtion,  to  fupply  a  full  crop  when  grown  to  due 
maturity 

3  D  2  I  can- 

*  This  method  promifes  very  well  in  fpeculation- ;  but  we 
with  it  may  anfwer  as  well  in  the  practice.  Is  it  certain  that 
the  foaked  feed  of  the  former  year  will  corns  up  before  the  un¬ 
loaded  feed  of  the  lad  year  ?  or,  as  there  are  in  their  natural  date 
feveral  days  difference  in  the  time  of  their  appearance,  will  not 
fpaking  the  oldeft  feed  bring  them  nearly  upon  a  par  ?  The 
principle,  however,  on  which  this  practice  is  recommended,  is 
undoubtedly  good  :  we  would  therefore  recommend  it  to  our 
readers,  to  make  the  experiment,  and  communicate  to  uc  the 
refult. 
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I  cannot  vouch  the  fuccefs  of  this  method,  as  I  obferved 
berore,  from  any  adfual  trials ;  but  it  is  certainly  very  in¬ 
genious,  and  feems  fo  juft  in  the  principle,  that  I  can 
fcarcely  doubt  the  efficacy  of  it:  and  I  fhould  therefore 
recommend  it  to  your  notice,  efpecially  as  it  is  of  fo  fim- 
pie  a  nature,  as  to  require  very  little  trouble  or  ex¬ 
pence.  At  leaft,  it  promifes  greatly  more  than  any  of  the 
feveral  methods  laid,  by  the  candidates  for  the  premiums, 
before  the  fociety ;  which  were  either  credulous  practices 
of  foaking  the  feed  in  compofitions,  that  had  no  relation  to 
the  end  in  view ;  or  fuch  methods  as,  though  perhaps  fer- 
viceable  in  fome  circumftances  in  a  fmall  degree,  were  yet 
very  inadequate  and  uncertain,  and,  if  not  very  cautioufly 
managed,  might  do  more  harm  than  good.  Amongft  thefe 
the  ftrewing  of  lime  and  aihes,  fo  as  to  convey  a  fmall 
proportion  of  the  duft  of  them  over  the  tender  plants,  or 
the  burning  fubftances  that  afford  an  acrid  fmoke  to  the 
windward  of  the  ground  where  the  turneps  grow,  were 
the  principal.  In  the  ufe  of  lime  and  afhes,  care  mu  ft  be 
taken  to  fpread  them  very  thin  over  the  young  herb: 
otherwife  they  would  corrode  it,  and  be  as  fure  a  means  of  de¬ 
ft  ruction,  as  the  fly  itfelf :  but  if  a  very  fine  duft  only  be  con¬ 
veyed  over  it,  this  will  not  be  the  cafe ;  and  if  no  heavy  rain 
fall  to  wafh  the  duft  off,  this  practice  will  fometimes  fuc- 
ceed  very  well  The  fubftances  employed  for  burning,  to 
raife  a  fmoke  for  deftroying  the  fly,  have  been  ufually  ei¬ 
ther  green  wood,  or  weeds  dried  to  a  proper  degree,  or 
brimftone.  The  laft  is  moft  effedfual ;  but  it  is  difficult 
to  diffufe  it  over  a  large  fpace  of  ground  with  fufficient 
ftrength  to  anfwer  the  end :  and  care  muff  be  taken  not 
to  augment  it  too  much,  in  any  particular  place,  left  the 
herb  of  the  turnep  iifelf  fuffer  from  it  5  which  may  eafily 
happen  while  it  is  in  this  tender  ft^te:  the  expence,  moreover, 

of 

*  The  ftrewing  of  coal-foot  over  a  piece  of  young  turneps, 
has,  by  experience,  been  found  to  be  of  great  efficacy,  as  it 
not  only  renders  the  young  plant  difagreeable  to  the  fly  by  its 
bitter  tafte,  but  alfo  greatly  helps  the  vegetation  by  its  enrich¬ 
ing  qualities,.  3M. 
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of  this  is  fome  objection,  the  quantity  of  brimftone  necef- 
fary  to  produce  any  material  effedt  being  confiderable.  The 
method  I  have  particularly  explained  above,  feems  therefore 
to  promife  much  more  than  can  be  expe&ed  from  either  of 
thefe,  and  will,  I  hope,  afford  the  means  of  prevent¬ 
ing  this  great  mifchief  attending  the  cultivation  of  tur- 
neps. 

I  will  now  endeavour  to  give  you  fome  fatisfa&ion  as 
to  the  fecond  article  you  afk  after,  viz.  the  premium  for  a 
compofition for  marking  Jheep  without  injuring  the  wool ,  as  is 
now  done  by  the  tfe  of  pitch.  This  premium,  Sir,  is  not 
finally  difcontinued  by  the  fociety,  but  only  a  further  pub¬ 
lication  of  the  advertifement  fufpended,  on  account  of  a 
claim  at  prefent  undecided.  The  proceedings  they  have 
had  with  regard  to  this  matter  were  as  follows.  The  fo¬ 
ciety  was  induced  to  offer  a  premium  for  a  compofition  for 
marking  flieep,  becaufe  pitch ,  which  is  now  ufed  on  ac¬ 
count  of  its  cheapnefs,  the  facility  of  its  being  laid  on  the 
wool,  and  its  durability  as  a  mark,  is  not  to  be  again 
cleanfed  out  of  the  wool,  by  wafhing  with  hot  water 
and  foap,  nor  by  any  of  the  methods  ufed  in  cleanfing 
wool ;  and  confequently  fpoils  not  only  the  wool  of  the 
part  where  the  marks  are  made,  but  alfo  that  of  any 
other  parts  which  come  in  contadf  with  it  when  the  pitch 
is  foftened  by  heat.  This  occafions  the  deilrudlion,  as  is 
faid,  of  an  eighth  of  the  whole  of  the  wool  of  thofe  fheep 
that  are  marked  with  it ;  the  lofs  of  which  to  the  public 
has  been,  on  the  moft  moderate  computation,  deemed 
40,000 /.  annually ;  and  by  fome,  a  much  greater,  even 
up  to  200,000 /.  This  renders  the  matter  a  very  confi¬ 
derable  objedt  with  refpect  to  the  public  intereff,  and  a  very 
fit  one  of  the  fociety’s  premiums  ;  becaufe  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  but  that  a  compofition  of  cheap  fub fiances  may  be 
found  out,  which  will  have  the  properties  required  for  this 
purpofe  ;  that  is  to  fay,  be  a  durable  mark,  and  yet  wafh 
out  with  hot  water  and  leap:  and  if  the  fociety  fhould,,  by 
their  encouragement,  occafion  fuch  a  difeovery,  it  is  pre¬ 
fumed  farmers,  and  other  proprietors  of  fheep,  would  rea- 

1  dily- 
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dily  ufe  it;  and  it  might  probably  be  the  means  of  a  legal 
prohibition  of  the  marking  with  pitch,  which  has  not  hi¬ 
therto  taken  place  in  confequence  of  applications  that  have 
been  made  on  that  account;  becaufe  nothing  was  at  prefent 
known  that  would  fupply  its  place  for  marking ;  and  the 
want  of  durable  marks  would  produce  fuch  perplexities 
and  trouble  to  thofe  who  are  owners  of  great  numbers  of 
fheep.  / 

However  trivial,  therefore,  a  premium  for  improvement 
in  fheep-niarking  may  feem  at  firft:  view,  to  thofe  who  are 
not  apprifed  of  thefe  circumftances,  it  was  certainly  one  of 
the  moft  judicious  and  momentous  premiums  the  fociety 
ever  offered,  though  it  has  not  hitherto  had  the  defired  fuc- 
cefs.  The  premium  offered  at  firft,  for  fome  time,  by  the 
fociety,  was,  I  think,  only  ten  pounds;  but  it  has  fince 
been  advanced  to  fifty;  which  is  yet  much  too  fmall;  and 
probably  this  is  the  reafon  why  it  has  not  been  effe&ual. 
There  have  been,  however,  feveral  candidates  for  each  year 
it  has  been  offered  ;  all  of  which,  excepting  one,  of  which 
I  fhall  give  a  more  particular  account  below,  have  been  re¬ 
jected  on  trial.  The  means  of  trial,  originally  adopted  by 
the  committee  to  which  this  matter  was  referred,  were, 
firft  to  examine  if  wool  could  be  cleanfed  perfectly  from 
the  marking  fubftance,  when  laid  on  it,  by  walking  it  in 
hot  water  and  foap  ;  and  if  the  compofition  appeared  to  an- 
fwer  well  in  this  point,  a  fkin  with  the  wool  on  it  was 
marked,  and  hung  out  ,in  the  air,  expofed  to  the  weather 
and  the  agitations  of  the  wind,  to  try  the  durability  of  the 
mark.  The  compofitions  produced  by  the  firft  fets  of 
candidates  all  failed  in  one  of  thefe  two  points,  and  were 
confequently  rejected  ;  but  the  laft  year  the  premium  was 
offered,  fome  gentlemen,  who  were  members,  were  not  fa- 
tisfied  with  this  kind  of  trial,  but  obtained  an  order,  that 
proof  fhould  be  actually  made  of  each  compofition,  on  the 
backs  of  living  fheep  ranging  at  large.  On  the  reference 
of  the  compofitions  in  claim  of  this  laft-advertifed  pre¬ 
mium,  the  committee,  therefore,  again  proceeded  to  try 
the  walking  in  hot  water  and  foap;  in  whick  all  failed  but 

ones 
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one,  part  of  all  the  fubftances  always  adhering  to  the  wool 
in  fpite  of  fuch  wafhing.  The  one  which  flood  this  tefi 
was  an  earth  of  the  ochrous  kind,  and  therefore  differed 
little  from  raddle,  and  thofe  other  chalky  fubftances  that 
had  been  formerly  employed,  but  are  now  difufed  on  theii 
inferiority  to  pitch  with  refpeft  to  the  durability  of  the 
mark  they  make:  but  the  committee.  Ending  it  ftand  this 
trial,  determined  neverthelefs  the  further  trial  on  the  (heeps 
backs  the  fociety  had  ordered  $  and  a  confiderable  quantity 
being  procured  from  the  candidate,  it  was  diftributed 
among  a  number  of  gentlemen  to  have  it  ufed  on  as  many 
fheep  as  their  refpe£Hve  portions  of  it  would  mark. 

Of  the  fuccefs  of  this  proof  no  regular  account  has  ever 
been  given  to  the  fociety  by  any  of  them ;  but  fome  have 
occafionally  mentioned  in  private  the  failure  of  it :  and  as 
matters  poftponed  to  diftant  and  unfixed  times  are  not 
taken  up  again  in  the  committees,  unlefs  in  confequence 
of  fomething  offered  to  the  fociety  relating  to  them,  or  of 
fpecial  motions  of  fome  members  to  revive  them,  this  mat¬ 
ter  fleeps  at  prefent,  and  poffibly  the  renewal  of  the  premi¬ 
um  itfelf  will  be  neglected.  It  were  greatly  to  be  wifhed, 
however,  that  fuch  a  compofition  were  difcovered,  and  ei¬ 
ther  laid  open  to  the  public,  or  fold  at  a  reafonable  rate,  by 
the  difcoverer,  to  perfons  who  would  again  retail  it  in 
every  part  of  the  country  ;  for  as  the  price  of  wool  de¬ 
pends  on  the  plenty,  and  we  have  at  prefent  fo  great  rivals 
in  the  woollen  trade,  the  deflrudiion  of  an  eighth,  or  ac¬ 
cording  to  fome,  a  much  greater  part  of  our  whole  pro¬ 
duce,  is  a  great  detriment  to  our  national  commerce. 

I  have  thus  given  you,  Sir,  the  beft  information  I  can, 
as  to  two  of  the  three  fubje<5b  you  have  mentioned  to  me  : 
the  third,  that  is,  the  tranfacflions  of  the  fociety  with  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  premium  for  a  preparation  for  taking  rats  alive » 
with  my  own  fentiments  on  that  fubjedf,  (hail  be  the  con¬ 
tents  of  a  future  letter.  I  am, 


Yours, 


I 
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To  Y.  W8 

SIR, 

HAVING  before,  in  my  lail  letter,  given  you  an 
account  of  the  tranfa&ions  of  the  fociety  for  the 
encouragement  of  arts,  manufactures,  and  commerce,  to¬ 
gether  with  my  own  notions,  refpe&ing  the  methods 'for 
preventing  the  deflru&ion  of  turneps  by  the  fly,  and  the 
compofitions  for  marking  flheep  without  injury  to  the  wool; 
I  will  now  perform  my  promife  of  communicating  to  you 
what  pafled  in  the  fociety  with  refpect  to  the  premium  for 
a  preparation  for  taking  rats  alive ,  and  my  opinions  con¬ 
cerning  that  matter. 

The  catching  of  rats  may  at  firffc  feem  a  trivial,  perhaps 
even  fomewhat  drole,  affair  for  that  focietv  to  trouble  them- 
felves  with,  which  have  always  the  choice-  of  fo  many  ar¬ 
ticles,  in  appearance  more  important :  but  when  it  is  con- 
fidered,  the  lofs  to  the  public,  by  the  deftrudicn  of  corn 
alone,  amounts  to  fome  hundred  thoufand  pounds  a  year  1 
befides  that  of  many  other  commodities,  fubjed  to  be  de¬ 
voured,  or  damaged,  by  them ;  and  the  \  ery  difagreeable 
dome  flic  annoyance  of  thefe  noxious  creatures  where  they 
abound  ;  it  will  appear  a  matter  of  ferious  moment ;  and  it 
jnuft  be  allowed,  that  if  the  offer  of  the  premium  had 
brought  to  light  an  effedual  remedy  to  this  evil,  for  the 
ufe  of  the  public,  a  fum  of  50/.  could  not  have  been  better 
appropriated. 

What  the  fociety  proceeded  upon,  in  the  particular  means 
they  employed  to  effeduate  the  purpofe  of  obtaining  a  me¬ 
thod  of  eafily  deftroying  rats,  was  this.  It  is  in  general 
believed,  and  many  inflances  vouched  in  a  general  way,  by 
perfons  of  credit,  to  the  fociety,  were  offered  in  proof,  that 
thofe,  who  profeffedly  follow  the  art  of  rat- catching,  have 
among  them  a  fecret  for  preparing  fome  fubftance  or  com- 
pofition  which  will  allure  all  the  rats,  in  or  about  any  build¬ 
ing,  together  to  one  place  ;  and,  in  feme  way  or  other,  will 
intoxicate  or  fafeinate  them  fo  that  they  may  be  taken  by 
the  rat-catcher  at  pleafure  :  and  it  was  therefore  con¬ 
cluded. 
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dueled,  that,  if  this  fecret  was  laid  open  to  the  public,  an? 
perfons,  whofe  granaries  or  houfes  were  infefted  with  thefe 
animals,  might  eafily  pradbife  it,  and  free  themfelves  from 
this  mifehief,  without  the  neceffity  of  feeking  for,  or  em¬ 
ploying,  profeffed  rat-catchers.  This  induced  many  gen¬ 
tlemen,  and  even  fome  perfons  of  quality,  to  be  very  ear- 
neft  with  the  fociety,  to  eftablifh  fuch  a  premium  :  and  ac¬ 
cordingly  fifty  pounds  was  agreed  to  be  ofFered  for  a  prepa¬ 
ration  for  taking  rats  alive',  it  being  prefumed,  that  thefe 
words  exprefTed  befb  what  was  conceived  to  be  the  means 
ufed  by  thofe  rat-catchers  who  appeared  to  pradiife  their 
art  with  moft  fuccefs. 

In  confequence  of  advertifing  this  premium,  feveral  can¬ 
didates  for  it  ofFered  themfelves,  at  the  fbated  time,  to  the 
fociety :  and  their  refpe&ive  claims  were  referred  to  the 
committee  of  chemiflry ,  as  being  bell  judges  of  what  was 
underftood  by  the  word  preparation  \  that  is,  fome  fub- 
Ibance,  or  compofition  of  fubftances,  which  would  allure, 
fafeinate,  or  intoxicate  the  rats,  fo  that  they  might  be  eafily 
taken.  On  examining  what  was  produced  in  fupport  of 
the  feveral  claims,  it  appeared,  that  all  the  candidates  had 
fent  traps,  or  machines,  of  various  forms  and  conftrudbions ; 
except  one,  who  had  only  fent  a  letter  deferibing  a  method, 
very  far  fhort,  even  in  pretenfions,  of  what  the  fociety  had 
in  view.  It  was,  however,  a  matter  of  debate,  whether 
improved  traps  might  not  be  deemed  to  come  within  the 
fpirit  and  meaning  of  the  advertifement,  if  they  appeared  to 
afford  effectual  means  of  anfwering  this  end  :  but  the  word 
preparation ,  together  with  the  reference  to  the  committee 
of  chemiftry,  and  not  the  committee  of  mechanics ,  who 
would  have  been  the  proper  judges  of  traps  as  machines, 
made  the  intention  of  the  fociety  in  the  advertifement  fo 
evident,  that  this,  together  with  the  too-well-known  in- 
fufficiency  of  traps  to  free  places  from  them  which  abound 
greatly  with  rats,  eafily  cleared  up  this  doubt;  and  the 
claims  of  all  the  candidates  were  rejected,  as  not  being  con¬ 
formable  either  to  the  fpirit  or  letter  of  the  advertifetnent. 
The  ill  fuccefs  of  this  offer  of  this  premium,  together  with 
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the  appearance  of  reafon  for  doubts,  I  {hall  explain  more 
particularly  below :  that  there  was  not  any  known  com  po¬ 
rtion,  or  fubftance,  which  would  fo  {imply  or  eafily  take 
rats,  as  had  been  imagined  at  the  time  of  fettling  this 
premium,  occafioned  the  committee  to  recommend  the 
difcontinuance  of  it  to  the  fociety,  who  readily  gave  their 
affent  to  that  meafure,  as  well  as  to  the  determination  con¬ 
cerning  the  claims  of  the  candidates. 

But,  notwithstanding  nothing  adequate  to  what  was  pro- 
pofed  in  offering  the  premium  was  obtained  by  means  of 
it,  yet  on  the  difcuffion  of  this  matter,  and  the  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  various  fa<5fs,  produced  as  well  by  fome  of  the 
candidates,  as  by  gentlemen  who  attended  the  committees 
on  this  reference,  feveral  very  material  points  of  infor¬ 
mation,  refpe&ing  this  matter,  arofe  to  view ;  as  indeed 
will  be  generally  the  cafe  on  fimilar  occafions.  It  appeared 
that  no  fatisfacfory  evidence  could  be  produced,  of  any  of 
the  rat-catchers  being  in  pofTeflion  of  a  fecret,  by  which 
perfons  unpra&ifed  in  fuch  matters  could  eafily  allure, 
and  bring  together  all,  or  a  very  great  part,  of  the  rats  in 
or  about  any  place,  fo  as  to  deftroy  them  in  a  fhort  time  ; 
but  that  this  was  done  by  the  profeifed  rat-  catchers  themfelves, 
by  the  ufe  of  various  arts  and  means,  which  they  could,  in 
confequence  of  a  {kill  and  dexterity  acquired  by  long  practice 
and  experience,  put  in  execution  ;  as  ftfhermen  and  bird- 
catchers  do  their  methods  of  taking  fifh  or  birds :  but 
which  arts  and  means  could  not,  neverthelefs,  be  performed 
or  applied,  with  like  advantage,  by  perfons  not  habituated 
to,  or  familiarly  acquainted  with  them  ;  nor  be  effectually 
communicated  by  verbal  inftruftion,  or  brief  defeription 
in  writing,  any  more  than  other  arts,  or  crafts,  that  are 
gafy  to  thofe  properly  trained  to  them. 

It  was  evident,  from  the  relations  of  different  gentlemen,  of 
What  they  had  feen,  that  the  molt  able  of  the  rat-catchers 
themfelves  bad  different  methods  from  each  other,  which 
were  yet  equally  fuccefsful :  and  it  feemed  to  appear,  from 
feveral  circumitances,  that  fome  of  them  joined  divers  un- 
neceffary  proceedings  to  the  efiential  part  of  their  operations, 

for 
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for  the  fake  of  parade,  and  to  hide,  by  the  perplexity  of 
myftery,  the  ufeful  part  of  their  art. 

As  thofe  who  pradtife  rat-catching  for  their  livelihood  are 
not  many  in  number,  nor  always  at  hand,  and  not  having 
conftant  employment,  are  obliged  frequently  to  feek  it  at  a 
confiderable,  diftance,  their  pay  mull  confequently  be  in 
proportion;  and  frequently  they  are  not  within  reach  at  all 
where  mo  ft  wanted  :  it  would  be  well  for  the  public,  there¬ 
fore,  if  fome  labourer,  or  handicraft- man,  in  every  town 
or  large  village,  was  made  tolerably  mailer  of  this  art,  and 
would  exercife  it,  as  he  well  might,  at  a  lower  rate  than 
the  profefted  rat-catchers ;  as  fuch  affiftance  would  be  of 
great  confequence  to  numbers  of  farmers,  and  others,  and 
check  the  great  encreafe  there  is  at  prefent  found  of  thefe 
very  deftrudlive  animals ;  while,  at  the  fame  time,  fuch  a 
man,  having  fome  other  bufinefs  to  fiil  the  intervals  of  his 
not  being  employed  in  this,  might,  at  a  very  moderate  price, 
make  it  well  worth  his  while. 

That  you  may  promote  fomething  of  this  kind  in  your  own 
neighbourhood,  I  will  give  fome  hints  of  the  principal  means, 
by  which  the  rat-catchers  are  able,  in  three  or  four  days 
time,  or  fometimes  lefs,  to  clear  a  houfe,  and  even  the  out¬ 
buildings,  of  the  greateft  part  of  the  rats  frequenting  it. 

The  firft  ftep  taken  is,  to  allure  the  rats  all  together  to 
one  proper  place,  before  they  attempt  to  deftroy  them  ;  for 
there  is  fuch  an  inftindlive  caution  in  thefe  animals,  accom¬ 
panied  with  a  furprifing  fagacity  in  difcovering  any  caufe  of 
danger,  that,  if  any  of  them  be  hurt,  or  purfued,  in  an 
unufual  manner,  the  reft  take  the  alarm,  and  become  fo 
fhy  and  wary,  that  they  elude  all  the  devices  and  ftratagems 
of  their  purfuers  for  fome  time  after.  This  place,  where 
the  rats  are  to  be  aftcmbled,  fhould  be  fome  clofet,  or  fmail 
room,  into  which  all  the  openings,  but  one  or  two,  may  be 
fecured:  and  .this  place  fhould  be,  as  near  as  may  be,  in  the 
middle  of  the  houfe,  or  buildings.  It  is  the  pradtice,  there¬ 
fore,  to  attempt  to  bring  them  all  together  to  fome  fuch 
place,  before  any  attempt  be  made  to  take  them;  and,  even 
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then,  to  avoid  any  violence,  hurt,  or  fright  to  them,  be* 

lore  the  whole  be  in  the  power  of  the  operator. 

1  he  means  ufed  to  allure  them  to  one  place  are  various  2 
one  of  thofe  mofl  eafily  and  efficaciously  pradlifed  is,  the 
trailing  fome  piece  of  their  mofl  favourite  food,  which  fhould 
be  of  the  kind  that  has  the  ftrongefl  fcent,  fuch  as  toafled 
cheefe,  or  broiled  red- herring,  from  the  holes  or  entrances 
to  their  recedes  in  every  part  of  the  home,  or  contiguous 
buildings,  whence  it  is  intended  to  allure  them.  At  the 
extremities,  and  in  different  parts  of  the  courfe  of  this  trailed 
tradr,  fmail  quantities  cf  meal,  or  any  other  kind  of  their 
food,  fhould  be  laid,  to  bring  the  greater  number  into  the 
tracks,  and  to  encourage  them  to  purfue  it  to  the  center  place, 
where  they  are  intended  to  be  taken  :  at  that  place,  where 
time  admits  of  it,  a  more  plentiful  repafl  is  laid  for  them, 
and  the  trailing  repeated  for  two  or  three  nights. 

Refides  this  trailing;,  and  way- baiting,  fome  of  the  mofl 
expert  of  the  rat-catchers  have  a  fhorter,  and  perhaps  more 
effectual,  method  of  bringing  them  together;  which  is,  the 
calling  them,  by  making  fuch  a  kind  of  whiffling  noife  aq 
refembles  their  own  call ;  and  by  this  means,  with  the  af- 
fi fiance  of  the  way- baits,  they  call  them  out  of  their  holes, 
and  lead  them  to  the  repafl  prepared  for  them  at  the  place 
defigned  for  taking  them-  But  this  I  apprehend  much 
more  difficult  to  be  pradlifed  than  the  art  of  trailing  ;  for 
the  learning  the  exadf  notes,  or  cries,  of  any  kind  of  beads 
Or  birds,  fo  as  to  deceive  them,  is  a  peculiar  talent,  which 
I  have  feldom  feen  attained  to  in  ether  cafes  ;  though  I  have 
known  fome  few  perfons  who  could  call  together  a  great 
number  of  cats :  and  there  is  now  one  man  in  London,  who 
can  bring  nightingales,  when  they  are  within  hearing,  about 
him,  and  even  allure  them  to  perch  on  his  hand,  fo  as  to 
be  taken. 

In  the  pradfinng  either  of  thefe  methods,  of  trailing  or  call¬ 
ing,  great  caution  mud  be  ufed,  by  the  operator,  to  fupprefq 
and  prevent  the  fcent  of  his  feet  and  body  from  being  per¬ 
ceived  ;  which  is  done  by  overpowering  that  fcent  by  others 
of  a  flronger  nature.  In  order  to  this,  the  feet  are  to  be  co- 
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vered  with  cloths  rubbed  over  with  affa  foetida,  or  other 
ffrong-fmelling  fubftances ;  and  even  oil  of  Rhodium  is  fome- 
times  ufed  for  this  purpofe,  but  fparingly  on  account  of  its 
dearnefs,  though  it  has  a  very  alluring,  as  well  as  difguifing 
efFedf,  as  will  be  obferved  below.  If  this  caution  of  avoid- 
ing  the  fcent  of  the  operators  feet,  near  the  track,  and  in  the 
place  where  the  rats  are  propofed  to  be  colle&ed,  be  not 
properly  obferved,  it  will  very  much  obftrudt  the  fuccefs  of 
the  attempt  to  take  them  ;  for  they  are  very  fhy  of  coming 
where  the  fcent  of  human  feet  lies  very  frefh,  and  intimates* 
to  their  fagacious  inftindf,  the  prefence  of  human  creatures, 
whom  they  naturally  dread.  To  the  above-mentioned  means 
of  alluring  by  trailing,  way-baiting,  and  calling,  is  added 
another  of  very  material  efficacy,  which  is,  the  ufe  of  oil 
of  Rhodium ,  which,  like  the  ?narurn  lyriacum  in  the  cafe  of 
cats,  has  a  very  extraordinary  fafeinating  power  on  thefe 
animals.  This  oil  is  extremely  dear,  and  therefore  fparingly 
ufed.  It  is  exhaled  in  a  fmall  quantity  in  the  place,  and  at 
the  entrance  of  it,  where  the  rats  are  intended  to  be  taken, 
particularly  at  the  time  when  they  are  to  be  laft  brought 
together,  in  order  to  their  deftrutffion  ;  and  it  is  ufed  alfo, 
by  fmearing  it  on  the  furface  of  fome  of  the  implements 
ufed  in  taking  them  by  the  method  below  deferibed  :  and 
the  effedl  it  has  in  taking  off  their  caution  and  dread,  by 
the  delight  they  appear  to  have  in  it,  is  very  extraordinary. 
It  is  ufual,  likewife,  for  the  operator  to  difguife  his  figure 
as  well  as  fcent  5  which  is  done  by  putting  on  a  fort  of 
gown  or  cloak,  of  one  colour,  that  hides  the  natural  form, 
and  makes  him  appear  like  a  poll:,  or  fuch  inanimate  thing ; 
which  habit  muft  likewife  be  feented  as  above,  to  overpower 
the  fmell  of  his  perfon  :  and  befides  this,  he  is  to  avoid  all 
motion,  till  he  has  fecured  his  point  of  having  all  the  rats  in 
his  power. 

•  When  the  rats  are  thus  enticed  and  colleiffed,  where  time 
is  afforded,  and  the  whole  in  any  houfe  and  out-buildings 
are  intended  to  be  cleared  away,  they  are  fuffered  to  regale 
on  what  they  moft  like,  which  is  ready  prepared  for  them, 
♦tnd  then  to  go  away  quietly  for  two  or  three  nights  5  by 

which 
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which  means  thofe,  which  are  not  allured  the  firft  night,  are 
brought  afterwards,  either  by  their  fellows,  or  the  effe&s  of 
the  trailing,  &c.  and  will  not  fail  to  come  duly  again,  if  they 
are  not  difturbed  or  molefted.  But  many  of  the  rat-catchers 
make  fhorter  work,  and  content  themfelves  with  what  can 
be  brought  together  in  one  night  or  two  ;  but  this  is  never 
effectual,  unlefs  where  the  building  is  frnall  and  entire,  and 
the  rats  but  few  in  number. 

The  means  of  taking  them,  when  they  are  brought  toge¬ 
ther,  are  various.  Some  entice  them  into  a  very  large  bag, 
the  mouth  of  which  is  fufficiently  capacious  to  cover  nearly 
the  whole  floor  of  the  place  where  they  a.'e  collected  :  which 
is  done  by  fmearing  fome  veflel,  placed  in  the  middle  of  the 
bag,  with  oil  of  Rhodium,  and  laying  in  the  bag  baits  of 
food.  This  bag,  which  before  lay  flat  on  the  ground  with 
the  mouth  fpread  open,  is  to  be  fuddenly  clofed  when  the 
rats  are  all  in  it.  Others  drive,  or  fright  them,  by  flight 
noifes  or  motions,  into  a  bag  of  a  long  form,  the  mouth  of 
which,  after  all  the  rats  are  come  in,  is  drawn  up  to  the 
opening  of  the  place  by  which  they  entered,  all  other  ways 
of  retreat  beingdecured.  Others,  again,  intoxicate  or  poifon 
them,  by  mixing  with  the  repafl:  prepared  for  them,  the 
£0 cuius  Indicus ,  or  the  nux  vomica.  I  have  feen  a  receipt  for 
tins  purpofe,  which  directed  four  ounces  of  the  coculus  In - 
dicus,  with  twelve  ounces  of  oatmeal,  and  two  ounces  of 
treacle  or  honey,  made  into  a  moifl  pafle  with  Rrong-beer ; 
but,  if  the  nux  vcmica  be  ufed,  a  much  lefs  proportion  will 
lerve  than  is  here  given  of  the  coculus.  Any  fimilar  compo- 
fition  of  thefe  drugs,  with  that  kind  of  food  the  rats  are 
moft  fond  of,  and  which  has  a  flrong  flavour,  to  hide  that 
of  the  drugs,  will  equally  well  anfwer  the  end.  If,  indeed* 
the  coculus  Indicus  be  well  powdered,  and  infufed  in  the 
flrong  beer  for  fome  time,  at  lead  half  the  quantity  here 
dire£led  will  ferve  as  well  as  the  quantity  before  mentioned. 
When  the  rats  appear  to  be  thoroughly  intoxicated  with  the 
coculus-,  or  flck  with  the  nux  vomica ,  they  may  be  taken  with 
the  hand,  and  put  into  a  bag  or  cage,  the  door  of  the  place 

being 
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being  firft  drawn  to,  left  thofe  who  have  ftrength  and  fenfe 
remaining  efcape. 

By  thefe  methods,  well  conducted,  a  very  great  part  of  all 
the  rats  in  any  farm,  or  other  houfe,  and  the  contiguous 
building,  may  be  taken.  But  it  requires  experience  and 
obfervation  to*  perform  them  well  ;  and  there  may  be  cir- 
cumftances  known  to  the  molt  fkilfui  of  the  rat-catchers, 
which,  if  intelligibly  communicated,  though  they  would 
not  enable  a  perfon  without  pra&ice  to  manage  this  affair 
completely,  would  yet  greatly  affift,  and  render  it  more  eafy 
to  be  attained.  It  would,  therefore,  be  an  objedf  worthy 
the  attention  of  the  fociety,  to  procure  the  public  the  moft 
perfedf  information  that  can  be  attained  5  to  which  end 
the  premium  fhould  not  be  confined,  as  before,  to  a  prepa¬ 
ration  for  taking  rats  alive ;  but  offered  for  the  moft  eafy 
and  effectual  method  for  taking  rats ,  ivithout  the  ufe  of  baited 
traps  in  the  common  way.  The  premium  fhould  be  alfo  greater 
than  before ;  for  fifty  pounds  is  not  a  confideration  for  a 
man  to  lay  open  his  art,  fo  as  to  ftir  rivals,  that  may  deprive 
him  of  part  of  his  bufinefs,  or  lower  his  pay.  A  noble  lord, 
who  was  before  a  zealous  promoter  of  this  premium,  was 
defirous  laft  year  to  have  advanced  a  hundred  pounds,  if  the 
fociety  would  have  joined  another  to  it,  to  have  made  up  the 
fum  of  two  hundred  pounds  for  this  purpofe  ;  but,  from 
fome  accidental  neglecft,  the  propofal  was  never  publicly 
made  to  the  fociety  ;  though  it  is  to  be  regretted,  that  this 
generous  intention  was  not  purfued,  and  fomething  further 
attempted  by  the  fociety. 

I  have  now  acquitted  myfclf  of  my  promife,  as  to  the 
three  articles  you  mentioned  to  me.  If  there  be  any  others 
which  you  are  inquifitive  about,  that  lie  within  the  reach  of 
my  knowledge;  on  your  pointing  them  out  to  me,  I  (hall 
be  equally  ready  to  impart  all  I  can  :  and  you  are  at  full  liberty 
to  communicate  all  I  write  to  whomfoever  you  pleafe. 

I  am.  Sir, 

Yours,  &c, 

N  U  M  B; 
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NUMBER  LXXXIX. 

To  the  Editors  of  the  Mufeum  Rufticum,  refpefting  the 

raifing  Ananas, 

Gentlemen, 

IN  page  179,  N°.  XXXVII.  you  have  publifhed  a  letter 

figned  J - C — dated  S - n,  June  10,  1763, 

in  which  the  gentleman  fays,  that  he  finds,  by  experience, 
that  he  can  raife  ananas,  or  pine- apples,  much  cheaper  and 
better  than  they  are  to  be  had  in  the  London  markets. 

As  it  is  impoliible  to  diredt  a  letter  to  the  gentleman  him- 
felf,  you  are  defined  to  infiert  this  in  fiome  future  Number  of 
your  Mufeum ;  by  which  that  gentleman  may  underfland, 
that  if  he  will  be  fio  good  as  to  communicate,  in  your  Mu- 
feum>  his  method  of  raifing  ananas*,  he  will  do  a  very  ac¬ 
ceptable  fiervice  to  the  public  in  general,  and  in  particular 
to.  Gentlemen, 

Your  moil:  obedient  humble  fiervant, 

Milton,  near  Abingdon,  Berks,  James  WarnerJ* 
Jan.  5,  1764. 

To  Mr .  Newbery. 

*  We  could  wifh,  for  the  fatisfaftion  of  our  correfpondent, 
that  we  had  it  in  our  power  to  make  a  perfonal  application  to 
Mr.  J  — —  C—  ;  but  as  he  is  unknown  to  us,  we  mull  be 
content  with  inferting  this  letter.  N. 

f  If  this  gentleman  will  now  and  then  favour  us  with  his 
fentiments,  it  will  much  oblige  us.  CX 


Mufeum  Rufticum^  &c. 

Tinn^w^M'wnn»7-»ji»ri-Tw^^^««»iii  ur  .wimkm.1 miiw  ■—  mmwmmmm  mi IIMI— lifti  Mb;  ffMTjnr— wam^Mi-fiPi^niwj  *.y<tvm+m*n**#ek.+ 

For  FEBRUARY,  1764. 

'  '■‘"riiwn  . . .  w  .  ■  "  .iww 1*11111,-1111  1  imul  ' 


NUMBER  XC. 

A  Letter  to  the  Editors ,  from  Mr.  Thomas,  refpefiing  M. 
D’Ambourney’r  Method  of  ufing  the  Madder-Root ,  green 
and  undried)  for  the  Purpofes  of  Dying. 

Gentlemen, 

I  HAVE  read,  with  great  attention,  the  feverai  pieces 
you  have  till  now  publifhed  in  your  collection,  and 
cannot  but  acknowledge  to  have  received  great  plea- 
fure  in  the  perufal  of  them. 

Your  correfpondents  are  a  fet  of  public-fpirited  men, 
and  I  hope  thefe  their  voluntary  labours  will  prove  of 
fervice  to  our  country. 

The  widow’s  mite  v/as  not  rejected :  permit  me  then  to 
contribute  a  fmall  lhare  towards  the  national  emolument. 

I  could  not  but  take  particular  notice  of  a  piece  marked 
No.  XXIX.  page  147,  being  a  letter  from  a  member  of 
the  fociety  of  arts,  hinting  at  a  method  of  extracting  and 
preferving  the  colour  of  the  madder-root. 

I  have  feverai  times  refolved  to  write  to  you  on  the  fub- 
jeCt,  but  was,  till  now,  by  various  avocations  prevented : 
Vql.  I,  N°,  6.  3  E  I  was. 
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I  was,  however,  lately  agreeably  furprifed  to  find  that  a 
very  fenfible  gentleman,  who  dates  his  letter  from  Man- 
chefter,  No.  LVHL  page  248,  has  made  jfome  obferva- 
tions  on  the  fame  paflage  in  the  firft-mentioned  letter, 
which  particularly  attracted  my  notice,  viz.  "The  pojjibility 
of  ufmg  the  madder-root  green  for  dying . 

Your  laft- mentioned  correfpondent  fays,  he  knows  of  no 
objections  that  can  be  made  againft  the  ufe  of  it  this  way, 
if  our  dyers  could  poflihly  receive  it  from  the  hands  of  the 
planters  in  this  condition,  without  any  danger  of  its  fer¬ 
ment. ng  and  putrefying  before  it  could  reach  them. 

The  method  hinted  at  of  ufmg  this  root  was,  I  am  apt 
to  think,  that  invented  by  M.  D' Ambourney,  a  gentleman 
of  Normandy.  I  am  very  glad  to  have  it  in  my  power  to 
lay  before  your  readers  his  method  more  at  large,  as  it 
will  probably  be  a  means  of  removing  many  objections 
that  would  be  of  courfe  raifed  againft  the  practice. 

It  will  be  neceftary  firft  to  premife,  that  this  gentleman 
has  made  more  improvements  in  the  culture  of  madder,  than 
any  man  in  France  befides ;  and  has  convinced  his  coun¬ 
trymen  of  the  practicability  of  drying  madder,  taken  up  in 
the  fpring,  in  the  fun,  or  by  the  afliftance  of  the  air,  un¬ 
der  cover,  without  the  help  of  a  ftove  or  kiln. 

However,  in  the  courfe  of  his  improvements  in  the  cul¬ 
ture  of  this  plant,  he  found,  by  experience,  that  the  fets 
faved  from  the  roots  taken  up  in  fpring,  and  planted  in 
that  feafon,  did  not  take  well,  the  drynefs  of  the  fummer 
preventing  their  thriving. 

This  induced  him,  when  he  wanted  to  make  a  new 
plantation,  to  take  up  in  the  autumn  as  many  roots  as 
would  furnifh  him  with  the  number  of  fets  he  wanted  , 
but  the  feafon  at  this  time  not  permitting  him  to  dry  the 
roots  without  fire,,  it  ftruck  his  imagination,  that  the  ex¬ 
pence  of  drying  might  ftill  be  faved  by  ufmg  them  green : 
this  thought  it  was  induced  him  to  make  the  experiment? 
which  fucceeded  to  admiration. 

The  roots  were  taken  up  in  October.  M.  D’Ambourney 
firft  caufed  them  to  be  well  wafhed,  that  no  loofe  earth 
plight  remain  hanging  about  them  5  and  as  experience  had 

con* 
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Convinced  him  that  the  madder  in  drying  lofes  feven  eighths 
of  its  weight,  he  proportioned  his  quantity  accordingly  1 
in  a  vat  that  would  require  one  pound  of  dried  madder  in 
powder,,  he  put  eight  pounds  of  green  root  bruifed  in  a 
mortar:  in  this  he  dyed  fome  cotton  in  the  ufual  way, 
when  he  found  the  liquor  (till  highly  charged  with  colour ; 
the  cotton  was  greatly  over  dyed,  and  he  was  obliged  to 
back-boil*  it  twice  to  bring  it  to  the  cuftomary  colour. 

M.  D’Ambourney  then  tried  fix  pounds  of  the  root,  and 
afterwards  four  pounds,  which  laft  quantity  he  found  yielded 
a  colour  of  the  fame  fhade  as  that  produced  by  a  pound  of 
common  dry  madder  in  powder. 

By  ufing  madder-root  green  for  dyiag,  half  the  quantity 
is  faved ;  but  this  is  not  all  the  faving. 

Firft,  There  is  no  necellity  for  building  kilns  to  dry 
the  root. 

Secondly,  The  danger  of  over  or  under  drying  the  root 
is  avoided,  both  which  are  a  detriment  to  the  colour. 

Thirdly,  There  is  not  near  fo  much  wafte  in  this  method 
as  in  the  other. 

Fourthly,  The  frauds  committed  in  pounding  it  are 
avoided,  as  well  as  the  inconvenience  of  waiting  till  the 
mill  is  at  liberty. 

Fifthly,  The  danger  of  the  root  getting  damage,  or  fer¬ 
menting,  after  it  is  pounded,  is  alfo  avoided,  which  is  always 
the  cafe  when  it  is  kept  too  long. 

All  thefe  matters  confidered,  M.  D’Ambourney  thinks 
we  may  eftimate  the  faving  at  five  eighths  of  the  con- 
fumption. 

Should  this  method  be  brought  into  ufe,  the  planter,  if 
he  is  acquainted  with  the  method,  may,  himfelf,  ufe  the 
root  in  dying  as  foon  as  he  has  taken  it  up  ;  or  he 
may  carry  what  quantity  he  thinks  proper  to  market,  where 

3  F  2  the 

*  A  praflice  much  ufed  among  the  dyers :  it  fignifies  boiling 
the  fluff  after  it  has  been  dyed  to  difcharge  a  part  of  the  co¬ 
lour;  for  which  purpofe  they  make  ufe  of  falt-petre,  aqua-fortis, 
argol,  &c.  Back-boiling  is  fuppofed  to  brighten  the  colour. 
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the  dyers  will,  for  their  own  fakes,  be  induced  to  buy  it, 
as  they  may  either  be  fupplied  with  it  frefh  and  frefh,  or  buy 
a  quantity  at  a  time,  and  keep  it  in  a  repofitory  in  their  cel¬ 
lars  ;  M.  D’Ambourney  having  difcovered,  that  it  will  keep 
a  confiderable  time,  as  I  fhall  juft  now  particularize,  when 
laid  up  with  proper  precautions. 

An  attention  to  this  matter  would,  probably,  foon  reduce 
the  price  of  many  of  our  manufactures,  and  thereby,  of 
courfe,  encreafe  our  foreign  trade. 

But  to  return  to  the  very  ingenious  M.  D’Ambourney. 
This  gentleman,  ever  attentive  to  his  country’s  good,  in 
the  latter  end  of  the  year  1761,  endeavoured  to  find  fome 
method  of  preferving  the  madder-root,  after  it  was  taken  up, 
without  the  expence  of  drying  it ;  accordingly,  on  the  6th 
of  October,  he  caufed  a  hole,  three  feet  deep,  to  be  dug  in 
his  garden,  in  which  he  laid  thirty  madder-plants ;  and  the 
hole  being  again  filled,  he  left  it  expofed  to  all  weathers. 

On  the  30th  of  March,  in  the  following  year,  this  hole  was 
opened,  when  the  roots  were  all  found  in  good  condition. 
It  was  again  filled,  and  left  till  the  15th  of  September, 
when  the  roots,  even  the  runners  no  bigger  than  quills, 
which  had  been  broken  and  feparated  from  the  plants,  were 
as  firm  and  as  found  as  when  they  were  firft  depofited  there. 

But  this  ingenious  enquirer  into  nature  was  not  fatisfied 
with  this  firft  ocular  demonftration  ;  he  was  determined  to 
try  whether  there  might  not  be  in  them  fome  defeCt  which 
might  efcape  even  his  curious  eye :  accordingly  he  d^ed 
fome  fluff  with  them,  and  found  no  difference,  in  the  bright- 
nefs  and  ftrength  of  the  colour,  from  what  was  dyed  with 
fome  frefh  roots  he  had  taken  up  for  the  experiment. 

I  cannot  but  think  this  a  great  acquifition,  both  in  huf- 
bandry  and  the  art  of  dying,  as  the  planter  may  now,  if 
lie  pleafes,  keep  his  crop  of  madder  the  year  round  without 
any  danger  of  its  fpoiling ;  being  attentive,  however,  to 
obferve  M.  D’Ambourney's  method,  which  is  to  make,  in 
the  trench,  alternate  layers  of  roots  and  earth.  He  may, 
by  this  means,  make  the  mod  of  the  produce  of  his  lands, 
and  wait  till  a  favourable  opportunity  offers  of  making  his 

5  -  market ; 
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market ;  and  not  be,  as  is  often  the  cafe  in  perifhable  com¬ 
modities,  the  dupe  of  the  buyer. 

The  dyer  alfo,  who  is  friend  enough  to  himfelf  to  adopt 
this  method  of  ufing  the  green  root,  may  buy  this  neceffary 
ingredient  in  confiderable  quantities,  keeping  it  in  his  cellar 
with  alternate  layers  of  fand,  or  dry  earth. 

M.  D’Ambourney’s  method  of  dying  with  the  green  root 
is  as  follows.  It  has  already  been  obferved,  that  the  dirt  is 
to  be  wafhed  off,  and  that  four  pounds  of  green  root  are  to  be 
ufed  where  one  of  Dutch  madder  would  be  fufEcient. 

The  root  is  then  to  be  chopped  moderately  fmall,  and 
bruifed,  either  in  wooden,  marble,  or  ftone  mortars,  (for 
iron  is  abfolutely  to  be  excluded,  for  fear  of  injuring  the  co¬ 
lour)  till  it  is  reduced  to  a  kind  of  pulp.  It  muff  then  be 
thrown  into  the  boiler,  when  the  liquor  is  fbmewhat  more 
than  luke-warm ;  to  put  in  the  root  too  hot  would  be  hurtful. 

The  tinCture  is  then  to  be  heated  till  you  can  fcarcely  bear 
your  hand  in  it,  at  which  time  the  fluff  is  to  be  put  in, 
which  is  to  be  wrought  in  it  for  three  quarters  of  an  hour, 
the  tinCture  being  kept  fimmering,  or  juft  upon  the  boil  ; 
after  which  it  is,  for  the  next  three  quarters  of  an  hour, 
permitted  to  boil  5  when  the  fluff  is  taken  out,  and  managed 
as  ufual. 

I  would  recommend  the  above  particulars  to  the  attention 
of  your  Manchefter  correfpondent,  who,  living  in  a  town 
fo  confiderable  for  many  manufactures,  may  have  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  making,  either  by  himfelf  or  friends,  the  experi¬ 
ment,  provided  any  madder  is  cultivated  in  that  neighbour-' 
hood,  of  which  eircumftance  I  own  myfelf  ignorant :  I 
fhould  be  glad  the  above  gentleman,  I  mean  the  author  of 
the  letter  marked  No.  LVIII.  would  favour  your  readers 
with  his  farther  thoughts  on  the  fubjeCt  j  it  is  very  intereft- 
ing,  and  frequent  difcuffions  of  this  point  may  be  productive 
of  fomething  truly  ufeful. 

I  fhall  take  up  no  more  of  your  time  at  prefent,  but 
conclude  myfelf, 

Gentlemen, 

London,  Your  very  humble  fervant, 

Jan.  3,  1764,  W.  Thomas. 

N  U  M- 
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A  Letter  to  the  Editors ,  on  the  Method  of  procuring  fine  Flax* 
Gentlemen, 


IMufl  beg  leave  to  fet  your  correfpondent,  who  figns  him« 
felf  A  Man  of  Suffex ,  No.  XXXVI.  right  in  one 
particular,  in  which  I  am  apt  to  think  he  is  miflaken. 

In  treating  of  the  manner  in  which  they  raife  flax  about 
Winchelfea ,  for  the  fabricating  of  cambrics,  he  fays,  p.  175, 

that,  “  in  order  to  promote  the  growth  of  the  plants,  the 
“  planters  flick  the  crop  very  full  of  long  flicks ;  and  on 
thefe  they  lay  bufhes,  which,  Jhading  the  plants  from  the 
intenfe  heat  of  the  fun-beams ,  make  them  run  up  very 
flender.”  I  candidly  acknowledge  I  never  faw  flax  grow 
in  Suflex  :  but  as  your  note  tells  me  it  is  railed  in  the  fame 
manner  in  Ireland,  I  think  I  can  explain  it,  having  in  the 
north  of  that  kingdom  feen  it  railed,  for  fine  yarn,  in  the 
following  manner. 

When  flax  is  fown  on  rich  land  very  thick,  it  is  apt  to  be 
tall  and  flender,  and  would,  without  fupport,  be  very  fubje^fc 
to  lodge :  to  prevent  this,  the  planters  fix  forked  flicks  in  the 
ground  at  regular  diflances,  in  the  forks  of  which  they  lay 
poles,  fo  that  the  plots  of  flax  appear  formed  into  fquares. 
Thefe  poles  fupport  the  plants  much  in  the  fame  manner  I 
have  feen  rows  of  onions,  planted  for  feed,  fupported  by 
cords. 

Your  correfpondent  above  mentioned  perhaps  wrote  his 
account  from  information  ;  or  if  he  faw  the  flax  growings 
he  muft  have  taken  but  a  curfory  view  of  it. 


London,  Jan.  2, 
1764. 


Your’s,  & c* 


Hibernicus* 


N  U  M- 
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NUMBER  XCII. 


A  Letter  to  the  Editors ,  on  the  Method  of  burning  Ctay,  and 
on  the  Benefit  of  it  when  ufed  as  a  Manure . 

Gentlemen, 

S  you  feem  defirous  of  having  an  account  of  whatever 


maybe  advantageous  to  the  public,  I  have  transmit¬ 
ted  you  one  of  a  manure,  which  I  found  very  beneficial  5 
which  you  may  either  pubfifh,  or  not,  as  you  think  proper. 

I  obferved  our  lands,  (for  I  then  lived  in  a  wet  clay  coun¬ 
try)  after  having  borne  three  crops  of  corn,  which  is  the 
common  method  of  hufbandry  in  thofe  parts,  produced  good 
quantities  of  grafs  for  two  or  three  years  ;  after  which  the 
ground  began  to  fadden ,  and  then  the  produce  diminished, 
and  rufhes  grew  in  abundance. 

This  led  me  to  think,  that  whatever  would  contribute  to 
keep  the  particles  difunited  would  be  of  great  Service  ;  and, 
further,  I  imagined,  that  clay  or  foil  burnt  would  never 
re-unite  ;  which  proved  a  fa£t :  moreover,  that  the  fait  it 
gained  bv  palling  through  the  fire  would  enrich  the  land, 
which  appeared  from  its  produce  when  denfhired  *;  though 
I  never  approved  of  that  hufbandry,  as  the  foil  was  thereby 
diminished,  which  is  already  too  thin  in  that  country.  This 
determined  me  to  attempt  burning  clay,  which  I  did  in  the 
manner  following. 

i  caufed  a  labourer  to  dig  as  much  clay  as  made  a  num¬ 
ber  of  walls  of  nine  inches  high,  and  of  the  fame  thicknefs, 
and  the  fame  diftance  from  each  other,  in  a  parallel  diredfion, 
as  would  make  about  a  Square  of  three  yards  :  thefe  vacan¬ 
cies,  being  like  tunnels  of  brick-kilns,  I  filled  with  brufh- 
wood,  and  on  that  threw  fome  cinders,  or  fmall-coal,  of 
which  I  had  Sufficient  quantities,  then  living  nigh  fome  col¬ 


lieries  ; 


*  Denfhiring,  or  burnbaiting,  can  very  Seldom  be  pra&ifed 
without  injuring  land,  unlefs  the  foil  happens  to  be  very  deep, 
fo  that  it  may  be  renewed  by  deep  plowing.  R. 
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lieries  ;  after  which  I  covered  the  whole  fquare  with  clay 
about  three  inches  thick,  leaving  the  ends  of  the  tunnels 
open,  which  I  then  lighted  on  the  windward-fide :  a$  foon  as 
the  fire  had  got  fufficient  head,  I  ftopt  the  mouths  of  them  % 
and  when  I  perceived  the  covering  was  almoft  burnt 
through,  I  had  a  fmall  fprinkling  of  cinders,  or  fmall-coal, 
thrown  on  the  heap,  and  then  another  covering  of  clay  of 
the  fame  thicknefs ;  and  thus  I  went  on  till  my  fire  was 
feven  or  eight  feet  high. 

When  I  found  my  fire  was  very  well  kindled,  which  was 
commonly  about  the  time  I  -put  my  fecond  coat  on,  I  ufed 
to  enlarge  the  bafe  of  the  fire,  by  continuing  the  tunnels, 
and  by  adding  new  ones  to  the  fides,  (which  were  filled  and 
covened  as  the  others,  and  then  lighted)  till  I  made  my 
fire  about  feven  yards  fquare;  for  I  foon  found  it  never 
burnt  well  in  the  middle  if  it  was  fo  large  at  firft. 

Care  ihould  be  taken  the  labourer  does  not  put  on  too 
thick  a  coat  at  once,  as  it  will  be  apt  to  fmother  the  fire  : 
befides,  by  confining  the  heat  in  too  much,  the  clay  was  ap4 
to  run  and  vitrefy,  which  was  then  of  little  ufe. 

As  foon  as  the  heap  was  fufficiently  cool  (for  the  fooner 
it  is  laid  on  the  land  the  better)  I  put  about. ten  large  cart¬ 
loads  on  a  flatute  acre,  and  found  it  an  admirable  manure 
for  either  meadow,  pafture,  or  corn:  for  the  latter  it  will 
not  lafl  more  than  three  crops,  though  longer  for  the  two 
former:  and  wdth  this  I  have  made  prodigious  improve¬ 
ments  ;  but  I  don’t  believe  it  will  anfwer  for  a  fandy  foil,  as 
it  will  render  it  (fill  lighter  *. 

This  manure  I  burnt  all  times  of  the  year,  though  flower 
in  the  winter  than  fummer,  but  always  fafteft  in  windy 
weather  f. 

This 

*  It  is  very  certain  that  burnt  clay,  ufed  as  a  manure,  makes 
land  lighter,  by  difuniting  the  particles,  before  poffibly  too 
compact ;  it  therefore  Hands  to  reafon,  that  it  is  not  fo  proper 
for  lio-ht  porous  foils  :  this  manure  alfo  warms  and  invigorates 
land,  ^raifing  in  it  a  flight  fermentation,  thereby  difpofing  it 
to  part  with  its  vegetative  virtues.  R. 

f  There  cannot  be  a  better  or  more  fimple  method  of  burn¬ 
ing  clay  than  that  ufed  by  our  correfpondent :  as  fuch  we  there¬ 
fore  recommend  it  to  our  readers,  R. 
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This,  I  fancy,  rtiay  be  burnt  with  brufh-wood,  or  furze 
only  ;  Which  I  apprehend  may  anfwer  better  between  the 
coats  than  coal,  as  it  will  keep  the  clay  more  open. 

In  your  work,  in  the  piece  marked  No.  XIII.  page  68, 
I  find  brine  is  recommended  for  preferving  gravel- walks, 
&c.  from  weeds;  but  with  you ^  I  apprehend,  the  expence 
will  be  too  gVeat  to  do  large  gardens :  I  think  a  folution  of 
copperas,  which  in  itfelf  is  cheap,  might  anfwer  that  pur- 
pofe  ;  though  as  yet  I  have  never  made  a  trial  of  it. 

I  have  fprinkled  founders-earth  on  gravel-walks,  which 
anfwered  in  keeping  down  the  weeds,  but  gave  them  a  dis¬ 
agreeable  blacknefs,  till  the  rains  had  wafhed  them  in  *. 

If  any  thing  in  this  fhould  be  of  fervice  to  the  public,  I 
Ihall  think  myfelf  fufficiently  paid  for  my  trouble  f . 

I  am,  Gentlemen, 

Your  mod  obedient  humble  fervant, 

I  7 

Jan.  25,  1764.  A  sincere  Well-Wisher. 


*  NUMBER  XCIII. 

A  Letter  to  the  Editors ,  on  the  great  Benefit  of  Furze  as 

Food  for  Horfes ,  &c. 


Gentlemen, 


HAVING  a  horfe  which  had  been  over  worked,  to 
the  appearance  of  a  furfeit,  I  treated  him  in  the 
ufual  manner  for  that  diforder  ;  and  knowing  how  neceffary 
it  would  be  to  his  fpeedier  recovery  to  give  him  green  food 
after  his  phyfic,  it  occurred  to  me  that  furze  might  an¬ 
fwer 'the  purpofe  immediately,  as  there  could  be  none  of 
the  common  herbage  procured  before  the  end  of  April  at 
fooned :  I  therefore  had  a  quantity  of  the  tops  and  ten¬ 
dered  parts  of  that  plant  cut  daily  to  preferve  it  frefh, 
Vol.  I.  N°.  6.  3G  which 


*  If  founders-earth  will  keep  down  the  weeds  in  gravel,  the 
blacknefs  might  eafily  be  removed,  by  watering  them,  without 
waiting  for  rain  ;  it  could  be  no  very  great  expence.  R. 

4  This  correfpondent’s  future  favours  would  oblige  us.  R, 
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which  I  hafhed  upon  a  block,  with  a  very  long  and  heavy 
chopping-knife,  as  fmall  as  poflible,  and  then  beat  it  again 
over  the  fame  block  with  a  carpenters  mallet,  (which 
blunted  in  a  great  meafure  the  {harp  prickles)  and  gave  half 
a  peck  a  day  of  it  to  the  horfe,  (in  the  (table)  which  eat  it 
mod:  greedily,  and  received  fo  much  benefit  from  it,  that 
he  is  totally  recovered,  and  carries  a  very  fine  coat. 

The  fuccefs  of  this  experiment  led  me  to  confider  the 
great  utility  this  plant  may  be  of  to  poor  people,  who  live  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  large  commons  over-grown  with  it, 
as  food  for  cows  in  winter  when  fodder  is  dear,  and  in  re¬ 
ality  not  fo  proper  for  milch  cattle  as  this  green  food, 
which  muff  naturally  encreafe  their  milk,  and  from  the 
fragrant  fmell  it  fent  forth  while  cutting,  it  may  reafonably 
be  conjectured,  will  give  no  ill  tafte  to  it,  as  many  vege¬ 
tables  do 

I  remember  to  have  read,  in  a  Magazine  laft  year,  that 
a  gentleman  in  Wales  had  invented  a  mill,  of  a  very  fi .tri¬ 
ple  conftru&ion,  to  reduce  the  furze  to  a  ftate  proper  to 
give  cattle :  it  is  therefore  to  be  wifhed  that  gentleman 
would  communicate  to  the  public  the  manner  of  conftrudt- 
ing  his  mill,  which  would  be  for  the  benefit  of  many  poor 
families,  and  others,  whofe  particular  fituations  may  en¬ 
able  them  to  ufe  it. 

I  have  thrown  thefe  few  loofe  hints  together  for  your  in- 
fpe£lion,  and,  if  you  may  think  them  in  any  wife  ufeful, 
to  infert  them  in  the  next  number  of  the  Mufeum  Rujiicum , 
which  is  a  work  I  heartily  with  fuccefs  to,  as  it  affords  an 
eafy  channel  to  communicate  detached  experiments  in  agri¬ 
culture 

*  We  muft  refer  our  readers  to  No.  XXV.  of  our  colle&ion, 
where  they  will  find  furze  treated  of  as  a  green  fodder  much 
iifed  in  Wales,  and  recommended  for  culture  in  proper  places 
where  land  is  not  too  dear ;  but'  as  fheep,  rabbets,  hares, 
deftroy  young  furze  when  in  its  firft  tender  leaves,  being  very 
fond  of  it,  the  land  fhould  be  well  fenced  with  clofe  hedges, 
or  the  farmer  cannot  promife  himfelf  fuccefs  in  railing  this 
crop.  E. 
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culture  to  the  public  *,  and  may  be  the  means,  in  time,  of 
bringing  that  hitherto- negledled,  though  mod  ufeful  art  to 
fome  degree  of  perfection ;  which  has  till  now  been  con¬ 
fined  to  poor,  or  illiterate  people,  though  deferving  the 
ftudy  and  attention  of  the  wifeft,  and  thofe  of  the  mod  opu¬ 
lent  fortunes,  who  will  not  feel  the  ill  fuccefs  which  may 
attend  the  failure  of  an  experiment,  and  would  deter  a  per- 
fon  of  a  confined  fortune  from  a  further  purfuit. 

I  am,  Gentlemen, 

Your  very  humble  fervant, 

Surry,  Jan.  14,  1764.  R  U  S  T I  C  U  S3 

To  the  Care  of  Mr,  Robt.  Davis, 

Bookfeller ,  Piccadilly. 


NUMBER  XCIV. 

A  Letter  to  the  Editors ,  relating  two  curious  Methods  of 

propagating  Trees . 

Gentlemen, 

*  * 

AMONG  the  various  methods  of  propagating  trees, 
the  two  following,  being  fomewhat  fingular,  may 
perhaps  be  thought  not  unworthy  of  a  place  in  fome  fu¬ 
ture  Number  of  the  Mufeum  Rujlicum , 

The  firjl  is  Mr.  Barnes’s  method  of  propagating  trees 
by  the  bud  and  branch,  as  follows. 

“  Every  leaf  upon  the  branch  of  a  tree,  or  (hrub,  has 
ce  ufually  a  young  bud  in  its  bofom  ;  and  it  is  certain  each 
<c  of  thefe  buds  has  in  it  the  rudiment  of  a  tree  of  the  fame 
kind  :  therefore  it  appeared  reafonable  to  think  that  every 
branch  might  afford  as  many  new  plants  as  there  were 
<c  leaves  upon  it ;  provided  it  were  cut  into  fo  many  pieces, 
<c  and  a  proper  drefling  was  found  to  prevent  the  raw  ends 
<c  of  each  piece  from  decay.  The  bed;  mixture  for  this 

3  G  2  46  pur¬ 


ee 


tc 


*  This  correfpondent  feems  to  enter  into  the  full  fpirit  of 
our  undertaking  :  a  continuance  therefore  of  his  communica¬ 
tions  will  oblige  us  much,  E. 
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<c  purpofe,  upon  careful  and  repeated  experience,  I  have 
44  found  to  be  this. 

“  Melt  together,  in  a  large  earthen  veffel,  two  pounds 
<c  and  a  half  of  common  pitch,  and  half  a  pound  of  tur- 
cc  pentine.  When  they  are  melted,  put  in  three  quarters 

of  an  ounce  of  powder  of  aloes;  (Hr  them  all  together  $ 
£C  and  then  fet  them  on  fire  :  when  it  has  flamed  a  moment, 
44  cover  it  up  clofe,  and  it  will  go  out:  then  melt  it  well, 
44  and  fire  it  again  in  the  fame  manner :  this  muft  be  done 
44  three  times.  It  muft  be  in  the  open  air,  for  it  would  fire 
44  a  houfe ;  and  there  muft  be  a  cover  for  the  veflei  ready. 
44  After  it  has  burnt  the  laft  time,  melt  it  again,  and  put 
44  in  three  ounces  of  yellow  wax  fhred  very  thin,  and  fix 
44  drachms  of  maftich  in  powder.  Let  it  all  melt 
44  together  till  it  is  perfectly  well  mixed  ;  then  ftrain 
44  it  through  a  coarfe  cloth  in  a  pan,  and  fet  it  by  to 
46  cool. 

44  When  this  is  to  be  ufed,  a  piece  of  it  muft  be  broke 
44  off,  ancf  fet  over  a  very  gentle  fire;  it  muft  ftand  till  it 
44  is  juft  foft  enough  to  fpread  upon  the  part  of  the  cutting 
46  where  it  is  wanted  ;  but  it  muft  not  be  very  hot.  It  is 
44  the  quality  of  this  dreffing,  to  keep  out  wet- entirely:  the 
44  part  which  is  covered  with  it  will  never  decay  while 
44  there  is  any  principle  of  life  in  the  reft ;  and,  this 
4‘  being  fecured,  nature  will  do  the  bufinefs  of  the  grow-* 
44  ing. 

4 4  This  I  have  found  true  in  practice;  and  by  repeated 
44  trials,  in  more  kinds  than  one,  I  have  found  that  I  could 
46  raife  from  any  piece  of  a  branch  as  many  good  plants  as 
44  there  were  leaves  upon  it.” 

The  other  method  relates  only  to  the  propagation  of  the 
Englijh  elmy  by  grafting  it  upon  the  Dutch .  This  method 
has  been  pra&ifed  for  fome  time  by  a  gentleman  in  this 
neighbourhood,  who  has  found  it  to  fucceed  very  well ; 
the  elms  growing  much  fafter  than  in  the  common  way, 
and  the  timber  being  equally  good. 


As 
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As  I  myfelf  have  lately  made  both  thefe  experiments, 
and  hitherto  with  fuccefs,  I  hope  the  communication  of 
them  will  not  be  thought  impertinent *  *  in, 

'  SIR, 

Aynho,  Jan.  26,  1764.  Your  humble  fervant, 

W.  T. 

To  Mr.  Newbery,  Bookfeller ,  in  St.  Paul’s 
Church- Yard,  London  ; 

For  the  Editors  of  the  Mufeum  Rufticum. 
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A  Letter  to  the  Editors ,  relative  to  the  Management  of 
Horfes  employed  in  the  Works  of  Hufbandry . 

Gentlemen, 

UNdoubtedly  the  horfe  is  the  moft  ufeful  creature  we 
have  :  it  is  therefore  well  worth  our  while  to  be  at¬ 
tentive  to  his  health. 

I  have  always  had  a  particular  regard  for  this  noble  ani¬ 
mal,  and  it  has  been  my  conftant  endeavour  to  make  his 
neceflary  fervitude  as  eafy  and  comfortable  to  him  as  pof- 
fible. 

Horfes  are  naturally  lovers  of  liberty,  and  we  ought  in 
gratitude  to  allow  them  as  much  of  it  as  is  confident  with 
the  work  we  fhould  reafonably  expect  from  them. 

Moft  of  the  diforders  to  which  they  are  fubject  arife 
from  the  too  great  reftraint  they  are  kept  in  f .  What  can 

be 


*  By  the  laft  paragraph  of  our  correfpondent’s  letter,  we  fhould 
Judge  that  he  has  fo  lately  tried  thefe  methods  of  propagation, 
as  not  to  be  able  to  afcertain  their  fuccefs  from  his  own  ex¬ 
perience  :  we  fhould  therefore  take  it  as  a  particular  favour  if 
he  would,  from  time  to  time,  acquaint  us  with  the  progrefs  of 
the  vegetation  in  his  experiments,  that  we  may  be  enabled  to 
judge,  from  his  report,  whether  the  methods  he  mentions  are  f® 
far  practicable  as  to  be  eafily  brought  into  ufe.  O. 

f  We  agree  with  our  correfpondent  in  this  point,  and  think 
hprfes  fhould  have  more  liberty  allowed  them,  where  it  is  in 

any 


5 
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be  harder  than,  after  working  them  eight  or  nine  hours,  to 
tie  them  up  with  a  halter  in  a  flail  not  more  than  four  feet 
wide,  and  perhaps  feven  or  eight  long,  there  to  remain  for 
the  reft  of  the  day  and  night  ?  whereas,  had  they  their  li¬ 
berty,  at  leaft  a  reafonable  fhare  of  it,  allowed  them,  they 
would  much  fooner  recover  their  fatigue,  and  enjoy  by  far 
a  better  fhare  of  health. 

This  I  know  to  be  a  fail  from  my  own  experience  ;  for 
I  never  keep  my  horfes  confined  in  a  liable,  winter  or  fum- 
nier,  and  find  great  benefit  from  this  practice  j  for  my 
horfes  feldom  ail  any  thing,  are  not  fubjeil  to  coughs  and 
colds,  and  laft  me  more  years  than  my  neighbours, 

I  have  two  fields  of  ten  acres  each  near  my  houfe,  and  I 
have  a  liable  built  fo  as  to  afford  a  ready  entrance  into  each 
field. 

In  thefe  clofes  I  let  my  horfes  range  alternately,  in  e^ch 
a  year  at  a  time  ;  and  l  have  always  one  of  the  fields  either 
in  wheat  or  barley,  with  both  which  crops  I  few  a  fmali 
fprinkling  of  clover ;  and  in  this  manner  they  pay  me  very 
well. 

I  do  not  depend  much  on  the  pickings  my  horfes  get  of 
the  clover,  though  it  is  of  fome  fervice  to  them ;  for  they 
are  always  regularly  fed,  winter  and  fummer,  in  the  liable* 
where  I  have,  for  that  purpofe,  a  rack  and  a  manger  properly 
fixed. 

Their  general  food  is,  in  fummer,  green  fodder  mowed 
frelh  and  frefh,  and  laid  for  them  in  the  rack  ;  and  this  con- 
fifts  of  either  clover,  faintfoin,  or  good  meadow  grafs:  they 
have  befides  a  proper  allowance  of  corn,  which  is  always 
proportioned  to  the  work  they  do,  and  the  condition  they 
are  in  ;  and  I  do  not  confine  them  to  oats  alone,  but  allow 
a  variety  of  beans,  peas,  tares,  oats,  barley,  and  even  fmali 
wheat,  and  fometimes  rye.  I  find  by  this  management  they 

eat 

any  fort  convenient:  in  large  cities  this  cannot  be  done;  they 
may  however  be  now  and  then  fupplied  with  green  fodder, 
which  would  be  of  great  fervice.  Q, 
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^at  their  meat  heartier,  and  with  a  better  appetite,  and  their 
health  is  much  better  preferved 

In  winter  I  allow  them  a  moderate  quantity  of  good 
fweet  hay  ;  but  the  greatell  part  of  the  corn  they  eat  in  this 
feafon  is  given  them  unthrefhed,  which  is  an  excellent  me¬ 
thod  :  it  faves  hay,  as  they  necelTarily  eat  a  great  deal  of 
the  flraw  or  haulm  with  it,  and  their  appetites  are  thereby 
conHantly  kept  up,  and  they  do  their  work  with  chear- 
fulnefs:  befides,  this  way  of  feeding  prevents  your  plow¬ 
man  from  giving  them  more  corn  than  they  ought  to  have, 
and  from  ftarving  three  or  four  horfes  to  make  one  uncom¬ 
monly  fat,  which  he  happens  to  take  a  particular  liking  to. 

The  flails  in  my  liable  are  conflantly  kept  well  littered, 
that  the  horfes  may  lie  down,  either  by  night  or  by  day, 
at  their  eafe ;  and  they  generally  prefer  lying  in  thefe 
Halls  to  lleeping  in  the  open  air,  in  fummer  becaufe  the 
Hies  are  there  lefs  troublefonie,  in  winter  becaufe  they  find 
it  warmer,  and  are  not  fo  much  expofed  to  the  inclemency 
of  the  weather. 

By  the  practice  of  this  method  with  my  horfes,  none 
of  them  are  ever  troubled  with  greafy  heels,  which  chiefly 
proceed  from  their  Handing  too  long  in  the  fame  poflure 
without  exercife.  In  the  ordinary  way  of  managing  horfes, 
they  are  always  either  hard  at  work,  or  Handing  Hill :  this 
muH  of  courfe  be  unwholefome,  and  a  mean  is  necefTary 
betwixt  the  two  extremes.  A  moderate  exercife  is  always 
wholefome  to  animals >  and  if  you  give  a  horfe  the  liberty 
of  ranging  at  will  over  a  few  acres  of  land,  nature  will 
prompt  him  to  be  as  much  in  motion  as  is  necefTary  for  his 
health. 

Many  have  aflerted  that  the  haulm  of  peas  and  tares  are 
unwholefome  food  for  horfes,  but  I  never  found  them  fo. 
I  know  however  that  they  are  not  good,  in  too  large  quan¬ 
tities, 

#  We  have  known  many  gentlemen  pra&ife  this  method  of 
permitting  their  horfes  to  range  at  liberty  ever  a  few  acres  : 
it  is  certainly  conducive  to  their  health  ;  on  which  account  we 
recommend  it.  Our  correfpondent’s  other  temarks  on  the  ma¬ 
nagement  of  this  generous  animal  feem  very  worthy  of  no# 
ticc.  Q, 
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titles,  for  horfes  that  are  kept  confined  in  a  liable ;  but  let 
them  have  the  ufe  of  their  limbs,  and  this  fodder  will  do 
them  no  injury. 

I  imagined  that  in  fuch  a  work  as  yours,  a  hint  or  two 
for  the  benefit  of  fo  noble  an  animal  as  the  horfe  could  not 
but  be  proper  :  this  induced  me  to  write,  and  this  will,  I 
hope,  induce  you  to  give  a  place  for  my  letter  in  your  col- 
ic<5Hon :  it  is  but  fhort,  and  that  may  probably  be  a  part 
of  its  merit ;  though  too  much  cannot  be  well  faid  on  a 
good  fubjeef,  efpecially  if  it  is  properly  faid.  How  far  I  havev 
been  guilty  of  impropriety  yourfelves  muft  be  judges :  I 
have  related  fuch  fadts  as  I  have  myfelf  experienced,  and 
which  will  Hand  the  tefl  of  future  trials. 

Derby,  Your  humble  fervant. 

Sept.  2,  1763.  A  Country  Farmer, 
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A  Letter  from  a  Member  of  the  Society  for  promoting  Arts 9 
&c.  to  Dr.  Templeman,  their  Secret  ary ,  being  a  Com - 
parifon  of  the  Hainault  Scythe  with  that  ufed  by  the 
Ancients . 

SIR, 

PLINY  in  his  Natural  Hiflorv,  book  XVIII.  chap. 

xxviii.  deferibes  two  forts  of  feythes;  the  one  ufed  in 
Gaul,  the  other  in  Italy ;  and  by  his  defeription  the 
Hainault  feythe  appears  to  be  the  very  identical  one  de¬ 
ferred  by  Pliny  :  it  will  more  particularly  be  confirmed 
by  the  different  manner  of  ufiog  it,  and  the  benefit  of  it 
above  the  other,  if  you  will  examine  the  30th  chapter  of 
the  fame  book,  where  you  will  be  furprifed  to  fee  the  fe- 
veral  manners  of  working  the  ftraw  in  thatching,  &e. 
and  that  this  feythe  cuts  clofe  to  the  ground,  and  the 
other  cuts  the  corn  and  grafs  but  half  off’,  &c.  &c. 

The  different  manners  of  the  operation  of  the  Hainault 
feythe,  and  the  fickle,  may  be  thus  intelligibly  exprefTedj 
the  firfl  hacks  as  a  bill,  the  fecond  crops  as  a  hook, 

and 
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ahd  the  common  fcythe  for  grafs  Jhaves  as  a  razor  *. 

If  we  look  into  the  Grecian  hiftory,  we  may  find*  amongft 
the  earlieft  accounts  of  that  nation,  that  Ceres,  a  Woman 
of  Sicily,  about  the  year  before  Chrift  1030,  (according  to 
Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  in  his  Chronology,  p.  15.)  comes  into 
Attica,  and  there  teaches  the  Greeks  to  fow  corn ;  fot 
Which  benefaction  fhe  was  deified  after  death :  file  firft  taught 
the  art  to  Triptolemus,  the  young  fon  of  Celeus,  king  of 
Eleufis.  Agreeable  to  this  fa£t,  Pliny  tells  us,  lib.  VII.  c.  IvL 
that  Ceres  was  the  firft  that  (hewed  the  way  of  fowing  corn  ; 
whereas,  before,  men  lived  on  maft :  fhe  taught  alfo  how  to 
grind  corn,  to  knead  dough,  and  make  bread  thereof,  in 
the  land  of  Attica,  Sicily,  and  Italy  *  for  which  benefit  to 
mankind  (he  was  reputed  a  goddefs, 

I  do  not,  by  this  paflage,  fuppofe  Ceres  or  Triptolemus 
to  be  the  inventor  of  the  fickle,  as  fome  have  done  £  for  it  is 
plain  the  Greeks  knew  what  corn  was  before  that  time* 
though  they  railed  it  not  j  for  the  fame  great  author  fays, 

p.  171.  . 

“  Leleae  might  come  with  his  people  into  Laconia,  in  the 
**  days  of  Ely,  and  leave  his  territories  to  his  Tons  Myles* 
fC  Eurotus,  Clefon,  and  Polycon,  in  the  days  of  Samuel. 
*6  Myles  fet  up  a  quern ,  or  hand-mill,  to  grind  corn,  and 
c*  is  reputed  the  firft  among  the  Greeks  who  did  fo ;  but  he 
€t  flourifhed  before  Triptolemus,  and  feems  to  have  had  his 
4<  corn  and  artificers  from  Egypt.” 

Many  other  authors  take  notice  of  the  fame  things  Pliny 
has  mentioned  above,  viz.  Cato,  cap.  liv.  Varro,  iv.  c.  31* 
Columella,  lib.  XII.  c.  xviii.  lib.  II.  c.  xxi.  Cicero,  v.  Tufc* 
^>5  •  Ovid,  xiv.  Metam.  line  628.  xiii.  Metam.  1.  934.  vii. 
Metam.  1.  227.  i.  Epift.  1.  33.  i.  Amor.  15.  12*  Tibul.  i.  4® 
8.  Virgil.  Georg,  i.  1.  348.  iv.  iEneid.  1.  543.  in  Georg. 

1.  365* 

Vol.  I.  N°.  6.  3H  But 

•  We  are  very  particularly  obliged  to  this  gentleman  for 
communicating  to  us  the  above  letter  for  publication  :  any  fu* 
lure  favours  from  the  fame  hand  Will  do  us  honbur.  This  let¬ 
ter  was  read  before  the  committee  of  agriculture,  and  greatly' 
approved  of.  E. 
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But  the  earlieft  account  is  to  be  found  in  the  Pentattuch, 
Deuteronomy,  cap.  xvi.  Ver.  19.  and  again,  cap.  xxiv. 
ver.  25. 

I  have  not  time  to  tranfcribe  the  paflages  for  you  5  but  if 
from  thefe  references  you  will  confult  the  originals,  you 
will  find  there  what  I  fay. 

I  cannot,  however,  omit  mentioning  here  another  paf- 
fage,  which  (hews  the  importance  of  this  fort  of  knowledge, 
which  I  met  with  in  Voltaire’s  Life  of  Peter  the  Great, 
lately  publifhed  in  two  vols.  o&avo;  where  he  fays,  (fee  the 
French  edition,  vol.  i.  p.  76.)  u  L’agriculture  meme,  qui 
eft  le  premier  mobile  du  tout,  etoit  neglegee,  elle  exige 
cc  du  gouvernment  de  Pattention,  et  des  encouragements, 
**  et  c’eft  ce  qui  a  fait  trouver  aux  Anglois  dans  leur  bleds 
iC  un  trefor  fuperieur  a  celui  de  leurs  laines  *. 

I  am,  &c, 

Y.  Z. 
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A  Letter  to  the  Editors ,  on  the  Culture  of  Colefeed  in  the 
Fen  Countries ,  from  a  practical  Farmer . 


Gentlemen, 

AS  you  give  a  general  invitation,  pleafe  to  accept  my 
little  knowledge  in  agriculture ;  if  it  prove  acceptable 
to  you,  and  of  fervice  to  the  public,  my  end  is  entirely  an- 
fwered  :  but  I  muft  firft  defire  you  will  excufe  all  inaccuracy 
and  falfe  grammar. 

It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  pradlifing  or  working  farm¬ 
ers  can  be  fuppofed  to  be  fcholars ;  for  moft  farmers,  foon 
as  their  children  become  ufeful,  inftead  of  fending  them  to 
fchool,  fend  them  to  drive  plow,  or  other  neceftary  bufinefs 

in 

*  Even  agriculture,  on  which  the  well-being  of  the  ftate  de¬ 
pends,  is  negle&edr  it  requires  attention  and  encouragement 
from  the  government,  and  it  is  this  care  has  occafioned  the 
Englijb  to  find  a  greater  freafurc  in  their  corn,  than  they  have 
long  po  ilefied  in  their  wool. 
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in  that  way  of  life  ;  which  is  the  foie  reafon  that  fo  ufeful  a 
fet  of  men  are  fo  unconverfible  on  every  other  fubjeft,  and 
even  in  their  own  bufinefs,  unlefs  they  may  be  allowed 
their  own  technical  terms,  which  to  gentlemen  are  fo  un¬ 
couth,  that  it  is  almoft  impoffible  that  the  true  practice  of 
agriculture  can  be  made  known  5  as  the  one,  for  want  of  a 
proper  ftyle  to  make  known  his  knowledge  ;  fo,  on  the 
other  hand,  gentlemen  who  abound  in  literature  want  the 
knowledge  of  practice ;  that  from  thefe  two  extremes  it  is 
very  difficult  to  come  at  a  certainty  :  however,  I  (hall  make 
no  further  apology,  but  come  immediately  to  the  fubjedt  I 
intended 

X  have  read  your  Mufeum  Rujlicum ,  &c.  In  a  piece  marked 
No.  L1V.  page  237,  figned  S.  T.  from  Witham  in  Effex, 

I  find  the  culture  of  colefeed.  As  different  countries  have 
different  methods,  I  will  give  you  an  account  of  the  culture 
of  colefeed  in  the  fens. 

I  live  in  that  part  of  the  fens  called  Bedford  Level,  and 
have  fown  many  acres  of  colefeed,  and  have  conduced  it 
through  the  various  operations  from  the  plow  to  the  mer¬ 
chant. 

Fen  land  is  a  foil  quite  different  from  the  high  lands  of 
Effex  or  Kent,  and  what  we  call  the  high  countries ;  and 
our  method  of  culture  is  as  foreign  from  theirs,  as  our  general 
fyftem  of  agriculture  in  this  nation  may  be  from  that  u fed 
in  the  Eaft  or  Weft  Indies.  We  make  ufe  of  no  muck  or 
compoft,  but  have  recourfe  to  a  method  peculiar  to  the  fens* 

As  the  fens  are  fubjedl  to  be  very  wet  in  the  winter  fea- 
fon,  notwithftanding  the  many  endeavours  that  have  been 
made,  and  have  not  (except  in  fome  particular  places)  been 
attended  with  the  fuccefs  as  could  be  wifhed  for,  though 
great  improvements  have  been  made ;  I  would,  however, 

3  H  2  be  j 

*  We  require  no  apologies  for  the  ftyle  of  our  correfpondents 
letters  :  we  are  greatly  indebted  to  this  gentleman  for  his  fa¬ 
vour,  and  ftiould  be  glad  to  receive  every  month  many  fuch, 
as  it  abounds  with  good  fenfe  and  folid  experience.  “  One  fadt,” 
an  eminent  council  ufed  to  fay,  “  is  worth  an  hundred  argu- 
i(  ments.”  R. 
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be  underflood  to  fpeak  of  fen  lands  that  can  be  kept  dry  in 
fuch  order  as  a  winter  crop  may  with  tolerable  fafety  be  fet 
thereon. 

About  the  middle  of  May  we  plow  the  land  for  burning* 
which  is  (ward-land  that  has  not  been  plowed  for  four  or 
five  years,  or  perhaps  a  longer  time  :  our  plows  are  what 
are  called  Dutch  plows,  with  a  large  fhare  5  the  edge  and 
point  is  very  thin  and  (harp,  and  is  kept  fo  by  filing  :  the 
furrows  fhould  not  be  more  than  about  feven  or  eight  inches 
wide,  and  an  inch  and  a  half  thick,  and  as  few  baulks  or 
millings  as  poflible  :  when  it  has  lain  fo  long  that  the  fods 
pr  furrows  are  dry,  (in  which  the  farmer’s  own  difcretion 
muft  guide,  it  being  impoflible  to  point  out  that  in  this 
place)  it  muft  be  made  into  heaps  about  the  fize  of  middling 
grafs-cocks,  each  perfon  carrying  on  with  him,  as  he  heaps, 
about  feven  furrows :  the  work  will  then  diredt  him  how 
big  the  heaps  will  be;  the  heaps  fhould  be  made  as  narrow 
at  top  as  you  conveniently  can,  by  way  of  prevention  againft 
wet  weather.  If  every  perfon  keeps  his  work  as  to  the 
pumber  of  furrows,  the  heaps  will  rife  in  regular  rows} 
but  one  thing  fhould  be  obferved  in  the  heaping :  the  ufual 
method  of  the  workmen  is,  to  fet  the  rows  in  the  following 
manner  :  for  information  fake  we  will  fuppofe  three  rows 

made  in  the  common  method,  which  will . 

fland,  as  in  the  margin,  one  heap  againft  .  .  .  .  • 

another,  in  regular  lines  each  way ;  but  .  •  .  .  . 

this  method  is  entirely  wrong ;  for  when  you  come  to  fpread 
the  afhes,  they  do  not  cover  the  ground  fo  regularly  as  if  the 
heaps  flood  in  quincunx  order,  as  in  the  •  .  .  B  * 

fecond  figure  in  the  margin,  the  heaps  of  ...» 
the  fecond  row  being  placed  againft  the  in-  .  ,  .  .  . 

fervals  of  the  firft,  &c. 

When  it  is  fit  for  heaping,  the  cuftomary  way  of  this 
country  is  to  put  the  burning  out  to  people,  to  burn  and 
fpread  the  afhes,  which  muft  be  fpread  fo  as  meer  and  cover 
the  ground  all  over  :  the  ufual  price  is  from  three  {hillings 
to  five  {hillings  per  acre  ;  but  that,  in  a  great  meafure,  de¬ 
pends  upon  the  drynefs  or  wetnefs  of  the  feafon  ;  but  I  think 

it 
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it  moft  advifeable,  where  people  are  plentiful,  to  do  this 
work  by  the  day ;  then  you  put  on  as  many  people  as  you 
think  fit ;  for  it  Ihould  be  burnt  off  with  all  poffible  expe¬ 
dition,  for  if  it  be  long  in  burning  it  is  attended  with  bad 
confequence,  which  in  bad  rainy  weather  is  hard  to  pre¬ 
vent  :  it  is  therefore  very  requifite  to  follow  it  up,  other- 
wife  the  grafs-roots,  that  lie  below  the  reach  of  the  plow, 
when  plowed  for  burning,  will  ihoot  out,  and  in  a  little 
time  become  almoft  as  full  of  grafs  as  though  it  had  not  been 
plowed  at  all :  then,  when  you  plow  it  after  the  burning, 
inftead  of  breaking,  fo  as  the  feed  may  fall  into  the  cracks* 
it  will  turn  up  as  ftreight  as  clay,  and  then  no  feed  can 
grow  any  where  but  in  the  feams  between  each  furrow. 

When  one  fide  of  the  field  is  cleared,  with  afhes  fpread, 
you  mull,  as  foon  as  there  be  room,  get  to  plowing,  and 
lowing  the  feed  :  you  muft  ftill  obferve  to  have  your  furrows 
no  wider  than  already  mentioned,  and  about  two  inches 
deep  ;  for  as  fen  land,  in  general,  plows  tough,  more  than 
breaks,  you  will  have  more  feams  than  if  the  furrows  arc 
made  wide  :  the  cuftom  with  us  is,  to  fow  at  night  the  land 
plowed  in  the  day;  for  we  account  it  the  beft  way  to  fow  the 
feed  as  foon  as  poftible  after  the  land  is  plowed. 

The  quantity  we  fow  on  an  acre  is  about  half  a  peck,  or 
rather  lefs  :  it  would  be  proper  to  draw  a  light  hurdle,  ftuck 
with  thorn  fprays,  over  it,  by  way  of  prevention  againft  the 
fowls.  We  plow  the  lands  about  ten  paces  wide,  that  the 
furrows  may  carry  the  water  off,  where  the  land  lies  on  a 
little  defcent. 

There  is  one  thing  to  be  obferved  in  the  plowing,  if  the 
fquare  of  the  piece  will  admit  of  it :  you  (hould  plow  for 
burning  from  eaft  to  weft  ;  and  when  you  plow  for  fowing, 
then  plow  north  and  fouth,  for  thefe  reafons:  firft,  the 
land  will  break  better  for  being  crofs-plowed  ;  and  then  the 
land,  when  fown,  will  lie  as  it  were  full  face  to  the  fun; 
but  this  cannot  always  be  done. 

We  have  now  plowed,  burnt,  and  plowed  the  fecond 
time,  and  fown  the  feed  :  your  Effex  correfpondent  recom¬ 
mends  hpeing*;  but  that  is  a  pra&ice  I  am  an  entire  ftran- 

ger 


*  See  page  23$, 
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ger  to ;  nor  can  it  be  done  in  the  fens,  the  land  being  to® 
tough  for  fuch  an  operation. 

As  foon  as  the  colefeed  begins  to  fprout,  it  is  often  all  de- 
flroyed  with  what  we  call  a  black  fly ;  an  in  fed  fo  fmall, 
and  being  black,  the  fame  colour  of  the  land,  that  it  is  ai¬ 
med:  impoflible  to  fee  it,  otherwife  than  aa  you  walk  among 
the  feed,  if  you  look  Readily,  you  will  perceive  fomething 
jhop  or  fly  off,  like  the  hopping  of  a  flea  :  I  have  very  often 
endeavoured  to  difeover  what  fort  of  fly  this  is,  but  never 
could  find  one,  though  they  will  And  the  feed  immediately 
on  its  firft  fprouting. 

It  has  many  more  enemies  as  it  advances  in  its  growth  : 
the  next  is  what  we  call  the  black  canker ;  it  is  a  fmall 
black  worm,  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  long,  or  rather 
more  :  this  takes  poflefllon  when  it  is  about  the  fize  of  a 
fmall  cabbage-plant,  but  windy  and  rainy  weather  are  great 
helps  to  the  deftroying  that  infed. 

There  is  yet  another  enemy,  but  he  appears  in  a  different 
drefs :  this  is  the  green  caterpillar,  more  than  an  inch  long, 
but  don’t  come  till  about  the  latter  end  of  September,  and 
very  often  deftroys  a  great  deal  of  it-,  but  the  frofty  morn¬ 
ings  generally  diipatch  him, 

I  have  now  gone  through  the  various  fteps  of  the  culture 
of  colefeed  to  this  particular  period,  with  a  fuppofttion  that 
we  have  efcaped  all  thofe  dangers.  I  will  now  give  yeu  a 
fliort  flcetch  how  we  proceed  when  we  are  attacked  with 
thofe  enemies  above  mentioned. 

If  the  fmall  black  fly  eat  the  firfl:  fprout,  it  is  ufual  to  fow 
the  land  again but  I  would  advife  the  farmer,  before  he 
fows,  to  harrow  the  land  with  a  light  harrow  with  wooden 
teeth,  for  if  the  harrow  be  heavy  it  will  tear  up  the  furrows : 
my  defign  in  this  is,  to  raife  a  frefh  mould  *,  by  which 
means  the  feed  will  flrike  much  fooner  than  if  nothing  was 
done  to  it. 

As  to  the  black  canker,  the  only  method  I  can  advife  is, 
to  let  two  men  take  a  waggon-rope,  each  take  one  end, 

.and 

*  This  a  very  fenfible  caution,  and  much  to  be  recom¬ 
mended  on  fuch  occaflons.  R. 
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und  draw  it  over  the  plant  about  twice  in  a  place,  by  which 
means  the  canker  will  be  beaten  off  the  plant  on  to  the 
ground,  which  feldom  rifes  again. 

As  to  the  green  caterpillar,  the  fame  expedient,  I  believe, 
would  be  of  fervice  to  that ;  but,  as  I  have  faid  before,  w« 
are  chiefly  relieved  from  it  by  frofty  mornings. 

I  Ihould  now  proceed  to  acquaint  you  what  ufe  we  put  ths 
colefeed  to  when  it  is  arrived  to  this  ftate  of  growth  5  as  alfo 
what  fubfequent  crops  we  fow  after  the  feed  is  eaten  off ; 
and  alfo  why  we  chufe  to  burn  the  land  rather  than  muck 
it ;  and  alfo  to  give  you  fome  account  of  colefeed  fown  in 
September,  and  for  what  reafon  and  purpofes  they  are  fown 
at  fuch  different  times ;  and  alfo  the  method  we  proceed  in, 
in  the  reaping  and  threfhing ;  and  what  we  efteem  a  tolera¬ 
ble  common  yield  per  acre  :  but  an  information  of  this  fort 
Would  take  up  too  much  room  in  your  Mufeum ,  £sV,  that 
may  be  filled  with  much  better  articles  *. 

Iam,  Gentlemen, 

Middle  Level,  Your  humble  ferva&t, 

Jan.  28,  1764.  J.  J. 


NUMBER  XCVIII. 

A  Letter  to  the  Editors ,  from  a  Member  of  the  Society  of 
Arts ,  containing  Hints  and  Defideraia  in  the  Art  of 
Dying* 

Gentlemen, 

I  Have  read  the  feveral  Numbers  of  the  Mufeum  Rujlicum 
which  have  made  their  appearance,  and  approve  much 
of  their  contents ;  but  am  greatly  furprifed  fo  little  has  beea 
written  by  your  correfpondents  on  the  fubje&  of  dying. 

This  may  be  efteemed,  efpecially  in  England,  a  very 
confiderable  branch  of  commerce,  as  raoft  of  our  woollen 

goods 


*  We  mull  beg  the  favour  of  oar  correfpondent  to  complete 
his  account  of  the  colefeed,  as  raifed  in  the  Levds,  which  will 
lay  us  under  a  great  obligation.  O. 


5 
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goods  are  indebted  to  it  for  the  preparation  they  receive  b& 
fore  they  are  in  a  condition  elegant  enough  to  be  exported. 

Surely  it  mull  be  allowed  that  this  art  of  dying  is  capable 
of  great  improvements  5  and  can  there  be  a  more  certain 
method  of  bringing  it  to  perfect  ion  than  a  communication  of 
knowledge  ? 

Almoft  every  dyer  has  his  little  fecret,  which,  for  want  of 
being  communicated  to  fomebody  capable  of  improving  on 
the  hint,  remains  ufelefs  on  his  hands ;  and  he  had  rather  it 
lhould  do  fo,  than  that  any  other  fhould  benefit  by  his 
thought. 

But  is  not  this  a  narrow  way  of  thinking  5  and  would 
not  the  man,  who  had  the  leaft  public  fpirit,  be  content 
to  (hare  with  others  the  benefit  of  that  hint  which  he  was 
not  himfelf  capable  of  improving  ? 

The  misfortune  is,  that  many  men  who  follow  this  bufi« 
nefs  are  mere  machines :  they  have  been  taught,  during 
their  apprenticefliips,  that  fuch  and  fuch  ingredients,  com¬ 
bined  and  managed  in  particular  modes,  will  have  fuch  va¬ 
rious  efFedls :  they  take  ill  upon  credit,  they  know  nothing 
of  the  do&rine  of  caules?  and  are  quite  ignorant  of  what  is 
meant  by  the  theory  of  an  art. 

It  is  not  from  fuch  men  we  are  to  expe&  improvements 
in  the  art  of  dying ;  they  are  content  to  jog  on  in  the  old 
routine ;  and  if  they  lofe  not  any  part  of  their  knowledge* 
thus  by  rote  acquired,  they  think  they  have  adled  well  their 
part  in  life. 

Others  indeed  are  more  ingenious ;  they  make  ufe  of 
their  reafon,  and  are  curious  to  fearch  into  the  latent  caufes 
of  the  effects  they  every  day  fee  produced:  they  may  per¬ 
haps  in  part  difcover  thefe  caufes,.  and,  by  various  experi¬ 
ments  of  different  combinations  of  fubflances,  may,  by 
chance,  produce  an  effect  which  to  them  appears  new : 
their  next  thought  is,  to  turn  this  as  much  as  poflible  to 
their  own  particular  advantage,  and  it  is  feldom  they  get 
much  by  it;  whereas,  were  they  to  communicate  gene- 
roufly  to  the  public  this  their  boafted  fecret,  it  might  either 
turn  out  no  new  difcovery,  or,  if  new,  might  be  capable  of 
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great  improvement,  which  the  experiments  that  would 
foon  in  courfe  be  made  would  foon  efFe<ft.  All  the  honour 
of  the  difcovery  would  reft  with  the  perfon  who  had  fir  ft 
given  the  hint,  and  he  would  have  his  fhare  in  the  profit 
yefulting  from  the  praddice  of  his  method.  But  I  fhould 
do  great  injuftice  to  the  dyers,  did  I  not  confefs  that  there 
are  among  them  men  remarkably  intelligent,  who  have 
ftudied  nature,  are  matters  of  the  principles  of  their  art, 
and  know  how  to  improve  on  accidental  circumftances. 

To  thefe  is  the  nation  much  indebted  for  many  import¬ 
ant  difcoveries,  which  I  am  willing  to  think  they  would 
communicate  for  the  benefit  of  their  country,  did  they  know 
of  any  proper  method  of  doing  it.  Doubtlefs,  as  you.  Gen¬ 
tlemen,  have  afforded  them  a  fair  opportunity  of  proving 
their  public  fpirit,  they  will  not  mifs  the  cccafion ;  but  I 
fhall  hope  foon  to  fee  fome  valuable  pieces  in  your  collec¬ 
tion  on  this  fubjedf. 

As  I  have  gone  fo  far,  I  fhall  next  proceed  to  hint  to 
you  a  few  defiderata  in  this  art. 

Allum  is  by  the  dyers  ranked  among  the  non-colouring 
drugs.  This  fait  is  well  known  to  be  greatly  ufed  by  the 
dyers;  it  is  a  common  ingredient  in  many  of  their  com  po¬ 
rtions  ;  but  in  what  manner  it  adds  on  the  matter  to  be 
dyed,  is  not  yet  well  accounted  for. 

Some  reafonings,  from  fadds  I  mean,  on  this  fubjedd, 
would  be  of  great  utility  ;  and  who  fo  capable  of  reafoning 
on  it,  as  the  laft  clafs  of  dyers  I  mentioned,  who,  being 
in  continual  praddice,  have  conftant  opportunities  of  ob- 
fervation,  which  we  will  fuppofe  few  of  them  fufFer  to 
efcape  unapplied  ? 

I  fhould  alfo  be  glad  to  fee  fome  good  theories  for  dying 
a  fine  black :  experiments  might  eafily  be  made  on  them, 
and  the  proceffes,  if  good,  foon  brought  into  ufe :  our  pre- 
fent  practice  is  doubtlefs  bad,  when  compared  to  that  of 
the  French,  as  their  blacks  beyond  comparifon  excel  ours  ; 
to  inftance  it  only  in  their  hats,  which  never  grow  rufty  to 
the  laft,  being  thoroughly  tinged  with  a  good  colour. 

Vol,  I.  N».  6,  "  3  I 
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The  French  crimfons  alfo  excel  our’sj  they  are  more 
permanent,  and  lels  apt  to  fade.  I  have  not  the  lead  doubt* 
but  that  by  a  mutual  communication  of  knowledge  we 
fhould  foon  attain  methods  of  dying  thefe  two  colours  to 
as  great  perfection  at  lead  as  the  French  j  and  furely  it 
is  worth  attempting. 

I  am  apt  to  think  that  the  true  method  of  ufing  madder 
for  dying  fcarlets  is  not  yet  difcovered  :  the  bajlard  fcarlets 
are,  it  is  true,  dyed  with  it ;  but  it  is  highly  probable  that 
this  ufeful  root  might,  if  properly  prepared,  or  mixed  with 
proper  ingredients,  be  ufed  as  a  fubditute  for  that  very  ex- 
penfive  drug  cochineal. 

To  procure  a  fine  bright  colour,  it  is  not  unufual  to 
over-dye  the  duff,  and  afterwards  difcharge  a  part  of  the 
colour  by  back-boiling  with  a  mixture  of  forne  non-colouring 
ingredient. 

I  (hall  not,  I  dare  fay,  be  thought  to  advance  too  much 
in  afferting  that  this  art  of  back-boiling  is  not  diffidently 
und«rdood.  Great  midakes  are  made  in  its  application  ;  it 
is  often  omitted  when  the  practice  would  be  very  falutary, 
and  applied  when  it  would  better  be  let  alone.  In  this 
cafe  therefore,  I  think,  improvement  is  wanting. 

We  know  that  copperas  is  ufed  fof  dying  blacks ;  but 
what  mediate  effeCl  it  has  on  the  duff,  any  more  than  what 
the  fenfe  of  fight  tells  us,  we  know  not ;  its  ultimate  effeCb 
we  fee  by  the  duffs  affuming  a  black  dye :  how  it  ope¬ 
rates,  verified  by  experiment,  would  be  a  ufeful  acquifition  5 
as  fuch  I  recommend  it  to  the  confideration  of  your  inge¬ 
nious  readers. 

One  more  thing  I  mud  beg  leave  to  mention  before  I 
conclude,  which  is,  that  the  qualities  of  the  feveral  kinds 
of  water,  when  ufed  in  dying,  are  not  yet  diffidently  afcer- 
tained.  The  dyers  will  tell  you  that  one  water  excels  an¬ 
other  in  particular  ufes ;  but  afk  them  the  reafon,  and 
they  are  quite  a-ground. 

Some  have  afcribed  the  beauty  of  the  French  blacks  to 
the  quality  of  the  water  they  ufe;  but  if  it  was  owing  to 
this  alone,  it  would  furely  be  no  very  difficult  matter  to 

enquire 
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enquire  into  the  nature  of  this  water ;  and  probably  much 
*)f  the  fame  quality  might  be  found  in  our  ifland. 

This  water,  or  white  liquor ,  as  the  dyers  call  it,  is  indeed 
a  very  neceffary  article,  ferving  as  a  common  or  general 
menftruum  for  their  colours.  The  proper  ufe  of  the 
white  liquor  in  dyes  might  be  doubtlefs  reduced  to  a  reT 
gular  fyftem,  and  the  colours  to  which  the  feveral  kinds  are 
beft  adapted  might  eafily,  by  proper  experiments,  be  afcer- 
tained :  much  of  the  elegance  of  the  art  depends  on  a  pro¬ 
priety  in  this  matter  5  but  how  much  we  know  not. 

I  have  taken  up  a  great  deal  of  your  time  5  and  after  all 
you  may  perhaps  fay,  that  I  rather  propofe  than  folve  diffi¬ 
culties  :  it  is  true,  I  do  fo;  I  mean  this  letter  as  a  hint  to 
the  ingenious  to  communicate  their  hitherto  felf-referved 
knowledge,  and  am  not  without  hope,  that  I  Ihall  foon 
fee  fome  difficulties,  which  occur  in  the  noble  art  of  dying, 
removed  by  means  of  fome  of  your  correfpondents  letters^ 
and  in  this  hope  I  beg  leave  to  fubfcribe  myfelf, 
Gentlemen,  Your  moft  obedient  fervant, 

A  Member  of  the  Society  of  Arts, 

And  a  Lover  of  Useful  Improvement, 


<tn 


NUMBER  XCIX. 

^The  Reverend  Mr.  Stephen  White’r  Letter  to  the  Editors  of 
the  Mufeum  Rufticum,  concerning  Collateral  Bee- Boxes. 


Gentlemen, 


ON  E  of  the  leading  queftions  in  your  firfl  Mufeum^ 
is,  Whether  the  number  of  bee- hives  might  not  be  ti 
Advantage  encreafed  in  many  places  f 

The  management  of  thefe  ufeful  and  delightful  infers 
has  long  been  the  principal  amufement  of  my  leifure 
hours.  I  have  already  given  the  public,  and  particularly 
the  worthy  fociety  for  the  encouragement  ef  arts ,  &c. 
the  refult  of  my  obfervations  and  experiments,  in  a 

3  I  2  pam- 
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pamphlet  entitled  Collateral  Bee- Boxes  *  ;  the  third 
edition  of  which,  with  improvements,  is  juft  publifhed. 

As  to  the  encreafe  of  bees,  it  is  much  to  be  wiftied,  but 
cannot  be  expected,  fo  long  as  the  prefent  cuftom  prevails* 
of  burning  well  nigh  half  the  bees  in  the  kingdom  every 
autumn.  To  kill  and  deftroy,  is  not  the  way  to  encreafe 
your  flock,  notwithftanding  the  old  bee-miftrefs?s  favourite 
maxim,  Burn  bees  and  have  bees :  which  is  no  bad  pro¬ 
verb  when  rightly  underftood ;  and  the  plain  meaning  of 
it  is,  that  ’tis  better  to  burn  bees  outright,  than  to  drive 
them  into  an  empty  hive,  where  they  muft  perifti  with 
hunger.  But  if  you  can  take  away  fuch  part  of  their 
ftore,  as  they  can  well  fpare,  and  preferve  their  lives,  to 
work  for  you  another,  and  many  other  years,  this  muft 
of  courfe,  by  their  fwarming,  encreafe  your  ftock:  the 
encreafe  of  your  ftock  will  add  greatly  to  your  profit;  and 
you  will,  by  the  fame  means,  be  relieved  from  the  pain¬ 
ful  tafk  of  burning  your  little  innocent  labourers,  which 
no  true  lover  of  bees  can  perform  without  much  concern 
and  reluctance. 

An  effectual  method  of  doing  this  has  been  in  vain  at¬ 
tempted  by  moft  of  the  authors  who  have  wrote  on  this 
fubjeCt.  With  a  view  to  this  difcovery,  I  have  tried, 
during  the  fpace  of  near  forty  years,  more,  I  believe, 
than  forty  different  forms  of  boxes;  and  have  now  the 
fatisfaCtion  to  think  myfelf  amply  rewarded  for  all  my 
pains  and  expences,  in  having,  at  laft,  hit  upon  a  method 
of  taking  part  of  the  honey,  without  dejlroying ,  or  much 
dijlurbing ,  the  bees:  which  appears  fo  eafy,  plain,  and 
natural,  that  I  cannot  help  being  furprifed  that  it  was  not 
the  firfl  which  occurred  to  my  thoughts. 

There  is  one  popular  objeCfion,  not  againft  my  boxes 
in  particular,  but  againft  all  hives  made  of  wood,  viz. 
that  they  are  colder  than  ftraw-hives,  and  therefore  the 
bees  will  not  profper  fo  well  in  them :  I  have,  I  think, 

fully 

*  We  acknowledge  ourfelves  greatly  indebted  to  Mr.  White 
for  this  token  of  his  approbation :  a  continuance  of  fo  valuable 
&  correfpondence  will  oblige  us  much.  N.  5 
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fully  anfwered  this  obje&ion  in  my  pamphlet  +,  to  which 
I  beg  leave  to  refer,  and  (hall  only  obferve  here,  that  in 
the  cold  country  of  Ruflia,  from  whence  great  quantities 
of  honey  are  imported  into  thefe  kingdoms,  their  hives  are 
(all  of  them,  I  believe)  made  of  hollow  trees. 

I  am,  Gentlemen-, 

Stratford,  Suffolk,  Your  mo  ft  humble  fervant, 

Feb.  10,  1764.  Stephen  White. 

P.  S.  A  pair  of  boxes,  with  a  pane  of  glafs  in  each,  and 
painted,  will  cod  about  four  (hillings  and  fix-pence  :  which, 
allowing  for  the  duration  of  them,  will  be  as  cheap  as  draw 
hives. 


NUMBER  C. 

A  Letter  to  the  Editors ,  on  the  Damage  of  too  much  Rain , 
Wet,  See.  to  Farmers ;  containing  two  Remedies  for  curing 
the  Rot  in  Sheep . 

Gentle  men, 

AS  we  have  had,  this  laft  autumn,  and  prefent  winter, 
more  rain,  in  proportion  for  the  time,  than  has  fallen 
for  many  years  pad,  I  hope  you  will  not  think  the  follow¬ 
ing  reflexions,  chiefly  collected  from  a  long  experience, 
unfeafonable. 

We  hear  daily  of  many  counties  being  in  a  manner  over* 
flowed  by  the  land-floods ;  thoufands  of  (beep  have  been 
drowned,  and  it  is  to  be  feared  many  more  will  die  of  the 
rot,  occafioned  by  too  much  moidure,  or  perifh  for  want 
of  fodder. 

The  wheats  in  many  places  will  be  wafhed  out  of  the 

ground, 

f  The  ingenious  pamphlet  above  referred  to  is  entitled  as 
follows.  Collateral  Bee-Boxes ;  or,  Anew,  eafy ,  and  advantageous 
Method  of  managing  Bees.  In  which,  part  of  the  honey  is 
taken  away  in  an  eafy  and  pleafant  manner,  without  deftroying, 
or  much  difturbing,  the  bees;  early  fwarms,  if  defred,  are  en¬ 
couraged,  and  late  ones  prevented.  With  a  copper-plate  f'ron* 
jifpiece,  reprefenting  thefe  bee-boxes.  Price  is.  A. 
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ground,  and  the  fiat  lands  will  be  fo  wet,  that  the  Spring* 
corn  feafon  will  of  courfe  be  backward. 

We  receive  thefe  things  at  the  hand  of  God,  and  fhould 
not  murmur ;  yet  human  prudence  may  often  apply  a  pal¬ 
liative  at  leaft,  if  not  a  remedy. 

The  damages  done  to  our  crops  by  land- floods  is  chiefly 
owing  to  the  want  of  proper  drains  to  carry  off  the  water, 
when  it  comes  fuddenly  down  upon  us,  and  to  the  flovenly 
cuflom  many  farmers  have  of  not  fcouring  their  ditches  for 
years  together:  a  ditch  properly  difpofed  ferves  as  a  drain 
to  a  field  ;  but  then  there  fhould  always  be  a  fall  for  the 
water,  and  a  channel  to  give  it  paflage  into  the  lower 
grounds. 

Moft  wonderful  things  have  been  done  in  the  draining 
way.  It  was  at  one  time  thought  impra£ticable  to  drain 
the  extenfive  level  between  Yorkfhire  and  Lincolnfhire, 
as  the  great  river  Idle ,  navigable  of  itfelf,  pafled,  with  its 
deftrinSHve  land-floods,  through  the  vaft  level  on  the  York¬ 
shire  fide  of  the  Ifle  of  Axhohn ;  yet  was  this  river,  by  the 
fkill  of  the  undertakers,  carried  through  a  new  cut  into 
the  Trent ,  on  the  other  fide  of  the  ifle :  by  this  happy 
thought  the  draining  was  greatly  facilitated,  and  a  large 
tra£t  of  land  recovered  from  the  waters. 

When  land  is  hurt  by  floods,  the  firft  thing  necefiary, 
is  to  fee  where  the  water  enters,  and  whether  its  courfe 
may  not  be  diverted  into  another  channel,  fo  as  to  carry 
it  either  round  or  through  the  land,  without  much 
damage. 

Where  this  can  be  done,  if  the  land  is  not  in  its  own 
nature  wet,  much  lofs  may  be  prevented  ;  but  if  the  floods 
come  down  fo  fudden  and  violent  that  there  is  no  flopping 
them,  the  next  remedy  is,  to  give  them  as  eafy  a  paflage  as 
poflible  :  for  this  purpofe,  we  muff  find  the  lowed:  part  of 
the  land,  and  bring  the  fall  of  the  water  all  that  way, 
if  pra&icable,  opening  channels  to  carry  it  off. 

Thefe  main  channels,  or  drains,  fhould  always  be  made 
large  enough  to  carry  off  the  body  of  water;  and  in  fa£t 
there  is  very  little  land  fo  absolutely  flat  and  level,  as  to 

hav* 
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have  no  fall :  the  great  art  is  tp  difcover  it,  and  make  a  pro¬ 
per  ufe  of  it. 

If,  in  any  particular  cafe,  we  find  it  out  of  our  power  to 
make  a  paffage  deep  enough  to  carry  off  the  water  from 
the  bottom  of  the  drain,  either  by  reafon  of  our  being  pre¬ 
vented  from  cutting  through  another  perfon’s  land,  or  that 
the  paffage  is  long,  or  in  the  neighbourhood  of  fome  river, 
which  may  be  apt  to  revert  upon  the  works  ;  it  is  then  belt 
to  eredl  an  engine,  which  will  be  found  of  great  ufe,  and 
do  that  which  could  by  no  other  method  be  done.  If  the 
water  is  not  to  be  raifed  to  any  great  height,  the  engine 
need  not  be  large,  and  of  courfe  will  not  be  expenfive. 

Some  have  an  objection  to  engines,  if  the  ufe  of  them 
can  be  avoided,  as  there  may  not  always  be  wind  to  move 
them;  but  this  is  little  to  be  feared;  there  will  always  be 
wind  fufficient,  at  one  time  or  other,  to  keep  the  drains 
empty ;  for  during  the  greateft  calms  are  always  the 
greateft  droughts,  and  in  the  wetteft  feafons  winds  are 
feldom  wanting,  efpecially  on  flats  or  levels.— -So  much  for 
draining. 

I  fhall  next  take  notice  of  fome  of  the  effedts  of  too  much 
wet.  In  the  firft  place,  over-much  moifture  generally 
proves  very  injurious  to  corn :  the  ufual  remedy,  efpecially 
in  cold  clays,  and  ftiff  loams,  is  to  lay  the  land  in  high 
ridges,  and  cut  drains  at  the  ends  of  the  furrows,  to  carry 
off  the  fuperfluous  water  :  this  method  I  approve  of,  and 
have  often  to  advantage  pradfifed. 

It  has  been  remarked  by  many,  as  well  as  myfelf,  that 
after  a  wet  fummer,  corn  is  apt  to  be  blighted.  This  is,  1 
think,  eafily  accounted  for :  the  reafon  is,  that  the  fuper- 
abundant  moifture,  which  lies  at  the  roots  of  the  corn, 
makes  it  run  much  to  ftraw,  and  little  to  corn;  and  at  the 
time  the  corn  fhould  kerne,  the  moiff  vapours  exhaled 
from  the  wet  grounds  by  the  fun  do,  in  the  nature  of  & 
mildew,  prevent  the  due  growth  of  the  grain  in  the 
ear. 

It  isneceffary  to  take  notice  of  one  very  remarkable circum- 
ffance,  which  has  been  very  often  obferved,  and  is  laid  down 

as 
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as  a  maxim  by  hufbandmen ;  which  is,  that  when  thefe  mil¬ 
dews  arife,  or  blights  fall,  they  infedt  one  fort  of  grain  gene¬ 
rally,  as  fometimes  only  wheat ;  at  other  times  oats, 

The  fame  thing  happens  in  fruits :  fometimes  apples  are  gene- 
rally  blafted;  at  other  times  only  pears;  and  often  only 
cherries,  walnuts,  filberts,  plums,  C3V.  like  the  murrain  in. 
cattle,  infedling  one  fpecies.  This  is  a  thing  1  have  never 
been  able  properly  to  account  for,  and  fhould  therefore  be 
glad  of  the  fentiments  of  fome  of  your  more  able  corre- 
fpondents,  on  the  fubject. 

The  greateft  enemy  the  hufbandman  ufually  finds  in  time 
of  harveft  is  rain,  againft  which  the  beft  remedy  is  ex** 
pedition:  he  fhould  remember  the  old  proverb,  and  make 
hay  whilji  the  fun  Jhines . 

I  have  often  been  furprifed,  that  in  large  farms,  where 
they  have  a  confiderable  diftance  to  carry  their  corn  when 
it  is  cut,  they  do  not  eredl  here  and  there,  in  their  fields, 
temporary  {hellers,  in  which  the  wheat  at  ieafl  might  be 
preferved  from  damage  by  rain,  till  opportunity  ferved  to 
cart  it  home.  This  would  be  almoft  every  year  of  great 
fervice,  but  more  particularly  fo  in  dripping  haveffs.  I 
could  wi(h  my  brother  farmers  in  Ireland,  where  they 
have  more  rain  in  proportion  than  we  have,  wTould  take 
the  hint.  The  expence  of  erecting  fuch  a  fhelter,  capable 
of  containing  a  large  quantity  of  corn,  would  be  trifling, 
when  compared  to  the  many  advantages  that  would  refult 
from  the  practice  of  this  method.  Thefe  fhelters  would 
be  far  from  ufelefs  the  remainder  of  the  year  :  they  might 
be  fo  contrived  as  to  fcreen  the  cattle,  during  the  winter 
feafon,  from  the  feverity  of  the  weather ;  they  might  be 
made  to  ferve  as  covered  folds  for  fheep,  than  which 
nothing  can  be  more  ufeful ;  befldes  many  other  purpofes, 
too  tedious  now  to  mention. 

In  different  counties  the  farmers  have  different  methods. 
In  Somerfetjbire ,  in  order  to  preferve  their  wheat  from 
damage  by  rain  in  harveff,  they  lay  their  {heaves  in  very 
large  (hocks,  or  heaps  in  the  field ;  and  they  contrive  to 

cap 
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cap  them  in  fuch  a  .manner,  that  they  will  not  In  a  long 
time  take  damage. 

This  is  certainly  a  good  pra£fice,  and  worthy  of  imita¬ 
tion  :  yet  in  JViltJhlrey  and  fome  more  fouthernly  counties, 
they  leave  moft  of  their  corn  without  care  to  the  chance  of 
good  or  bad  weather,  though  the  fields  are  often  at  a  great 
diftance  from  the  barns  ;  and  this  negligent  pradice  is  fome- 
times  of  courfe  to  their  very  great  detriment. 

In  the  weft  of  England ,  in  the  champaign  countries*, 
where  the  lands  fometimes  lie  two  or  three  miles  from  the 
barns,  the  reek  ft aval*  is  of  great  ufe ;  the  corn  is  much 
fooner  laid  fecure,  and  long  draughts  are  faved,  which  is 
a  matter  of  great  importance  at  fo  bufy  a  time. 

It  is  too  much  the  cuftom,  in  fome  very  extenfive  farms, 
to  have  only  one  immenfe  barn  near  the  homeftail :  this  is 
very  inconvenient,  and  it  would  be  much  better  to  have 
feveral  barns  difperfed  at  convenient  diftances  in  the  land. 
The  corn  would  thereby  be  fooner  houfed,  and  better  pre- 
ferved,  as  well  as  eafier  threfhed ;  the  foddering  the  cattle 
with  ftraw  would  be  more  convenient,  and  the  muck  or 
dung  would  be  more  difperfed,  and  much  cheaper  carted 
for  the  improvement  of  the  land.  In  the  common  way  we 
often  fee  the  fields  round  the  farmer’s  houfe  rich  and  well  im¬ 
proved  by  manures  whereas,  thofe  at  a  diftance  are  frequently 
in  a  wretched  ftarving  condition,  by  being  conftantly  crop¬ 
ped  and  never  mended :  did  the  landlord  therefore  know 
his  own  intereft,  he  would  certainly  difperfe  his  barns  over 
the  whole  fpace  of  his  land. 

I  know  it  will  be  objected,  that  barns  at  a  diftance  from 
a  farm- houfe  will  be  more  open  to  the  attacks  of  night  plun¬ 
derers;  but  this  leads  me  to  make  another  obfervation, 
which  is,  that  the  labourers  employed  in  a  farm  ought  to 
live  in  cottages  on  the  land  ;  and  where  can  fhefe  cottages 
fo  well  be  difpofed  as  to  have  one  of  them  near  each  barn  ? 
In  this  manner  would  the  farmer’s  property  be  well  guarded, 

Vol.  I.  N°.  6,  3K  and 

*  This  is  a  term  ufed  in  the  weft,  and  fienifies  a  frame  of 
wood  placed  on  ftones,  on  which  the  mow  is  raided :  this  ie 
fometimes  alfo  called  a  reek  Jiajfdd . 
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and  his  labourers  would  be  nearer  at  hand  to  do  his  bufinefs  | 
whereas  now  they  are  often  obliged  to  go  two  or  three 
miles  to  work,  which  cannot  be  for  the  advantage  either  of 
the  labourer  or  mafter. 

I  am  now  come  to  the  more  important  part  of  this  letter, 
meaning  to  detain  your  readers  fome  time  longer,  till  I  have 
faid  a  word  or  two  on  the  fubjeCf  of  the  rot  in  fheep,  which 
is  almoft  always  principally  occafioned  by  too  much  moif- 
ture. 

But  the  rot  in  fheep  does  not  always  proceed  either  from 
moifture  alone,  or  the  nature  of  the  foil  alone ;  for  all  moift 
grounds  do  not  caufe  the  rot  in  fheep,  and  there  are  fomo 
lands  which  rot  fheep  in  wet  years  only. 

The  rot,  in  faCt,  arifes  from  a  certain  putrefaction,  both 
in  the  air,  and  in  the  grafs  or  herbs  that  ufually  grow  in  fuch 
moift  years :  thefe,  together  with  their  moift  food,  cor¬ 
rupt  their  livers,  and  bring  on  the  difeafe* 

It  is  Indeed  very  difficult  to  cure  this  diforder,  unlefs  it  is 
attempted  before  the  liver  is  too  much  wafted  :  where  there 
is  a  convenience  of  doing  it,  the  heft  remedy  is,  an  imme¬ 
diate  removal  to  falt-marjhes  ;  but  this  is  far  from  being  in 
every  farmers  power  :  I  fhall  endeavour  therefore,  from  my 
own  former  experience,  to  fupply  the  deficiency. 

In  fuch  cafes  as  thefe,  a  prevention  of  the  evil  is  to  be  re¬ 
commended  to  the  praClice  of  every  rational  farmer. 

Some  grounds  naturally  yield  a  foft,  fpungy  grafs,  which 
is,  more  than  any  other,  fubjeCt  to  breed  the  rot  in  fheep  5  I 
would  therefore  advife,  that  other  cattle  be  fed  in  thefe 
grounds,  and  the  fheep  kept  in  the  drieft,  hardeft,  and 
healthieft  paftures. 

I  have  known  land  that  has  kept  fheep  in  health  for  ma¬ 
ny  fucceffive  years,  yet  afterwards,  when  the  months  of 
May  and  June  have  proved  wet,  a  frimm  and  frothy  grafs 
has  fuddenly  fprung  up,  which,  together  with  the  bad  air 
that  mull  of  courfe  follow,  has  caufed  a  rot  in  the  fheep 
that  were  then  on  it :  the  evil  was  obferved  in  time,  the 
iheep  were  removed  to  a  dry  and  almoft  barren  heath,  and 
m  the  fuegeeding  winter  they  were  foddered  with  good. 
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dry,  fweet  hay,  and  a  great  lofs  was  prevented  :  this  hap¬ 
pened  to  an  old  friend  of  mine,  fince  dead. 

This  unwholefome  grafs  is  moft  apt  to  grow  in  cold  land, 
and  in  the  fummer-time;  and  it  is  a  general  opinion,  and 
well  founded  on  experience,  that  if  the  furamer  does  not  rot 
fheep,  the  winter  will  not,  the  power  of  the  winter  alone 
not  being  ftrong  enough  to  begin  a  rot. 

A  very  fenfible  writer,  whofe  book  I  have  juft  turned  to, 

I  mean  Mr.  Lifb,  fays,  that  broom  is  very  good  for  the 
rot  3  and  indeed  I  have  often  experienced  it  3  for  in  a  farm 
I  occupied  fome  years  ago  there  were  feveral  broom-fields, 
and  I  have  often  obferved  that  fuch  of  my  fheep  as  were  part 
of  the  year  fed  in  them  were  never  infe&ed  with  the  rot, 
whilft  others  in  my  pofleffion  had  it  to  a  great  degree.  I 
profited  however  by  experience,  for  I  took  care  thencefor¬ 
ward  that  all  my  fheep  fhould,  by  turns,  enjoy  the  advantages 
to  be  derived  from  their  feeding  on  the  young  fhoots  of  the 
broom. 

As  to  what  Mr.  Lifle  fays,  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Ray, 
that  the  marfh- trefoil  will  cure  the  rot,  I  cannot,  from  ex¬ 
perience,  corroborate  it :  I  have  heard  its  efficacy  in  this 
diforder  often  mentioned,  but  never  yet  heard  any  particular 
fadl  related  fo  circumftantially  as  to  induce  me  to  depend  on 
its  effe£ts. 

That  fait  is  good,  I  agree  with  the  above  gentleman  and 
Mr.  Boyle ;  and  this  gives  me  an  opportunity  of  communi¬ 
cating  a  receipt  which  I  know  to  be  a  good  one. 

«  When  you  perceive,  by  the  colour  of  your  fheep's 
«  eyes,  that  the  rot  has  taken  them,  drive  your  flock  into 
<c  a  barn,  a  covered  fold,  or  fome  fuch  convenient  place : 
cc  around  this  place  let  there  be  wooden  troughs,  like  man- 
««  gers,  in  which  you  fhould  feed  your  fheep  with  good, 
“  dry,  clean  oats,  for  forty-eight  hours:  then  have  ready 
«  fome  bay  fait  finely  powdered  and  fearced,  of  which  you 
“  are  to  fprinkle  a  little  among  the  oats,  encreafing  the 
«  quantity  till  it  difgufts  the  fheep,  and  you  perceive  they 
tc  fall  off  their  appetites :  afterwards,  for  the  two  following 
«  days,  give  them  again  clean  oats,  and  then  mix  your  fait 

3  K  z  wkfc. 
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«c  with  them  as  before,  continuing  this  procefs  till  their^* 
eyes  have  recovered  their  natural  colour,  when  you  will 
65  find  them  perfectly  cured  ;  and  to  be  convinced,  it  will 
only  be  necefiary  to  kill  one  or  two  out  of  the  flock*.5’ 

To  this  I  fhall  add  a  receipt  for  the  rot  in  fheep,  which 
was  communicated  to  me  by  a  friend,  a  man  of  credit  and 
veracity,  who  fays  he  has  often  tried  it  with  fuccefs. 

cc  Steep  feme  regulus  of  antimony  in  ale,  adding  thereto 
6C  fome  grains  of  paradife,  and  a  little  fugar  to  fvreeten  it. 
cc  Of  this  infuflon  fome  what  lefs  than  a  gill  is  to  be  given 
to  every  one  of  your  afFedted  fheep:  they  are  to  have  two 
or  three  dofes,  according  as  they  are  more  or  lefsaftedted 
by  the  diftemper,  allowing  two  days  intermiffion  between 
each  dofe,”  This  isfaid,  as  I  have  already  obferved,  to 
be  a  cure  almoft  certain. 

I  juft  now  took  notice,  that  when  rain  falls  in  the  months 
of  May  and  June  it  is  apt  to  caufe  the  rot  in  fheep  :  it  will 
be  necefiary  to  add,  that  folding  them  in  the  above  months 
encreafes  the  diforder ;  for  after  having  been  deprived  of 
their  liberty  during  the  whole  night*  they  bite  the  noxious 
grafs  the  more  greedily  in  the  morning,  having  lefs  ceremony 
In  their  choice  of  herbs  than  if  they  were  not  folded.  This 
Is  a  matter  of  fome  confequence,  therefore  worthy  of  being 
attended  to. 

One  thing  more  I  muft,  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Lifle, 
communicate  to  your  readers,  viz.  an  obfervation  of  a  Lei - 
ajlerjhtre  farmer ;  that  fheep,  when  firft  touched  with  the 
rot,  will  thrive  mightily  in  fatting  for  ten  weeks;  but  if  they 
are  not  difpofed  of  when  they  are  come  up  to  a  pitch,  they 
will,  in  feven  or  eight  days  time,  fall  away  to  nothing  but  fkiit 
and  bone.  The  fame  farmer  obferved,  that  he  had  often 
had  them  die  in  the  height  of  their  pitch,  in  half  an  hour’s 
time,  with  twenty- feven  pounds  of  tallow  in  their  bellies. 

I  wifh  the  hints  contained  in  this  letter  may  be  of  any  fer- 
yice  to  the  public ;  and  it  would  give  me  a  great  deal  of 

pleafure 

*  For  a  remedy  agalnft  the  rot  in  fheep,  nearly  on  the  fame 

frmciples  with  the  above  mentioned,  fee  the  piece  marked 
fo.  XUVIE  page  a  1 3, 
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pleafure  to  fee  feme  of  thefe  fubjefts  enlarged  on  by  any  of 
your  more  knowing  correfpondents.  I  am, 

London,  Your  humble  fervant, 

Feb.  4,  1764.  A  quondam  Farmer. 


NUMBER  CI. 

A  Letter  to  the  Editors ,  containing  Observations  on  Mowing 

of  Wheat . 

Gentlemen, 

PERSUADED,  from  the  nature  of  your  defign,  that 
you  wifh  not  to  have  any  afTertion  of  your  correfpond- 
ents,  or  even  yourfelves,  taken  for  unqueftionably  true  on 
the  bare  authority  of  the  alTerter,  I  fit  down  to  give  you 
fome  obfervations  on  mowing  of  wheat;  though  I  (hall  be 
obliged  to  call  in  queftion  fome  things  of  which  you  feem 
fully  convinced. 

Your  correfpondent  S.  K.  in  No.  IV.  of  your  work,  and 
page  19,  having  obferved  the  cuftom  of  the  Eflex  farmers 
to  mow  wheat-flubble  for  malt-kilns,  adds,  u  They  think, 
not  without  reafon,  that  this  does  rather  good  than  hurt 
to  the  land;  for  the  dry  ftubble,  not  being  apt  to  ferment, 
is  a  great  while  before  it  rots  in  the  land  ;  it  keeps  the 
land  hollow ,  grows  mouldy ,  and,  fome  think,  often  occa n 
“  fans  the  following  crop  to  be  fmutty.” 

This  do&rine,  Gentlemen,  (at  leaft  fo  far  as  it  regards 
the  keeping  of  land  hollow)  one  of  you,  figning  N.  has 
adopted,  in  the  firft  note  at  the  bottom  of  the  page ;  and 
goes  to  fuch  a  length  as  to  aferibe  pofaively  the  badnefs  of 
crops  to  this  favenly  hufbandry . 

Now,  as  this  favenly  hufbandry  (as  you  are  pleafed  to  call 
it)  is  invariably  the  practice  of  all  hufbandmen  in  this,  and 
many  other  confiderable  corn  countries,  I  will  do  you  the 
honour,  firft  to  anfwer  your  charge,  and  then  apply  to  your 
namelefs  correfpondent* 

I  was 
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I  was  taught,  above  twenty  years  ago,  in  Cambridge ,  that 
whatever  proves  too  much  proves  nothing  ;  and  have  found, 
ever  fince,  this  rule  of  logic  molt  ufeful  in  detecting  falla¬ 
cies  in  writers  of  my  own  profeffion,  and  all  others.  It  will 
be  very  eafy  to  apply  this  teft  to  your  aflertion. 

Were  this  fuppofed  Jlovenly  hufbandry  fuiEcient  to  account 
for  bad  crops  in  the  country  where  it  is  ufed,  it  would  fol¬ 
low  that  all  crops  where  it  is  ufed  would  be  bad  ;  whereas, 
on  the  contrary,  our  crops  in  this,  and  other  countries 
where  it  is  ufed,  are  well  known  to  be  as  generally  good  as 
in  any  country  where  it  is  not  ufed,  and,  perhaps,  even 
better,  when  proper  choice  of  land  and  methods  of  culture 
areobferved.  Badnefs  of  crops  then  muft  be  afcribed  to  a 
negle£l  of  fome  of  thefe  circumftances,  and  not  to  ieavmg 
Rubble  unmowed.  Indeed  it  is  fo  uncommon  to  fee  the 
wheat  plants  in  fpring  thin ,  if  the  common  quantity  of  feed 
has  been  allowed,  with  common  culture,  that  I  don’t  know 
that  I  ever  once  heard  the  complaint,  which  in  your  note  is 
feprefented  as  the  common  one  *. 

Let 


•  If  our  correlpondent  is  the  leaf!  attentive  to  the  fpirit  of 
the  firft  note  under  page  18,  he  will  be  convinced  that,  where 
it  is  faid  that  the  ftiff ftubble  keeps  the  land  hollow,  it  was  cer¬ 
tainly  light  land,  in  which  the  pores  are  already  too  large,  that 
was  meant ;  for  on  ftiff  land,  fuch  as  is  bed  adapted  to 
wheat,  it  is  acknowledged  plowing  in  a  ftubble  may  be  of  fer- 
vice,  by  railing  a  fermentation,  and  promoting  a  feparation  of 
the  particles.  He  will  alfo  perceive  that,  in  the  fame  note,  the 
ftubble  to  be  plowed  in  and  fown  with  wheat  could  not  be  a 
wheat  ftubble,  as  wheat  never  fucceeds  wheat  in  the  fame  land : 
what  was  here  meant,  was  a  ftiff  oat  ftubble.  In  many  counties 
it  is  cuftomary,  when  land  is  firft  broke  up,  to  fow  it  with  oats, 
to  abate  the  ranknefs  of  the  foil,  and  afterwards  to  fow  wheat ; 
for  was  wheat  to  be  firft  fown,  it  would  run  ail  to  ftraw  :  in  this 
cafe  the  oat-ftubble  muft  be  fuppofed  very  ftiff,  and  capable  of 
damaging  light  land  by  being  plowed  in.  As  to  what  is  faid  in 
the  note,  relative  to  wheat  plants  being  in  the  fpring  thin  and 
fcattered,  it  is  not  mentioned  as  a  common  cafe,  as  our  corre- 
fpondent  feems  to  imagine  :  that  it  has  happened  on  light  land, 
where  an  oat-ftubble  has  been  plowed  in,  the  editors  could  give 
feveral  inftances.  It  was  thought  neceffary  to  fay  fo  much,  in 
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Let  us  now  inquire  into  the  reafon  of  your  namelefs  cor- 
refpondent,  S.  K.  “  Dry  ftubble,  not  being  apt  to  ferment, 
**  is  a  great  while  before  it  rots  in  the  land.”  I  muft  own. 
Gentlemen,  it  appears  to  me  that,  infant,  every  Tingle  cir- 
eumftance,  here  hinted,  tends  to  prove  the  direct  contrary  of 
what  your  correfpondent  would  prove.  I  will  allow,  that 
dry  ftubble  may  not  be  apt  to  ferment ;  but  then  I  add,  that 
the  ftubble  in  queftion  is  not  dry  ;  it  ftands  to  receive^ll  tho 
rains  from  the  time  of  reaping  till  the  time  of  f owing  in 
fpring ;  and  what  a  quantity  of  rain  fucb  hollow  tubes  as 
ftubble  muft  receive,  I  need  not  fay  :  let  us  add  the  effe£h 
which  frofts  and  thaws ,  during  the  feafon,  will  have.  No 
©ne  can  doubt  what  alteration,  in  tendency  to  rotting,  will 
be  made  in  the  ftubble  by  thefe  and  other  concurring  caufes. 

When  the  plowing  carries  this  ftubble  into  the  land,  it  is 
obvious  that  it  muft  lighten  it  extremely ;  and  as  foils  fit  for 
wheat  are  generally  too  compadf,  this  circumftance  muft  be 
very  advantageous  to  the  following  crop ;  efpecially  as 
clayey  foils,  which  are  fitteft  for  wheat,  eafily  bark  on  the 
furface,  and  let  the  rains  in  fummer  fall  from  the  ridges  to 
the  furrow;  when  the  ftirinking  ftubble  will  fupply  channels 
todiftribute  and  preferve  the  moifture  obtained  before  this 
drying  feafon* 

As  to  moidainefs ,  it  is  furprifing  that  your  cpn’efpondent 
fhould  aferibe  it  to  dry  ftubble ,  when  it  is  well  known  to  pro¬ 
ceed  from  moifture ,  and  want  of  free  paflage  of  frefh  air ; 
circumftances  which  muft  attend  lands  unplowed  in  winter, 
whether  the  ftubble  be  jhorn  or  mown ,  and  is  chiefly  to  be 
aferibed  to  the  rotting  of  the  roots  of  the  ftubble,  which  are 
the  fame  in  both  cafes.  As  to  your  correfpondent’s  laft 
fuggeftion,  that  fmutiinefs  may  be  the  confequence  of  lea¬ 
ving  ftubble  long,  it  fcarce  deferves  any  anfwer :  it  proves, 
evidently  too  much ,  viz.  that  all  grounds,  whofe  wheat  is 
Hot  mown,  would  hays  the  fucceeding  crops  fknutty;  the 

contrary 

explanation  of  the  above  note*  in  which  the  editors  acknowledge 
the  fenfe  is  not  fo  fully  exprefied  as  it  might  have  been.  We 
are  greatly  obliged  to  Mr.  Comber  for  his  remarks,  and  lhall  be 
glad  of  a  continuance  of  his  correfpondsnce.  N. 
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contrary  of  which  is  moft  notorious.  Indeed  your 
fpondent  is  fo  modeft  as  only  to  fay,  <c  fame  think  ”  * ** 

And  here.  Gentlemen,  I  muft  wonder  that,  as  one  of 
you  fo  readily  fell  in  with  this  correfpondent’s  dodtrine,  about 
the  fuppofed  difadvantage  of  leaving  long  unmown  ftubble,  fo 
none  of  you  bellowed  a  note  on  the  dodtrine  of  another  cor- 
refpondent,  who,  in  No.  XLI.  page  190,  fays,  that  when 
he  has  cut  his  beans ,  he  immediately  plows  in  the  ftubble, 
and  injlantly  fows  wheat  f.  If  any  inconvenience  could  arife 
from  plowing  in  the  wheat-ftubble  in  fpring,  how  much 
more  from  an  immediate  plowing  in  fuch  a  ftrong  ftubble  as 
that  of  beans  ? 

While  I  was  writing  this  letter  I  was  vifited  by  a  gentle¬ 
man-farmer,  who  is  a  man  of  experience  and  underjlanding9 
and  lives  much  nearer  the  Wolds  (where  the  wheat  is  all 
mown]  than  this  place,  and  has  a  fair  opportunity  of  judg¬ 
ing  of  the  conveniencies  of  both  methods :  he,  though  a 
modeji  man,  is  mojl  clearly  of  opinion ,  that  the  leaving  of 
ftubble  long,  as  in  Ihearing  $,  is  fo  far  from  being  a  difad¬ 
vantage 

*  Though  fmuttinefs  is  known  chiefly  to  befall  the  wheat 
and  rye  crops,  (and  more  efpecially  the  former)  yet,  as  it  hap. 
pens  in  a  degree  to  the  crops  of  barley  and  oats ,  I  chofe  rather 
to  fuppofe  him  to  mean  thefe  by  the  following  crop ,  than  another 
wheat  crop  at  the  full  diftance  of  three  years.  Comb. 

f  This  quotation  is  not  quite  fair.  Our  correfpondent  above 
referred  to  fays,  (<  As  foon  as  my  bean-crop  is  cut  and  tied  up, 
“  I  carry  them  on  to  fome  up-land  dry  paftures,  where  they 

**  are  fet  up  to  dry,  and  I  immediately  plow  up  the  field  where 
**  the  heaps  grew,  and  give  it  at  leaft  another  plowing  before 
<e  I  put  my  wheat  into  the  ground.”  It  is  evident  then,  the 
wheat  was  not  injlantly  fown.  The  reafon  the  editors  did  not  be¬ 
llow  a  note  on  this  paftage  is  pretty  evident :  they  naturally ' 
imagined  that  their  correfpondent  caufed  the  bean-llubble  to  be 
pulled,  up  before  he  plowed  the  land,  though  he  does  not  men- 
tion  his  doing  it ;  and  they  were  particularly  led  to  this  opi¬ 
nion,  by  his  having  before  told  them,  that  his  foil  was  a  light 
gravelly  loam,  on  which  fo  llrong  a  ftubble  could  not  but  do 
damage.  N. 

J  In  the  north  of  England  they  call  reaping  wheat  {hearing 
it :  we  fhould  be  greatly  obliged  to  Mr.  Comber,  if  he  would 
inform  us  what  is  the  particular  method  of  mowing  wheat  in 
the  Wolds,  and  whether  it  differs  from  the  common,  way  of  . 
mowing  barley  and  oats.  E.  5 
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vantage  to  the  land,  that  it  is  a  confiderable  advantage;  the 
long  ftubble,  when  mellowed  by  the  winter,  being  equal 
to  half  a  manuring ;  efpecially  when  the  warmth  which 
the  ground  receives  from  this,  as  from  all  covers  in  win¬ 
ter,  is  confidered. 

Where  proper  fuel  for  malt-kilns  is  wanting,  the  ufeful- 
nefs  of  ftubble  for  this  purpofe  may  be  a  motive  for  mowing 
of  ftubble:  though  one  would  think  that Jlraw  ftiould  bet¬ 
ter  anfwer  this  purpofe,  and  the  expence  of  {hearing,  and 
then  mowing  of  the  ftubble  would  be  faved*. 

Wheat  -ftr aw  is  indeed  very  ufefuly  as  it  makes  no  defpi- 
cable  thatch,  efpecially  where  plenty  of  rye-ftraw  is  not  to* 
be  had ;  and  they  muft  have  an  abundance  of  fodder,  who 
do  not  ufe  wheat-ftraw  for  this  purpofe;  for,  although  it 
is  rather  too  dry  even  for  oxen  and  young  cattle,  and  binds 
them  too  much  when  ufed  alone,  it  is  good  for  almoft  any 
goods,  (except  milch  cows)  when  mixed  with  coarfe  hay, 
or  barley  and  oat-Jlraw ,  efpecially  the  laft,  the  plenteous 
juices  of  which  corredf  the  drynefs  of  the  other. 

In  proportion  then  as  wheat-ftraw  is  ufeful,  the  argu¬ 
ment  for  mowing  of  wheat  is  advanced  ;  but  then  it  muft 
be  remembered,  that  more  manure  is  abfolutely  neceflary 
for  land,  the  wheat  of  which  has  been  mown;  and  fine® 
the  expence  of  loading  and  fpreading  of  manure  is  known, 
from  a  confideration  of  all  thefe  feveral  other  circumftances 
muft  we  eftimate  the  utility  of  mowing  of  wheat. 

I  muft  defer  my  other  obfervations  on  this  fubjedl  to  an~ 
ether  opportunity  f ,  and  am,  in  the  mean  time. 
Gentlemen, 

A  fincere  friend  to  your  undertaking, 

Thomas  Comber,  ‘Junior e 
paft-Newton,  near  Malton,  Yorkfhjre, 

Jan.  19,  1764.  .  P.  S, 

*  Many  farmers  in  Eflex  are  fo  fenfible  of  the  advantages  of 
clearing  their  lands  of  ftubble,  that  they  permit  the  labourers 
to  mow  it  for  their  own  benefit,  and  fell  it  at  a  ftated  price  per 
load  to  the  maltfters;  but  we  would  not  wifh  to  be  underftood 
that  this  is  done  on  heavy  lands.  N. 

f  The  fooner  this  gentleman  fends  us  the  obfervations  he 
mentions,  the  more  he  will  oblige  us ;  and  we  take  this,  op- 

Vol.  I.  Ng.  6.  3  L  por- 
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P.  S.  I  fct  my  name  to  this  letter,  as  I  perceive  you  feeni 
to  approve  that  practice  of  your  correfpondents,  and,  I 
think,  rightly, 

■***»  lln  ■  — — — — -  ir>ri--  „  |U_JU>JJ1M..  -.'_L  -  M.  -  ~~  -  .  -  -  --  -  —  --  

NUMBER  CII. 

A  Letter  to  the  Editors ,  recommending  the  Culture  cf  the 
Tea  Plant,  now  growing  in  Carolina, 

Gentlemen, 

MANY  have  doubted  whether  the  trade  carried  on 
by  the  incorporated  EafWndia  company  is  advan¬ 
tageous,  or  difadvantageous  to  this  country;  but  be  that 
as  it  may,  the  great  confumption  of  tea  is  often  urged  as 
an  argument  for  its  continuance. 

The  balance  of  trade  to  that  part  of  the  world  is  cer~ 
tainly  much  againft  us,  witnefs  the  immenfe  quantities  of 
bullion  that  are  annually  exported  in  their  outward-bound 
fhips;  and  it  is  as  certain,  that  a  very  confiderable  fhare  of 
this  bullion  is  exchanged  for  the  purchafe  of  the  different 
kinds  of  tea . 

As  this  is  the  cafe,  would  it  not  be  allowed  fome  degree 
of  merit,  fhould  I  point  out  to  you  in  what  manner  we 
might  eafily  be  fupplied  with  this  article  of  family  confump¬ 
tion  from  our  own  American  colonies ;  our  fouthern  co¬ 
lonies,  I  mean,  fuch  as  the  Floridas,  Georgia,  and  South 
Carolina  ? 

It  is  very  well  known,  that  in  the  trade  carried  on  be¬ 
twixt  our  North- American  provinces,  and  the  mother  coun¬ 
try,  the  balance  is  greatly  in  favour  of  the  latter ;  that  is, 
the  value  of  the  imports  into  North-America  from  England 
greatly  exceeds  that  of  the  exports  to  it ;  of  courfe,  what¬ 
ever  article  can  be  imagined,  that  will  tend  to  bring  the 
trade  betwixt  the  two  countries  nearly  upon  a  par,  muft  be 
advantageous  to  both ;  and  this  I  will  venture  to  fay  may 

be 

portunity  of  thanking  him  for  fubfcribing  his  letter  with  his 
name,  and  wifh  all  our  correfpondents  wovfld  do  the  like.  R» 
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be  effe&ed  by  encouraging  the  growth  of  the  tea  plants  in 
fuch  of  our  colonies  as  are  belt  adapted  to  the  nature  of 
thofe  plants. 

There  is  not  the  leaf!  doubt  but  that  the  tea  plants 
might  be  to  great  advantage  railed  in  thofe  provinces. 

A  celebrated  author  fays  that  44  the  tea  tree  loves  to 
44  grow  in  valleys  at  the  foot  of  mountains,  and  thrives 
44  beft  in  a  Honey  foil.  Its  feed  is  ufually  fown  in  places 
44  expofed  to  the  fouth ;  and  it  bears  flowers  three  years 
44  after  it  is  fown.  The  root  refembles  that  of  the  peach 
44  tree:  the  leaves  are  green,  longifh  at  the  point,  and 
44  pretty  narrow,  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  and  jagged  all 
44  round.  The  flower  is  much  like  that  of  the  wild  rofe, 
44  but  fmaller.  The  fruit  is  of  different  forms,  fometimes 
44  round,  fometimes  long,  fometimes  triangular;  and  of 
44  the  ordinary  fize  of  a  bean;  containing  two  or  three 
44  feeds  of  a  moufe  colour,  including  each  a  kernel.  Thefe 
44  are  the  feeds  by  which  the  plant  is  propagated. 

44  The  trees  are  of  various  heights,  from  one  foot  to  an 
44  hundred  :  fome  there  are  which  two  men  cannot  fathom, 
44  while  others  fcarcely  exceed  the  feebleft  Ihrub  in  a 
44  garden. 

44  The  green  tea ,  which  is  the  common  tea  of  the  Chi« 
44  nefe,  F.  le  Compte  calls  bing  tea ,  and  fays  it  is  ga~ 
44  thered  from  the  plant  in  April.  The  bohea  tea ,  which 
44  is  the  voui  tea ,  or  bou  tcha  of  the  Chinefe,  father  le 
44  Compte  makes  only  to  differ  from  the  green  tea ,  by  its 
44  being  gathered  a  month  before  it,  viz.  in  March ,  whilflt 
44  in  the  bud.  Others  take  it  for  the  tea  of  fome  parti- 
44  cular  province;  the  foil  being  found  to  make  an  altera- 
44  tion  in  the  properties  of  teay  as  much  as  the  feafon  of 
44  gathering  it. 

44  The  beft  time  to  gather  leaves  of  tea  is  while  they 
44  are  yet  fmall,  young  and  juicy  :  when  gathered,  they  are 
44  paffed  over  the  fmoke  of  boiling  water  to  moiften  them; 
44  then  they  are  laid  on  copperplates,  which  are  heated  ; 
44  and  thus,  the  leaves  drying,  they  curl  up  in  the  manner 
44  in  which  they  are  brought  to  us.” 

3  L  2 
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Doctor  Lewis,  under  the  article  Dhea  in  his  Materia  Me- 
dica ,  feeras  to  differ  in  fome  points  from  the  above-quoted 
ingenious  author.  He  fays,  44  The  leaves,  carefully  picked, 
*c  are  dried  haftily  on  warm  iron  plates;  whereby  they 
66  are  faid  to  lofe  in  great  meafure  fome  noxious  qualities, 

which  they  have  when  frefh,  and  to  preferve  their  ad- 
ic  mired  flavour,  which  by  flow  exficcation  would  be 
«  loft.” 

For  my  part,  I  fhould  rather  be  inclined  to  join  with 
Dodtor  Lewis  in  opinion,  as  copper  when  heated  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  degree  emits  difagreeable  and  noxious  vapours,  fuch 
as  muff,  I  fhould  imagine,  more  or  lefs,  affedt  the  leaves  as 
they  are  drying  on  the  plates. 

But  it  may  perhaps  be  urged.  To  what  purpofe  all  this 
detail  about  tea ,  and  the  advantages  of  cultivating  it  for 
European  confumption  in  America,  when  we  fhould  find 
it  fo  difficult  a  matter  to  get  from  the  cunning  Chinefe  the 
feeds  of  any  of  the  plants  ? 

Happily  this  want  is  already  fupplied ;  the  plants  are  now 
adtually  growing  in  South -Carolina^  and  have  been  of  late 
much  propagated.  If  it  fhould  be  afked  how  they  came 
there ;  the  fadt  is  as  follows. 

Some  years  ago  a  Dutchman ,  who  had  lived  many  years 
in  China,  left  that  country,  and  retiring  to  South -Carolinay 
bought  there  a  plantation  on  the  banks  of  a  pleafant  river, 
with  an  intention  of  palling  in  that  delightful  Country  his 
remaining  days,  which,  as  he  was  old,  could  not  be  many. 

This  man  had,  by  fome  means  or  other,  learnt  of  the 
Chinefe  the  art  of  drying  the  feveral  kinds  of  tea:  he  had 
procured  a  quantity  of  the  feeds,  which  he  brought  with 
him  to  America,  where  he  planted  them  in  his  garden,  in¬ 
tending  to  propagate  them  by  degrees,  fo  as  to  be  able  to 
fupply  at  lead  that  continent  with  tea  for  their  confump¬ 
tion  ;  but  God  difpofes,  though  man  may  propofe  ;  for  before 
the  plants  wer^  come  enough  to  maturity  to  yield  leaves  in 
any  quantity  fit  for  drying,  the  old  Dutchman  died,  and 
the  whole  project  dropped  :  yet,  as  it  was  fomething  curious 
to  have  the  tea  plants  growing  in  a  province  fo  far  diffant 

from 
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from  the  country  which  naturally  produces  them,  many 
gentlemen,  his  neighbours,  procured  feeds  from  the  Dutch¬ 
man’s  plants,  and  they  have  been  propagated  in  the  gar¬ 
dens  in  that  province  ever  fince,  though  fome  who  pof- 
fefs  them  know  not  what  they  are. 

It  is  evident  then,  as  we  are  now  actually  in  pofleffion 
of  this  plant,  fo  valuable  on  account  of  the  great  confump- 
tion  of  its  leaves,  that  we  ought  to  make  the  moft  of  it. 
A  very  few  well-judged  experiments  would  foon  give  us 
the  fecret  of  drying  the  tea  :  the  plant  is  eafily  propagated* 
comes  foon  to  maturity,  and  plantations  of  it  might  foon 
be  made  that  would  annually  produce  a  very  large  quantity 
of  th  is  now  almoft  neceflary  commodity. 

As  I  mean  this  letter  only  as  a  hint  for  fome  of  youif 
more  able  correfpondents  to  take  up  and  purfue,  I  fhall 
not  engage  your  readers  time  any  longer,  and  prevent  their 
reading  articles  in  your  cohesion,  they  may  poffibly  think 
much  more  material  than  this.  I  am, 

Gentlemen, 

Your  humble  fervant  and  admirer, 
jan.  2i,  1764.  AM  ERIC  ANUS. 


NUMBER  CIII. 

A  Letter  to  the  Editors ,  on  the  Culture  of  the  Vine. 
Gentlemen, 

IN  the  Mufeum  Rujlicum  for  the  month  of  Decem¬ 
ber  there  is  a  fhort  letter,  marked  No.  LXIX.  page 
305,  recommending  the  planting  of  vines  on  caflle  walls, 
ruins,  S3 V. 

Your  correfpondent  would  have  conferred  a  greater  ob¬ 
ligation  on  your  readers,  had  he  enlarged  a  little  more  ont 
the  fubjedf,  which  is  of  fome  importance,  it  being  very 
difficult  to  procure  good  grapes  in  England,  at  leaft,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  common  methods  of  culture. 


The 
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The  gentleman  above  mentioned  obferves,  that  a  clergy¬ 
man  planted  fome  vines  on  a  church  tower,  which  yield 
grapes  of  a  fuperior  flavour,  owing  to  the  drynefs  of  the 
foil  wherein  the  vine  grew.  I  agree  with  him  in  his  rea- 
fon,  experience  having  confirmed  the  truth  of  it  to  me, 
and  many  of  my  friends. 

I  many  years  ago  planted  fome  vines  at  the  back  of  my 
houfe  ;  the  foil  was  naturally  dry ;  but  I  was  inclined  to 
make  an  experiment.  Accordingly  I  planted  my  vines  in 
two  feveral  methods,  one  in  each  method  alternately ;  half 
of  them  I  fet  in  the  natural  foil,  according  to  the  vulgar 
method  of  planting}  but  the  other  half  were  managed 
very  differently. 

I  caufed  as  many  holes,  about  four  feet  fquare,  and  as 
many  deep,  to  be  dug,'  as  i  had  vines  to  plant  in  this  me¬ 
thod.  Thefe  holes  were  filled  with  a  compoil,  confiding 
of  one  part  of  the  natural  earth,  which  is  a  dry  loam;  a 
fecond  part  lime-ftone  gravel,  and  the  remaining  third  part 
lime  and  brick  rubbifh. 

This  was  well  mixed  by  being  frequently  turned ;  and 
when  the  holes  above  mentioned  were  filled,  more  of  the 
compofl  was  laid  on,  till  a  large  hillock  was  raifed  in  the 
fpot  where  each  vine  was  to  be  planted. 

In  thefe  hillocks  the  vines  were  planted,  and  they  fuc- 
ceeded  well.  They  were  not,  it  is  true,  fo  luxuriant  as  thofe 
planted  in  the  natural  earth  j  but  they  came  a  year  fooner 
into  full  bearing,  and  the  fruit  they  yielded  was  infinitely 
fuperior. 

This  confideration  determined  me  to  root  up  all  thofe 
planted  in  the  natural  (oil,  which  I  accordingly  did ;  and 
the  vines  planted  in  the  compoft  have  now  covered  my 
wails,  and  bear  me  good  fruit. 

The  refuit  of  this  experiment  it  is  induces  me  to  agree 
with  your  above  correfpondent,  that  a  dry  foil  is  belt  for 
vines. 

Before  I  conclude  this  letter  I  muff  mention  one  cir- 
cumftance,  which  will  corroborate  what  your  correfpond¬ 
ent  has  laid  relative  to  planting  vines  on  church  towers : 

it 
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it  is  this,  and  your  doubting  readers  may  eafily  fatisfy  them- 
felves  of  the  truth  of  it,  being  near  a  place  of  great  pub*° 
lie  refort. 

Not  far  from  Frefhford,  a  clothing  town  in  Wiltfhire, 
on  the  borders  of  Somerfetfhire,  about  four  miles  from  the 
city  of  Bath,  is  a  place,  and  a  moil  delightful  fpot  it  is, 
called  the  Hermitage.  It  is  built  with  great  art  in  a  rock, 
and  very  romantically  ornamented.  In  the  feveral  parts 
of  the  rocks  about  the  houfe  are  many  crevices,  in  which 
vines  have  been  long  ago  planted,  and  fucceed  to  admira¬ 
tion,  as  every  one  who  has  tafted  the  grapes  produced  in 
this  hermitage  muft  acknowledge,  their  flavour  being  fu- 
perior  to  any  of  the  kind  known  in  England. 

This,  I  fay.  Gentlemen,  feems  to  corroborate  what 
your  ingenious  correfpondent  has  faid  in  his  letter  above 
referred  to ;  and  I  fhould  be  glad  if  fome  others  of  your 
readers  would  communicate  what  comes  within  their  know¬ 
ledge  in  this  way,  as  I  have  not  the  leaft  doubt  but  that 
there  are  many  parts  of  England  where  vines  grow  in  this 
odd  manner,  and  yield  good  fruit. 

As  to  the  matter  of  inverting  the  branches,  I  cannot  fay 
I  ever  faw  any  fo  trained ;  but  it  may  be  a  very  good  way, 
and  as  it  tends  to  divert  the  regular  courfe  of  the  fap,  may 
be  a  means  of  encreafmg  the  quantity  of  the  fruit.  Na- 
turalifts  tell  us  that  plants  will  grow  in  a  ftate  abfolutely 
inverted ;  and  pollibly  they  may  :  why  then  fhould  we 
doubt  vines  thriving  in  the  method  of  culture  recom¬ 
mended  by  your  correfpondent  ?  I  have  only  leifure  to  add, 
that  I  approve  of  your  collection,  and  am, 

Gentlemen, 

Your  moft  obedient  fervant, 
Salifbury,  E.  T* 

Jan,  20,  1764. 
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NUMBER  CIV, 

A  Letter  to  the  Editors ,  from  Mr.  Irwin,  refpefting  feme 
erroneous  Practices  in  Ireland  in  the  Management  of  Sheep, 

Reficit  Indujlriay  ei  diiatt 

Gentlemen, 

THE  great  honour  you  do  me,  by  giving  a  place  in 
your  moft  ufeful  collection  to  the  trifling  amufe- 
ments  of  a  leifure  hour,  encourages  me  to  communicate  to 
you,  according  as  recollection  furnifhes  them,  fuch  matters, 
in  the  practical  arid  theoretical  parts  of  hufbandry,  as  I 
have  made  my  bufinefs. 

Though  the  public  focieties  in  Ireland,  where  I  am  a 
landholder,  do  a  great  deal  towards  exciting  a  fpirit  of 
agriculture,  yet  there  feems  to  be  ftill  much  left  un¬ 
done. 

This  would  not  be  the  cafe,  had  the  lefFer  farmers,  who 
are  always  the  moft  numerous,  and  fuppofed  to  have  the 
moft  practical  experience,  been  more  infpired  than  they  are 
with  the  laudable  patriotic  defire  of  communicating  to  the 
public  the  operations  of  their  different  methods  of  farming, 
(for  moft  people  vary  in  this  refpeCt  more  than  any  differ¬ 
ence  of  foil  requires)  by  which  means  a  proper  fyftem  of 
hufbandry,  for  the  different  provinces  of  that  kingdom, 
might,  to  its  permanent  emolument,  be  foon  eftablifhed. 

The  farms,  or  traCfs  of  land,  in  the  occupation  of  land¬ 
holders,  in  moft  parts  of  that  kingdom,  are  unproportionably 
large  for  the  bufinefs  of  population  and  domeftic  profperity, 
as  greater  benefits  would  refult  from  a  more  equal  diftribu- 
tion.  Hence  it  follows,  one  man  will  hold  from  one  to 
8000  acres  (bog  and  other  unprofitable  ground  excluded)  of 
fine  champaign  land  ;  and  a  great  part  of  it  perhaps  within 
one  clearing,  with  few  or  no  fubdivifions,  fo  that  his  flock 
may  run  in  a  manner  promifcuoufly,  as  if  in  one  of  the 
boundiefs  lawns  of  Louifuna, 
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I  have  been  amazed  at  this  deflruiffive  neglect  in  others, 
and  (fince  my  corning  into  England)  more  To  in  myfelf.— 
The  proper  divihon  of  land  is  the  corner  ft  one  of  farming. 
Yet  till  within  thefe  laft  forty  years,  (and  the  number  is  flili 
but  inconfiderable)  few  have  attended  much  to  keep  their 
cattle  properly  feparated,  except  by  men  and  dogs. 

The  immenfely  deftrudiive  inconveniencies  arifing  from 
this  negledf  (fo  far  as  they  come  within  my  little  experience) 
I  fhall  mention  to  you,  as  proper  occafional  opportunity 
may  offer.  For  the  prefent  it  may  be  ferviceable  j uib  to  point 
out  fame  neceffary  precautions  with  refpedi  to  /beep. 

Of  all  the  quadrupeds,  the  flieep  perhaps  is  the  animal 
beft  adapted  by  provider.ee  to  pay  the  rent.  It  requires 
great  attention  to  it  ;  but  at  the  fame  time,  little  bodily 
trouble.  The  chief  care  fhould  confift  in  their  canton¬ 
ment  for  food,  in  which  our  Irifh  farmers  are  extremely 
negligent  (I  mean  thofe  of  them  that  have  abilities  to  be 
otherwife);  for  they  Nation  them  promifcuoufly  over  the 
land,  enclofing  only  the  fattening  grounds,  which  is  done 
but  badly,  and  other  cattle  fuffered  to  mix  with  them  ; 
whereas  fheep,  in  their  rearing  and  fattening  ftate, 
ihould  be  by  no  means  fuffered  to  perambulate  a  variety  of 
paflure.  For  this  reafon — ■ 

Mofl  clofes,  or  enclcfed  fields,  have  fame  herbage,  be- 
fides  the  common  grafs,  predominant  in  them  ;  and  where 
fheep  are  fuffered  to  run  over  too  many  of  thefe  at  once, 
the  different  mixtures  in  fuch  extenfive  paffures  have,  I  am 
convinced,  from  repeated  experimental  obfervations,  very 
unfavourable  effects  on  this  tender  and  delicate  animal,  both 
as  to  rearing  and  fattening,  or  as  to  bone  and  growth*. 

Vo L.  I.  N*.  6.  2  ML  It 


*  If,  fuppofe  upon  an  average,  over  500  acres  of  ley  furface 
there  fhall  be  found,  on  phyfical  examination,  graffes  (or  rather 
herbs)  of  different  qualities,  fome  hurtful,  and  predominating 
in  different  fields  ;  it  is  evident,  fheep,  being  let  through  fuch 
a  large  parcel  of  ground  at  once,  (which  is  too  much  the  cuf- 
tom  in  Ireland)  will  fuffer  infinitely  from  the  infalubrious  fer¬ 
mentation  that  fuch  an  unvvholefome  mixture  will  caufe  in  them  ; 
She  fecretion  fending  the  more  fubtile  pans  of  thefe  (in  a  man¬ 
ner) 


It  actually  gives  or  inclines  them  to  a  fcower  (and  other 
diforders  well  known  to  the  fhepherds)  oftentimes  not  lets 
prejudicial  than  that  which  they  never  fail  getting  in  low 
fwampy  grounds,  which  always  proves  mortal  to  iheep 
that  are  buffered  to  remain  ever  fo  fhort  a  time  in  fuch' 
places;  for  though  the  noxious  infane  effects  of  fuch  pa- 
iiure  may  not  immediately  appear,  or  operate  on  them,  it 
never  fails  bringing  on  the  rot  in  the  end,  which  manifefts 
itfelf  by  the  fcower ,  and  other  unhealthful  fymptoms. 

A  gentleman  in  my  neighbourhood,  who  occupies  fe» 
veral  thoufand  acres  of  deep,  rich  foil,  buffered  a  conii- 
derabie  lobs  of  fheep,  particularly  ewes,  in  the  fpring  of 
iy 59,  (I  think  it  was)  and  that  feafon  was  far  from  being 
inclement,  efpecially  wet,  which  is  the  moit  unfavourable 
weather  to  that  kind  of  flock. 

I  made  clofe  enquiry  into  the  caufes  of  this  uncommon 
mortality,  for  fuch  it  appeared  to  me  at  that  time. 

The  common  reafons  for  this  deffrudlive  peftilence  were 
indeed  given  ;  but  from  fome  obfervations  I  made  from 
appearances,  I  did  not  judge  them  fatisfactory. 

It  teemed  to  me  that  a  too  ex  enhve  run  of  over  fertile,, 
luxuriant  foil,  little  or  no  fhelter,  negligence  in  folding, 
and  other  care  not  difficult  to  be  taken,  but  abfolutdy  ne-» 
ceifary  to  the  well  being  of  this  delicate  animal,  had  brought 
cn  a  deadly  and  general  ret. 

Many  were  with  difficulty  faved,  only  to  languifh  away, 
in  all  probability,  the  fucceeding  winter  ;  for  though  a 
iheep,  the  firft  time  it  is  tainted  with  the  rot,  whether  in 
winter  or  bummer  may  for  that  feafon,  with  great  care 

and 

ner)  poifonous  herbs  into  the  blood.  The  larger  quantity  of 
natural  graffes  may  indeed  leffen  their  deftrudlive  influence  ; 
but  they  can  never  totally  flip p refs  it.  Renee  I  would  advife 
;  our  farmers  to  divide  their  fheep  into  fmaller  flocks,  and  to  al¬ 
low  them  a  lefs  fe>  pe  of  land  to  run  cn.  In. 

*  Sheep  acquire  the  rot  in  fummer  moftly  by  being  fulrered 
to  remain  too  long  on  bottom  lands.  It  is  evident  then  that 
wet  is  the  chief  deitroyer  of  bleep  :  hence  it  is  that  houfes  for 
1  them  prqve  excellent  preferiratives ;  and  in  over  wet  feafons, 

■  fuch 
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end  difficulty,  be  preferved,  it  neverthelefs  feldom  happens 
that  any  amelioration  of  pafture  will  make  it  a  long  liver; 
for  when  it  is  once  touched  with  this  diforder,  a  cure  may 
(as  in  many  human  chronical  difeafes)  be  patched  up  ;  but 
it  will  never  get  thoroughly  clear  of  it.  Hence  the  gene¬ 
rality  of  our  farmers,  though  they  may  think  otherwife 
from  their  practice,  appear  to  me  to  be  in  great  error  in 
this  refpedf. 

But  their  flock  is  commonly  too  large,  and  they  are  con¬ 
tinually  buying  in,  or  felling  out;  fo  that  by  not  keeping 
them  for  any  length  of  time  they  have  not  proper  oppor¬ 
tunities  to  explore  rightly  the  effects  of  the  caufes  we  are 
now  invefligating. 

The  largenefs  of  their  flock,  I  fay,  prevents  them  from 
looking  minutely  into  thefe  neceflary  matters,  which  is  not 
in  general  the  cafe  in  England.  Betides,  from  the  great 
numbers  they  oftentimes  po fiefs,  they  are  fo  accuftomed  to 
Ioffes  in  this  way,  and  fo  little  attendant  to  phytical  caufes* 
that  they  are  things  of  courfe  with  them  ;  neglects  I  call 
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fueli  as  the  prefent  (Feb.  1764)  is,  and  has  been  for  fame 
months  pall,  I  would  advife  the  fhepherd  not  to  let  his  fheep 
about  the  land  till  noon;  and  not  then,unlefs  there  has  been pre- 
vioufly  two  or  three  hours  of  fair  weather  (if  fun  fhine,  fo  beft) 
to  dry  the  tops  of  the  grafs  ;  and  he  may  in  this  cafe  continue 
them  at  pap u re  till  night  fail.  But  whenever  (in  the  depth  of 
winter  efpecially)  the  days  prove  wet  for  any  continuance, 
it  will  be  found  to  turn  to  much  more  account  to  keep  them 
hoofed  a-days,  (inconvenient  as  it  may  be  to  fome  of  our 
more  extenhve  flock- makers,  or  auk  ward  Jlabbering  fky-farmers) 
and  give  them  a  little  hay,  draw,  or  other  fodder  :  very  little 
in  fuch  emergencies  will  do,  lor  it  is  well  known  that  a  fheep 
can  lice  fifteen  days  without  any  fullenance.  They  have  been  often 
found  deep  buried  under  the  inow  for  lb  long  a  time  fafe  and 
well,  and  have  been  difcovered  only  by  the  chimnies  which 
their  breath  made  through  it-  T  hey  are  moreover  much  iub- 
jedt  to  fail  in  their  feet,  which  is  chiefly  occalioned  by  being 
buffered  to  be  too  much  a- foot  over  the  land,  while  it  is  im¬ 
pregnated  with  wet.  This  prevents  numbers  of  them  from 
driving  properly,  either  to  market,  or  on  removal  from  farm  to 
farm,  which  is  hurtful  to  the  farmer,  many  of  them  failing 
lame  op  the  road,  being  obliged  to  be  Ibid  at  half  price.  Xr,. 
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them,  that  a  little  attention  would  eafily  remedy,  were  the 
Hocks  never  fo  large  :  and  in  this  refprcl  indeed  it  mufl  be 
admitted,  cuflom  erroneoufly  commits  too  many  to  the 
care  of  one  ihepherd  in  a  country  not  yet  thoroughly  im¬ 
proved. 

Through  the  lazinefs  or  inattention  of  the  herd  (for  care- 
lefs  they  almoft  all  are)  many  cafualties  they  pretend  arife 
from  the  unimproved  Hate  of  the  farm,  and  eafily  impofe 
them  as  fuch  on  their  employers,  whertsas  they  folely  pro¬ 
ceed  from  their  own  negledl. 

To  remove  fneep  often  is  an  excellent  temporary  pre¬ 
ventative  againft  the  rot,  and  moll  other  diforders  incident 
to  them  ;  but  to  fold  them  dry  a- nights  is  frill  more  infal¬ 
lible  ;  that  is,  to  keep  them  from  rain;  but  the  largenefs 
of  the  flocks  in  Ireland,  moil  people  imagine,  is  an  abfo- 
lute  bar  againil  this  falutary  expedient. 

This  is  an  ill-founded  furmife.  If  they  would  divide 
their  flock  into  fmaller  proportions,  that  is,  to  limit  their 
fheep-walks  to  one  or  two  hundred  acres  at  moil,  under 
the  care  of  one  man  ;  to  allow  to  thefe  proportions  (the 
land  being,  we’ll  fuppofe,  of  no  more  than  a  middling  good 
fort)  three  fheep  per  acre  in  fummer,  and  one  and  a  half 
in  winter,  in  the  rearing  or  breeding;  wav;  and  to  ereil  on 
every  fuch  farm  proportionable  ihelter-houfes  to  a  fouth, 
or  fouth- by-tail  afpect,  (but  never  to  the  north  or  weft, 
the  winds  blowing,  efpecially  from  the  latter  point,  too 
long  and  cold)  there  would  not  be  one  third  of  the  annual 
dearth  of  fheep  there  is  ;  and  in  this  computation  I  fancy 
the  proportion  is  exceeded. 

Thofe  who  hold  very  extenfive  trails,  may  fay  this  Am¬ 
ple  expedient  is  not  practicable  ;  but  it  certainly  is,  both 
to  the  conflderable  and  inconfiderable  farmer,  even  in  parts 
where  timber  is  not  eafily  had,  which  feems  to  be  the 
chief  difficulty.  Suppofe  now  (to  give  a  very  feafible  hint) 
a  houfe  made  of  turf  (if  no  fione  or  brick  could  be  con¬ 
veniently  had)  ico  feet  long,  about  fourteen  wide,  and  the 
wall  about  five  feet  high,  with  four  large  doors  or  openings 
to  the  afpeits  before  mentioned  ;  flight  and  cheap  timber 

3  girthing. 
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girthing,  eafily  carried  from  afar,  would  do  for  this  bufi- 
nefs  as  well  as  the  befl ;  the  thatch,  whether  flraw  out  of 
the  barn,  or  flubble*,  which  lad  is  far  the  bed,  We  know, 
is  of  trifling  value  in  thofe  parts,  and  ought  to  be  well 
fowed  on  with  ropes,  which  makes  it  effedtually  refill  flormy 
weather  ;  and  the  ere£ling  the  wall  of  turf,  or,  which  is 
much  better,  with  clay-mortar,  well  mixed  with  flraw- 
rubbifh,  we  alfo  know,  cannot  coft:  much,  where  labour  is 
but  from  a  groat  to  fixpence  a  day. 

In  fhort,  I  could  ere£t  one  of  thefe  houfes  in  this  manner 
on  every  hundred  acres,  which  is  the  quantity  of  land  that 
ought  to  be  allowed  to  each,  for  fifteen  pounds,  Irifh  mo¬ 
ney.  or,  at  moft,  twenty.  The  land,  fpoiled  by  digging  off 
the  fods,  would  be  foon  reflored  by  the  treading  of  the  fneep. 
The  hay-yard,  of  courfe,  to  be  adjoining  this  houfe. 

All  the  obje£lion  I  think  can  be  made  is,  the  not  being 
able  to  move  thefe  houfes,  thereby  to  ameliorate  different 
fpots  of  the  farm,  as  they  do  in  Switzerland  their  wooden 
houfes  that  run  on  wheels. 

Conveniencies  in  countries  are  different :  in  Switzerland 
there  is  plenty  of  wood  ;  in  many  parts  of  Ireland  the  length 
and  difficulty  of  carriage  renders  a  fufficiency  of  it  for  this 
purpofe  impoffible  to  be  had  :  befldes,  moving  houfes,  for 
aught  I  know,  may  do  well  in  Switzerland,  or  in  England  ; 
but  fuch  as  I  mention  would  anfwer  extremely  well  in 
Ireland. 

In  this  way  I  am  fenfible  the  winter-mucking  would  be 
almoft  always  on  one  foot ,  but  it  would  make  much  dung, 

which 

*  Wheat-flubble,  which  in  Ireland  is  left  in  the  ground  from 
twelve  to  eighteen  inches  long,  is  the  very  belt  of  all  forts  of 
thatch  ;  furpafles  the  oat-flubble,  the  fedge,  or  long  lowland 
fpiry  grafs,  common  flraw,  palmetto  leaf,  or  any  other  in  ufe  : 
it  is  befl  fowed  on  with  pitched  twine,  or  rope-yarn,  and  will 
hold  very  well  without  repair  ten  or  a  dozen,  or  more  years, 
unlefs  carried  away  by  over-violent  florets  or  hurricanes.  In 
Ireland  it  refills  the  weftern  monfoons  exceeding  well,  and  they 
moll  commonly,  every  feafon,  blow  a  llout  gale.  But  where 
pitched  twine  cannot  be  conveniently  had,  ropes  made  of  new 
hay,  or  even  of  flraw  doubled,  will  anfwer  the  end  fufficiently. 

I  have  had  a  confiderable  deal  of  thatching  done  for  me  with 
great  fuccefs  in  this  way.  Ir. 
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which  might  be  removed  to  great  advantage  ;  and  if  it  had 
not,  is  it  not  evident  that  it  would  be  much  mere  beneficial 
to  lofe  the  night-mucking,  during  the  three  or  four  mo  ft 
inclement  months  of  the  year,  than  treble  the  worth  of  it 
of  one’s  flock?  Moreover,  lam  not  clear,  but  the  dunp' 
being  preferved  from  the  {reft  would  go,  farther  than  if  fcat- 
tered  by  the  fheep  about  the  land  in  hard  weather  :  and, 
though  it  is  much  the  cuftom  to  turn  out  dung  in  that  fea- 
fon,  I  am  certain,  (and  many  phyfical  caufes  w,ll  demon- 
firate  it)  the  fooner  afterwards  ic  is  mixed  with  the  land, 
the  more  of  its  virtue  it  will  re  aim 

But  before  I  quit  the  article  of  fheep:  as  I  faid  before, 
countries  and  circu reliances  differ;  for  though  I  don’t  ap¬ 
prove  of  exteniive  unenclofed  pafiures  in  Ireland,  it  feems 
in  Spain  they  do  well  enough:  the  flocks  there  are  fmall,  as 
in  France ;  but  they  have  a  right  of  commonage  in  that 
country,  perhaps  not  in  any  other  civilifed  one  that  we 
know  of. 

There  it  is  a  confiant  pradiice  with  the  fhepherds,  foon 
after  {hearing  time,  to  fet  out  with  their  flocks,  generally 
confiiiing  of  about  an  hundred  each,  and  to  pafs  from  one 
province  to  another,  feeding  them  promifcuoufly  both  on 
ley  and  corn  lands  the  meadows,  and  fme  other  particu¬ 
lar  enclofed  lands,  as  parks  belonging  to  the  nobility,  and 
clergy  efpeclaUy ,  only  excepted. 

Thefe  itinerant  fhepherds  often  travel  three  and  four  hun¬ 
dred  miles  from  their  habitation  with  their  fmail  flock  :  they 
fometimes  take  part  of  their  family,  a  good  deal  of  provi¬ 
sions.  a  tent,  and  fome  well-trained  dogs,  and  are  never 
flopped  if  they  keep  their  fheep  on  the  open  lands,  and  often 
don’t  return  home  till  after  lambing- time. 

They  generally  have  one  third,  or  half  the  profit  of  the 
flock  for  their  hire. 

By 

*  The  fheep  in  France  and  Spain  (and  likewife  the  larger 
cattle)  will  go  through  the  corn  lands,  and  never  touch  the 
corn  :  I  have  been  witnefs  of  this  truth,  and  would  have  been 
the  more  furprifed  at  it  had  I  not  known  how  they  are  trained 
to  their  manner  of  feeding.  Ir. 
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By  this  it  would  Teem,  extenfive  paflures  are  not  improper 
for  fhcep  ;  but  we  are  to  prefume,  as  the  ftaple  is  of  fo  lit¬ 
tle  confequence  in  Spain,  that  they  have  more  Ioffes  there 
in  this  way,  by  bad  management,  or  want  of  knowledge, 
than  we  have  in  the  northern  countries  ;  for  perhaps  the 
too-intenfe  heat  of  the  fun  (which  commonly  deilroys  the 
baft  paftures)  has  a  worfe  effect  on  this  quadruped  in  Spain, 
than  the  too-sreat  abundance  of  different  herbs  and  moiflure 

o 

has  in  Ireland. 

lam,  Gentlemen, 

London,  Your  very  obedient  fervant, 

Feb.  17,  1764.  John  Irwin.. 


NUMBER  CV. 

A  Letter  to  the  Editors ,  prepofing  the  cultivating  of  Hemp 
and  Flax  in  cur  American  Colonies ,  for  the  Confumption 
cf  England,  &c, 

Gent  lemen, 

HA  VI  N  G  lately  feen  and  admired  the  plan  of  the  Mu- 
feu  m  Rufticum  et  Commercials ,  I  beg  leave  to  offer 
you  my  thoughts  on  a  fubjedi  of  importance,  which  relates 
equally  to  trade  and  agriculture.  That  I  may  be  as  brief 
as  pofiible,  I  fhall  begin  with  fome  general  pofidons  that 
will  hardly  be  denied. 

Firft,  That  hemp  and  flax  are  neceffary  articles  to  a  com¬ 
mercial  and  maritime  {fate. 

Secondly,  That  hemp,  in  particular,  is  neceffary  for  the 
fupport  of  a  naval  power. 

Thirdly,  That  a  nation  like  our’s,  fupported  by  its  navy, 
fhould  always  be  fecure  of  an  adequate  fupply  of  hemp  both 
in  peace  or  war. 

Fourthly,  That  we  cannot  be  fure  of  this  fupply  as  long  as 
we  depend  on  the  imports  from  Ruffia,  or  from  any  country 
independent  of  ourfelves. 


If 
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If  thefe  pofitions  are  granted,  we  muft  either  encourae^ 
a  home  cultivation,  or  import  it  from  our  North- American 
colonies. 

The  firft  of  thefe  has  been  often  tried,,  and  has  been 
found,  by  experience,  to  be  very  inadequate  to  our  wants, 
in  refpedb  of  quantity  ;  and  in  quality  much  inferior  to  what 
we  import  from  the  Baltic. 

The  latter  projed  bears  a  more  promifing  afpeff,  and 
the  purport  of  this  paper  is  to  recommend  it  to  the  public 
by  all  the  arguments  I  can  fuggeft, 

Thefe  arguments  may  feem  indeed  unneceffary,  when  fo 
great  a  writer  as  Jofhua  Gee  has  enforced  them,  long  ago, 
with  a  ftrength  and  perfpicuity  which  all  muft  admire, 
though  few  can  imitate.  However,  as  his  reafoning  has 
been  neglected,  I  beg  leave  to  revive  the  fubjeef,  efpecially 
as  the  time  is  come  when  our  colonies  are  regarded  as  the 
true  fource  of  wealth  and  induftry  to  the  mother  country. 

But  few  words  are  neceffary  to  eftabhfh  the  fa£f,  that 
hemp  may  be  cultivated  in  North  America;  mice  it  is  well 
known,  that  all  the  (hips  New-England  built  arefuppiied  w^th 
cordage  of  their  own  growth  and  manufacture. 

If  the  poffibility  of  fuch  a  cultivation  is  allowed,  the  ad¬ 
vantages  refilling  from  our  fupplying  ourfelves  w;th  hemp 
from  thence,  will,  I  hope,  be  evident  to  every  reader. 

To  confider,  firft,  its  effects,  with  refpect  to  our  colo¬ 
nies  :  as  the  number  of  induftrious  inhabitants  is  the  beft 
criterion  of  national  ftrength,  fo  no  cultivation  whatever 
can  employ  fuch  numbers  as  this  under  confideration,  for 
no  article  is  fo  much  wanted. 

This  encreafe  of  raw  materials  will  enable  them  to  live 
more  comfortably,  by  taking  off  more  of  our  manufactures, 
which  they  now  want,  but  are  unable  to  pay  for.  They 
will  extend  their  improvements  farther,  and  be  more  cloleiy 
connected  with  the  mother  country,  as  every  fhip  that  is 
built  in  thefe  kingdoms  will  proportionably  affift  the  colonies. 
Befides,  it  fhould  be  confidered  that  this  cultivation  will 
not  interfere  with  any  other  branch  of  the  North- American 
trade  j  for  the  fame  labourers  may  cultivate  and  prepare  both 
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hemp  and  tobacco,  the  times  are  To  different ;  and  the  fame 
may  be  faid  in  refpeCt  to  the  filk  manufacture  of  Georgia. 

The  advantages  refulting  to  Great-Britain  are  equally 
dear. 

\ 

Firft,  We  (hall  be  fure  of  an  adequate  fupply,  both  in 
peace  and  war,  as  we  fhall  import  from  a  country  depend¬ 
ing  on  us  for  fupport. 

Secondly,  We  (hall  purchafe  it  with  our  own  manufactures; 
and  as  the  demand  encreafes  for  hemp,  fo  their  demand  for 
our  manufactures  will  be  encreafed  in  proportion,  and  each 
country  will  thereby  mutually  encourage  induftry  in  the 
other. 

Thirdly,  "We  (ball  prevent  the  North- Americans  from 
running  into  manufactures  themfelves,  which  their  wants 
may  force  them  to,  unlefs  we  fupply  them  with  the  means 
of  cultivating  more  raw  materials. 

Fourthly,  We  fiiall  fave  the  annual  expence  of  near 
400,000/.  in  fpecie,  which  we  fend  to  Ruffia  for  this  article. 

Thefe  are  the  principal  advantages;  all  which  are  evident 
to  every  reader,  and,  if  rightly  confidered,  of  the  greatefl 
confluence ;  for  having  juft  finiflied  a  long,  dangerous, 
and  expenfive  war,  in  which  our  navy  was  our  chief  fup¬ 
port,  and  having  greatly  enlarged  our  territories  in  North- 
America,  we  may,  by  encouraging  this  cultivation,  fave 
a  large  annual  expence,  fupport  our  colonies,  have  a  fure 
fupply  for  our  navy,  and  encreafe  our  home  manufactures. 

One  objection  only  can  be  made.;  that  the  hemp  in 
North- America  is  of  a  worfe  quality  than  that  from  the 
Baltic,  becaufe  the  cordage  of  New-England  veiTels  is  more 
apt  to  fnap  and  break  than  what  is  worked  from  Ruffian 
hemp. 

This  objection  fhould  not  hinder  the  trial,  as  it  may  be 
juftly  apprehended,  that  the  bad  qualities  of  North-American 
cordage  arife  rather  from  bad  manufacturers  than  from  any 
natural  defeCt  in  the  plant. 

It  muft  be  confeffied,  the  encouragement  of  fo  large  a  . 
branch  of  manufacture  is  an  objeCt  of  great  extent,  and  only 
fit  for  the  legiflature,  or  feme  confiderable  fociety  of  pub- 
Vol.  J.  No.  6,  3  N  lie- 
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lic-fpirlted  men,  who  by  joint  aids  may  be  enabled  to  offer 
large  premiums  for  a  prefect  encouragement. 

.The  legiflature  did  endeavour  to  introduce  the  American 
hemp  by  three  temporary  acts  of  parliament,  which  are  now 
expired. 

I  he  firft  in  king  William's  reign,  which  was  revived  un¬ 
der  queen  Anne :  the  fecond  adl  expired  under  George  I* 
and  was  immediately  revived  :  the  third  adf,  if  I  miftake 
not,  expired  in  1743,  when  the  nation  was  deeply  engaged 
in  war,  and  when  the  American  colonies  were  lefs  conft- 
dered  than  ever  ;  for  which  reafons  it  was  not  revived. 

As  I  have  not  the  power  of  recommending  it  to  the  go¬ 
vernment,  1  beg  leave  to  propofe  it,  through  the  chan¬ 
nel  of  your  colledlion,  to  the  fociety  for  the  encouragement 
of  arts,  manufadlures  and  commerce,  who  have  already 
undertaken  feveral  prcjedls  a3  extenfive  as  what  I  am  now 
laying  before  you. 

The  objedl  is  certainly  large ;  but  if  it  be  gradually  and 
judicioufly  purfued,  the  fuccefs  is  very  probable;  and  if  it 
iucceeds,  the  advantages  are  evidently  great. 

If  I  may  offer  my  private  fentiments,  the  only  likely 
method  of  fucceeding  is  to  begin  with  fome  previous  flops. 

To  offer  a  premium  diredlly  for  the  largeft  quantity  of 
American  hemp,  equal  in  goodnels  to  what  comes  from  the 
Baltic,  would  be  only  difcrediting  the  fcheme  in  its  out¬ 
let  ;  for  if  the  cultivation  is  ill  managed,  it  is  impoffible  the 
firfb  fpecimen  fhould  anfwcr ;  and  artful  men  may  lay  hold 
of  the  failure  to  caff:  a  damp  on  the  whole  projedl. 

We  fhould  begin  with  inftrudling  them  in  the  propereff: 
method  of  cultivating  and  preparing  that  commodity  for 
manufadlure ;  which  may  be  done  by  offering  a  good  pre¬ 
mium  for  the  heji  treat  if e  on  the  cultivation  and  preparation 
sf  hemp. 

If  fuch  a  treatife  can  be  properly  difperfed,  and  fome 
planter  induced  to  fettle  in  North-America,  who  is  well 
verfed  in  the  procefs,  I  am  inclined  to  hope  that  in  fome  few 
years  they  may  adopt  the  improved  method. 
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Then,  and  not  till  then,  can  we  reafonably  exped  the 
Englifh  traders  to  prefer  the  American  to  the  Ruffian  hemp  ; 
and,  though  the  undertaking  will  he  How  in  its  progrefs,  it 
is  better  to  proceed  on  fure  grounds,  by  flow  degrees,  than 
to  hazard  the  fuccefs  of  the  whole  by  a  precipitate  condud. 

Thefe  are  my  general  reafons  :  to  have  enlarged  on  mi¬ 
nute  particulars,  would  have  fwelled  this  letter  to  an  im¬ 
proper  fize.  I  fliould  now  conclude,  but  there  is  another 
article  of  manufacture,  flax,  which  hitherto  1  have  but  juft 
mentioned,  though  of  almofl:  equal  importance  with  hemp. 

The  only  reafon  of  my  fllence  was,  that  I  was  loth  to 
difcourage  the  Irifh,  who  are  now  engaged  in  that  cultiva- 
tion  ;  yet  as  the  frith  flax  is  employed  in  their  own  manu¬ 
factures  only,  I  fliould  think  no  prejudice  could  arife  to 
them  from  encouraging  the  growth  in  North- America,  fof 
the  confumption  of  England  and  Scotland. 

Befides  the  general  arguments,  applicable  to  every 
commodity,  of  faving  a  very  large  annual  expence,  pro¬ 
moting  the  cultivation  of  more  raw  materials,  and  the  con- 
fequentia]  encreafe  of  our  own  manufactures,  I  fhall  offer 
fome  particular  reafons,  which  only  relate  to  this  commodity. 

It  is  well  known,  that  all  our  colonies  are,  both  in  foil 
and  climate,  proper  for  the  growth  of  flax  ,  and  as  our  ter¬ 
ritories  are  very  extenflve,  we  may  hope  for  flax  of  dif¬ 
ferent  degrees  of  finenefs ;  from  Georgia  and  Carolina, 
equal  to  the  flax  of  /Egypt  or  Syria ;  and  a  flronger,  but 
not  lefs  ufeful  fort,  from  our  more  northern  provinces. 

It  is  likewife  certain,  that  the  plants  ate  by  nature  equal 
to  any  in  the  known  world  ;  for  the  American  flax-feed  is 
as  much  efteemed  in  Ireland  as  that  from  the  Baltic :  and 
if  thefe  reafons  are  added  to  the  foregoing  general  argu¬ 
ments,  I  fubmit  it  to  the  gentlemen  of  the  fociety  of  arts, 
&c.  whether  another  premium  fliould  not  be  offered  for 
the  beft  treatife  on  the  foil  and  cultivation  proper  for  flax , 
with  the  hef  method  of  preparing  it  for  manufacture  ;  fub- 
joining  this  query,  whether  the  Irifh  would  be  lofers  fliould 
the  fcheme  fucceed,  as  they  might  improve  their  linen  ma- 

2  N  2  nu  fa  dure 
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nufa&ure  by  importing  flax  of  a  better  quality,  from  Am©-* 
rica,  than  any  they  can  produce  from  their,  own  foil. 

I  fubmit  this  paper,  Gentlemen,  to  your  perufal,  ho¬ 
ping,  if  it  is  printed  in  your  Mufettm ,  it  may  of'  courfe.fincl 
its  way  td  the  fociety  of  arts,  &c.  who  alone  are  capable  of 
carrying  fo  extenfive  a  febeme  into  execution 
I  am.  Gentlemen, 

With. the  trueil  refpedl,  yours,  &c.  &c, 
Feb.  ir,  1764.  S.  R, 

P.  S.  On  reading  over  this  letter  I  find  feveral  inaccura¬ 
cies  in  the  matter,  and  many  more  in  the  ftyle,  which  I 
fubmit  to  your  correction  :  I  lhall  only  excufe  the  firit  by 
faying,  I  endeavoured  to  be  right,’  and  I  believe  my  gene¬ 
ral  reafoning  is  fo;  and,  as  for  the  latter,  1.  think  it  no 
reflection  to  have  it  faid,  that  I  was  more  attentive  to  the 
matter  than  the  ftyle. 
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A  Letter  from  Mr,  B.  Rocque,  of  Walham- Green,  to 
the  Rev .  Mr.  Kelktt,  of  Yarmouth,  oji  the  Culture  of 
Burnet 

S  I  R, 

YOUR  fix  acres  of  land,  upon  which  you  have  tur- 
neps,  will  do  incomparably  well  for  burnet :  as  foon 
as  your  turneps  are  cleared  off,  plow  your  ground,  for  the 
firffc  time,  the  fame  depth  it  was  plowed  for  the  turneps;  we 
we  will  fuppofe  this  to  be  in  March  :  about  the  middle  of 
May  trench-plow  it ;  that  is  to  fay,  the  plow  muff  go  over 
the  fame  place  twice;  which  is  to  break  the  flaple  of  the 
ground,  and  to  facilitate  the  growth  of  the  burnet- root.  I 

know 

*  This  gentleman’s  future  correfpondence  will  do  us  honour, 
and  will,  we  imagine,  befides  be  of  confiderable  beneiit  to  the 
public.  E. 

f  The  editors  cannot  enough  acknowledge  their  olliga  ions 
to  Mr.  Rocque,  for  the  favour  of  communicating  the  above 
piece.  E. 
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know  no  grafs  whrofe  roots  grow  fo  quick  in  the  ground  as 
that :  I  have  found  roots  of  it,  which  had  been  fown  in  Au- 
guft,  to  be  between  two  and  three  feet  long  in  the  month  of 
March  following. 

Burnet  does  not  make  a  tap-root,  like  faintfoin,  or  lu- 
cern,  but  makes  feveral  tap-roots  :  in  the  middle  of  June 
you  muft  trench-plow  it  again,  as  you  have  done  in  May; 
but  be  aware  not  to  trench  it  deeper  than  the  firft  trench! m 
for  fear  of  bringing  up  dead  foil  ;  which  if  you  did,  it  woul 
be  a  long  time  before  your  plants  would  take  a  good  hold  1 
the  ground. 

Harrow  and  roll  your  land  well  after  the  laft  trenching 
then  fow  your  twelve  pounds  of  feed  per  acre;  and  aft 
fowing  harrow  it  again  with  a  light  harrow,  for  fear 
fhouid  be  buried  too  deep  :  then  roll  it,  and  let  it  lie  t 
the  month  of  Auguft  ;  then,  if  you  find  your  ground  is  ver 
weedy,  harrow  it  backwards  and  forwards,  inftead  of  ho  ; 
ing  it;  and  be  under  no  apprehenfion  for  your  burner,  for 
it  runs  too  deep  in  the  ground  to  receive  any  hurt :  but  t 
cafe  the  harrow  fhouid  leave  any  weeds,  they  muff  be  eith 
hoed,  or  weeded  by  hand. 

As  you  can  fow  it  but.  in  June,  I  would  not  advife  you, 
though  it  will  be  very  rank  in  Auguft,  to  feed  or  cut  it  till 
January  or  February;  then  you  may  go  on  feeding  it  till 
the  firft  of  May. 

My  reafon  for  n^t  feeding  or  cutting  it  fooner  is,  that  iU 
grafles  that  grow  fo  faft  fpend  themfelves  too  much  while 
they  are  young  :  as  all  other  grafles  are  plenty  at  that  time 
of  the  year,  you  may  prefer ve  your  burnet  till  you  have  no 
other  grafs,  as  you  will  feed  it  till  the  firft  of  May  :  you 
ynuft  let  it  grow  afterwards  till  you  fee  the  feed  ripens, 
which  will  be  about  the  middle  of  June  ;  then  reap  or  mow 
ft,  and  threfh  it,  as  I  faid  between  wet  and  dry,  if  you 
want  to  preferve  the  feed.  After  it  is  threfhed,  dry  it  tho¬ 
roughly,  then  put  it  where  you  will ;  and  as  to  the  cb  07, 

dry 

*  See  pages  295,  296,  306,  308,  where  the  culture  of  b  ir~ 
net  is  treated  of  by  Mr.  Rocque  in  feveral  letters  formerly  corn 
municated  to  us  by  him.  E. 
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dry  that  likewife  well,  and  keep  it  in  a  very  dry  place ;  for 
I  look  upon  it  to  be  as  good  as  bran  or  pollard  for  cattle : 
Yis  alfo  my  opinion,  that  when  you  feed  cattle  with  hurnet- 
hay,  little  or  no  corn  will  be  wanting;  for  I  have  fed  a 
horfe  upon  burnet  draw  and  chaff  only,  ever  fince  the  fix- 
teenth  of  Augud  ;  and  all,  who  have  feen  him,  admire  him 
for  the  drmnefs  of  his  flefh  and  his  good  look. 

I  forgot  to  mention  that  burnet  is  always  green,  even 
when  the  feed  is  ripe  :  no  dry  weather  dops  it,  for  I  have 
feen  fennel  periih  by  it,  and  it  remained  always  green  and 
thriving. 

I  fliall  take  particular  care  to  fend  you  the  feed  againft 
vour  ground  will  be  ready;  for  I  have  had  fuch  demands 
for  it,  I  have  none  at  prefent  :  that  will  be  about  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  June;  and  you  will  find  you’ll  be  aim  oft  as  forward 
as  if  you  had  Town  it  in  April. 

If  you  have  horfes  which  have  the  greafe,  or  any  hu» 
mour,  turn  them  upon  your  burner,  even  the  drift  year, 
in  Auguft.  I  have  cured  one,  they  reckoned  incurable,  of 
the  greafe  by  that  means  ;  bat  obferve,  ’tis  only  the  fir  ft 
crop  has  that  effect. 

I  am, 

Walhara- Green,  Yours,  &c. 

Feb.  16,3764.  B.  Rocque. 


N  U  M  B  E  R  CVII. 

A  Letter  to  the  Editors ,  from  Mr.  Hold  way,  on  the  Culture 

of  Saintfoin  in  Wiltfhire* 

Gentlemen, 

1  F  I  underftand  you  right,  you  would  now  and  then  be 
I  glad  to  have  a  letter  or  two  from  a  practical  faimer: 
fuch  have  I  been  for  many  years. 

In  this  fentiment  I  intend  to  beftow  an  hour  of  mv  time 

j 

on  your  work.  I  am  an  old  man:  if  therefore  my  dyle  and 
*  4  hand- 


* 
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hand-writing  fliould  not  be  of  the  bed,  you  muff  e’en  ex- 
cafe  it,  or  corredt  it  as  you  pleafe. 

About  one  hundred  years  ago  the  culture  of  faintfoin  *■ 
was  flrfl:  introduced  into  Wiitfhire,  and  was  foon  preferred 
to  clover  grafs ;  and  there  was  indeed  fome  reafon  for  this 
preference,  for  it  thrives  much  better,  and  yields  a  much 
larger  encreafe,  on  poor  hungry  foils,  than  clover  can  do. 

Another  very  good  reafon  may  be  aligned  why  fainN 
foin  was  fo  well  received.  The  fowing  it  at  all  was 
confidered  as  a  new  hufbandry,  and  the  timorous  farmers 
were  very  unwilling  to  hazard  the  trial  of  any  new  method 
on  lands  which  would  any  other  way  yield  them  any  con- 
fiderable  advantage  :  it  was  chiefly  in  corners  of  fields,  of 
very  little  ufe  to  the  farmer,  that  this  oafture  was  fir  ft  tried 
and  that  on  poor  land,  as,  fhould  it  not  have  fucceeded,  the 
only  lofs  would  have  been  the  feed  ;  yet  many  occupiers  of 
land  would  not,  at  firft,  hazard  even  this  trifling  lofs. 

But  the  fentiments  of  thefe  farmers  were  foon  altered  in 
this  matter:  clover  wears  out  in  a  few  years,  whereas  many, 
who  fowed  faintfoin  on  poor  land  not  worth  above  fix  {hil¬ 
lings  an  acre,  found  their  land  fo  much  improved,  as  to  be 
very  fpeedily  worth  thirty  (hillings  the  acre,  and  at  the  end 
of  twenty  years  it  continued  yet  in  good  proof. 

In  facl,  it  will  thrive,  and  be  a  very  confiderable  improve¬ 
ment,  on  the  pooreff,  and  feemingly  the  barrenefl  land;  but 
it  mud  be  remembered,  that  fneer  and  flight  fands,  and  all 
clays,  and  other  cold  and  wet  foils,  are  to  be  excepted  ;  on 
rich  land  the  weeds  foon  deflroy  it.  Befides,  as  it  fends 
its  roots  very  deep  in  fearch  of  nourifhment,  the  longer 
it  occupies  the  land,  the  more  good  it  does  it ;  whereas 
this  is  far  from  being  the  the  cafe  with  fhallow-rooting 
plants. 

A  faintfoin  lay  may  at  any  time  be  broke  up,  when  it 
will  be  fure  to  yield  feveral  good  crops  of  corn,  and  may 

after- 

*  For  the  various  methods  of  cultivating  faintfoin,  recom¬ 
mended  by  our  correfpondents,  fee  No.  VIII.  page  36,  No. 

XXII.  p.  lo8. 
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afterwards  again  with  good  fuccefs  be  Town  with  faintfoin; 
and  one  principal  reafon  why  it  thrives  fo  well  on  poor 
lands  muft  be  the  length  of  the  roots,  by  which  it  is  en¬ 
abled  to  refill  the  parching  heat  of  the  fun  better  than  moil 
other  grades  are. 

One  thing  I  mu  ft  notify,  which  is,  that  I  am  by  long 
experience  convinced  that  the  land  cannot  be  made  too 
fine  for  faintfoin  ;  it  thrives  the  better  for  it,  and  is  the 
more  certain  to  take. 

I  have  often,  with  very  good  fucceft,  fown  it  with  oats 
and  barley  in  the  manner  clover  is  fown,  the  proportion 
much  about  equal  to  the  grain  it  is  fown  with  ;  for  as  the 
feed  of  faintfoin  is  much  larger  and  lighter  than  clover  feed, 
of  courfe  a  larger  quantity  fhould  be  fown  :  it  is  much  beft 
for  the  plants  to  come  up  thick  ;  the  ground  is  thereby 
fooner  flocked,  and  the  weeds  are  eaiier  kept  under. 

Some  in  this  county  have  fown  it  in  rows  with  intervals, 
to  afford  a  better  opportunity  of  deftroying  the  weeds;  and 
1  have  heard  that  on  tolerable  rich  land,  apt  to  produce 
weeds,  it  has  done  very  well  in  this  way;  but  as  I  never 
experienced  it,  1  fhall  not  enlarge  on  that  head. 

It  is  beft  not  to  feed  it  the  firft  year;  but  whether  it  is 
fown  by  itfelf,  or  with  any  other  crop,  it  may  be  mewed 
the  firft  year. 

It  is  much  beft,  if  a  good  crop  is  .defired,  and  it  is  fo 
continue  any  time  to  the  land,  to  fow  it  in  autumn  by  itfelf, 
the  earlier  the  better :  the  proper  feafon  is  from  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  Auguft  to  the  end  of  September ;  but  if  you 
mix  it  with  other  grain,  let  it  be  fown  from  the  beginning 

O'  J  CJ  os 

of  February  to  the  end  of  March ;  the  earlier  in  either  fea¬ 
fon,  the  better. 

I  have,  I  think,  before  obferved  that  the  land  cannot  be 
made  too  fine  for  this  plant ;  and  it  fhould  be  well  har¬ 
rowed  before  fowing,  and  again  harrowed  afterwards  to 
cover  the  feed. 

1  muft  once  more  repeat,  that  it  muft  not  be  fed  the  firft 
year ;  for  the  fweetnefs  of  the  grafs  will  caufe  the  cattle  to 
bite  it  too  near  the  ground,  which  will  greatly  injure  your 
crop:  in  fa£l,  it  is  our  practice  not  to  let  great  cattle  feed  it 

till 
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fciif  the  third  year,  particularly  in  grounds  that  are  incline- 
able  to  moifture  ;  for  the  roots  are  tender*  and  much 
treading-  h  very  injurious  to  it. 

When  the  ground  is  well  covered,  fuppofe  in  the  third 
year  after  fowing,  if  you  intend  to  mow  your  faintfoin,  it 
is  beft  to  lay  it  up  by  the  middle  of  April  at  fartheft;  but  it 
is  better  done  three  or  four  weeks  fooner.  The  time  for 
cutting  it  is  when  it  begins  to  flower,  as  it  is  then  fulleft 
of  fap  :  this  will  fometimes  be  about  the  middle  of  Mayj, 
but  often  later,  according  as  the  fpring  is  cold  or  warm. 

In  feeding  it  feme  neceflary  riiles  are  to  be  obferved.  In 
the  fpring  turn  in  your  great  cattle*  and  you  may  be 
pretty  certain  the  buds  will  not  be  cropped  too  near* 
Oxen  thrive  well  on  it,  without  the  danger,  at  their  firft 
grazing,  that  is  to  be  apprehended  from  clover,  &V0  yet 
even  this  danger  chiefly  arifes  from  the  negligence  or  ig¬ 
norance  of  the  hinds. 

In  the  autumn,  and  part  of  the  winter,  you  tfiay  Feed 
your  fheep  on  it,  which*  if  in  health,  will  thereby  be' 
very  fuddenly  fattened. 

Saintfoin  hay  is  excellent  food  for  horfes,  and  they  arfc 
uncommonly  fond  of  it. 

If  you  turn  your  cows  in  fpring  in  your  faintfoin  lay* 
you  will  And  it  will  breed  in  them  abundance  of  milk  5 
and  all  my  acquaintance  know  that  the  butter  made  of  ii 
is  excellent. 

When  it  h  intended  to  fave  the  feed  of  faintfoin*  it  is 
beft  to  roll  it  in  the  fpring,  that  the  ftones  may  be  prefted 
down,  and  the  feythe  go  clofe  to  the  ground  5  or  elfe  the 
beft  feeds,  which  grow  on  the  lowermoft  joints,  will  be 
loft. 

When  land  is  inclined  to  moifture,  faintfoin  may  thrive 
very  well  on  it  till  a  wet  winter  comes  $  but  it  is  then  a 
great  chance  if  it  is  not  deftroyed. 

In  this  county  it  has  long  been  the  opinion  of  the  ableft: 
farmers,  that  it  is  beft  not  to  dung  our  faintfoin  5  for  the 
dung  ferves  only  to  encourage  weeds,  and  feldona  reaches 
Vor.  I.  Nvi  6.  3  O  deep 
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deep  enough  to  give  any  fupply  of  nourifhment  to  the  roots 

of  the  faintfoin. 

I  have,  if  I  miftake  not,  before  obferved  that  the  tread¬ 
ing  of  great  cattle,  particularly  in  winter,  is  hurtful  to  this 
grafs :  I  would  therefore  by  no  means  advife  the  farmer  to 
fodder  his  cattle  on  it,  as  the  field  will  thereby  be  poached 
full  of  holes,  in  which  the  wet  lodging,  it  is  a  chance  but 
the  roots  of  the  faintfoin  are  rotted  by  it. 

I  have  often  fed  my  fheep  in  winter  with  faintfoin  hay  ; 
but  whenever  I  intended  this,  I  always  cut  my  faintfoin 
fome  little  time  before  it  flowered :  it  is  very  eafy  to  ob* 
ferve  when  the  flower  cup  is  forming:  the  fheep  will  eat 
it  very  clean,  and  thrive^well  on  it,  provided  it  is  not  old 
and  fticky. 

When  I  fay  that  fheep  in  autumn  will  fatten  very  fud- 
denly  on  faintfoin  grafs,  it  muff:  be  obferved,  that  I  did  not 
mean  the  aftermath  of  fuch  as  had  been  mowed  that  fea- 
fon  ;  but  the  fecond  growth,  when  the  field  had  been  for 
fome  time  fhut  up  after  the  great  cattle  had  fed  it  in  the 
fpring.  The  aftermath  is,  it  is  true,  good  for  fheep  $  but, 
I  think,  not  quite  fo  good  as  the  aftermath  of  natural  grafs; 
at  leaft,  this  I  am  certain  of,  that  turn  fome  fheep  into  a 
field  where  there  is  a  mixture  of  natural  grafs  and  faintfoin, 

.  both  of  which  have  been  mowed,  they  will  to  chufe  eat 
up  the  firfi:,  before  they  touch  the  other  with  any  de¬ 
gree  of  appetite. 

Saintfoin  fhoots  very  early  in  the  fpring,  and  to  nip  it 
in  the  bud  is  very  injurious ;  I  would  therefore  advife  that 
the  fheep  be  taken  out  about  Chriflmas,  foon  after  which 
time  it  often  begins  to  grow. 

Some  of  our  Wiltfhire  farmers  have  had  a  cuftom  of  flaw¬ 
ing  their  faintfoin  feed  under  furrow  ;  but  I  do  not  much 
approve  of  this  pra&ice,  though  they  fay  in  light  land  it 
cannot  be  buried.  I  am. 

Gentlemen, 

Your  humble  fervant, 

A.  Hold  way.. 

NUM- 


Marlborough, 
February  2,  i 764. 
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NUMBER  CVIII. 

Explanation  of  the  Table  annexed . 

IN  an  engraved  table  annexed,  communicated  to  this 
work  by  a  very  ingenious  and  public- fpirited  gentleman, 
may  be  feen  all  the  different  meafures  by  which  quantities 
of  land  are  calculated  ;  and  how  often  one  is  contained  in 
another,  either  in  long  or  fquare  meafure ;  and  this  by  the 
plaineft,  eafieft,  and  moil  intelligible  method. 

Having  found  the  two  titles,  the  eye  is  to  be  directed  in 
a  ftrait  line  till  the  two  lines  meet  in  one  center:  in  one 
way  it  difcovers  the  number  of  the  leffer  meafure  in  the 
greater,  in  long  meafure ;  in  the  other  way,  in  fquare  mea¬ 
fure  :  thus,  for  example, 

In  a  mile  long  there  are  1760  yards. 

In  a  mile  fquare  there  are  3,097,600  fquare  yards. 
Nothing  can  be  more  fimple  than  this  method,  as  muft  be 
very  apparent  from  the  flighteft  attention  to  the  plate ;  and 
it  cannot  fail  being  very  ufeful  in  the  admeafurement  of 
land,  as  it  will  ferve  by  way  of  artificial  memory,  and  great¬ 
ly  abridge  the  calculations. 


number  cix. 

A  Letter  from  a  Member  of  the  Society  of  Arts  to  the  Editors t 
recommending  the  Chichling  Vetch  for  Cultivation ,  as  an 
artificial  Pajlure, 

Gentlemen, 

I  See  with  pleafure  the  number  of  premiums  granted  by 
the  fociety  for  the  culture  of  plants  for  artificial  pastures : 
the  importance  of  this  objedt  is  very  well  known  by  every 
one  in  the  leaft  acquainted  with  the  modern  methods  of 
agriculture :  in  fadf,  the  greater  the  variety  of  plants  raifed 

3  O  2  for 
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for  this  ufe,  of  fo  much  the  more  fervice  will  it  be  to  the 

*  *' _  •  \  '  »- 

Community,  as  every  different  kind  of  foil  may  then  be 
fuited.  '  ;  “ 

Th  is  confideration  it  is  has  induced  me  to  trouble  yon 
with  this  letter,  hoping  Tome  ailing  member  of  the  fociety 
will  propofe  a  premium  on  the  fubjedf  in  fome  future  meet- 

-  \)  ■  •  ■.  1 1  f  : ; . .  :  :  - 

mg. 

i  might,  it  is  true,  have  mentioned  this  myfelf  in  the 
fociety ,  but  I  think  this  way  of  communicating  it  to  the 
members  moft  eligible,  as  I  have  hitherto  been  only  a  bearer 9 
and  hate  long  fpeeches . 

But  to  come  to  the  point ;  I  could  wifh  to  fee  a  hand- 
fome  reward  offered  by  the  fociety  for  encouraging  the  cul¬ 
ture  of  the  broad-leaved  chickling  vetch ,  the  lathyrus  lati- 
foliusy  C.  B,  p.  344.  and  in  the  Hort.  Cliff,  is  entitled, 
lathyrus  pedunculis  multifloris^  cirrhis  diphyllis ,  foiiolis  lanceo - 
latisy  internodis  membranaceis •  '  The  gardeners  call  it  the 
$ommon  everlafting  pea*  ‘  -  •  - 

This  plant  is  a  perennial,  grows  naturally  in  fome  parts 
©f  England,  is  eafTly  cultivated,  and  the  root  yields  every 
year  a  great  burden  of  excellent  provender. 

Thefe  are  great  inducements  for  encouraging  the  culture 
of  if ;  and  particularly  as,  from  the  experience  I  have  had  of 
it,  I  have  reafon  to  think  it  will  grow  in  almoft  any  foil, 

t  1  >  \  *  -  s  * 

I  obferved,  I  had  fome  experience  in  this  matter :  part  of. 


this  experience  I  (hall  now  communicate  for  the  benefit  of 
your  readers. 

I  fowed,  three  years  ago,  a  rood  of  land,  light,  and  but 
poor  in  quality,  with  this  feed:  this  work  was  done  early 
Jfi  the  fprii  g,  the  land  being  prepared  as  for  barley. 
i;  J  fowed  it  not  in  the  broad-caff  way,  as  I  fhouid  have 
found  much  more  difficulty  to  keep  down  the  weeds;  but 
I  caufed  a  flight  furrow  to  be  drawn  the  length  of  the  land 
with  a  light  plow  ;  and  when  the  feed  was  thinly  fprained, 
or  rather  dropped  into  this,  another  was  drawn  at  a  foot 
diftance,  in  which  the  feed  was  dropped  in  like  manner. 

<  :  An  interval,  or  fallow  fpace,  was  then  left  at  leaft  two 

till  the 
whol§ 


feet  wide,  then  two  more  rows  of  the  vetches; 

v  j  s  .  .  1  '  f  »  v  v.  1  -  «  v  .  . 

. . .  1 
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whole  land  was  fown.  I  mull  obferve,  that  I  covered  tjie 
feed  by  means  of  a  light  harrow  with  wooden  tines,  drawn 
backward  and  forward  acrofs  the  land. 

When  the  plants  came  up,  I  had  them  well  hoed,  to  clear 
the  ground  of  weeds ;  and  when  they  grew  a  little  ftrong, 
they  were  fet  out  with  the  hoe  to  about  a  foot  diftance  in 
the  rows,  that  they  might  have  room  to  fpread  and  branch. 

The  firft  year  they  yielded  no  great  quantity  of  fodder, 
but  they  have  fince  made  me  ample  amends. 

*•  ^  V _  ^  *  V  \ 

The  fecond  fpring  they  came  up  very  ftrong  and  vigo¬ 
rous,  branching  out  much  ;  and  when  I  turned  a  couple  of 
horfes  in  to  feed,  they  were  very  fond  of  it,  eating  it  very 
greedily,  though  they  were  taken  out  of  a  good,  natural  up¬ 
land  pafture. 

This  laft  fummer  the  land  was  almoft  entirely  covered, 
and  it  yielded  a  great  deal  of  feed  indeed  :  for  experiment 
fake  I  caufed  a  few  rods  to  be  mowed  juft  before  it  flowered, 
and  it  made  good  hay,  fweet,  without  being  flick y. 

I  think,  Gentlemen,  from  my  little  experience  in  the 
matter,  I  have  fome  foundation  for  recommending  this  plant 
to  the  notice  of  the  public :  I  could  wifh,  indeed,  I  had 
been  more  accurate  in  my  experiment;  but  what  is  paft  can¬ 
not  be  recalled  ;  and  fome  other  of  your  correfpondents 
may,  perhaps,  hereafter  give  the  public  more  ufeful  infor- 

♦  *  '  v 

mation  on  this  head. 

The  above  is  not  the  only  chichling  vetch  that  is 
worth  cultivating ;  there  is  one  with  a  purple  flower, 
which  would  very  well  repay  the  pains  the  farmer  fhould 
be  at  in  fowing  it :  this  is  the  lathyrus  fativus  flore  purpureo , 
C.  B.  p.  344.  and  in  fome  countries  is  cultivated  for  the 
fake  of  its  feeds,  which  ferve  to  feed  poultry,  pigeons,  &V.  and 
are  no  dcfpicable  feed  for  horfes,  inftead  of  oats :  it  grows, 
wild  in  Italy,  but  will  thrive  very  well  in  England  ;  and  the 
ftalks  and  leaves  make,  as  I  am  informed,  good  fodder, 
green  or  dry.  It  fhould  feem,  by  this,  to  be  worth  trying  ; 
particularly  as  it  will  grow  on  almoft  any  foil,  and  requires 
but  little  cultivation,  not  more  than  is  in  general  bellowed 
on  tares  :  it  may  be  fown  broad-call,  as  it  does  not  rife  very 

high  i 
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high ;  and  if  fown  pretty  thick,  it  will  go  pear  to  keep  down 

the  weeds. 

I  will  not  pretend  to  fay  that  thefe  plants  poffefs  all  the 
advantages  burnet  can  boaft  of,  which  is,  I  fee,  fo  ftrongly 
recommended,  in  your  colle&ion,  by  Mr.  Rocque,  of  Wal- 
ham- Green  ;  yet  in  fome  particular  cafes  it  may  be  more 
advantageous  to  the  farmer  to  cultivate  the  chichling  vetch 
than  the  burnet,  as  I  am  apt  to  think  the  laft  is  more  nice 
with  refpedt  to  the  choice  of  foil  ;  but  this  matter  may  be 
better  decided  fome  years  hence,  when  the  chichling  vetch 
has  been  tried  by  experiments  made  with  a  greater  degree  of 
accuracy  and  precifion  than  mine  were :  the  truth  of  the 
matter  is,  that  at  the  time  I  made  the  experiment  I  had  no 
great  leifure,  and  little  expelled  I  fhould  ever  have  either 
inclination,  or  a  proper  opportunity,  of  publifhing  my 
thoughts  to  the  world  ;  neither  fhould  I  have  done  it  at  pre- 
fent  but  that  your  work  offered  itfelf  fo  a  propos. 

I  muff,  before  I  conclude,  obferve  to  you,  that  jwhen  I 
had  cut  a  few  reds  of  the  firff  mentioned  fort  of  chichling 
vetch,  to  make  into  hay,  a  fmall  quantity  of  it  was,  by 
accident,  fpread  thin  on  the  ground,  fo  as  to  receive  the 
full  action  of  the  fun's  rays :  this  was,  in  a  manner,  fpoiled, 
becoming  quite  dry,  infipid  and  brittle,  and  almoft  all  the 
leaves  dropping  off;  but  the  remaining  part,  which  was 
dried  either  in  fmall  cocks,  or  thick  fwarths,  made  excel* 
lent  hay  :  by  this  I  am  perfuaded,  that  the  laft  method  is 
by  much  the  beft 

I  am.  Gentlemen, 

Bath,  Your  very  humble  fervant  and  admirer, 

Feb.  i,  1764.  Clericus. 

*  Many  farmers  chufe  to  make  even  theft  meadow-hay,  let¬ 
ting  it  always  lie  in  what  they  call  grafs-cocks,  turned  every 
day  with  a  fork  at  one  motion  ;  they  think  this  the  fafefl  way, 

in  cafe  of  rain,  the  hay  takes  lefs  damage.  E. 
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NUMBER  CXo 

A  Litter  to  the  Editors ,  recommending  the  Propagation  of 
Saxifrage  in  our  Meadow  Lands . 

Gentlemen, 

AS  the  genius  of  agriculture  feems  at  this  time  to 
have  rifen  from  a  long  (lumber,  and  my  country¬ 
men  are  in  earned  endeavouring  to  bring  about  a  refor¬ 
mation  in  the  methods  hitherto  pradtifed  in  the  works  of 
hufbandry,  permit  me  to  fupply  a  hint  at  lead  towards 
this  falutary  end. 

It  has  long  appeared  to  me  matter  of  furprife,  that  grades 
fhould  have  been,  till  lately,  thought  unmeriting  of  cul¬ 
ture.  Our  meadows  have  been  mod  fhamefully  negledied  ; 
many,  very  many  are,  even  now,  over-run  with  coarfe, 
rank,  and  noxious  grafs,  weeds,  rufhes,  &c.  &c»  did  the 
fault  lie  in  the  land,  the  farmer  would  not  be  fo  much  to 
blame  ;  but  experience  has  long  ago  convinced  me,  that  even 
the  foured  meadows  may  with  proper  care  be  cured,  in  a 
great  meafure,  if  not  entirely,  and  almod  doubled  in  point 
of  annual  value. 

It  is  drange  that  people  fhould  be  fo  very  fearful  of 
plowing  up  a  meadow:  though  they  fee  it  over-run  with 
weeds  and  trafh,  which  unprofitably  impoverifh  and  ex- 
haud  the  foil,  they  avoid  the  means  of  remedying  the 
evil ;  they  are  apprehenfive  of  fpoiling  their  turf,  and  ima¬ 
gine  that  the  longer  the  land  has  been  laid  down,  the 
Tweeter  and  more  nourifhing  is  the  little  grafs  it  yields. 

For  my  part,  I  can  fee  no  reafon  why  we  fhould  not 
eultivate  and  encourage  the  growth  of  particular  plants  in 
our  meadows,  as  well  as  in  our  fields  in  tillage.  When  we 
know  of  grades  which  are  every  way  adapted  to  the  foil  of 
meadows  and  low  grounds,  why  fhould  we  not,  in  reafon, 
rather  fow  in  a  regular  way  fuch  grades  there,  than  trud 
to  the  fpontaneous  produce  of  the  foil,  if  I  may  be  allowed 
fo  to  term  it? 

Every 
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Every  farmer  knows  which  fort  of  grafs  he  would  wifli 
to  have  predominant  in  his  meadows:  it  would  fu rely  be 
very  eafy  for  him  to  fave  fome  of  the  feeds  of  fuch  grafts 
and  propagate  it  a-part  till  he  had  faved  fufficient  to  fow> 
fuppofe  an  acre  of  land  with  it  pure  and  unmixed:  when 
arrived  at  this  point,  he  might  propagate  it  as  extenfively 
as  he  thought  proper. 

I  muft  not  however  forget  the  chief  intended  fubjeft  of 
my  letter,  which  is,  to  recommend  to  your  readers  the 
faxifrage  as  a  plant  proper  to  be  intermixed  with  the  grafs 
of  their  meadows. 

I  have  now  in  my  holding  above  thirty  acres  of  mea¬ 
dow  land,  which  fortunately  for  me  bear  a  grafs  that  needs 
no  improvement ;  though  this  I  in  part  attribute  to  my 
having  drained  my  land  properly  fome  years  ago,  fince 
which  the  bite  is  much  improved. 

Amongft  this  grafs  in  my  meadows  there  grows  a  conft- 
derable  quantity  of  faxifrage ;  which,  in  the  opinion  of  all 
the  dairy-men  in  my  neighbourhood,  is  the  reafon  my  cheefe 
is  fo  particularly  good. 

Now,  Gentlemen,  I  fhould  imagine  that  when  a  farmef 
has  plowed  up  a  foul  meadow,  and  intends  fowing  it  with 
good  grafs  feed,  it  would  be  no  difficult  matter  to  procure 
a  fprinkling  of  faxifrage- feed  to  mix  with  it :  this  would 
certainly  be  of  fervice ;  and  we  fhould  not  defpife  this  ex¬ 
cellent  plant  becaufe  it  is  common,  and  not  far-fetched  ? 
there  is  great  plenty  of  it  in  the  Netherlands,  in  their  fineft 
cow-paftures  ;  and  that  I  have  often  heard  affigned  as  a  rea¬ 
fon  for  their  having  fuch  quantities  of  cheefe  of  a  fuperior 
quality ;  though  I  muft  at  the  fame  time  own,  I  have,  in 
London  tafted  fome  Dutch  cheefe,  fluffed  full  of  cloves, 
which  was  not  the  beft  in  the  world  ;  but  this  might  have 
been  an  accident,  for  they  fay  their  cheefe  is  in  general 
excellent. 

But,  to  return  to  my  immediate  fubje£t,  I  would  by  all 
means  recommend  the  propagation  of  the  faxifrage  plant  in 
meadows,  not  only  on  account  of  its  great  ufe  in  impro¬ 
ving  the  quality  of  cheefe,  and  butter  alfo,  which  it  does % 

but 
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but  becaufe  it  is  a  native  of  our  ifland,  and  there  is  no 
danger  of  its  fucceeding  to  the  farmer’s  wifh  ;  Which  can¬ 
not  be  faid  of  every  plant  recommended  for  cultiva¬ 
tion. 

But  it  muft  be  remembered,  that  I  do  not  recommend 
it  to  be  cultivated  alone  5  I  never  tried  it  in  that  manner : 
that  it  will  thrive  very  well  when  mixed  with  good  meadow 
grafs,  daily  experience  convinces  me 5  and  this  method  it 
is  I  urge. 

I  fliould  be  glad  if  fome  of  your  ingenious  cofrefpond- 
ents,  of  which  you  feem  to  have  many,  would  inform 
me  what  is  the  beft  kind  of  grafs  to  fow  in  a  field 
I  have,  the  foil  of  which  is  quite  a  thin  coat  of  very  light 
loam  over  a  deep  bed  of  hard  gravel*.  I  want  to  lay  this 
field  down  in  pafture,  it  being  fo  convenient,  aS  lying 
near  my  houfe ;  and  I  ftiould  be  glad  to  be  informed  in 
what  manner  I  can  do  it  to  the  beft  advantage.  I  ftiould 
have  obferved,  that  the  little  foil  there  is  over  the  bed  of 
gravel  is  in  good  heart. 

It  muft,  I  am  fenfible,  be  fome  plant  that  will  ftrike 
deep  into  the  gravel,  which  will  thrive  here  ;  for  ftiould  it 
not  do  fo,  a  few  weeks  hot  dry  weather,  in  fummer,  would 
burn  it  up,  and  entirely  deftroy  the  yield  of  it. 

Excufe  this  trouble,  as  it  was  intended  partly  to  give, 
and  partly  to  receive  inftruCtion ;  for,  with  old  Chaucer , 
Gladly  would  I  learn ,  and  gladly  teach.  With  every  af- 
furance  of  approbation  of  your  collection,  I  beg  leave  to 
conclude,  that  I  am 

Your  rnoft  obedient  fervant* 

Lancafter,  And  conftant  reader, 

Jan.  30,  1764*  E.  L. 

*  We  fhould  have  been  glad  if  our  correfpondent  had  in¬ 
formed  us  how  thin  the  upper  coat  of  earth  is,  and  what  is  the 
nature  of  the  under- ftratum  of  gravel.  £. 


vol.  1.  m.  6. 
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NUMBER  CXI. 

A  Letter  to  the  Editors ,  on  the  IJfes  to  which  Beech  Majt 
is  applied  in  Hertfordfhire,  iAc* 

Gentlemen, 

OU  R  pork,  in  this  country,  is  far  from  being  the 
worft  that  England  affords;  yet  are  our  pigs  fed 
for  months  together  on  beech  maft  only,  owing  to  the 
great  number  of  beech  trees  which  grow  in  a  manner 
fpontaneoufly  in  the  county  of  Hertford. 

When  the  maft  happens  to  be  plentiful,  which  is,  per¬ 
haps,  three  years  out  of  feven  or  eight,  we  turn  out  our 
hogs  to  feed  on  it  about  the  middle  of  October,  and  fome- 
times  rather  fooner. 

On  this  food  they  thrive  to  a  wonder,  infomuch  that 
many  porkers  are  killed  in  a  year,  fatted  on  beech  maft: 
alone,  and  which  generally  turn  out  fine  meat :  however, 
when  a  hog  is  intended  to  be  killed  for  pickling,  it  is  much 
the  better  way  to  take  him  up,  and  give  either  pollard, 
barley  meal,  or  peas,  for  a  month  or  five  weeks,  when  he 
will  be  fit  for  the  tub. 

This  article  is  of  very  great  fervice  to  the  poor,  as  an 
indigent  labouring  man  is  thereby  enabled,  with  very  little 
help  of  other  food,  to  kill  two  or  three  pigs,  which  fhall, 
when  pickled,  fupport  his  family  the  greatefl  part  of  the 
year,  and  without  which  help  he  mu  ft  fare  poorly  in¬ 
deed. 

Yet,  after  all,  there  are  fome  difadvantages  attending 
it,  which  muft  be  carefully  guarded  againft,  or  the  lofs  will 
be  great  ;  and,  in  fadl,  the  fame  difadvantages  attend  feed¬ 
ing  hogs  with  acorns. 

The  inconvenience  I  mean  is,  that  hogs  are  apt,  without 
1  great  care,  to  get  the  garget  when  they  live  on  this  food. 
To  prevent  this,  the  beft  way  is  to  moiften  fome  peas  or 
beans  with  water,  and  fprinkle  over  it  fome  antimony 
pounded  and  lifted  ;  and  this  fhould  be  repeated  every  other 

day 
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day  for  a  fortnight,  or  three  weeks,  and  it  will  effeftually 
preferve  them  from  the  diforder. 

Many  poor  men  will  gather  acorns,  in  the  feafon,  in 
large  quantities,  in  order  to  give  them  to  their  hogs  to 
bring  them  forward  in  their  flefh.  Thefe  acorns  muft 
not,  however,  be  given  to  them  in  the  ftate  in  which  they 
are  gathered  ;  if  they  are,  the  hogs  will  certainly  get  the 
garget:  they  require  preparation;  but  to  do  this  is  no 
great  trouble. 

Dig  a  hole  in  the  ground  in  a  warm  place,,  large  enough 
to  contain  feveral  bufliels  of  acorns :  in  this  let  the  acorns 
be  put,  and  well  moiftened  with  water  in  which  a  hand¬ 
ful  or  two  of  common  fait  has  been  diflolved :  in  a  few 
days  they  will  begin  to  heat  and  fpire  ;  obferve  them,  there¬ 
fore,  attentively,  and  when  they  have  made  a  fhoot  about 
three  inches  long,  take  them  out  of  the  hole,  and  fpread 
them  to  dry  on  a  barn-floor,  and  in  a  day  or  two  they  will 
be  fit  to  give  to  your  hogs  ^  :  but  this  matter  muft  al£b 
be  managed  with  care  and  caution ;  they  muft  not  have 
too  many  given  them  at  a  time,  at  firft ;  twice  a  day  is 
often  enough  to  feed  them  with  the  acorns  for  a  day  or 
two  ;  afterwards  three  times  a  day :  whilft  they  eat  this 
food,  they  are  never  to  be  confined  in  a  flye,  but  fuffered 
to  run  at  large  ;  for  if  they  are  too  much  abridged  in  their 
liberty,  they  never  thrive  well,  or  grow  fat,  on  acorns. 

It  is  no  uncommon  thing,  with  the  management  above 
dire£ted,  and  the  affiftance  of  a  little  wafh,  and  a  few 
grains  now  and  then,  for  a  farmer  to  kill  feveral  hogs  in 
a  feafon,  which  fhall  weigh  from  eight  to  ten  fcore,  and 
fometimes  even  more, 

Thefe  h#gs  make  very  good  meat ;  but  it  is  not,  I  own, 
fo  fine  as  when  the  hogs  are  taken  up,  and  have  each  of 
them  four  or  five  bufhels  of  peas  or  barley-meal  given  to 
complete  their  fatting  before  they  are  killed. 

3  P  2  Moft 

*  This  method  of  preparing  acorns,  in  fome  meafure  refem- 
bles  the  procefs  ufed  in  malting  grain;  and  its  intention  muft, 
we  think,  be  to  bring  the  acorns  to  a  more  perfect  ftate  of  ma¬ 
turity,  and  thereby  corred  the  crude,  and  perhaps  unwholefome 
juices  with  which  they  abound  when  they  are  firft  brulhed,  or 
fall  from  the  trees.  R. 
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Moft  farmers  are  fond  of  the  old  breed  of  large  Englilh 
hogs  j  but  for  my  part,  after  many  experiments  made,  and 
many  trials  refpeCting  the  profit  of  keeping  either  fort,  I 
own,  I  prefer  the  baftard  Portugal  breed,  as  they  are  much 
eafier  kept  in  good  cafe,  and  are,  I  think,  better  nurfes 
than  the  common  Englilh  fwine. 

Another  reafon  I  have  for  preferring  the  fort  above  men¬ 
tioned,  which  is,  that  when  I  have  a  parcel  of  young  pigs  in 
winter,  I  find  thefe  fows  will  fat  them  better,  and  make 
them  fooner  fit  for  fale  than  the  others ;  and  this,  where 
a  man  keeps  a  number  of  fwine,  is  an  object  worth  re¬ 
garding. 

I  find  alfo,  that  this  foreign  breed  is  to  be  fatted  with  lefs 
food  in  proportion  than  cur’s  :  after  a  day  or  two  they  feem 
to  bear  confinement  better,  and  eat,  drink,  and  fleep,  with¬ 
out  much  fretting  or  whining. 

Before  I  conclude,  I  mu  ft  beg  leave  yet  to  make  one  ob- 
fervation  more,  which  is,  that  I  conftantiy  find  that  the 
cleaner  my  hogs  are  kept  when  they  are  put  up  to  fatten, 
the  better  they  thrive.  I  thought  it  neceflary  to  mention 
this,  becaufe  many  are  of  opinion,  that  by  being  left  to 
wallow  in  their  dung,  they  grow  fat  the  fafter  :  this  is  a 
great  error ;  for  I  think  I  may  venture  to  fay,  that  a  hog  in 
a  ftye  loves  cleanlinefs*  at  leafl,  from  all  the  obfervation  I 
have  been  able  to  make  on  this  animal,  if  they  can  be  laid 
to  love  dirt,  it  is  any  dirt  but  their  own. 

I  could  enlarge  more  on  this  fubje6f,  which  I  have  ftudied 
much  ;  but  as  1  might  poffibly  occupy  a  fpace  in  your  col¬ 
lection,  which  may  more  ufefuliy  be  filled  by  fome  of  your 
able  correfpondents,  I  fhall  for  this  time  forbear. 

Though  I  am  modeft  enough  to  think  you  have  many 
more  able  correfpondents  than  myfelf,  yet  I  am  vain 
enough  to  hope  this  will  find  a  place  in  your  next  publica¬ 
tion,  Believe  me. 

Gentlemen, 

Hertford,  Your  allured  friend, 

Feb.  6,  1764.  S.  T, 
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NUMBER  CXII. 

To  the  Editors  of  the  Museum  Rusticum. 
Gentlemen, 

AS  I  imagine,  from  what  has  already  appeared  of  your 
public-fpirited  defign,  that  it  is  calculated  to  bring 
improvements  of  every  kind,  that  have  the  leaft  connection 
with  hufbandry,  to  light,  and  to  introduce  them  to  the  no¬ 
tice  of  thofe  who  can  receive  any  advantage  from  them,  I 
take  the  liberty  of  fending  you  the  enclofed  fketches  of  car- 
riages  conffru&ed  for  the  ufes  of  agriculture ;  and  if  any 
vacant  place  fhould  be  fpared  me  by  your  more  ufeful  corre- 
fpondents,  fhall  beg  you  to  let  them  appear  in  your  inftruCt- 
ive  collection. 

I  have  feen  fomething  refembling  one  of  the  carriages  in 
a  French  book  ;  the  others  are,  I  imagine,  entirely  new. 

As  I  am  but  a  very  indifferent  draughtfman,  I  hope  the  in¬ 
accuracy  of  the  drawings  will  be  excufed  ;  particularly,  as, 
from  the  evident  abilities  of  your  engraver,  I  am  convinced 
they  can  be  eahly  correCled  by  him. 

Fig.  i.  plate  IV.  is  a  wheelbarrow,  in  which  a  broad  wheel, 
three  feet  diameter,  is  placed  at  A,  and  covered  over  with 
a  box. 

B,  the  wheel,  lying  between  the  two  extremes,  if  the 
weight  is  placed  equally  on  each  fide  of  it,  preferves  the 
barrow  in  equilibrio,  and  requires  no  labour  but  to  pulh  it 
forwards  ;  whereas,  in  the  common  barrows,  half  the  weight 
is  to  be  fuppoited  by  the  labourer. 

Fig.  2.  is  a  barrow  of  another  conftruSion  :  A  is  a  large 
cylinder,  like  thofe  with  which  gravel-walks  are  rolled.  It 
inay  be  made  of  caff  iron,  as  the  common  rollers,  or  of 
wood. 

B  B,  two  buckets,  which  are  to  carry  the  burden,  equally 
divided  between  them.  The  tides,  C  C,  of  the  two  buc¬ 
kets,  Aide  out,  lo  as  to  let  the  burdens  fall  out,  by  fuc- 
ceffively  lowering  the  two  extremes. 

This 
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This  has  the  advantage  of  the  former  barrow,  and  avoids 
marking  the  grafs  or  gravel  over  which  it  rolls ;  ah  incon¬ 
venience  that  attends  all  the  machines  of  this  kind  now  in 
ufe.  It  ferves  alfo  for  a  roller,  and  is  particularly  ferviceable 
in  making  gravel-walks.  From  the  figure  it  appears,  that 
a  cart  might  be  made  upon  the  fame  principle,  which  might 
ferve  to  roll  land,  but  would  be  of  moft  fervice  in  the  ma¬ 
king  artificial  levels,  &c,  in  gentlemen’s  improvements. 

Fig.  3.  is  a  cart  for  hay  :  the  wheels  ten  feet  high,  and 
ten  inches  broad :  the  axle,  A,  longer  than  is  common, 
and  palling  through  the  body  of  the  cart,  to  prevent  its  be¬ 
ing  liable  to  over-turn,  and  to  make  the  fhafts  on  a  level 
with  the  horfes  breafts. 

It  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  carry  hay,  as  by  its  breadth  it 
willfpread  that  hay  which  in  other  carts  they  are  obliged  to 
pile  up  fo  high  as  to  endanger  the  carriage  and  its  horfes. 

In  the  former  part  of  this  letter  I  made  an  apology  for  the 
inaccuracy  of  the  annexed  drawings :  I  mull  beg  leave  to 
renew  it,  as,  upon  looking  over  them,  I  perceive  them  to 
be  very  impeifedb. 

I  have  models  making  of  wheels  of  various  diameters  and 
breadths,  with  proper  carriages,  to  afcertain,  by  experiments, 
the  proper  mean  in  both  thefe  points,  viz.  their  length  and 
breadth,  fo  as  to  give  the  greateft  power,  and  at  the  fame  time 
avoid  the  danger  of  overfetting,  attendant  on  high  wheels  ^ 
and  the  weight  gathered  by  very  broad  wheels  in  a  ftiff  foil. 

I  fhall  alfo  endeavour  to  find  out  the  moft  proper  point 
on  which  the  bulk  of  the  weight  ftiould  be  placed  in  four- 
wheeled  carriages,  as  I  have  ohferved,  that  when  the 
weight  is  thrown  a  great  way  behind  the  hindmoft  wheels, 
the  carriage  moves  with  more  eafe. 

If  the  refult  of  thefe  experiments  fhould  fuit  your  defign, 
I  {hall  think  myfelf  happy  in  communicating  them  to  your 
fociety  *. 

I  sin,  Gentlemen, 

Oxford,  Your  admiring  reader, 

jan.  29,  1764.  R.  L.  E, 

*  This  gentleman  has.  already  laid  us  under  a  great  obliga¬ 
tion,  and  he  will  double  it  by  continuing  his  favours.  E. 
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NUMBER  CXIII. 

A  Letter  to  the  Editors ,  from  Mr.  Bellas,  ef  Yattendon, 
Berks,  containing  an  Improvement  on  the  Waggon , 

— —  Levi  cert  amine  fuperaniur. 

Gentlemen, 

I  Take  this  method  of  conveying  to  the  public  an  improve¬ 
ment  upon  the  waggon*. 

Having  obferved  the  bad  confequences  of  turning  fhort 
with  a  heavy  load,  viz.  broken  wheels,  thills,  traces,  &c. 
&c.  I  was  inclined  to  be  at  fome  little  expence  of  thought, 
in  order,  if  poffible,  to  guard  againft  them. 

This  I  have  done  by  two  chains,  about  two  feet  in  length 
•each,  to  be  fixed  at  one  end  by  a  pin  about  three  quarters 
of  an  inch  diameter,  through  the  fore  bed,  about  one  foot 
behind  the  upper  pillow,  and  key’d  ;  the  other  through 
the  under  pillow,  by  a  pin  about  one  foot  in  length,  and  a 
nut,  to  fcrew  it  to  what  length  may  be  neceffary :  (fee  plate 
IV.  fig.  4.  and  5.)  thefe  chains,  on  each  fide  one,  to  hang 
loofe  when  the  waggon  is  drawn  in  a  right  line  ;  but  upon 
the  turn  to  check  it  juft  before  it  locks.  Thus  guarded,  the 
wheels  will  be  at  liberty  to  perform  their  office,  but  with- 
out  it  you  are  fubjedt  to  all  the  inconveniencies  above  men¬ 
tioned. 

Mechanical  improvements  in  theory  are  frequently  clog¬ 
ged,  either  with  fome  difficulty  in  the  execution,  or  ex¬ 
pence,  which  over-balances  the  advantages  propofed  j  but 
this  is  Hot  fubjedl  to  either,  as  I  have  applied  it  to  my  wag¬ 
gon,  and  it  was  executed  by  a  common  blackfmith  for  four 
{hillings.  The  fketch  fent  herewith  (fee  plate  IV.)  may 
perhaps  make  it  more  intelligible.  I  am, 

Yattendon,  Berks,  Your  conftant  reader, 

Jan.  21,  1764.  George  Bellas. 

Fi°*. 

*  We  are  greatly  obliged  to  Mr.  Bellas  for  this  favour,  and 
fhall  fet  a  proper  vralue  on  his  future  communications.  E. 
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Fig.  4.  is  a  Berkfhire  waggon  with  the  check-chains 
£xed  ;  the  upper  fpokes  of  the  fore  wheel  being  omitted,  ir> 
order  to  difcover  the  pofition  of  the  check-chain*  and  thg 
manner  of  fixing  it. 

Fig.  5.  is  the  cheek-chain  more  at  large :  at  the  end,  *z, 
is  the  iron  pin  and  key ;  at  d  may  be  feen  the  iron,  with  the 
fcrew  and  nut,  by  which  it  is  fattened  to  the  under  pillow : 
the  dimenfions  are  as  follow ;  from  a  to  b  meafures  fix 
inches ;  from  b  to  r,  being  the  length  of  the  chain,  two 
feet ;  from  c  to  d  twelve  inches. 

N.  B.  The  two  check-chains,  together,  may  weigh 
about  eleven  or  twelve  pounds. 
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Rocque  296 

Amazing  produce  ib. 

How  to  prepare  land  for  it  ib, 

Quantity  of  feed  298 

Advantages  of  cultivating  it  fet 
forth  30  c 

Mr.  Miller’s  method  ib. 

Cultivated  by  the  late  admiral  Ver¬ 
non  for  his  coach  horfes  304 
Mr.  Rocque’s  method  of  cultivating 
it,  recommended  in  preference  to 
Mr.  Miller’s  339 

What  foil  is  fitteft  for  it  341 
In  what  ftate  the  dung  is  to  be  laid 
on  it  ib* 

At  what  feafon  to  be  fowed  342 
The  land  fhould  be  trench-plowed 
for  it  343 

Thrives  beft  on  land  that  is  dug 
with  fpades  344 

Would  do  well  after  potatoes  ib. 
How  the  feed  fhould  be  gathered 

345 

Cleared  of  wreeds  by  a  harr  )w  34$ 
In  what  manner  hay  is  to  be  made 
of  it  ib. 

Its  yield  347 

Lyas  ftone,  coals  near  it  378 

M. 

ADDER,  bow  to  know  when 
it  is  good  138 

In  what  manner  it  may  be  tried 

1  9 

What  is  the  beft  foil  for  it  ib. 
Beft  raifed  in  France  fpom  the 
feed  140 

Method  of  raifing  it  in  this  man¬ 
ner  ib. 

In  what  manner  the  land  fnould  be 
prepared  for  planting  it  in  Eng¬ 
land  141 

How  the  fets  are  to  be  planted  ib , 
Method  of  planting  the  fets  in 
Holland  and  Flanders  )  a.z 

h 

The  beft  time  of  planting  a  mad¬ 
der  ground  ib. 

Prepares  l^nd  well  for  corn  143 

Madder* 
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Madder,  when  the  crop  is  to  be  taken 
up  143 

Errors  of  the  Dutch  and  French 
in  this  point  145 

Method  of  extracting  and  preferving 
the  colour  of  the  root  147 

Ufeful  obfervations  with  refpe.Ct  to 

it  149 

Method  ©f  preferving  it  for  fale 
without  drying  248 

Remarks  onMonf.  d’Ambourney’s 
method  of  ufing  it  green  for 
dying  400 

Method  of  keeping  it,  tho’  green, 
for  many  months  404 

Mahera,  culture  and  management  of 
flax  there  7 

Mahon,  propofais  for  eftab'ifhing  ma¬ 
gazines  for  wheat  there  154 

Malt  dud,  very  good  for  cows 
Manners,  Ld.  Rob.  brings  Mr.  Rocque 
a  root  of  timothy-grais  out  of 
Lincolnfhire  309 

Manufacture,  a  new  one  propofed  128 
Marfh  marigold,  recommended  for 
culture  318 

Maft  of  beech,  the  ufes  of  it  474 
Meadow,  rank  and  coarfe,  method 
of  curing  26 

Meiscury,  exfuded  from  the  pores  of 
a  plant  298 

Metal,  new,  nearly  equal  to  filver  71 
Milk  of  cows,  to  encreafe  113 
Mowing  wheat,  obfervations  on  M. 

de  LTfie’s  method  of  doing  it  17 
Mowing  wheat  with  the  Brabant  and 
Hainault  fey thes  tried  158 

Some  remarks  on  it  251 

Rev.  Mr.  Comber’s  letter  on  the 
fubjedt  437 

Mulberry  treesthrive  nearthe  fea  16 
Mufcat  win”'-,,  belt  when  the  troll 


catches  the  grape 

N. 


90 


NAVY,  timber  greatly  wanting 
for  it  164 

Method  of  procuring  it  for  our 
pofterity  165 

Nettle,  common,  proper  for  making 


paper 
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Nightingales,  curious  way  of  taking 
them  396 

Nitre,  its  coagulated  cream,  to  cla¬ 
rify  _  54 

Normandy,  manner  of  fowing  lucern 
there  344 

Numerical  table,  explanation  of  467 

O. 

OATS  Town  after  the  liquorice 
plant  257 

Cut  in  the  draw  for  horfe  meat  259 


Oats,  new  method  of  feeding  horfe* 
with  them  without  danger  327 
Obfervations  on  Monf.  de  LTile’s 
method  of  mowing  wheat  20 
Qbftinacy  of  the  men  employed  in  the 
works  of  hufbandry  268 

Oran,  the  nature  of  the  foil  about 
it  7 

Overfeer  of  a  hop-ground,  his  bufi- 
nefs  3 

Oaft  for  drying  hops  deferibed  ib. 
Oxen,  carrots  good  tc  fatten  them  330 

P-  .  , 

jAPER,  new  materials  tor  making 

-  .  17  7 

Peas,  cut  m  the  haulm  for  horfe 
meat  <  259 

Peat,  where  found  222. 

Peat  afbes,  their  nature  and  ufes  221 
How  to  be  .pared  222 

Quantity  to  be  ufed  on  an  acre  223 
Seafon  of  applying  them  ib. 

Are  a  critical  manure  ib* 

Of  great fervice  to  wheat  ib* 

to  turneps  224 

to  faintfo’n  ib* 

to  tares  or  vetches  225 
Not  fo  good  t or  pe3S,  barley,  or 
oats,  226 

Abetter  manure  than  coal  foot  127 
How  to  preferve  them  from  the 
weather  till  ufed  228 

Pennant  rock,  fign  of  coals  being  at 
hand  379 

Petre  fait,  method  of  refining  it  54 
Phenomenon,  a  ftrange  one  in  a 
plant  298 

Picardy,  manner  of  fowing  lucem 
there  .  .  344 

Plowing  in  a  particular  manner  does 
not  hurt  a  crop  of  lucern  whilft 
growing  _  346 

Poor  lands  improved  in  Thanet  by 
fowing  faintfoin  jqS 

Potatoes,  when  they  Ihould  be  dug  9 
Method  of  railing  them  100 

Prep  u  ing  the  roots  for  planting  102 
Preparing  the  land  for  ditto  ib* 
Methods  of  planting  them  103 
How  to  make  the  roots  large  ib * 
Two  methods  of  planting  compa¬ 
red  104 

A  good  crop  to  prepare  land  for  lu- 
cetn  344 

Mr.  Irwin’s  letter  on  their  culture 
in  Ireland  331 

Sail  proper  for  them  356 

When  firfi:  brought  into  Ireland  359 
Their  varieties  360 

Various  methods  of  cultivating 
them  362 

Potatoes, 
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Potatoes,  Town  after  the  plow  in  Ire¬ 
land  367 

Manner  of  digging  them  369 
Procefs  of  making  fait  petre  35 
Propagating  trees,  two  curious  me¬ 
thods  of  doing  it  411 

Provence,  in  France,  fait  given  there 

to  horfes  376 

» 

QUERY  refpedting  wheat  plants 

I27 

Queftions,  leading,  in  agriculture, 

&c.  _  55 

In  natural  hiftory,  &c,  133 

Concerning  the  anil  and  cotton 
ihrub  317 

Quickfilver,  crude,  exfuded  from  the 
pores  of  achryfanthemum  plant  299 

R. 

y>  AIN,  too  much  of  it  very  hurt- 
JlV  ful  to  fheep  429 

Rats,  way  of  taking  them  alive  392 
Reek  ftaval,  what  433 

Rent  of  land  in  the  county  ot  Rof- 
common,  in  Ireland  6 

Rents  greatly  raifed  of  late,  and  to 
what  owing  75 

Rocque,  Mr. Barth,  of  WalhamGreen, 
wine  made  by  him  of  the  nature 
of  Rhenifh 

•— — .  - - ,  fome  experiments  made 

by  him  in  the  culture  of  burnet 
and  timothy  grafs  230 

. . . ,  letter  from  him  to  Mr. 

St.  Clair  296 

- - -,  his  methods  of  culti¬ 
vating  burnet  and  lucern  ib. 

- . - ,  his  letter  to  Mr.  Cor- 

308 

his  method  of  cultiva* 


bett 


ting  lucern,  recommended  in  pre¬ 
ference  to  Mr.  Miller’s  33,9 

- -  his  letter  to  the  B.ev. 


Mr.  Kellet,  of  Yarmouth,  on  the 
culture  of  burnet  460 

Rofes  thrive  near  the  fea  16 

Rot  in  iheep,  two  remedies  for  it 

2:2,  435 
S. 

•  AINT  Clair,  Mr.  his  letter  to  Mr. 
„  Rocque  295 

Saintfoin,  culture  of  it  in  Switzer- 
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Saintfoin,  how  to  be  managed  when 
fown  on  poor  lands  39 

In  what  manner  fuch  land  is  to 
be  prepared  for  it  ib. 

How  to  manage  it  when  intended 
for  feed  40 

Method  of  feparating  the  feeds,  ib. 
How  to  ufe  it  for  foddering  cat¬ 
tle  41 

In  what  manner  it  fhould  be  made 
into  hay  ib. 

How  it  fhould  be  flacked  ^  ib. 
Caution  in  turning  the  fwarths  and 
carting  it  ib , 

How  the  land  is  to  be  managed 
when  the  faintfoin  falls  off  42 
Caution  with  re!pe£l  to  feeding 
cattle  with  it  ib. 

What  horfes  it  is  mof!  propet  for  ib. 
When  is  the  beft  time  to  mow  it 
for  green  fodder  43 

Method  of  cultivating  it  in  the  ifie 
of  Thanet  10S 

How  the  land  is  prepared  for  it  109 
Time  of  fowing  ib. 

Quantity  of  feed  ib. 

Their  miflake  in  not  procuring  feed 
fomedmes  from  France  ib * 
Method  of  managing  it  before  they 
break  up  the  lay  t  to 

Not  to  be  fown  again  immediately 
on  the  fame  land  ib. 

Greatly  benefited  by  being  manured 
with  peat  afhes  224 

Has  a  furprifing  long  root  297 
Mr.  Holdway’s  account  of  its  cul¬ 


ture  in  Wiltfiiire 


462 


land 


36 


When  firft  introduced  there  463 

What  is  the  beft  foil  for  it  ib. 
Detail  of  its  management  464 
Salens,  Monf.  de,  his  letter  on  the 
culture  of  madder  138 

Salt  good  for  cattle  97 

Given  to  horfes  in  Switzerland  99 
To  ditto  in  Ireland  ib. 

Benefit  of  it  for  deftroying  worms 
in  horfes  or  dogs  37  a. 

Given  to  horfes  in  France  376 

Salt  petre,  Mr.  Jeremiah  Brown’s 
method  of  making  it  52 

The  procefs  53 

Sanding  land  in  Ireland,  what  8 
Its  advantages  ib. 

When  the  proper  time  to  do  it  ib. 
Damage  of  doing  it  too  late  ib. 


Soil  proper  for  It 

37 

Sap,  by  checking  it,  grapes 

forwarded 

Does  not  thrive  in  the  Ihade 

lb. 

in  their  ripening 

87 

How  land  is  to  be  prepared 

for 

Saxifrage  recommended 

for  cul- 

it 

3s 

ture 

.  47i 

Quantity  of  feed  to  be  ufed 

ib. 

Scotch  firs,  an  animalcula 

infefting 

How  to  know  good  feed 

ib. 
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Sea-waure,  fea-wracks,  or  Tea-weeds 
the  ufes  of  them  29 

Makes  excellent  manure  31 

To  be  made  into  a  compoft  wirh 
lime,  chalk,  and  earth  ib. 

Seed  wheat,  an  improved  method  of 
breeding  it  1 17 

Sheep,  wheat  fed  down  with  them  in 
Thanet  '  in 

Driven  over  light  hover  land  to  fet¬ 
tle  it  ib. 

Bert  time  to  {hear  them  210 

Several  cure3  for  the  rot  in  them, 
&c.  212,435 

How  to  feed  them  on  burnet  309 
Carrots  good  food  for  them  33  s 
Some  ufeful  rules  for  their  manage¬ 
ment  434 

Mr.  Irwin’s  account  of  their  ma¬ 
nagement  in  Ireland  448 

Sheep’s  fifcue  grafs,  mentioned  by  Mr, 
Rocque  310 

Simmonds,  Rev.  Mr.  his  letter  on  the 
management  of  early-blowing  tu¬ 
lips  82 

Slugs,  prefervative  againft  them  23 S 
Dangerous  enemies  to  peas  1 94 
Beft  way  of  dedroying  them  508 
Societies  of  agriculture,  hints  for  efta- 
bhfhing  them  in  various  parts  of 
the  kingdom  264 

Letter  from  C.  W.  Efqj  on  this 
fubjeft  381 

Society  for  the  encouragement  of  arts. 
Sec.  letter  read  before  the 
members  73 

Ditto  97 

Ditto  100 

Ditto  177 

Ditto  179 

Ditto  3 1 1 

Ditto  4;  6 

Letters  concerning  their  former 
tranfactions  383 

Soil,  nature  of  it  near  Rofcommon 
in  Ireland  5 

Soot,  a  proper  drefling  for  meadow's  218 
Method  of  applying  it  ib. 

Quantity  to  be  nfed  219 

Frauds  of  chimney  fvveepers  to  be 
guarded  againft  220 

Not  to  be  laid  on  in  windy*  wea¬ 
ther  ib. 

Spaddane,  what  it  is  in.  Ireland 

.  7>  356 

Stubble  raow'ed  for  burning  in  malt- 
kilns  19 

Sugar-cane,  its  culture  321 

Errors  pointed  out  in  the  Weft- 
India  pra£!ice  323 

Confequences  of  thefe  errors  324 


Sugar-cane,  recommended  for  culture 
in  the  continent  of  America  323 
T. 

TARES  peat  afhes  good  ma¬ 
nure  for  them  22^ 

Tea  plant  recommended  for  culture 
in  America  44a 

Now  a&ually  growing  in  Caro- 
hna  444 

Templeinan,  Dr.  a  letter  to  him  de- 
feribing  a  granary  newly  invented  74, 
Ditto  on  the  culture  of  furz  311 
Ditto  on  the  Hainault  feythe  41 61 
Thanet,  the  farmers  there  very  in¬ 
telligent  *  23 

Method  of  cultivating  faintfbm 
there  .  roS 

Very  much  improved  21? 

Thicknefie,  Efqj  Philip,  letter  from 
him  on  an  extraordinary  phenome¬ 
non  in  a  plant  2gg 

Thomas,  Mr.  his  letter  on  ufing  mad¬ 
der  root  green  for  dying  401 

Timber  greatly  deftroyed  in  EtTex  161 
To  what  owing  jSz 

Recommended  to  be  planted  on 
Tiptree  heath  2^3 

Timothy  grafs  good  pallure  in  low- 
wet  foils  £33 

Root  brought  out  of  Lincoln- 
fhire  309 

Tiptiee  heath  recommended  as  a  pro¬ 
per  place  for  planting  timber  163 
Tranfa£Lons  of  the  fociety,  letters 
on  383 

Trees,  two  curious  methods  of  propa¬ 
gating  them'  411 

Tranfplanted  in  fummer  whilft  the 
fap  was  motion  44 

How  managed  43 

Too  much  cutting  hurtful  to  them 

48 

The  roots  not  to  be  abftra&ed  49 
Precautions  refpe£ling  the  tranf- 
planting  in  fummer  5* 

Ufes  to  which  the  leaves  may  be 
applied  j£o 

Trefoil,  fown  in  Thanet  jio 

Trench-plowing,  what  343 

Trials  of  the  Brabant  and  Hainault 
feythes  for  mowing  wheat  1^8 
Tulips,  early-blowing,  management 
of  them  gi 

Compcft  proper  for  them  ib. 
When  to  be  planted  83 

Caution  in  taking  up  the  roots  ib. 
At  what  depth  they  fhould  be 
planted  84 

Method  of  planting  them  ib, 
Turneps  make  excellent  bread  105 
Culture  of  them  in  Elfex,  See.  2  4 

Turneps, 
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Turners,  how  thd  land  is  to  be  pre¬ 
pared  for  them  205 

In  what  manner  and  when  it  is  to 
be  plowed  for  them  ib. 

How  to  be  Town  206 

When  to  be  hoed  2© 7 

How  to  be  expended  ib. 

What  foil  fuits  them  beft  208 
Quantity  of  feed  209 

Sown  after  peas  without  plowing  210 
Peat  afhes  good  manure  for  them  2:4 
Benefit  of  laying  up  a  ftore  againft 
winter  335 

Beft  method  of  feeding  fheep  with 
them  3  36 

Excellent  food  for  hogs  338 

Remedy  againft  the  fly  386 

Twibil,  what  it  is  263 
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V. 

VERNON,  Admiral,  cultivated 
lucern  for  his  coach  horfes  304 
Veflels,  copper,  improved  method  of 
tinning  them  71 

Vines,  the  cultare  of  them  in  North 
America  recommended  64 

Advantages  refulting  from  this 
culture  66 

Their  thriving  only  in  hot  cli¬ 
mates  a  miftaken  notion  89 
Planted  on  caftle  walls  305 

Grow  in  an  inverted  ftate  there  ib. 
Yield  fine  fruit  306 

Method  of  planting  them  to  ad 
vantage 

Grow  on  rocks  447 

W. 

WAGGON,  improvement  on  It 

479 

Watering  land  in  dry  fummers,  the 
benefit  of  it  245 

Method  of  doing  it  *4  7 

Its  effects  ib. 

Wet,  damage  of  too  much  to  farmers 

4 ’9 

Method  of  guarding  againft  it  4**9 
Wheat  iown  before  faintfoin  39 
Thrives  well  after  faintfoin  4t 
But  little  bred  in  Ireland  »o8 
Method  of  managing  it  in  Thanet 

2ir 

Soyvn  after  trefoil  ib* 


Wheat,  what  crops  the  Thanet  far¬ 
mers  generally  have  ib* 

Quantity  of  feed  they  fow  11 1 
Change  it  often  212 

Method  of  brining  it  ib. 

Reap  their  wheat  high  ib* 

For  feed,  an  improved  method  of 
breeding  it  117 

Seed  fiiould  bs.every  year  changed  ib. 
How  the  land  is  to  be  prepared  for 
it  1 19 

Seed  to  be  waflied  and  limed  ib. 
Manner  of  fowing  it  I20 

How  to  be  managed  after  fowing 
whilft  on  the  land  121 

Quantity  of  feed  ufed  123 

Propofals  for  preserving  it  in  maga¬ 
zines  inGibralt^r  and  Mahon  154 
Inftances  of  its  keeping  good  above 
a  century  153 

Mowing  it  recommended  138 
Trials  of  two  foreign  fcythes  for 
this  purpol'e  ib. 

Advantage  of  cutting  it  near  the 
ground  18 

Monf.  de  L’lfie’s  method  of  mow¬ 
ing  it  defcribed  19 

Sown  after  horfe  beans  190 

Peat  afhes  good  manure  for  it  223 
Monl,  de  L’lfie’s  method  of  mow¬ 
ing  it  recommended  233 

On  mowing  it  with  the  HainguJt 
fcythe  241 

A  proper  methol  of  mowing  wheat 
a  great  acquifition  in  hufban- 

dry  .  .  244 

Method'  of  preferving  it  from  being 
damaged  fey  wet  in  harveft  432 
Wheel-barrow,  improvement  onit4?7 
White,  Rev.  Mr.  his  letter  on  colla¬ 
teral  bee-boxes  447 

Wikfhire,  culture  of  faintfoin  there 

462 

Wine  made  in  England  of  the  nature 
of  Rheniih  18  a 

Probability  of  hnaking  it  good  in 
.  England  184 

Woollen  rags  reduced  into  flocks,  re¬ 
commended  as  a  manuie  349 
Wyche,  Peter,  Efq,  his  eulogy  197 
The  culture  of  burnet  firft  pro- 
pofed  bv  him  23s 


